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INTRODUCTION. 

i I 

The Anglo-Indian Empire ! what do these words represent in the minds of the 
people of Britain ? 

They speak of dominion over a far-distant sunny land, rich in barbaric gold, 
precious stones, and architectural beauty, occupying upwards of a million square | 
miles of the most varied, fertile, and interesting portion of this globe, and 
I inhabited by more than one hundred million of the human race. 

The early history of this wonderful country lies hid in deep obscurity. Not 
the obscurity that naturally attends insignificance, but, far otherwise, caused by 
the dense veil which Time drew areuaid Ancient India, in thickening folds, during 
centuries of deterioration; leaving the ruins of magnificent cities, and widely- 
scattered records graven in mysterious characters on almost imperishable 
materials, to attest the existence of civilised races — regarding whom even 
tradition is silent — at a date long prior to the Christian era. 

I Whence India was peopled, is quite unknown ; but thirty different lan- 
1 guages, and an equal diversity of appearance and character, dress, manners, 
and customs, seem to indicate long-continued immigration from various quarters. I 
The Alexandrine era (b.c. 330) throws light on little beyond the Macedonian ^ 
invasion of the north-western frontier ; the Arab incursions (a.d. 709) afford 
only a few glimpses of the borders of the Indus ; and the thirteen expeditions of 
j Mahmood the Ghuznivede (a.d. 1000 to 1025), give little beyond a vague and 
I general idea of the wealth of the country and the dense population of the 
Western Coast, whose idolatry Mahmood was empowered to scourge with the 
I strong arm of an Iconoclast; though he himself was but an instrument in the 
I hands of Providence; and in battering down guardian fortresses and destroying 
temples and shrines dedicated to false gods, had evidently no higher motive 
than that of pillaging the dedicated treasures, and carrying away the worshippers 
into slavery. | 

From this period we can faintly trace the progress of Mohammedan con- 
quest in India, to the establishment of the dynasty known as the Slave Kings ^ 
of Delhi (a.d. 1208.) Its founder, Kootb-oo-deen, originally a Turki slave, ! 
established the centre of Moslem dominion in the grand old Hindoo capital, 
chiefly by reason of the disunion which had arisen among the leading Rajpoot 
princes upon the failure of a direct heir, an<J the con$e<}uent jealousies and 
disputes regarding the succession. 
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Then the page of history becomes more and more legible until it records 
the invasion of Timur or Tamerlane (a.d. 1398), the terrible details of the siege 
of Delhi, and the general massacre in which it terminated ; and all the horrors 
enacted before “the apostle of desolation” took his departure, carrying off men 
and women of all ranks and ages into slavery, and leaving the devoted city 
without a government, and almost without inhabitants. • 

The succeeding Indian annals, though confused, are tolerably full to the 
commencement of that Important epoch which comprises the reigns of the 
Great Moguls. This brings us within the pale of modern history : we can note 
the growth and decay of Mogul dominion, and trace, at least in measure, the 
operating causes of its extension and decline. Viewed as a mere series of | 
biograj)hies, the lives of the Great Moguls attract by incidents, which the | 
pen of fiction, fettered by attention to probability, would hardly venture to i 
trace. The members of this dynasty had a decidedly literary turn, and several | 
of them have left records not only of the public events in which they played a | 
leading part, but also of the domestic scenes in which they figured as sons, ; 
husbands, or fathers. ! 

The value of these memoirs in elucidating or corroborating the histories of 
the period, is, of course, very great, and their authenticity rests on solid grounds, | 
apart from the strong internal evidence they afford of having been actually i 
written by the persons whose names they bear. 

Nothing can be more characteristic than the intense self-adulation with 
which Timur, or lamerlane, narrates his j)erfidious .and sanguinary career, 

I except perhaps the peculiar power of observation and analysis brought to bear 
I on new scenes which mark the autobiography of his descendant Baber, who, 
following in his footsteps, invaded India from Cabool, and, after a fierce struggle ! 
on the plains of Paiiiput (a.d. 1526), g.aiued easy possession of Delhi and Agra, ! 
and succeeded in laying the foundation of an extensive empire. 

numayun(A.D. 1530), Akber (a.d. 1556), Jehangeer (a.d. 1605), Shah Jehan 
(a.d. 1628), all encountered vicissitudes of the most singular and varied character; | 
and the Mogul history increases in interest until it culminates in the long reign of 
Aurungzebe (a.d. 1658), the ablest and most powerful, but the most ambitious and 
bigoted of his race. During his sway the predatory hordes of Maharashtra were 
formed by the Hindoo adventurer, Sevajee, into a powerful state ; the hated and 
despised Mahrattas grow strong upon the spoil of independent kingdoms demolished 
by th^ haughty emperor ; and finally, his troops, w^orn by incessant toil, became 
mutinous for want of pay and provisions, and suffered their aged leader to be 
hunted even to the death by foes ho had been accustomed to treat as utterly 
contemptible. The decay of the empire, which commenced several years before 
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I the death of Aurungzebe (a.d. 1707), then became rapid; usurping viceroys, 

I rebelling against their government and warring with the rulers of neighbouring 
states or provinces, aggravated the internal disorganisation. Nor were external 
foes wanting to complete the work of destruction : adventurers of all creeds and 
complexions fought fiercely over the ruins ; while, distancing meaner com- 
petitors, Nady: Shah (a.d. 1739) and Ahmed Shah (a.d. 1759), the robber 
: kings of Persia and Affghanistan, swooped down like vultures to secure 
! their share of the carcass ; and the chief cities of India, especially Delhi, 
repeatedly witnessed the most sanguinary enormities, and continued to do so 
until, one by one, they became gradually included in the widening circle of 
British supremacy. 

And why dwell thus on the past at such a crisis as this^ when the magic 
circle of our power has been rudely broken — when Delhi, filled to overflowing 
with all the munitions of war, has been treacherously snatched from our 
unsuspecting hands — and when the Crescent, raised again in deadly strife 
against the Cross, has been reared aloft as if in testimony that the Moslems 
, who came into India proclaiming war to the death against idolatry, have 
quite abandoned their claim to a Divine mission, and are allecting to make 
common cause wdth the Hindoos, whose creed and practice they formerly 
declaimed ao’ainst with so much horror and disgust? Now Mohammedans 
and Hindoos unite in committing crimes of a character so deep and deadly, j 
so foul and loathsome, that we find no parallel for them ; not in the relentless, | 
inventive vengeance of the Red Indians} not even in that crisis of civilised^ 
infidelity, that fierce paroxysm of the French lievolution, still shudderingly I 
called the Reign of Terror.'^ The Red Republicans made public avowal of j 
atheism; and awful was the depravity into which they sank, world-wide the ; 
shame they incurred : but recantation soon followed. These treacherous I 
Sepoys, who have so suddenly risen in a body, violating every oath of fidelity, I 
every tie of feeling and association — they, too, have their watchword : it is ! 

I not There is no God f it is Death to the ChristianS ^ | 

As in France, no religious persecution, but rather a state of conventional | 
. aj)athy, leavened by the poison of Voltaire, Diderot, Condorcet, alid their j 
clique, preceded the. atheistical and sanguinary outburst ; even so has it 
, been with India. Efforts for the extension of Christianity have been wholly 
I exceptional ; the rule has been tolerance, amounting to indifference, in all 
religious matters. Few who have been in the habit of reading Indian 
I periodicals, much less of mixing in Indian society, will deny that, however 
I manifest the desire for the diffusion of the Gospel might be in individuals, the 
government had remained markedly neutral. 
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The Mussulmans, let it be repeated, sulgug’ated and governed India in 
the character of anti-idolaters. They tolerated—and barely tolerated — the 
heathenism around them, to which their aversion was, for the most part, 
quite undisguised; and they were always eager for individual conversions. 
Their open assertion of the superiority of their faith was viewed as natural 
by the Hindoos; nor does any angry feeling appear to have been excited, save 
ill exceptional cases of actual persecution. Aurungzebe certainly alienated a 
large portion of his subjects by reviving a long-abandoned capitation-tax on 
j infidels; and whether he did this from a desire to refill the treasury emptied 
I by incessant warfare, or from sheer bigotry, the result was the same. Many 
causes (among which may be named, not as the avowed ones, but certainly 
not as the least powerful — sloth and sensuality, fostered by an enervating 
climate) have concurred in rendering the Indian followers of Mohammed 
comparatively regardless of that integral portion of their creed which 
enjoins its extension by all and every means. But no earnest believer in 
the Koran can be tolerant of idolatry; and therefore, when we hear of 
Moslem and Hindoo linked together in a most unprovoked crusade against 
Christians, it is manifest that the pretext is altogether false, and that the 
Mussulman, who is taught by the book he deems inspired never to name our 
Blessed Lord without reverence, or idols without abhorrence, cannot now be 
actuated by any religious motive, however perverted or fanatical, in violating 
the first principles of his faith and by affected sympathy with the professors 
i^^of a creed heretofore declared utterly polluted and debasing, using them 
i as dupes and tools in carrying out an incendiary plot, the planned details 
, of which only Devil-worshippers, possessed by unclean spirits, could have 
been supposed capable of conceiving and executing. The conspiracy, beyond 
a doubt, has originated in the desir? of the Mohammedans to recover their | 
lost supremacy in India, Its immediate and secondary causes are involved 
in temporary obscurity ; but the primum mobile must be sought for in the 
pages olftiistory. It is true the flame has spread like wildfire: but the 
important question for those who are capable of grappling with the com- 
plicated' bearings of this all-engrossing subject, is not — what hand applied 
the match ? but how came such vast masses of combustibles to be so widely 
spread, so ready for ignition ? 

To understand this in any satisfactory degree, the inquirer must be 
content to begin at the beginning, by carefully weighing the fragmentary 
records we possess of the history and character of the Hindoos as a distinct 
people, noting the causes which led to their gradual subjugation by the 
Moslems; next, those which paved the way for the introduction of European 
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Powers; and, lastly, the establishment and operation of British supremacy 
throug^hout India. ^ 

The indifference which the British nation and its rulers have so 
long- evinced to the study of Asiatic history, has been most unfortunate. 
Wrapped in fancied security, we have been too ignorant to be anxious, too 
indolent to be watchful ; and the few who have felt it an imperative duty to 
speak words of warning by bringing the experience of the past to bear upon 
the signs of the present, have found themselves set down as alarmists on this 
point at least, whatever their general character for ability and sound judg- 
ment. Yet the fact is certain, that almost every leading authority from the 
date of our earliest assumption of territorial power, has dwelt forcibly on the 
I necessity for unsleeping vigilance in the administration of Indian affairs, 
j This conviction has been the invariable result of extensive acquaintance with 
j the natives, and it is abundantly corroborated by the recorded antecedents 
; of both Hindoos and Mohammedans. 

Ihe history of India^ whether in early times or during* the Mohammedan 
epochj is as the brief outline sketched in preceding* pag*es was desigried to 
indicate no less interesting* as a narratire than important in its bearing* on 
the leading* events of the present epoch, which, in fact, cannot, without it, be 
I rendeied intelligible. T.he strug’gdes of European Powers for Asiatic ascen- 
I dancy, form leading* features in the annals of each of these states. Portugal 
I was first in the field, and long and fierce was the combat she waged to 
maintain exclusive possession of the rich monopoly of Oriental commerce. • ' 
The Dutch (then known as the Netherlandersj enjoyed a share of the 
profits in the capacity of carriers between the Portuguese factories and the 
northern nations of Europe j but when, in 1579, they formed themselves into a 
separate government in defiance of the power of Philip of Spain, that 
monai*ch, who then governed with an iron sceptre the united kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal, forbade the employment of the Dutch as inter- 
j mediaries a prohibition which led to their trafficking on their own account, 

I foiining various trading settlements in the East in the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, and supplanting their former emploj^ers. 

The first attempts of England were made, at the same period, by a 
company of London merchants, warmly encouraged by the Queen, who 
signed a charter on thiir behalf on the last day of the sixteenth century. 
During the following centur^’^ the English continued to be simply traders, 
with no cravings for political or territorial aggrandisement — absorbed in the 
business of buying and selling, and anxious only for the safety of their fleet, 
which rapidly became more formidable and extensive in proportion to the rich 
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freight it was destined to bear through seas infested with pirates, and fre- 
quently preoccupied by hostile European squadrons. 

' The eighteenth century opened upon an entirely new phase of Indian 
annals. The decay of Mogul power, which had, as has been stated, com- 
menced before the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, was greatly accelerated by 
that event, and by the war of succession which followed, as a natural con- 
sequence, the death of a Mogul emperor. The will of the deceased ruler 
decreed the division of his dominions among his sons-; and had they consented 
to this arrangement, and cordially united in carrying it out, their allotted 
portions might possibly have been consolidated into distinct kingdoms. But 
brotherly love rarely flourishes under the shadow of a despotic throne ; and 
the House of Timur formed no exception to this rule, having evinced a 
remarkable tendency to fratricide throughout the entire period of its Indian 
career. The younger sons of Aurungzebe went to war with their elder 
brother, each on his own account, and died the death they had provoked, 
leaving the survivor, Bahadur Shah, to rule as best he might the scattered 
territories styled the Empire. Anything more devoid of organisation — of any 
approach to unity — than the so-called Empire, cannot well be conceived. When 
Aurungzebe snatched the sceptre from the hands of his father, Shah Jehan, 
and condemned him to life-long captivity, the dominions he usurped were 
comparatively well governed, and might, under the sway of a ruler of such 
unquestionable ability, such indomitable perseverance, have been consolidated 
into a •comparatively hoinogeneous mass But the unhallowed ambition at 
whose shrine he had sacrificed the liberty of his father and the lives of his 
brothers, still hurried him on, rendering him reckless of the internal decay 
which w^as manifestly at wmrk in the very heart of his kingdom, wdiile 
he was lavishing his resources in spreading desolation and ruin, famine and 
the sword, through every independent kingdom within his reach — extending 
his own only in name, throwing down governments and ancient land-marks^ 
yet erecting none in their stead ; becoming terrible as a destroyer, when he 
might have been great as a statesman and a consolidator. 

A right view of the character of Aurungzebe, and a patient investigation 
of his career, is absolutely necessary to the obtainment of a clear insight into 
the state of India at the period when the English East India Company began 
to exchange their position of traders on suflerance for that of territorial lords. 
The first steps of this strange transformation can hardly be said to have been 
voluntary. The English merchants were still essentially traders. An exami- 
nation of the East India House records (and no attempt has ever been made 
to garble or hide them awmy from friend or foe), will prove to the most pre- 
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judiced observer, that, ns a body, tliey persistently opposed the acquisition of 
dominion. Nothing short of complete indiderence can nccopnt for the exces- 
sive ignorance of Indian politics manifested in their official correspondence. 
It may, indeed, be urged that English factors in a foreign land, in addition to 
their characteristic reserve, are naturally much engrossed by the duties and 
cares of their calling, and, apart from prejudice, may well be excused for a 
degree of preoccupation which prevents them from making any very vigorous 
effort to penetrate the barriers of language and creed, manners and customs, 
which separate them from the people with whom they come to traffic. A 
time arrived, however, when the English could no longer be blind to the 
alarming political and social state of India. Every year, much more every 
decade, the disorganisation increased. Certain native Hindoo states, such as 
Mysoor, Travancore, the little mountainous principality of Coorg, and a few 
others, had been exempted, by their position or their insignificance, from 
Moslem usurpation. With these exceptions^ strife and anarchy spread over 
I the length and breadth of India. It Avas no oi’ganised struggle of race or 
creed 5 for Mussulman fought against Mussulman, Hindoo against Hindoo, 
and each against the other ; Attghan warred with Mogul, Mogul with 
Rajpoot; Mahratta with all. The hand of every man was raised against his 
neighbour : the peasant went armed to the plough — the shepherd stood ready 
to defend his flock with his life; the energy and determination of local 
authorities kept up some degree of order in their immediate districts; but, 
in general, the absence of a government strong enough to protect its 
innocent subjects from internal vice or external aggression, was manifested 
ill .the fearful audacity with which the Pindarry, Dacoity, and Thug, the 
trained marauder, thief, and assassin, pursued their murderous avocations, 
in the blaze of noon as in the darkness of midnight. 

The Hindoos fell back upon the ancient village system, which the ] 
usurping Mohammedans had vainly striven to destroy ; and the internal j 
organisation of these little municipalities, each possessing its own Potail 
or Mayor, enabled them to parry, or at least rally from, attacks from 
without. 

The English laboured for the effectual fortification of the various factories 
gradually established in different parts of India, and included, according to 
their situation, in the three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Armed neutrality, however, would have been barely practicable^ even so far 
as the numerous warring native powers were concerned. The conduct of 
their European rivals rendered such a position quite untenable. The French 
East India Company had, so far as trade was concerned, proved a decided 
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failure: its employh were very inferior to the English as factors; but as 
political agents^ they possessed diplomatic instincts peculiar to themselves. 

. Dumas^ Dupleix, and the gifted La Bourdonnais, saw clearly the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the territorial establishment of their nation^ and they 
eagerly took part in the quarrels around them, making offensive and defensive 
alliances with the neighbouring states, interfering in cases of disputed 
succession, and taking, with bold and unfaltering steps, the apparent road to 
political power. None of the English functionaries approached their rivals 
in ability; but they could not be blind to the increasing danger of their 
situation ; and the example set by the French, of drilling native troops and 
organising them as far as possible in accordance with European notions, was 
followed throughout the British settlements. Then came the inevitable 
struggle between the two powers whose unsleeping rivalry had so often 
evidenced itself in strife and bloodshed at the very ends of the earth. At 
first they met in indirect hostility as the auxiliaries of native princes ; but the 
first indications of European war were eagerly seized on as a cause for direct 
opposition, and a fierce struggle ensued, which eventually left the English 
complete masters of the field. While the Carnatic, in which Madras is 
situated, was the scene of this contest, the English in Bengal were sub- 
jected to the most oppressive exactions by the usurping Mohammedan 
governor, Surajah Dowlali, whose seizure and pillage of Calcutta in June, 
1750, was marked by the horrible massacre of the Black Hole”— a deed 
which, up to that period, even Mohammedan annals can hardly equal in 
j ai’ ocity ; but to which, after the lapse of a hundred years, many terrible 
parallels have been furnished. 

The tidings, spread like wildfire through the British settlements, and the 
conviction became deep and general, that it would be madness to trust to the 
faith or hqmanity of such men as the depraved Surajah Dowlnh and his 
Moslem compeers, The Mogul Empire had become an empty name so fur 
as the distant provinces were concerned, and there was absolutely no native 
state either strong enough to protect the English settlements, or -just enough 
to be trusted. Never was the indomitable resolve of Britons in a foreign 
land more sternly tested, or more triumphantly evinced, than when their 
fortunes seemed at the lowest ebb — when the French and the Mohammedans, 
in different quarters, menaced their overthrow and extinction. To drive 
these dogs^into the sea!” was then, as now, the fervent aspiration of every 
Moslem regarding every European. But they wished to squeeze the 
orange before they threw away the rind. They were themselves divided, and 


had plans of individual aggrandizement to carry out against each other, and | ‘ 
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generally over the Hindoos ; and they well knew the value of European 
co-operation and instruction in the art of war. 

The recapture of Calcutta was speedily effected by a force of 000 
European troops and 1,500 Sepoys, commanded by a ci-devant writer, who 
had turned soldier, and risen to distinction in the Carnatic war. 

Robert Clive-for it was he— looked round and saw the opportunity offered 
j for exchanging the precarious footing then occupied by his countrymen for 
, one of far greater importance and security. The Hindoos were daily becomin-r 
more impatient of the Mohammedan yoke, and the haughty Mussulmans 
were themselves divided regarding their ruler, whose reckless profligacy and 
violent temper had given many of them provocation of a description which 
excites, m an Oriental, feelings of the fiercest and most enduring revenge. 
The English watched the course of affairs with deep anxiety, and soon 
ascertained that, in violation of a treaty entered into after the reconquest of 
Calcutta, Surajah Dowlah was plotting with the French for their destruction. 
Unquestionably, this procedure justified them in adopting hostile measures 
against their treacherous foe; though it does not even palliate some of the 
minor details, in which the crooked policy of Clive appears in painful contrast 
to his bravery as a soldier and his skill as a general. The result was the 
battle of Plassy (a.d. 1757), rapidly followed by the permanent establishment 
of British dominion in Bengal. 

j After this, the tide of success flowed on fast and full. If the reader will 
patiently peruse the pages of this history, he will see that our power has 
increased with marvellously little effort on our own part. As, when a stone 
I is flung into a river, the first small circle expands and multiplies beyond 
calculation — so, in India, have we gone on extending our limits, as from the 
I action of some inevitable necessity; less from our own will, than because we 
could not stand still without hazarding the position already gained. True, 
there have been most distressing instances of injustice and aggression; but 
these are the few and comparatively unimportant exceptions. So far as the 
j general obtainment of political ascendancy in India is concerned, we may 
quote the apt comparison used by an old Rajpoot prince to Colonel Tod, in 
1804, as conveying a perfectly correct idea of our process of appropriation. ' 
Alluding to a sort of melon which bursts asunder when fully matured, Zalim 
Sing said, “ You stepped in at a lucky time; the p’foot was ripe, and you had 
only to take it bit by bit.”* 

The manner in which w^e have acquired power in India, is one thing*; the 
j use we have made of it, is another and more complicated question. * For my 
I • Annals of Bajast' han, Vol. I., p. 766. 
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own part, I have long* watched the Anglo-Indian government with feelings 
of deep anxiety, and have laboured to the utmost of iny ability to awaken the 
British nation to a sense of the responsible and critical situation they had 
been led to occupy. It is now close upon twenty years since I was permitted, 
by the East India Company, to edit the official records of a survey made by 
J)]’. Buchanan in Eastern India; and the impression on my mind was so 
forcible^ that I could not refrain from prefacing the selections with a declara- 
tion that the handwriting was on the wally and nothing but a complete and 
radical alteration of our system of government, could avert the punishment 
justly merited by our misuse of the great charge committed to us. 

The primary reason of this misuse I believe to be the false and wicked 
assertion, that we won India by the sword, and must keep it by the 
sword There is another aphorism, much older and of much higher authority, 
which we should do well to think on — ^^They that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.^^ We did not conquer India by violence : we canie as peaceful 
traders, and spent long years in that capacity ; and during that time we 
succeeded in impressing on the minds of the natives a lively conviction of 
our energy, ability, and integrity. When the crisis came — as come it did, 
without our knowledge and greatly to our discomfiture — counting-houses were 
turned into barracks, bales of piece-goods helped to make bai'ricades, clerks 
and writers were metamorphosed into military leaders, and, while themselves 
but learners, drilled the natives round them into a state of discipline before 
unknown. 

Thus was formed the nucleus of that army on which we have leaned as 
if that, and that alone, had been the means of our obtaining dominion in 
India. For the perfect organisation of that mighty force, which lately 
numbered 300,000 men, we laboured with unwearied patience ; and to this 
grand object we sacrificed every other. So long as tlie Sepoys were duly 
cared for, the condition of the mass of the people was a matter of com- 
parative indifference. It was not the Great Ruler of the Universe, whose 
inscrutable decrees had placed this vast tract of heathendom in the hands 
of a people who professed to serve Him and Him only; rejecting every 
tradition of men ; relying only on the mediation of His Son ; resting for 
guidance only on His written word ; asking only the interpretation of His 
Holy Spirit ; — not so ! The Anglo-Indian dominion had nothing whatever to 
do with any such religious speculations. We were not bound to set before the 
people the example of the faith which we affect to believe the very leaven of 
the earth. Until the last few years we did not view it even as a case of 
stewardship. We were not even called upon to exert our energy for developing 
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the physical resources of the country, and ameliorating* the condition of the 
mass of the people. And why? Because free Britons, in the middle of the 
nineteenth centur}^, have seen fit to assume the position of military despots, 
drowning the conviction that India was a God-given trust, in the vague 
notion of its being ^^an empire of opinion;” and then sinking, by an easy 
transition, from rationalism into the more popular notion of sheer force — an 
empire of the sword,” held by the might of our own strong arm. 

Scepticism and cowardice lie at the root of our present disasters: delibe- 
rately have we chosen the fear of man, which blinds and enervates, rather 
than the fear of God, which enlightens and strengthens. With infatuated 
credulity we have nursed in our bosom the serpent that has stung us to 
the quick. Tolerance is, indeed, on essentially Christian quality; but who 
shall dare assume that praise for the Christianity which was made in the 
persons of high Protestant (?) officials, to bow its head before the licentious 
profligacy of the Mussulmans, and the heathen abominations and disgusting 
impurities of the modern Brahmlnical priesthood, and to witness, in silence, 
the spiritual enslavement and physical degradation of the mass ? 

We thought, perhaps, both Mussulmans and Brahmins too enervated by 
their respective orgies to be dangerous as enemies. This but proves our 
utter ignorance of the Oriental character, especially as developed in the 
Mohammedans. Let the reader glance over the history of their founder 
(and I have striven to sketch it in a subsequent page, in faithfulness, and not 
with the pen of a caricaturist), he will see in the False Prophet the type of 
sensuality, bigotiy, ambition, grounded and rooted in the fiercest fanaticism ; 
and that type has been perpetually reproduced, and will continue to be so 
until Mohammedanism shall be swept from the face of the earth. 

How soon that may be, none can prophesy; but the general rising now 
taking place among the Mussulmans in Africa and Syria, as well as in India, 
are pointed at by many observers as preceding and indicating the death-throes 
of this once powerful, but already deeply sunken race. 

For us, if we would hope to conquer, it must be by turning to the Lord 
of Hosts, as a nation, in deep repentance and humility : then only may we 
justly look for present help, and anticipate for the future that gift in which 
we have been so lamentably deficient — a right judgment in all things.^^ 
Thus favoured, we shall not shrink from the responsibilities of an evangelized 
nation; but shall understand, that there is no surer way of obtaining 
respect in the e3^e8 of the quick-witted Hindoos, than by a consistent 
adherence to our religious professions. The means commend themselves to 
every unprejudiced person really versed in Indian affairs; and, assuredly, none 
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Other will be blessed of God. We cannot hope to pass off’ indifference for 
tolerance ; the Mohammedans see througfh the flimsy disgmise, and bid the 
I heathen throw off the ig*nominious yoke of Kafirs (infidels.) Christianity i 
I they reverencej and dread to see us manifest any tokens of it. WelJ they may; I j 
for nothing else will cover our head in the day of battle. That day has come. 
May we now have g’race to control the fearful passions provoked by the most 
horrible outrag’es ; and may the memory of our own shortcoming-s towards 
Godj enable us, if He g-ives the victory, to use it mercifully. Let us not 
forg*et, that the innocent blood spilt in the last few weeks, cannot blot out the 
memory of the debt which Engdand owes to India.* The Parliament of I j 
Britain now must dictate the course to be followed in a matter of vital i ! 
importance to the nation whose opinions it represents. Tlie portion of the | | 
British public impressed with sound and practical religious views, is, happil}^, | j 
larg*er and more influential than would appear to superficial observers. The ' | 
fact is indicated in the increase of missionary enterprise, the extension of , I 
education, and, indirectly, in the progress of public improvements, and the ; I 
initiation of reformatory measures. The faulty judicial system, the partial | ! 
and vexatious land-tenure, the defective monetary circulation of India, have I | 
come under discussion ; and if, as God in mercy grant, Britain is permitted * j 
to retain the brightest jewel in her crown — the most valuable of her j j 
transmarine possessions — it is fervently to be desired that we may apply | | 
ourselves diligently to remedy all deficiencies, to repair, as far as possible, 
past neglects, and provide against future emergencies. ! 

The details of the present terrible episode will be given fully in subsequent i 
])ages; day by day that close seems approaching, with the record of which 
the Author hopes to be enabled to terminate this Work. 

* The pecuniary debt \s wholly on the side of Englund. The cost, alike of civil and military government, including 
the payment of the royal troops, has been entirely defrayed from the Indian revenues . so, if we succeed, must be the 
expenses of the present insurrection. The money remittances to England from the three Presidencies average five 
million sterling for the last sixty years. There is scarcely a country in the United Kingdom but has had the value of 
its landed property enhanced by the investments of fortunes, the fruit of civil or military services or of commercial 
success in llindoostan. Again, how many British .statesmen and commanders have had their genius elicited and 
educated in India. A noble field has been annually opened for the youth of Britain, and an e.xpansive tone given to 
j society by the constant iliscussion of great subjects. 

The mcrcliant and the manufacturer can best estimate the importance of a large, increasing, and lucrative market, • 
free from high or hostile tariffs ; and the advantage of an almost unlimited cximmand of commodities, the regular obtain- 
raent of which is essential to the steady employment of their operations. Nor must it be forgotten, that Indian 
Imports and Exports to the amount of thirty million sterling, now furnish profitable employment to the best class of 
mercantile shipping. 
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Abdallit, or Dooranit, 173. 

Abul Fagil, author of Akber Namah 
and Ay ten Akbery, 91, 108; assassi- 
nation, 114. 

Adil Shah dynatty at Be^apoor — ori^fin, 
96 ; war with Humayua, 130 ; extinc- 
tion by Aurungzebe, 150. 

Adminigtration o/jugtice, 350, 551. 

Afghans, or Patans, 86. 

Afghan war — opinions thereon, 435. 

Afghanistan, 27 ; reception of Moham- 
tneilanism, 56 ; war with Aurun^^zebe, 
1 17 , Shah Soojal^ restored by British 
troops, 437 ; British beleaguered in 
Cabool cantonments, 440; capitula- 
tion and retreat, 442 ; massacre in the 
Jugdulluck Pass, 443; British reoccu- 
pation of Cabool, 445 ; proceedings of 
“army of retribution" denounced by 
Lord Brougham, 447 ; destruction of 
Great Bazarfr and Mosque, 448 ; evacu- 
ation of the country, 448, 

Agra occupied by Baber, 81; captured by 
Lake, 390; topography, 481, 

Ahalya Bye, (See Holcar Principaliiy). 

Aheer, or shepherd, 249. 

Ahmednuggtir, 98; kingdom subjugated 
by Shah Jehan, 130. 

Ahmed'Shah {Emperor), accession, 173; 
deposition, 175. 

Ahmed Shah Doorant, King of Afgha- 
nistan, 3; invades India, 173; obtains 
cession of the Punjab, 175; gains the 
battle of Paniput, 179. 

Ajrneer, 106. 

Akber {Emperor), birth, 88 ; early perils, 
91; accession, 107; Hindoo marriages, 
110; conquests, 110; character, 115; 
personal appearance, 116; death, 116; 
vast wealth, 119. 

Akber Khan, the Wallace of Cabool, 440, 
442, 445. 

Alexander the Great, 21, 25; invades 
India, 27; Indian marches, 29, 30; 
departure and death, 35 ; cities or mili- 
tary stations founded by him, 37 ; his 
commercial policy, 37. 

Ali Verdi Khan, or Mohabet Jung, vice- 
roy of Bengal, 170, 243; death, 271. 

Allahabad and Corah, sold by E. I. Com- 
pany to Shuja Dowlah, 326. 

Almora (see Kumaon), 413. 

Alumgeer II. {Emperor), accession, 175; 
assassination, 176. 

Amber, or Jeypoor, 106; Rajah Jey Sing 
II. builds Jeypoor, 162; condition of 
principality in 1745, 249. 

Amboyna: Dutch government torture and 
execute English factors, 209. 

Ameer Khan, Mohammedan adventurer, 
392, 393, 408, 416. 

Ameer. ooUOmra : Ameer, Emir, or Mir, 
75. 

Ameere qf Sinde, division of power, 449; 
patriarchal administration, 450; con- 
quered and deposed by British, 452; 
case of Ali Morad, 452, 459. 

Amereot, Rajpoot principality, 88, 106, 


Amrut Rao, 393, 394. 

Anjengo settlement, 253. 

Arcot, founded, 251 ; occupation and de- 
fence by Clive, 264. 

Aria {Kingdom of), 48. 

Armegaun, station formed there, 211. 

Army {Anglo-Indian), state in 1765. 
304 ; increased to enforce collection of 
taxes, 312; hired by Shitja Dowlah to 
extirpate Rohillas, 329 ; arrears of pay, 
352; sepoys faithful, though nearly 
starving for want of pay, 361 ; arrears 
in 1786, 365; state in 1798, 378 ; 
European and native force join British 
in Egypt, 388 ; dissatisfaction of Euro- 
peans at Madras, 409; state in 1817, 
416; military expenditure, 422 ; con- 
dition before the mutiny of 1857, 553 — 
555 ; tabular view of Europeans and 
natives employed, 565. 

Arracan, ce<led to E. 1. Company by King 
of Ava, 425. 

ArUUery, early use in India, 96. 

Aseerghur, 104, 105; obtained possession 
of by the first Nizam, 159; captured 
by the English, 398. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 375. 

Asoca, edicts of, 86. 

Asuf Jah (see Cheen Kilich Khan), 156; 
meaning of term, 160. 

Attack Fort, 113. 

Aurungzebe{Emperor),(i\ character, 133; 
usurpation, 135; imprisons his father, 
135 ; procures the death of his brothers 
and nephews, 135—- 139; illness, 140; 
Hindoo insurrection, 147; rebellion of 
his son. Prince Akber, 148; personal 
appearance, 151; his armies, 151; last 
campaign in the Deccan, 152; death, 
153; will, decreeing division of empire 
among his sons, 153; peculiar direc- 
tions for his funeral, 153; farewell 
letters, 153; conduct to Hindoos and 
to conquered enemies, 154 ; anecdote, 
229. 

Auto da at Goa, 193. 

Agecn Akhery, 570. 

Baber {Emperor), early history, 79 ; 
invasion of Indio, 80; autobiogra- 
phy, 80 — 82 ; foundation of Mogul 
empire, 83 ; death, character, and 
career, 84. 

Bflctria {Kingdom of), 48 — 50. 

Bahadur Shah, or Alum Shah Bahadur, 
Emperor (Prince Mauzim), 140; gene- 
rous mediation on behalf of King of 
Golconda, and seven years’ imprison- 
ment, 150; accession, 154; wars and 
death, 155. 

Bahe^ur Shah, King of Guzerat, opposes 
Humayun, 84 ; killed by Portuguese, 
85. 

Bahar, or Behar (Magadha), 15, 18, 107. 

Bahmani kinge of the Deccan, ori^n of 
dynasty, 93; good King Mahmood 
Shah 1., 93, 94 ; Humayun the Cruel, 
94 ; extinction of dynasty, 96. 

Betird {Sir David), 381, 382. 


Bandu, Seik hinder, 155; capture and 
execution, 157. 

Banians, native bankeis, 218. 

Banks {Indian), 565. 

Bappoo Gokla (Mahratta general), 417, 

Bareed Shah dynasty of Bedar, 101, 

Barlow {Sir George), provisional admin- 
istration, 406 ; breach of treaties, 406. 

Batecala, defended by Ranee against 
Portuguese, 191 ; ma.ssacre of English 
for slaughter of a cow, 230. 

Baita, extra pay, 304, 428. 

Baltics, Paniput (1526), 81; Paniput 
(1556), 108; Huldighat (1592), 112; 
Samaghur (1658), 131; Cujwa (1659), 
137; Kurnaul (1/38), 164; Paniput 
(1759), 179; Plussy (1757), 278 ; 
Buxar (1764), 299 ; Cher coolee (1 771), 
319; Bareilly (1774), 329; Porto 

Novo (1781), 354 ; Poliloor (1781), 
355; Assaye (1803), 395; near Delhi 
(1803), 396; Laswaree (1803), 397 ; 
Argaum (1803), 398; Kirkee (1817), 
417; Corygaum (1818), 418; Aslitoo 
(1818), 419; Mtthidpoor (1817), 420 ; 
Tezecri (1818), 420; Mcanee (1843), 
451; Hyderabad (1843), 452 ; Maha. 
rajpoor (1843), 452; Puniar (1843), 
452; Moodkee and Feroz«>hah (1845), 
454 ; Aliwaland Sohraon (1846), 455 ; 
Chillianwallah (1849), 456; tabular 
view of principal battles, 400—463. 

Beechwa, Mahratta weapon, 143, 

Beejanuggur, Hindoo kingdom, 96; ex- 
tinction, 97. 

^e^Vy/oor, conquered by Aurungzebe, 150, 

Beera, or pdn, 111, 

Benares, 17 ; Rajah Cheyte Sing deposed 
by Warren Hastings; resistance, de- 
feat, and banishment ; annexation of 
principality by E. 1. Company, 360— 
362 ; natives resist a house-tax, 410. 

Benjield {Paul), intiigues in the Car- 
natic, 347. » 


234 ; in 1757, 271 — 282; revenue and 
expenditure in 1760, 290; corruption 
of officials, 294 ; general piofliiracy, 
1760 to 1770, 307 ; civil service in 
1772, 322; supreme council, 331, 

Bentinck {lAtrd William), character given 
by Jacquemont, 428 ; administration. 
428—431. 

Berar, or Nagpoor (see Bhonslay family), 
invaded by Patans and Pindairies, 409, 
414; subsidiary force established in 
Berar, 414; annexation, 459. 

Bemadoite, captured by British at Cud- 
dalore, 358. 

Bernier, Shah Jehan 's French physician 
132. 


Bhawalpoor {Khan of), rewarded by Lord 
Ellenborough, 450. ^ 

Bheels, 141. 

Bhonslay family establish principality in 
Berar, 168; Pursoiee, 168; Ragojee, 
394 ; Cuttack and Balasore surren- 
dered to B. I. Cqmpany, 399;'Appa 
a 
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Sahib usurps tlu- tlirorie, 41*1 ; joins 
Peishwa a^jainst Kn^lish, 41H; deft-at, 
flight, and obscure death, 420. 

Bhopal, 410. 

Bhow (Mahratta term), 177. 

Bhurtpoor (Jat fortrest of), 219, 406, 
426. 

Btkanerr [Ilajpoot sfofe of), 106. 

BiHhnptt of Cnlrn/fa — Miildlcton, 421 ; 

Hcbcr, 421 ; Jnmo, 421 , 'Turner, 421. 
Bombay, island ('(tied by Portugal, 216; 
transferred by crown to E. I. Company, 
217; population, 217; prcsulenc'y, 
316, 340 -315; topography, 481. 
Boodhmn,\\,\[\\ Alompra, 422; Shwe- 
da-gon, or lioodhist temple, 424. 

Bor^, Macedonian galleys injured ^ by 
phenomenon, 34. 

Boughlon ((iahriel), obtains trading pri- 
vileges from Shah Jehan, 214. 
Brahmiutftm, 13, 15. 

Brahmifii, character of, by Abul Fnzil 
117. 

Brifiys (Co7o>ie/), translation of Ferishta’s 
Ihatory of Mohammedan India, .55 ; and 
of the Stynr ul Mutakhniu, 15G. 
Brinjarries, itinerant corn dealers, 370. 
Bruce's Annals of K. /. Company, 231. 
Brydon (fir.), survivor of Cabooi mas- 
snere, 443. 

Bullaee, Bullawa, or JJher, Hindoo func- 
tionary, 572. 

Bundidvund, J06, 395; annexation, 398. 
Buonaparte, letters to I'lpjioo Sultan 
and Zeinaun Shah, 377. 

Burman Empire, 123 ; migration of 
Mughs, 423; first Burmese *w.ii , 423; 
titles of kings ot Ava, 423; English 
inva.sion, 424 ; second Jluiinesc war. 
450. 

Bunm {Sir Alexander), 438, 439. 

Bxmy, French connnander-in-chief, 2G1, 
263; captured by English, 2H5. 

Byadhce, llitiduo functional y, 572. 


meads,” 127; favounte retreat of .suc- 
cessive emperors, 249 ; severance from 
empire, 2l9. 

Caste, 14 ; interference with, at Vellore, 
407. 

Cazt, or Mohammedan judge, 117. 

Champaneer hill-fott, 102. 

Chanderi, lOG, 


Caaba, or Knaha, at Me<va, 52. 

Cabooi, seveiod from Mogul empire liy 
Naiiii islidu 167 ; Zem.iuii Shah, 3/7, 
388, 4o3 : Shah Soojah and Dost Mo- 
hamin.d, 433. Afyhumstan), 
Cabot {(iioranni or John), 197, 

settlement formed, and Fort 
William built, 221 ; piesnleney euated, 
235; soil jmrehased in tec-simplc, 240; 
Mahiattn diteh formed, 213; Foit 
William besieged and taken by Surajah 
Dowlah, 273 ; the “ Lll.u k Hole,” 21[\ ; 
Foit William recaptured by Clive and 
Watson, 274; .supicme court in 1780, 
337 ; lopogiapliy, 481, 

Cali, consol t ot Siva, 253; human heads 
offered at lur «hnnc at Clnttledroog, 
318. 

Calicut {Hindoo principalifi/ of), 182; 

Portuguese deteated, 186.* 

Cananore {Hindoo prwcipnhti/ of), 184. 
Candahar, coinpuied by Baber, 80 ; lost 
by Slinh Jehan, 131 ; kingdom founded 
by Ahmed Shah, an Afghan, 172; 
Cashmere iueoipornted with Candahar’ 
219; city occupied hy Shah Soojall 
and the Englii,h, 436. 

Canovj, ancient Hindoo city, 65. 

Vurcoons, or clerks, 141. 

Carnatic , exUwt, 93 ; singular misnomer, 
251 ; English and French support lival 
nawabs, 263; bistoiy during the I8th 
renewal of hostilities, 
w83; sufferings of population, 315; 
annexation, 387 ; Carnatic debt and 
firm of PiJmer and Co., 421. 

Cashm^e, 41 ; history of, 113; “ saffron 


Chandcmagorcy Frencli settlement, cap- 
tured by English, 275; condition in 
1757, 275. 

Chandragiri (Ray eel or Rayahs of). 213, 
218. 250, 253. 

Chnnrfi, Htand.aid of Mewar, 112. 
Charnock {Job), 222. 

Cheen Kilirh Khan, 156; known as 
Ni/.am-ool-Moolk, the Nizam, and 
Asuf Jah — intrigues at Delhi, 158; 
governor of Malwa, 158; fournks an 
independent power in the Deccan, 159; 
becomes vizier, 160; called “ the old 
Dcecani baboon,” 160; quits Delhi in 
disgust, 160 ; returns to the Deccan, 
arui establishes bi.s government at Hy. 
derabad, 160 ; eourted back to Delhi, 
162 ; iliaraeter, 162, 167 ; death, 173. 
Chela h, 118. 

Child {John and Josiah), 220. 

Cholera, or Black Death, tiaverses India 
m 1817, 419. 

Chant, levied by Sevnjee, 146, 249. 
Chou'kecdar, Hindoo functionary, 572. 
Christianity m India, 529—535. 

Chunar fortress, captured by Humayun, 
86 . 

Cities {principal Indian), 481 — 185. 
Clarer.ng {(icneral), 331 ; quarrel with 
Waiien Hastings, .336 ; death, 337. 
Climate, 486 — 191. 

■Cltre {Robert, Lord), birth and early 
career, 258 ; attempts suicide, 258; 
narrow escape at A root, 264 ; maniiige, 
268 ; obtains j.igluK from Meer Jatfier, 
and great we.iltb, 281, 287 ; created 
Baron of Plassy. 301 ; .subdues mutiny 
of I'^ngli.sh officers, 305 ; traits of 
character, 305; iriegular gains, 306; 
parliamentary inquiry, and .suicide, 307. 
Cochin, 184; rajalis ill-trented by the 
Dutch, 244 ; tribute to English, 410. 
Coins, 565 ; dihnar, 62 ; dirhem, 62, 69 ; 
faiiam, 75; gold fannm, 311; boon, 
97 ; pagoda, 75, 235, 384 ; pice, 217 ; 
rupee, 217; sicca rupee, 291; shah- 
ruki, HI ; tunkh.T, 570. 

Colhqe of Fort William, 402. 

Coiiiberriiere (Viscount), at Bhurtpoor, 

4 26 

Comma/iders.in-chief—Coote, 355, 357, 
358 — (see Cornivnllis and Harris) ; El- 
phiiistone— ojiptivity, 439 ; death, 4 15 ; 
(lough, 445, 

Commerce {Indian), 560, 562. 

Conolly, thiee brothers, 441; John, 441; 

Arthur martyred at Bokha'a, 447. 
Cootenrny, hereditary village accountant, 
98. 

Coolies (Hilt), 141. 

Coorg, 253; captured by Hyder AH, 348; 
insurrections under Tippoo ISultan, 
367 ; Rajah Vwr Rajundrn supplies 
the Engliiih with grain in the invasion 
of Mysoor, 379 ; annexation, 430; 
ev-rajah in England, 4.30 ; daughter 
god-diild to Queen Victoria, 430; 
question regarding rajah’s funded pro- 
perty, 430 ; landed tenure in, 569. 
Cornwallis {Lord), governor-general and 
commahder-in-chief, 366 ; e.stablishes a 
fixed land rent throughout Bengal, 
366 ; zemindar settlement, 573 ; judi- 
dal system and foreign policy, 367 — 


373 ; second administration, 405 ; 
death, 406. 

Covenanted and uncovenanted services, 
549. 

Crime, statistics of, 542—544. 

Crishna, or Krishna, 17,253. 

Crishna Kiimari, Princess of Oodipoor. 

408. ^ ’ 

Cunjee, or rice-water, 265. 

Currency, insufficient, 311. 

Cutwal, or magistiate, lOl. 

Dacoifs, or Deceits, 330. 

Dalhuusie {Marquis of), review of ad- 
ministration, 459. 

Danish E. I. Company, 205; settlements 
in the 18th century, 2.31, 215. 

Debt {Indian), 365, 374, 422. 

Dercan, suffeiings of inhabitants during 
wars of Auiungzebe, 152. 

Dehra Doon annexed by E.I. Company, 

4 1 3, 

Delhi, 41 ; slave kings of, 72; saeked by 
Timur, 78 ; captured by Baber, 81 ; 
new city built by Slmh Jehan, 135; 
earthquake, 159 ; s^-ized by Nadir Sh.ah 
— massacre of citizens, 165; captured 
by Mahrattas, 178 ; seized by Rohillas, 
emperor blinded, and his family tor- 
tured, 373 ; taken by Lake, .397. 

Dellon (French pbysunan), impnsoned by 
inquisition at Gon, 193. 

Dennte {Colonel), 436. 444, 

Deo, a good Sjurit, 17.5. 

Desmookhs, 1 11 ; ine.aiiiMg of word, 157. 
Di'Vicottn, capture of, 258 ; occupation 
by English, 259. 

Dewannee, .300; of T3engal, R.ahnr, and 
Oiissn, obtained fiom Shah Alum. 303. 
Dhar {Piiars of), 161, .320 
Dhnngurs of Maharashtra, 249. 

Dhnrna, species of dunning, 169. 

Diamonds, and other precious stones, 497. 
Diseases {Jndian), 491. 

Dm occupied by Portuguese, 100. 

Doid Mohammed, 1.33, 436, 437. 418. 
Duelling prohibited by E. 1. Company’ on 
penalty of dismissal, 366. 

Duff's {Captain Grant), History of the 
Mahrattas', 149. 

Dnleep Sing (Maharajah), 454. 

Dupleix, Fiencb governor-gcnciMl, 248; 
political intrigues of Madame Dnpleix, 
259; biilliant success, 26.3; reverses, 
268; supeiscsfiion and death, 269. 
Ditrrahs, or camps, 239. 

Dastveks, or passports. 416. 

Dutch power, rise of, 195; Cornelias 
Houtman, 195 ; E. I. Companies, 196 ; 
dividends, 206 ; position in the 18th 
centuiy, 2.33; lucrative trade, 245 ; 
hostilities with English, 288 ; decreased 
impoitanee, 317; cession of settlements 
to English, 421, 427. 

Dyt, an evil spirit, 175. 


East Indiamen, 227. 

Education, 537, 5.38. 

Edwardes (Major Herbert), 455. 

Ellenborovgh {Earl of), orders evaona- 
tion of Afghanistan, 445; “song of 
triumph,” 448 ; recall, 453. 

Elphinstune (Mountstuarl), British resi- 
dent at Poona, 416; embassy to A - 
ghaniston, 434. 

English E. I. Companies, origin, 5, 6, 
197; first company, 196; chartered 
and protected by Elizabeth, 200 ; term* 
of charter, 201 ; first fleet, 202 ; iu- 
crease of navy, 204, 227 ; commence- 
ment of trade with Bengal, 212; par- 
hamentory dbcussion.s, 212 ; statistirs, 
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212, 213; dividends, 213; hostilities 
with Aurungzebe, 221; convoy pilgrim 
vessels to Mecca, 227 ; hostility of 
rival companies, 228 ; rival agencies at 
Mogul court, 229 ; large importation of 
piece goods, 229 ; union of companies, 
238 ; war with French, 254 ; bribery 
and corruption, 301 ; parliamentary 
interference, 309 ; company on verge 
of bankruptcy, 312 ; “ regulating act” 
of pui liament, 312 ; breach of.faith with 
the'einperor, 324 ; renewal of charter 
(1793), and financial position, 371 ; 
fiances, 422,428; renewal of chaiter 
(1833), 431. 

Enylish Rwntinn Company, chartered by 
Queen Elizabeth, 1 98. 

Knyhah Turkey Company, 199. 

Elal Rao, faithful Mahratta leader, 314. 
Eunuchs, 120. 

Eusofzie Afyhans, 113. 

Ejcecution by blowing from guns, prac- 
tiM'd by Lally, 283 ; by Munro, 299. 

Famine in 1061, 139; in Bengal, 1769- 
'70, 310 ; in the Carnatic, 356 ; in the 
Deccan, 400. 

Fedcyan, zealots of Almowut, 72. 

Eeizt, brother of Abnl Fazil, 1 15. 

Eftflousi, author of i^hah Namah , death, 
66. 

Feriihta, Mohammedan histoiian, 55 , his 
works, 102; defimtion of Clinstian 
docinnes, 232. 

Ferokshoor [Emperor), 156; ac'cession, 
and liee usi! of the bow-^tring, 156 ; 
war with Sciks, 157 ; muidcied by 
.Seyed brotlicrs, 158. 

Fish {Mogul Order of ihe), 262. 

Foujdiir, or military governor, 117. 

J^UinciH {Sir Philip), 331 ; leputed author 
of Junius' , wounded in duel 

witli governoi -gfUK’ral, 339; resigns, 
niitJ I (till ns to Engl, Old, .339. 

French East India Companies, 7, 205 ; 
eonipiinj fonnrd by Colbert, 218; un- 
siKNevsIi.l ;is tnidijs, 227 ; jiosition in 
India in the L'-tli icnlurj. 235; OuniHS 
go\(i noi -gt neral, 216, warwitli Eng- 
lish, 2.'’)4 ; j)io( ( ('(lings in the Caimdie, 
2(jl ; powci at Its height, 2<).l , no 
nnht.iiy po^t left, 286 cMiiu'tiOll of 
('onipiii} , 28". 

Ficnr/i fqheeis m native sen ice—Vcv- 
ron, 390 , \entuia, Court, and Allaid, 

451. 

French possessions in India, 319, 350 
(see ftminoparfe)' repuhhe neg(»tiate 
with Tippoo Sultan, 379 ; Poiidieheiiy 
seized h) Bnlish, 389. 

Cadi, or Hindoo throne, 1G2. 

Calloway (Ceneral), 427. 

Canyes, steam navigation, 430; source, 
h-iigtli. ike., 480. 

Geoyiaphy of India, extent and bounda- 
rics, 464, 465 ; aspect of proviaces and 
districts, 510, 511. 

Geoloyy, 492 — 494. 

Ghaut <[Iiala and Payeen), 251. 

Charts, or Chorees. 94, 96, 108, 436. 

I'^ptured from the Angiia family, 

Ghor [House of), 71. 

Ghuznee [liou^e of), 59 ; population, 66— 

69 ; termination of dynasty, 70 ; city 
taken by Engli.sh, 436; sandal-wood 
gates, 445 ; destruetion of fortress, 447. 
Gillespie [Rollo), K\\. 

Goa c.apturcd by Portuguese, 97, 187* 

Inquisition established, 193. 

Gokud [Rana of), ill-treatcd by E. I. 


Company, 405 ; Lord Lake's appeal on 
his behalf, 4t)5. 

Gotconda, last independent Mohamme- 
dan state destroyed by Aurungzebe, 150. 
Gomastahs, or native agents, 295. 
Gombroon, 208. 

Gonedulees, 174. 

Goorkas, spread over Nepaul, 410; 

origin of dynasty, 411 ; infantry. 415. 
Gosaen, Hindoo religious mendicant, 
146. 

Government [Anylo^ Indian), 545—548. 
Governors - general — Wan en Hastings, 
331 — 365; Marquis Cornwallis, 366 — 
374 ; Sir John Shore (ufteiward.s Loid 
Teignmouth), 374, 375; Karl of Morn- 
ington (afterwards Marquis Wellesley), 
376 — 404 ; Mur(]uis Cornwallis, 405 — 
406 ; Sir George Barlow (piovisional), 
406, 407 ; Earl of Minto, 408 — 410; 
liOrd Moiia (afterwards Marquis of 
Hastings), 410; John Adim (pio\i- 
sional), 422 ; Earl Amherst, 422 — 
428 ; Butterworth Bayley (provisional), 
128; Loid William Bentinek, 428 — 
431; Sir Charles Metcalfe (proii- 
sional), 131 ; T.ord Auckland, 431 — 
433; Eail of Ellenborough. 44.3 — 152 ; 
Sir Henry (ufteiw.uds Loid) Ilardinge, 
453 — 455 ; Earl (afterwards Marquis) 
of Dalhoii.sie, 456 — 459. 

Great Moguls, Emperois, or Padshahs, 
of the House of Timur. (See Timur, 
Baber, Ibimayun, Akber, Rhah Jehan, 
Ehah Alum, Aurunyzebe, Bahadur 
Shah, Jehander Shah, Feroks/ieer, 
Mohammed Shah, Ahmed Shah. Alum, 
yeer 11.) Enormous wealth ot Great 
Moguls, 119; crown and throne, 120; 
peacock throne, 135; seized by N.idir 
Shah, 166. 

Grnnth, Seik scriptures, 155. 

Guiipouder (alleged use in India, a . d . 
1008), 61. 

Guru, 155; Guru Govind, 155. 

Cuzerat, kings of, 101 ; Mahmood Be- 
gntiu, 103; Hahadur Shah, 85, 10.1, 
coiuiueied liy Akber, 110; ehout and 
sui(I(sbniooki gi anted to lVlaJualta.s 
161,249. 

Gwalior, 106; Gwalior foi tress, a state 
piison, 120, 128; Bastille of Hindoo- 
Stan, 136; taken l»y Ran.i of Goliud, 
311; pcininnent occupation by Sinilia 
—standing camp estublislicd, and city 
founded, 4 16. 

Ilafz, poet of Sliiraz, 91. 

Ilalhed's Digest of Hindoo Laws, 323. 

HamilPm’s [Captain), New Account of 
the East Indies, 211. 

Hamilton [Surgeon), cures Feroksheer, 
and obtains piivileges for E. 1. Com- 
pany, 239. 

Hanicay [Jonas), 172. 

Harauii, Rajpoot principality, 106. 

Harbours [Principal), 512, 513. 

Harris [Lord), commander-in-chief, .398; 
governor of Madras, 582. 

Hastings [Marquis of), character of his 
administration, 421; death, 422; his 
wife, the Countess of Loudon, 422. 

Hastings [Warren), 296; advocates na- 
tive rights 299; early history, ,321 ; 
made goviTnor of Bengal, 322 ; sells 
children of robbers as slaves, 330; 
appointed governor-general, 331 ; per-’ 
son and character. 331 ; charges of 
peculation, 332 ; contest with Nunco- 
niar, 335 ; repudiates resignation ten- 
dered by his agent .336; marries 
Baroness Imhoff, 337 ; duel with Fran- 


cis, 339 ; conduct to Rajah of Benares, 
360 ; flies by night from Benares, 361 ; 
e.xtoits money from Begums of Oude, 
363 ; tortures their aged servants, .363 ; 
private purse of Mis. Hustings, 361 ; 
return to Engknil, 365 ; impeachment, 
365 ; acquittal, poverty, mid death, 
366. 

Hcber, Bishop of Cnleutlq, 421. 

Iledayn, Mohammedan law code, 323. 
Herat, seized by Dost Mohammed, 433. 
Heroic, or vanguaid, 122. 

Hetkurees, Concan mountaineers, 151. 
Hindoo authors, 153. 

Hindoo-Koosh, 25, 26, 466. 

Hindoos, chaiacter of, by Abnl Fazil, 117. 
Hindoosian, 13. 

Holcar , or Indore Principality, origin of 
family, 1(11; Mulhar R.vo, 161; suc- 
cessful administiation of the good prin- 
cess Ahnlya Bye; persem, chaiacter, 
and administiation, 390—392, 580; 
Jeswunt Rao, .392; sack of Indore by 
the Pindanies, 39.3 ; jiredatury war with 
the English, 399 ; idiocy ami death, 
408 ; Jeswunt Bao’s concubine, TooDnu 
Bye, 419; her career and dcatli, 120. 
Hooyhly taken by Shah Jehan fiom Por- 
tuguese, 130; made the io\al poit ot 
Bengal, 131; (lading post ‘established 
by English, 213. 

Humaynn [Emperor), memoirs, 85; 
exile, 87; ic.sloration, 92; death and 
character, 92. 

Hyderabad, capital of the Decesn, his- 
toiy during the 18th century, 270. 
HydcrAli, of Mysoor— eaiJy career, 285 ; 
agieement with Eally, 285 ; seizes Bed- 
iiore and Malabar, .316; detects con- 
spiracy for his ass.tssinulion, 317 ; op- 
jiosed by Peishwa, 319; (juarrels witji, 
'J’lppoo, 319; extortion and economy, 
315; confidence in Swaitz, 350 ; French 
officeis m his service, 35.3; avoidance 
of ])it('hcd battles, 351; flight Irom 
Polliloor, 355; diath, 356; (reatment 
of I'mglish prisoncis, 359; tyianiiicol 
assessment, 571. 

Imad Shah di/wsi'f/ of Berar, 101. 

Imunni Hu.\syn and tiunily murdered, 88 ; 

fate ot Imaum Ilassan, 205. 
impey [Sir Elijah), 3:',1 ; cond emiiation 
ot Nuncomar, 334 ; recall, 338. 

Imports and lUports, 563. 

India, 11.3; Arrian'.s account, 36; Me- 
gasthencs' account, 38 ; edicts of Asoea, 
38; eaily divisions, 40—44; social 
condition, 43 ; laws, 44 ; position of 
women, 44 ; astronomy, trigonometry, 
geometry, decimal notulioii, chrorio- 
‘13; gf'ography, medicine, litera- 
ture, 40; music, painting, sculptuic, 
ai chitccture, fetes, police system, dresx, 
currency, 47 ; condition when Akber 
began to reign, 9.3 — 107; eommereial 
intercourse with Europe, 181 ; condi- 
tion in the middle of the 18tli century, 
249, 25.1, 308 ; state at the close of 
Lord Dalhousie’s udniini.stratmn, 459. 
Indo -Mohammedan dynasties (table of) 
180. ^ 
Indus river, crossed by Alexander, 228. 
Inquisition 'm Portuguese settlements, 193. 
Inteiest (legal rate), 31.3. 

Interlopers, 203; favouied by Cromwdl, 
216; Skinner’s case, 217; treated as 
pirates, 225. 

Inrasron of India — Scmiramls, Sesofifris, 
Hercules, and Cyrus, 19; Alexander 
theGreat, 26; Seleurus, 37 ; Arabinin- 
Bion of Western India, 56; Mahmood 
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of Ghuznee, C2— G8 ; Shahab-oo.Dep,n, 
of Ghor, 71 ; Moguls from Tian- 
aoxiana, 73 ; Timur Bog, or Tamerlane, 
77; Baber, 80; Persians under Nadir 
Shah, 1G2; Afghans under Ahmed 
Shah Doorani, 17-'), 176 ; tlneatcued by 
Zemaun Shah, 377. 

Inventmfnt (mercantile) of E. I. Com- 
pany, 237; Bengal invcbtment of 1771, 
311. 

Inlands on the coast of India, 511. 

JatjMre, origin and conditions, 306. 

Jam rrltywn, 16. 

Jarm, or Jhanste, 162, 459. 

Jals, JitSf or Juts, 68 ; rise under Au- 
rungzebc, 152, 249; ngricultuiibts, 177; 
progress, 249. 

Jebhum, magical incantation said to have 
killed Lord Pigot and Jlyder All, 3.57 ; 
performed by oidcr of Tippoo Sultan, 

f 380. 

Jee, Mahratta adjunct, 141. 

Jehander Shah { Emperor), accession, 
155; violent death, J.56. 

Jehanyeer {Emjmror), Prince Selim, 114; 
autobiogM|)hy, 119; accession, 120; 
habits of intoxication, 190; edict against 
use of tobacco, 121 ; captivity and 
rescue, 126; death anil chuiacter, 127. 

JtUalabnd (see Stvyes), dehtruction of for- 
tress, 447. 

Jenyis, or (Jhevyis Khan, 72. 

Jessulmer, Rajpoot principality, 100. 

Jei/poor (see Amber), 106. 

Jezail, Afghan ritle, 443. 

Jezia, or ca|)itation-tax on infidels, abo- 
lished by Akbcr, 118; rcimjioscd by 
Aurungzebc, 14 7. 

tfhalor, Rajpoot principality, 106. 

Jhelvm, or Hyilaspes river, crossed by 
Alexaiidei, 29. 

Johur, Hindoo self-immolation, 111. 

Jones {Sir llarjord), Persian embassy, 
409. 

Jones (Sir Willium), 165; death, 375. 

Joov'aree, coai sc grain, 161. 

Juanponr ('• mydovi of), 107. 

Juydulluck Pass, massacre of English, 
443. 

Jvmmoo {Lords of), 453. 

Kalloras, Persian adventurers, 449. 

Kanhajee, or Cmiujee Anyria, of Kolaba, 
168 ; piradc.s ol liis sons, 243. 

Katiu-ar, or Snrashtra peninsula, 101. 

Khafi Khan, the Mohiitninedan historian, 
135; tiue name and jiOMtion, 1.39; 
negotiations with English at Bombay, 
227. 

Khan Jehan Lodt, and his sons, 129. 

Khans of Candeish, 105. 

Khtlji {House of), 73 ; Khiljics, 437, 442. 

KhUlut, or Khelat, 168; (oim of iccog- 
nition necessurv to legal succession, 
426. 

Khotbah, 93, 107. 

K by her Pass, 444. 

Kidd {Captain), executed for piracy, 227. 

Kidnapping of native children by Euro- 
peans, 330. 

KohA-Noor diamond, 433, 434, 435. 

Kolapoor {Rajah of), 174; principality, 
253. 

Kooi d-Cnhool Pass, massacre of English, 
442. 

Kootb lihah dynasty at Goleonda — origin, 
99; extinction by Aurungzebe, 150. 

Koran, 53. 

Koiah Principality, 400; Regent Zalim 
Sing, 400, 401. 

Kudapa {Nabob o/), 261, 262. 


Kvmaon, taken from Goorkas; annex- 
ation, 413. 

Kurnoul, Patan chief of, 2.’>3, 261 ; 
annexation of principality, 443. 

Kurpa, Patan chief of, 253 ; captured 
by Hydcr Ali, 349. 

Kurrachee, annexation, 450. 

La Bourdonnais, governor of the Mau- 
ritius, 247 ; able administration, 247 ; 
capture of Madras, 255 ; imjirisonmeiit 
and death, 255. 

Jjahore, capital of Punjab (Sangala), 31, 
41; occupied by Malimood, ti7 ; royal 
residence Iran.sferred troni Ghuznee to 
Lahoie, 70; huint by Buber, 80. (.Sec 
llunjeet Sing). 

Lake {Lord), noble conduct at Lns- 
waree, 397 ; intervention on behalf of 
native pnnees, 405; re.signation on ac- 
count of bieaeh of treaties, 406; death, 
406. 

Lally {Count), 282 ; surrender to Eng- 
lish, 286; icturn to France; death by 
the guillotine, 286. 

LamberVs {Commodore) proceedings at 
Rangoon, 457. 

IjOnd, tenure of, 323 ; Warren Hastings' 
iriethod of laising revenue, 323 ; Lord 
('ornwalhs' pcipetual settlement in 
Bengal, 3GG, 367 ; Munro's ryotwar 
assessment, 421 ; general account of 
land tenures, 567 — 582. 

Land-revenue in each presidency, 566, 

Jjand-tajc in each piesidency, 581. 

Lanyuayes of India, 503 ; Pah or Ma- 
gadht, 38, 39; Tamul, Canare.se, Mali- 
ratta, and Urya, 41; Persian, 124; 
llindoostani, 124; Mahiatta, 250. 

Latter {Major), success in war with Ne- 
paul, 411. 

Latter {Captain), assassinated at Prome, 
458. 

Law {John), Scottish adventurer — E. 1. 
Company, and other projects, 246. 

Z/flMW— Digi'sts of Hindoo and Mohuiri- 
meduii < odcs, 323. 

Lodt {House (if), 79. 

Lucknow, capilul of Oude, 276. 

Luhburs, plundci mg expeditions, 416. 

Jjushknr, or Leskar, Indian camp, 124. 

Maajun, intoxicating confection, 116. 

Macartney {Lord), govciimr of Madras, 
355; probity, 360; duels, 366. 

Machei'ii (tienty with rajali), 406. 

Macnaghten {Sir If'.), 437 ; Lady Mac- 
naghten, captivity and rescue, 446. 

Madras, louiidcd, 213; raised to a presi- 
dtney, 213 ; formed into a corporation, 
221; fiist English church erected by 
Stieynsham Masters, 232; state of 
presidency at beginning of 18th cen- 
tury, 234, 235; salaiies of officials, 
236; eajitured by French, 255; re- 
stored, 257; history, 1761 to 1774, 
315 — 320; incursions of Hyder Ali, 
318; money transactions of English 
officials with Mohammed Ali, 345; 
dealings with Hyder Ali, 351 ; his 
second invasion, 352 ; Colonel Baillie’s 
detachment cut off by Hyder, 353, 
topography, 481. 

Maha Bharat, or Great War, 17. 

Maha Rajah, 325. 

Maharashtra, 140, 250. 

Mahi, or Order of the Fish, 262. 

Mahmood of Ghuznee, person and cha- 
racter, 61; thirteen cxjieditions to 
India, 62 — 68 ; death, 69. 

Mahratta state, rise of, 140; reign of 
Rajah Sevajee, 145 — 149 ; Rajah Sum- 


bajee, 149— -151; national flag, 151; 
mode of fighting, 152; Rajah Shao, 
155; choiit levied in the Deccan, 155, 
157; power at its zenith, 177 ; condi- 
tion in 1772, 321 ; in 1800, 389; mili- 
tary force in 1816, 415. 

Mahraitas, 140; characteristics, 370. 

Malabar — Portuguese proceedings, 184 ; 
Syrian Christians persecuted by Portu- 
guese, 193. 

Malcolm {Sir John), life of Cliv^ 305 ; 
Persian embassy, 388, 409; political 
agent at Poona, 416. 

Malwa, kings of, 104; Mandu founded, 
104; conquered by A kber, 109; revolt 
of governor Chcen Kilich Khan, 158. 

Maritime stations {British), 513. 

Marwar, Ralitore principality, 106. 

Massulah boats, 235, 

Mauritius, or Isle of France, 247 ; French 
governor assists Tipjioo against the 
Englisli, 377 ; taken by English, 409. 

Mawulees, 141, 151. j 

Meer adel, Mohammedan judge, 117. 

Mveran (the Chuta Nabob), eaicer, cha- 
racter, and death, 281 — 2S9, 

Meer Cossim Khan imulc Nabob of Ben- 
gal, 290; able adinmistiatioii, 292; 
dejiosition, 297 ; war with English, 
298; defeated at Buxar, 299.1 

Meer Jajfiei Khan coiisj)ires with English 
against Suriijah Dowlah, 276; made 
Nawal) of Bengal, 280; deposed, 290; 
rejiluced on the rnusnud, 297 ; death, 
300. 

Menu {Institutes or Code of), 14, 569. 

Merut, or Meerut, 106, 

Metcalfe {Sir Charles, afterwards Lord), 
421, 573. 

Mewiir, Uujjioot principality, 106, 249. 

Mildenhall {John), (inb.ussj to Jcliungtci, 

200 . 

Militaiy cvntinynits of Native states, 525. 

Mihiaiy nsouriis of India, bclorc tlie 
mutiny, 525. 

Mihtaiy stations {British), 513. 

Minirnlogy, 495. 

Mir Ghotam Hussein, Mussulman his- 
toiiaii, 156. 

Miras, form of landed tenure, 572. 

Missions {('husttan), 529 — 535. 

Missionaries {Ameiivan) — Fiiee and Jnd- 
son iicgutiatc with the King of Avn, 
425. 

Missionaries {Danish) — Swartz, the only 
ambassador Hjder Ah would receive, 
350. 

Missionaries {Dutch) — Baldtcu.s, 231. 

— — {French) — Znvier, 191. 

Mogul Empire at the death of the Em- 
peror A kber, 117. 

Moguls, as distinguished from Turks and 
Taitais, 81, 82. 

birth, person, character, 
caieer, 52; Hejira, or flight, 53; 
death, 54. 

Mohammedanism — rise in Arabia, pro- 
pagation in Africa and Europe, 54, 55 
in India, 56. 

Mohammed Ah, Nuwab of Carnatic, 266 ; 
maladministration, 315; puts Moham- 
med Esoof to death, 310; a worse ruler 
than Hyder Ali, 345. 

Mohammed Shah {Emperor), nceession, 
158; politic mother, 159; triumphs 
over Seyed brothers, 159; just and 
merciful, 166; his death, 173. 

Mohun Lai {Moonshee), 438, 447. 

Monetary system, 559. 

Monsoon, 487. 

Moollah, Mohammedan priest, 164, 

Moorsaun {Rajah qf), in Alighur, 580. 
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Moorshed Kooli Khan, viceroy of Bengal, j Ochttrlony {General Str David), 409, j attempt to bribe, 347; arrest, and death 


character and conduct, 240; death, 243. 

Moplah, or Mapilla, 317. 

Aforari Hao, leader of Maliratta mer- 
c.enaries 264; establishes himself at 
Gonty, 267; surrender to lijder AH, 
an I death 348. 

Afoulian, or Mooltan, 77, 107, 4.'i6. 


411,413; death, 421 , 426. in prison, 34 7. 

OwucAwnd procures release of survivors of Pindarries, 319, 390; etymology, 414 ; 
Black Hole, 274, 277; intrigues with suppression by Lord Hustings, 415 — 
EngH.sh. 27G. 277; deceived by forged 420; fate of leaders, Heeroo and Bur- 
treaty, 279; discovery of deceit, insanity, run, 416; Kureem Khan, Wasil Mo- 
and death, 280. hammed, and Cheetoo, 420. 

hreha, in liundelound, 106. PUt diamond, 238. 


Gonty, 267; surrender to Iljder Ah, treaty, 279; discovery of deceit, insanity, run, 416; Kureem Khan, W 
an I death 348. ^ and death, 280. hammed, and Cheetoo, 420. 

or Jl/oo//(in, 77, 107, 4.56. Oorc^a, in liundelound, 106. Pit i diamond, 23S, 

Mountain* — extent, position, elevation, Opium monopoly, ) growth or use of Polygai'*, 

and geology. 4G6--470. opium prohibited by Tippoo Sultan, Pondicherry, capital of French posscs- 

Monntain passe*, All. 377; not used by Ameers ol Sinde, 450. sion«, founded, 247; wise government 

Jlfwnro (-Sic / 7cc/f;r), at Polbloor, 355. Orrwnr (/s/nnd o/), 208. of hi. Martin, 246; Burrenc 

Munro {Sir Thomas), governor of Ma- 0?ry, his Indian policy, 246, 254. Lully to ( oote, 286. 

draa—exoibitant land assessment, 421 ; Ostend E. I. Company, 2A\. Poona, 111; mnde Mahratta cn 

death, 422 ; description of annent \il- Oude, or Ayodhya, 15.17; Sadut Khan, Peishwn llalnjee Bujee, 174, 2 
lage system. 573. Mceroy, 164; bis death, 166; Shuju annexation, 419. 

Munsiihdars. Dowlah, nawub-vizier, 314; ohtmn- Population, AW — 503- .514 52! 

Mut,sulman authors. IhZ. ment of Rolnlcund, 329; death, 330 ; Purtvyuese dominion,' rise, 182 

Mutiny of English soldiers at Bombay. AMif-nd-Dowbib — eliaractcr, 362; Be- ile Gama, 182; Alvniez' Cain 

220; of sepoys under Munro, 298 ; of gtims of Oude ill-treated by Hastings, Duarte Puclieco, 185; roiu 

English officeis under Clive, 305 ; 363; tribute reduced by Cornwallis, Malacca, 187; bigotry and coi 

sepoys at Vellore, 407; scpojs at 367; disputed succession, 375; Sadut 191 ; iiosition at tjie end of i 

Burrackpoor, 424. Ah chosen. .375 ; Vi/ier AH causes ceiituiy, 194; position in tl 

Mrtira 65; capture by Ahmed ,Shab death of British rcsidfnt—cscapes, is (cntuiy, 233. 

Doorani, and massacre, 175. captured, and inipiisoncd foi bic. 386 ; Portuyuese viceroys, or goremon 

Mi/iipoorie{Rnjahof).WQ. Giiazi-oo-deen lends money to E. 1. —Almeida, 185; Albiumeicii 

Mtjsoor, ongin of state and name, 253 ; Company,4 13; is sufiered to assume title Soarez, 188; Va.scn dc Gam 

historical summary, 270 ; restoration of king', 421 ; financial transactions, De Sousa, 190. 

of Hindoo dynasty, 383; levenuc in 422; annexation, 4.59. . Pon/Jf, 29 ; defeated by A lexandc 

1799, 384; Pooinca, good and able 0»/d//;oor. or capital of Mewai, Potaxl, or Patel, \A\, \i“2, 

Hindoo minister, 384. founded, 1 1 1 ; Knna Peitap, 1 1 1 ; Rnna Pottinyer {Eldred), A',\A, A[^, 

Umtn, 123 ; Rana Baj Smg rescues the Potiinger {i»ir Henry), 449, 450, 

Nabob, or Nnu ah, 221. intended biide of Amungzebe, 148; Poi/Afo, deadly drink, 139, 


OrrwK^ {Island of), 208. 

Oiry, bis Indian policy, 246, 254. 

Ostend E. I. Company, 241. 

Oude, or Ayodhya, 15. 17; Sadut Khan, 
Mceroy, 164; bis death, 166; Shuja 
Dow lab, nawab-vizier, 314 ; obtnin- 
ment of Rolnlcund, 329 ; death, 330 ; 
Asuf-ad-Dowbib — eliaractcr, 362; Be- 
gums of Oude ill-treated by Hastings, 
363; tribute reduced by Cornwallis, 
367 ; disputed succession, 375 ; Sadut 
All chosen, .375 ; Vi/ier AH eau'.es 
deutli of British resident — escapes, is 


sions, founded, 247; wise government 
of M. Martin, 246; Burrendered by 
Lally to ( oote, 286. 

Poona, 111; made Mahratta capital by 
Peishwn Balnjee Bajee, 174, 260, 270 ; 
Riinexntioi), 419. 

Population, 498 — 503; 514—525. 

Portuguese dominion, rise, 182; Vasco 
lie Gama, 182; Alvniez Cabial, 183; 
Duarte Pueliei'o, 185; eoiujiiest of 
Malacca, 187; bigotry and corruption, 
191 ; position ut the end of the 16th 


All chosen, 375; Vi/ier AH causes eentuiy, 191; position in the 18th 
deutli of British resident — escapes, is lentuiy, 233. 

captured, and inipiisoncd foi lile, 386 ; Portuguese viceroys, or gorcmors-general 
Gliazi-oo-deeii lends money to E. 1. —Almeida, 185; Albuqueicjne, 186; 
Company,! 13; IS sufiered to assume title Soarez, 188; Va.sen dc Gama, 189; 
of king, 121 ; financial transactions, De Sousa, 190. 

422 ; annexation, 459. . Port/#, 29 ; defeated by Alexander, 30. 


Nabob, or Nauab, 221. intended biide of An 

Nadir of Pirsia, 3; early enieer, restniation of teintoi 

103, invasion of India. 165; immense Shah, 155 ; condition ii 

jiimidei obtained in Dellii, 100; je- 1772, 320; excellent : 

turns to PiTMa, 107, eleiraeter, up- Chiuid, 320; saeiihe 

peaianie, and stiong voice, 107; crimes Chnsna, 408, 

.•ml .'ish,i.»si nation, 1,2. Onseli/ {Sir Gore), Piisian 

Noopoor. (See lid or). Out tain {Sir James), cc 

NiKjas or Snahe gods, 113. Napiei, 449. 

Ernie, 109. Orel land Route, 430. 

Natk Sulahdnr, 156. 

Nairs of Malabar, 183. Palihothra, King Chandra Gupta, 38. 

Nana Funtaresc, VM). pdn. 111, 

Eanuk, hist Guru of (be Seiks, 1.55. Pannn, in Bundelruiid, 106. 

Napier {S,r Charles), pioeeidiiigs in Parker (('hoitans of), IW. 

Smde, and ccmtioversy with Oulruin, paropamnus, 25. 

Parifnn (Kinadom of), 48 


Eanear {PrmeipalUij of), lOG. Patels, Hindoo village fund 

Envy {Indian) .5.55. /Vy«, annexation of, 4.58 

Nennhus, Alevandtr's ndrnii.il, 32; Peow*-. native police, 221 . 
voyiige^ fiom the Indus to Peisiun Pepper, sale of. 200; demn 

stock of E. 1. Coiiipai 
Nemvd, religious impostor. 159. Cluiiles 213 ; Malab.u 

Nepaul, wai with Goolka^. ci Nepaulese, Banee of Gnrsopa, “ the pi 

‘^1^1 '*L2. 253; Company agree wit 

Nizarn-ool-Moolk. (fee Cheen Kthch foi monopoly of purchase, 

Ehan). Peiiplus of the Erythrean S 

Nizam Shah dynash/ at Ahmdlnuggvr. PeiTOp, 395, 396 
origin, 98 ; regem y of Cluind iieeliy, Peshawer, or Peshairvr, 65, 

99; extinction of kingdom, 139. Peshxras, or Peishtcas, 91 

Nizams of the Decenu, or Hyderabad— dynasty at Poona foundi 

declaration of independt nee. Jf.H, M’l.swanath, ICO ; Bajee P 

Fieneh corps of Ni/atn Al; disbanded and person, 161 ; defies 

hy Maicpiis ^Vellesley, 378; inilitaiy 169; death, 169; Balajei 

stiength in 1816,41.5. rarter and death, 179 • su 

Nxzamnt Snddur Adawlnt, 324. Mahdoo Rao oiipcses Hy 

Northern Cireaxs, 269. 310; death, 320; Narrairi li 

AorM-Hcfli/miPr&nrtce#— land revenue, murdered, 340; traits i 

area, and population, 514, 515; land 341; Rngoha supported a 
1 ^ English. 341; Anundee 

Eour Mahal (afterwards Empress Nour Rngoba, 340, 390 ; Bajee 
Jehaii), birth, early life, 121 ; herjew’clfi, Peishwa), 390 > faithlcssii 
122 rdcues the emperor, 126 ; widow. popularity, 394 ; eonecRSK 
nood and death. 127. Company, 415; bostilih 

Euknra, or st^ate drum 1 20. Kirkee, 417; flight from 

Enneomar-~\xisioTY, .413, 335; heard in surrender, and residence at Bcithoor 

council agaiuBl goveimor-general, 333; or Bithoor, as a British stipendiary’ 

tnal and execution, 335. 4 19 i- 

AWwrw 413. pei,al ,.a,ive to^n, 33 

Nuzur, or Nuzzur, 168. f/orrfl. .ovomor of 1 


restniation of teintoiy by Bahadur Pre.vv— deporiafion of .Silk Buckingham, 
Shah, 155 ; condition in 1745, 249 , in 422 ; restrictions, 428 ; lestrietions le- 
1772, 320; excellent minister, Uinra moved, 43) ; Engli.sli and Native, 639. 
Chiiml, 320; saeiihee of Prnu;<‘s.s Prcsler (John), \{)2. 
i hiisna, 408, Prithee nxdhee, meaning of lenn, 161. 

()usebi{Sxr Gore), ?( i sum embassy, 409. piize-rnovey obtained at Glieria (1756) 
Oniiam {Sir James), conliovci>y with 271, ill ellVets, 298; Benares (1781)’ 
Napiei,449. 362; Sei mgapatiim (! 799), 382 ; Agra 

Orel land Haute, A,\0. (1803), 396, Bhuitpnor (1820), 427* 

Sinde (181.3), 419— 451. 

Palihothra, King Chandra Gupta, 38. Puar {Udojee), oiigin of prineipalitv of 
Pdn,]]l. Dhar, 161, 320. 

Paiina, in Bundeleund, 106. Pvggee, Hindoo village detective, 5/2. 

Parker {Chouans of), 106. Punehoyet, Hindoo village )uiy, 324. 

Paropamnus, 25. Pvnjoh, inv.uled by Alexander, 29 ■ divi- 

Parihxa (Kingdom of), 48, .50. Bums, 41 , invaded fiom Ghu/nce, 63 • 

Pi7/e/«, Hindoo village fuuetionnrics, 141. M.ihrattas evjiel Doorani.s 17/. nos’ 

Pegu, annexation of, 4.58 sess. d by S,«,ks, 321 ; nrmexulion, 450 ’ 

Peons, native police. 221. Pnranas, ilmdoo sjiered wiiLings, JO 


Parihxa (Kingdom of), 48, .50. sions, 41 , invaded fiom Ghu/nec, 63* 

Hindoo village fuuetionnrics, 141. M.ihrattas evjiel Doorani.s 17/. nos’ 
Pegu, annexation of, 458 sess. d liy .S,«,ks, 321 ; nrmexulion’, 456.’ 

u2 ; Peons, native police. 221 . Pnranas, Hindoo sjiered wi itmg.s, ] 6. 

lusiun Pepper, sale of. 200; demand for, 208; /'M/d/ma#, ministeis of state, 161. 

stock of E. 1. Company seized hy yb/naee, Hindoo village functional y 572. 
Ch.iiles 213 ; Malab.u peppei,232 ; Pnlxeairce, village legistrur, 572. 
ulese, Banee of (inrsopa, ‘‘ the pepper quer n,” 

253; Company agree with Hydcr AH Raiheays, bCb. 
uhch fo, monopoly of purchase, 319. \Pojosrhan,ornajpootana,m', eoridilion 

Pexiplus of the Erythrean Sea, 43. m 1772, 320. 


to. monopoly of purchase, 319. RajasPhan.or Rajpootana, lOG ; eoridilion 

Pexiplus of the Erythrean Sea, 43. m 1772, 320. 

Pex'rop, 395, 396 RaJjioofs, 42 ; character, 71, 122 1/6 

Peshawer, or Peshaxrur,Iib. Hindoo epm poem. 16. 

Peshxras, or Pexshxeas, 98; Biahmin yfttwoowe#, mountain tribe, 1 4 1 . 
dynasty at Poona founded by Balajee Itampoor {\')?ou\\n Khan, chief of ), 330. 
Mi.swanatb, ICO; Bajee Rao, ebaracler Ham Shasfree, Mahiatta judge, 341. 
arid person, 161; defies N»dir 8iliali, /frmr/ooM, eaji'tal of Pegu, 422. 

169 ; death, 1 09; Balajee Bajee, rdia- , Wrw, or Ranees, \x{ Malabar and 
rarter and death, 1/9 ; summary, 2/0 ; Canara, 97. 

Mahdoo Rao opposes Hyder AIi. 317, ‘Religion, 527* 535. 

310; death, 320; Narrain Rao (Peishwa) Rerenue and Earpenditure, 55G 558. 

murdered, 340; traits of character, > ii!fTe?ii/psy#^/>/nudopl(d by A kber, 11 7,570. 
341 ; Rngoba supported ns Peishwa by Rivers of India, 472— 47 7. 

English, 341; Anundee Bye, wife of Rivers of Afghanistan, a’nd the north- 
Rngoba, 340, 390 ; Bajee Rao (the. Inst west frontier, 478. 

Peishwa), 390) faithlessness and un- Roe {Sir Thomas), ] 20, ]2Z ; mission to 
popularity, 394; concessions to E. J. Jebangeer, 205 , advice to E. 1, Corn- 

Company, 415; hostility — defeat at pany regarding official salarieB, 302 

Kirkee, 417; flight from Poona, 418; Ro/nlcund and Oie Rohillas,\7\ \ founder 


249; Nujceb-oo-Dowlah, 313; pos- 
Bessions of various chiefs, 327 ; English 
troops hired by Shuja Dowlah, to ex- 


native town, 33 j tnpute HohillaB and conquer country, 

Pfgoi {Lord), governor of Madras, 347 ; | 329 ; Hafiz Rebmet slain, 329. 
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RohioM Fort, in Behar, 85, 

Jio/itas Fort, near the Indus, 88. 
liousheiiia, a relinious sect, 113. 
llumhold (Sir Thomas), governor of Ma- 
dras, 34 H ; favoured by Lord Hastings, 
421; connexion with tlie house of 
Palmer and Co., 421. 

Runjpet Stuff, of Lahore, 409, 4.34 ; undue 
concessions made by Lord Auckland, 
43.5 ; death 4.30, 45.3. 

Runn of Cutrh, 68. 

Ryot tear settlement in Madras, 573. 


Sadhs, or Satnanus, 1 17. 

Sadrns, Dutch settlement. 208. 

Salaries of E. 1. Company’s servants, 
, 222,313. 

Sale (Sir Robert), 424 ; Lady Sale 
wounded in the Koord-Cabool Pass, 
442 ; her captivity and rescue, 416. 

Sal forest, boidering Nepaul, 413. 

Salt monopoly, estublislied by Clive, 306, 
310 ; profits, 365. 

Santla/ia, at lull -stations, 513. 

capital of Mahratta lajahs, 161, 
174, 2.51 ; administration of Rnjnli 
Peitab Sein, 4.51 , ileposition of lajah. 
432; annexation of piineipality, 4.59. 
Savannor, Pntan chief of, 253, 26 1. 

SeiKs, or Sikhs, levolt during reign of 
Aurung/ebe, 152 , oiigin and early pro- 
ceedings; doctrines; Gurus or chiefs— 
Nanuk, Guiu (loviiid. and Bandn, 155 
number mid jmsition, 321. ’ 

Seltmtjhur, poition of Delhi citadel, 136. 
Seiiopvltee, comin.indei -in-chiei, 161. 
Sena.\sies, religious mendicants, 330. ' 
Sepah stllah, Moliammedan viceioy, 1 17. 
Sepoys, 235 ; gallantly at Aicot, 261 , at 
Jellalabnd, 4 14. 

Seinujapatam, how populated, 319, situa- 
tion, 371; state when tajitmed hv 
Lord Hams, 382. 

Sernjee, birth, parentage, and cdue.ilion, 
J41; during bojliood. 112, u-hels 
against Beejapoor goveininent, 142, 
a.ssassiiiafes Af/ool Khan, 113, wnis 
x\ith Auiungzehc, 144 ; sin[)nses Mogul 
camp. 144: plunders Suiat, 14 1; 
taldishes seat of government at Raighur, 
144; a.ssumcs title of rajali, 145; en-' 
thronemcnt.niid costly gifts to Biahmins, 
219; treacherously e.ij)tuied by Au-’ 
lungzebe, 115; escapes fiom Delhi In a 
basket, 145; lii.st levies elumt, 116; 
oivd policy^ 146, coiupieis teiiitoiy 
fioin Beejapoor. 148, sudden death, 
148 ; ehaiaeter, 148, 149. 

Seyeds, lineal descendants of Moliummed, 
156; Seyed lulers of Delhi. 78. 

Seyed 5ro//iccA— Abdulhili Kh.m and 
Hussein Ah ; political career, 156, 158 • 
tlieir death, 159. ’ 

Shah Alum (Emperor), 176, 289; ar- 
rangement with E. 1. Company, 293, 
.103 ; enti’i's Ib’lhi under Mahiattu pro- 
tection, 315; blinded by Kohillas, 273; 
taken under Biitish protection. 396. 
Shahamet All, author of Sikhs and Af. 
ghans, 417. 

Shah Jehati (Emperor), or Prince Khoo- 
mim, 119; rebels against his father, 
125; refuge in Oudipoor, 125; ac- 
cession, 128 ; muiders his brotiu-is, 
128 ; revenue suivey, 131 ; Ins children,’ 
132; deposition, 135; review of hi.s 
leign, 135; miserable captivity, 139 
death, 146. 

Shah Soojah, of Cnhool, 433—445. 

Shastras, Hindoo scin)tures 414. 

Sheer Shah, Afghan usurper, 88. 

Sheiahs, foUoweis of Ah. 62, 98, 133 • 


denounced by Nadir Shah, 164; strife 
with Sonnites or Sunnis, in Delhi, 1/5. 
Sheik. ul-Jubbul, or Old Man of the 
Mountain, 72. 

Shipping (India built), 402. 

Shroffs, native bankers, 218. 

' Sieca, royal right of stamping coin, 93. 
Siddee, or Seedee, tf Jinjeera, 220. 
Sieges— Chittore (1568), 111; Hooghly 
(1632), 131; Raighur (1690), 151 ; 
Devicotta (1748), 259; Arcot (1751), 
264; Pondicherry (1760), 286; Rock 
of Amboor, 318; Wandewash (1781), 
354 ; Cuddalorc (1784), 359; Mangalore 
(1784), 359; Bavendroog (1791), 370; 
Scringapatarn (1792), 371; Seimga- 
patam (1799), 380; Alighur (180.3), 
.395; Agra (1803), 396; Asecrghiu 
(I.M0.3). 398; Gaw'ilghur (1803), 398; 
Della (1804). 401; Bhurfpoor (1804), 
401 j Kalunga, or Nulapanee (1814), 
411; Deotliul (1814), 412; Alrnora 
(1816), 413, Maloun (1816). 413; 
Asei'rghur (1818), 420; Malligaum 
(1819), 421 ; Bhiirtpoor (I825-'6), 426 ; ! 
Heiat (18,38), 434 ; Khelat-i-Nusecr j 
(1839), 4 17 ; Ghuznee (1842), 444,1 
Candahar (1842) 444 ; Jellalabad i 

• (1812), 414, Mooltan (1849), 456; 
Biiiigoon (1852), 458. (For statistics I 
of Sieges, see 460—463). j 

Simla fust lesoitod to by Lord Amhc'^vt ' 
427. * ’I 

S/JidC’, \nib ('niirjuesf of, 57, 58 ; its lulers, ( 
106; taken possession of by Nadir i 
Shah, 167; T.itta pillaged by Poitu-} 
gucso, 193; lule of the Ameeis, 431,1 
evaetions of E 1. Company, 435 , an- j 
nexation, 1 19 — 452. 

Sindta, or Gira/tor Prinnpahty, oiigm of 

f. iinily, 161 , Jeiapa Smdiu, 171 ; Ma- ' 
hadajee Sindia’s foice diM iphned by 
European ollicers, 373, Dc Boigne, 
373, 390; airogance of Mabad.tjce, 
374 ; Dov\lut Rao, 37 I, 390, 392 ; war 
with Holear, 393; Oojeeit and other 
phues captuied and iiricd by Holear, 
39.3, tioops commanded by M. Pen on, 
(see Peiron'), 395; subsidiary foiee 
stationed at Gwalior, 399; Dovilut 
Kao's character, 416 ; .supports Pmdar- 
iies, 416; death, 427 ; Ills favourite 
v\ ife, Bai/a Bye, adopts a son and as- 
sumes the regem y, 427 ; deulli of 
adopt«<i piince, and new adoption, 432 ; 
vvar with English— Gw alioi captuied I 
I’oitiess peiiiianently occupied by Emr- 
I.>li.452, 

Stureig in India, 1 17, 1 18, 349, 507. j 
Somnauth (Temple oj), 67 ; sandal- wood 

g. it(s taken by Mahmood to Ghuznee, j 
67; le.stoied by order ot Loid Ellen- j 
borough, 445. 

St. Helena oecujued by Eni lish, 216. 

St. Thomas, or Meliapoor (near Madras) 
occupied by English, 257. 

Stuart (General), tieacheious arrest of 
Loid Pigot,347 ; miscondiu't at Cudda. 
lore, 358 ; aiicsted and sent to England 
by Loid Macartney, 359; duel with 
Lord Macartney, 366. 

Subsidiary forces (49/ iViaA)— N izam, 371 ; 

Peishwa, 373 ; general view, 526. 

Siiddnr Dewannee Adam tut, 324. 

Sumroo, German adventurer, 297 ; Begum 
S'umroo faithful to Shah Alum, 373. 

Strjee, or Shirzee Rao Ghatkay, 393, 406. 
Sn'o/ii, Rajpoot .state, 106. 

Sirpa, diess of honour, 163. 
Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, 156; translations 
by General Briggs, and a Frenchman, 
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Smith (Sir Many), at Aliwal, 455. 
Sonnites or Sunnis, traditionists, 62 ; 

strife with Sheiahs, 99. 

Sonthal insinrection, 459. 

Stoddart (Colonel), cruel death at Bok- 
hara, 446. 

Subahdar, native officer, 117. 

Sumbajee, rajah of the Malirattas, son of 
I Sevajee, 149 ; capture and execution, 151 
[ ^unnud, edict, 287. 

Surajah Dowlah, viceioy of Bengal — cha- 
racter, 271, 275 ; deceived by Clive, 276 • 
betrayed by Meer Jaffier at Plassy, 
278 ; defeat, flight, captuie, and assos- 
sination, 282 ; fate of conspirators, 335. 
Suraj Mill, chief of the Jata, 177. 

Surat, 103; tort burned by Portugue.se 
189; visited by Dutch, 208; annexed 
by English, 387. 

Surdesfnnooki — Auningzebe negotiates its 
payment to the Mahrattas, 153; exl 
planation of term, 157. 

Suttee or Salt, of Muchta Bye, 391 ; 

^ self-immolation prohibited, 428. 

Swedish E. I. Company, 242. 

Tabular view of Anglo-Indian army, 565, 

■ Battles and .sieges, 460 — 

463. 

East India banks, 565. 

Jmpoi band evport.s, 663, 

I 564. 

— Kido. Moliammedan dy- 
nasties Iwo, 

■ Land icvcnvie of each 

presidency, 566, 582. 

- . Land revenue, an*a. and 

pnpnl,ilion,5l4 — 518, 
Mouiitains, J66— 4 79. 

Mountain [lasses. 47J. 

Population. 500, 501. 

Riveis in India, 472 — 

4 77. 

' Uiveis in Afghanistan, 

and on tlic noith-west 
fiontier, 178. 

- jjf Biitish 

India, 479. 

Table-lands of Afghanis, 
tan and Bclooihistaii, 
480. 

■ Tributary and protected 

Slates, 519 — 524. 


Taj Mahal, election ot llic, 130 

Tatookdars, 571 . 

Tatpoors of it^inde, 419. 

Tanjore, 252 ; native troops disciplined by 
Flemish officer, 253; English inteifere, 
in a ease of disputed sovereignty, 258, 
209; lustoncal summary, 270 , capture 
and lestoration by E. 1. Company, 
34 7 ; Kaiah Serlojee, the accomplished 
pupil ol Swartz, 387 ; annexation, 387. 

Tara Bye, Mahratta imnces.s, 163; cha- 
racter, 176 ; death, 179. 

Tarif, 565. 

Tatta, 34. 

Taut fa, 26. 

Tauiles, 26, 29. 

Tea, first importation into England, 217. 

Tegnapatarn, or Fort St. JJavul, founded, 
223; piogre.ss, 236. ’ 

Tenassertm reded by King of Ava, 425. 

Thorne (Robert), 107 . 

Thorntons (Edward) History if India, 
431. 

Thugs, or Phansigai's, 429. 

Titac, the aecur.sed number, 111. 

2\inur Beg. or Tamerlane, 76 ; auto- 
biogiaphy, 77; eajilure of Delhi, 78, 
person and character, 77, 78 ; House of 
Timur, 81, 
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Tippoo Sultan menaces Madras, 318; 
character, 357 ; cruelty to English 
prisoners. 3.')9 ; persecutes the Purtu- 
jfuese Nazarencs," 367 ; circular hunt, 
367 ; forcible conversions, 367 ; his 
work, The King of Histories, 367; 
intiigues with French rejiublic, 377 ; 
killed in defending his capital, 380; 
person and government, 3S2 ; liberal 
provision made by Lord Wellesley for 
Tippoo’s family, 383. 

Tod'g (Colonel) Annals of Rajnst'han^ 
106,122. 

TodarMul (Rajah), Hindoo financier, 570. 

Toghlak (House of), 7 1 ; cruelties of Mo- 
hammed Toghlak, 75; ciicular hunt, 
75. 

Tomb of Humaynn at Delhi, general re- 
(•eptacle for murdered princes of the 
House of Timur— Empei or Feroksheer 
buried there, 158. 

Ttpnsses, 235. 

Tmture Commission, Madras, 577. 

iraranrore, sovereignty inherited by 
Tamburetties, or princesses of Attinga, 
253; liistorical suinniaiy, 270; appeal 
to E I. Company against Tippoo 
Sult.in, 368; annexation, 410. 

Treaties — English and French (175 1),2G0. 
E. I. Company with Surajah Dowlah, 
(1757), 274, “ Red Treaty” with Omi- 
chund (1757), 280 ; with Meer Jathir 
( 1757), 280; of Allahabad, with the 
ernpcior (i7()5), 326; with Ihder Ah 
(1760), 319, of Benares, with Nawab- 
vi/iei of Oude(l 773),327, of Poorunder, 
withthe M.ihrattas(l 776), 3i2 ; conveii- 
tion of Wurg.nim (1779), 343, of .Salhye 
with Siiidiu, (1 782), 356, witli Tippoo 
Sultan (1784), 359 , of Churiar with 


Oude (1781), 363; Tippoo Sultan 
1792), 372; of Bassein with Peishwa 
1802), 393 ; of Deogaum wdth Ragojee 
Bhonslay (1803), 398; Surjee Anjen- 
gaum with Sindia (1803), 399; with 
Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Boondi, Macherry, 
BImrtpoor, and Rana of Golmd (1803), 
399 ; wdth Runjeet Sing (1810); Se- 
goulee with Ncpaul (1816), 113 ; Kiona 
with the Peishwa (1816), 415 ; with 
Burmah (1820), 425 ; with Ameers of 
Sinde (1838), 435, 449, 450; with 
Runjeet Sing and Shah Soojah (1838), 
131 ; with the Nizam (1853), 159. 
T'lbntary and protected States before the 
Mutiny — area, population, revenue, 
amount of subsidy or tribute, and 
military resources, 519 — 521. 
Tnehinopoly, 251 ; historical summary, 
270. 

Tuqnuzn, species of dunning, 169. 

Turaoe or Terai (Plain of)„ 410, 413. 

Umay “ the august bird,” 382. 

Unyooly r.nnevation of, 459. 

Vzbeksy 80. 

Vakeel-i-Mootluk, 60, 95. 

Vedas, Hindoo sciijiturcs, 13, 498 ; Sama 
Veda, 1 1 ; Rig Veda, 497. 

V'ellore foi tress, residence of Tippoo 
Sultan’s family, 383; and of Vuier 
Ah, 383 ; mutiny at, 407. 

Vicramadityn, King of Mnhva, 40. 

Village system (Hindoo), 571. 

Vyusa, alleged compiler of the Ved.is, 12. 

Wadeyar (lord of thirty-three villages), 
253'. 

Wagnuck, Mahratta weapon, 143. 


Watson (Admiral), refuses to sign a ftUfcO 
treaty, 277 ; signature forged by order 
of Clive, 277 ; death, 279. 
Wave-offering, 159. 

Weights and Measures, 565. 

Wellesley (Marquis), birth and early Jifa 
as Lord Morriington, 376 ; person and 
character, 377; subsidiary system, 385 ; 
protects Rajpoot princijialities against 
Maluatta aggressions, 399; eradicates 
French influence in India, 402; recall, 
and character of administration, 403, 
407; attacked by Pauli; graiitof money 
by E. I. Company ; death, 404 ; views 
on land-tenure, 578. 

Wellesley (Colonel), aftei wards Duke of 
Wellington; 382 ; military command in 
Mysoor, 383 ; pursuit and deatli of 
Dlioondea VV'augh, 383; war with 
Mahrattas, 391 ; Assaye, 395. 
Willoughby (Sir^ Hugh), voyages, 197 ; 
death, 198. 

Wulsa, immigration in war-time, 315. 
Wutun, inhi rifaiice, 160. 

Vogees, Hindoo ascetics, 28. 

Kamorins of Calicut, or Tamuri rajahs, 
182 ; wars with the Dutch, 243 ; Muan 
Veernm Raj driven to suicide by Ilyder 
AH, 318 ; secret name of the Zumoiins, 
423. 

Znricr (Pranfois), comes to India, 191. 
Zemnnn Shah, projected invasion of India, 
377, 388; deposed and blinileil, .433 ; 
vicissitudes of foitmie, 433, 418. 
Zemindar, 107, 571. 

Zemindar system, cstablislicd in Bengal. 

and Bah.ir, 573 
Ztnar, Bialiiniiiieal cord, 111, 
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r.age .'3SS, bending ■ for Anfo-TndUin anny join. 

Jintish 111 induf, read Pipij/f. 

,, .390, ,, for luiith’ oj Aliifhiii — ifnlhiiit de- 

fence of De//ii JS0;j, read yid- 
hnit di fence of Alnihvi'—haitle 

nciif' l)(dii — ]N().‘; 


401, ,, for of Jlinnfjioor — defence of 

Ihlliij read defence of J}efln-~ 

sie//c, of Bhnitiioor. i 

413, col. I, line 1 1, for Mnroun, read Mnloun, j 
420, „ 1, line (), dele words nnihlmj hui. j 

489, head ing : for dcc/Ti/i/'/if, re,u\ dim unit ion. ' 
489, Col. 2, line ,32. for congitation^ read con- 
gdofion, . 

492, „ 1, line 19, for n rcpre.^cutative.^i^ read , 
t'epiesrntotivcs. ) 


4 hige 50.3, Table : alter lieadlng from resume of 
censuses to popu/atton returns, 
and dele males and females. 

„ 50G, col. 2, line 3, fur SauthiiLs, read Son- 

tha/s. 

„ 507, ,, line 10, for homogenety, read 

homogeneity. 

Pages 550, 551, headings, nluntuodes of administer. 

mg justice in India, and mode 
of adininidenng justice in 
Indii\, to administration of jus. 
tice in India. 

Page 552, heading : for codification, read code. 

„ 553, note, col. 2, line 4 (of note), for a honour^ 

read an honour. 
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Ancient History, to the time op Alex- 
ANDER. — India or Hindoostan, with its noble 
rivers, diversified climate, productive soil, 
and extensive coast-line, offered advantages 
for colonization, which were availed of at a 
very early period in the history of the 
human race. Of its first inhabitants we know 
little, beyond their being, as it is generally 
believed, still represented by various bar- 
barous tribes who yet inhabit the mountains 
and forests, and follow rude religious prac- 
tices tliat are no part of the primitive Hin- 
doo system. By whom or at what time 
these were subdued or expelled there is no 
ground to rest anything more than a sur- 
mise ; and of the many that have been, or 
might be, hazarded on this difficult but in- 
teresting subject, perhaps not the least rea- 
sonable is the supposition based on the varied 
craniological development, and distinct lan- 
guages of the existing Hindoo race — that 
they were originally composed of numerous 
migrating hordes who, at intervals, poured 
in from the wild Mongolian steppes and 
Turkomanian ranges, from the forests of 
Scythia, the arid shores of the Caspian, and 
the sunburnt plains of Mesopotamia ; from 
the plateaux of Persia, the deserts of Arabia, 
and even from the fertile valley of the Nile, 
allured by the extraordinary fertility of this 
most favoured portion of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, or driven from their native land by 
tyranny or want. Time and circumstances 
gradually fused the heterogeneous mass into 
something like homogeneity; the first step to 
which was probably made by the introduc- 
tion, in a rude form, of that village system 
which BO markedly characterises India when 
viewed as a whole, and which, under the 
scourge of sanguinary wars, and the heavy 
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exactions of native or foreign rulers, has 
ever been the mainstay of the people. Thp 
invaders, if such they were, probably brought 
with them the elements of civilisation;, and 
the peaceful pursuits of pastoral and agri- 
cultural life would necessitate a certain 
amount of concentration, as no single man 
or family could dwell alone in a country 
whose dense jungle required combined la- 
bour, both to clear it for use and guard it 
from wild beasts. All this, however, relates 
to a period concerning which we possess no 
historical record whatever — in which must 
have originated what may be termed Brah- 
minical Hindooism, whose rise and early 
progress is shrouded in dense obscurity. 
From the internal evidence afforded by the 
system itself, so far as we are acquainted 
with it during its early purity, it would seem 
to have been framed by a smalt confederacy 
of persons, whose knowledge, both religious 
and secular, being far in advance of their 
age, had enabled them to draw up rules for 
the guidance of their countrymen, both as 
regarded their duty to God and their fel- 
lows. Fully aware, as it would appeal, of 
the great fact, that human institutions have 
strength and permanence only when based 
on a religious principle, they set forth their 
own scheme as the direct ordination of the 
“ Self- Existent One,” the Great First 
Cause,” whose attributes they described in a 
tone of solemn grandeur not unbefitting their 
high theme ; and to enforce their precepts 
and heighten their influence, made much use 
of the rude lyrics extant among the people, 
to which they added others. These were com- 
piled under the name of the Vedas (a word 
derived from a Sanscrit root, signifying ^o 
know), by one Vyasa, who lived in the four- 
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teenth century before the Christian era. 
In describing the religious creed of the 
Hindoos, and commenting on the opinions 
entertained respecting the comparative an- 
tiquity of Brahrainism and Boodhism, the 
most ancient sacred writings of each of 
these great sects will be noticed ; but here 
it is only necessary to remark, that the 
Vedas bear incontestable evidence of having 
been written at different periods, some being 
in very rugged Sanscrit, others, though an- 
tiquated, coming within the pale of that 
language in the polislied form in which Sir 
William Jones found it, when he declared it 
to be ** of a wonderful structure, more per- 
fect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either.^^* One only of the Vedas, the Sama 
Veda, has yet been translated into English. 
The translator, Dr. Stephenson, of Bombay, 
leans to the opinion of its having been com- 
posed out of India, but brought there by the 
Brahmins from some northern country at 
a very remote period. Another authority, 
after a careful examination of the same book, 
has arrived at a directly opposite conclusion.f 
Be this as it may, there arc expressions in 
the Vedas which prove that the majority of 
the detached pieces of different kinds of 
poetic composition which they comprise, 
were written in a country where maritime 
commerce was highly esteemed, where a sa- 
crificial ritual had already been fixed, and 
mythological legends abounded. The fre- 
quent reference to war and to chariots in- 
dicate, moreover, the previous establishment 
of separate states, and the cultivation of 
military art. 

The first comprehensive view of the state 
of eociety among the Hindoos is afforded by 
the code of laws which bears the name of 
Menu, and is supposed, but not on very 
convincing data, to have been compiled in 
or about the ninth century, b.c.J Whe- 
ther Menu himself were a real person- 
age or no is an ppen question, and one of 
little importance, since his appearance is 
merely dramatic, like that of the speakers 

♦ Miatie Re$earch(B^ vol. i., p. 422. 

t Arthur’s Mmion to the My ewe, p. 441. 

t Sir W. Jones supposed the Code to have been 
compiled about 300 years after the Vedas {At. JR., 
vul. vii., p. 283) ; but Elphinstone fixes the date at 
some time about half-way between Alexander, in the 
fourth century, B.C., and the Vedas in the four- 
teenth. (Vol. i., p. 430.) 

§ Cast, the common word, is not Indian, but Eng- 
lish i and Is given in Johnson’s Dictionary as derived 
from the Spanish or Portuguese, caeta, a breed. In 




in the dialogues of Plato or of Cicero, No 
hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is 
there any clue to the ancient commentator 
Calluca, whose endeavours to gloss over and 
explain away some doctrines of Menu, seems 
to indicate that opinion had already begun 
to change, even in his day; while many suc- 
ceeding commentators, and some of very 
ancient date, speak of the rules of Menu as 
applicable to the good ages only, and not 
extending to their time. 

The chief feature in the code is its di- 
vision of the people into four classes or 
casts ;§ namely, the Brahmins or sacer- 
dotal; the Cshatriya or military; the Vai- 
syas or industrial ; and the Soodras|| or ser- 
vile. The three first classes were termed the 
** twicc-born,^' their youths being admitted, 
at certain ages, by a solemn ceremony, to 
participate in the religious and social privi- , 
leges of their elders ; but the fourth and low- | 
cst cast was rigidly excluded from all these. 
The degradation of the Soodras has given 
rise to the idea of their being the people 
whom the superior classes had conquered ; 
and similar inferences may be drawn from 
the fact that, while the twicc-born” were all 
strictly forbidden, under any circumstances, 
to leave, what, for want of a better terra, 
may be styled Hindoostan Proper; the 
Soodra, distressed for the means of sub- 
sistence, might go where he would. It ap- 
pears, however, from the code, that there 
were still cities governed by Soodra kings, 
in which Brahmius were advised not to re- 
side. From this it seems probable that the 
independent Soodra towns were situated in 
such of the small territories into which 
Hindoostan was divided as yet retained their 
freedom, while the whole of the tracts south 
of the Vindya mountains remained un- 
touched by the invaders, and unpenetrated 
by their religion. On the other hand, it is 
remarkable that neither the code of Menu, 
nor the more ancient Vedas, so far as we 
are at present acquainted with their con- 
tents, ever allude to any prior residence, or 
to a knowledge of more than the name of 

Sir W. Jones’ Translation of Menu, the word em- 
ployed is “ class the Brahmins constantly use the 
Sanscrit term as signifying a species. 

II There are few things more perplexing in the 
study of Indian history than the various modes of 
spelling proper names and other words, which have 
resulted from the difficulty of representing them in 
the characters of our alphabet In the present work, 
tbe author has deemed it advisable to adopt that 
beet known and most easily read, in preference to 
what might have been more critioallv correct 
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any country out of India. Even mytho- 
logy goes no farther than the Himalaya 
mountains for the location of the gods. 
With regard to the condition of the Soodras, 
it appears to have been in many points 
similar, but in some decidedly preferable, 
to that of the helot, the slave, or the serf of 
the Greek, the Roman, and the feudal sys- 
tems, excepting only its stern prohibition of 
I any share in the ordinances of religion. But 
this might have originated in the probable 
circumstance of the conquered people having 
a distinct creed of their own, to prevent the 
spreading of which among their disciples, 
the Brahmins* (in whom, Elphinstone has 
well said, the common interests of their class, 
mingled, probably, with much pure zeal for 
their monotheistic faith, was deeply rooted) 
united religion and rank so closely in their 
able scheme, that to break through, or even 
in minor observances to deviate from the 
strict rules of duty laid down for the guidance 
j of the several regenerate classes, was to forfeit 
I position, and literally to incur the penalty of 
I a civil death, far passing excommunication 
‘ in severity, and to place themselves under a 
i ban which wearisome penance could alone 
j remove. One passion — and it would seem 
only one — was strong enough to break down 
the barriers of cast. A mixed race sprang up, 
who were gradually formed into classes, and 
divided and subdivided, until the result is 
now seen in an almost countless number of 
small communities. In subsequent sections, 
in describing manners, customs, laws, and 
government, it will be necessary to show 
what these were in the days of Menu, and 
the changes which gradually took place up 
to the period of English dominion ; but at 
present we are more immediately concerned 
with that diflScult subject, the chronological 
succession of events in Hindoo history. 

Oriental research has, as yet, revealed to 
us but one Hindoo work that can be strictly 
considered historical, the Annals of Cash-- 
mere, ably translated by Professor Wilson, 
which refers cliiefly to a limited territory on 
the extreme northern frontier of India, and 
contains little more than incidental men- 
tion of Hindoostan and the Deccan. There 
is, besides, an evident and not unnatural 
j desire on the part of the native writer to 
aggrandize the rulers of Cashmere at the 

• Elphinstone suggests a doubt « whether the 
cenquerow were a foreign people or a local tribe, 
like the Dorians in Greece ; or whether, indeed, they 
were not merely a portion of one of the native statw 
I (a rebgious sect, for instance,) which had outstripped 


expense of the neighbouring princes, which 
gives an impression of one-sidedness to a 
production possessed, notwithstanding, of 
much value and interest. The student is, 
therefore, compelled to fall back upon the 
wide field, as yet but very partially explored, 
presented in the sacred books, the legislative 
records, and the two great epic poems. The 
knowledge obtainable from these sources is, 
in too many cases, rendered comparatively 
useless, by the misleading chronology taught 
I by the Brahmins, apparently as a means of 
sustaining the claim of their nation to a fa- 
bulous antiquity. The periods employed in 
the computation of time are equally strange 
and unsatisfactory, and are rendered pe- 
culiarly puzzling by the astronomical data 
on which they are partially founded. A 
complete revolution of the nodes and ap- 
sides, which they suppose to be performed 
ill 4,320,000,000 years, forms a calpa, or 
day of Brahma. In this are included four- 
teen manwantaras, or periods, each contain- 
ing seventy-one maha yugas, or great ages, 
which again comprise, respectively, four 
yugas, or ages, of unequal length. These 
last bear some resemblance to the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks' 
and are alone considered by the Brahmins 
as marking the periods of human history 
since the creation of the existing worl^ 
which they believe to have occurred about 
four mUlion years ago. The first, or satya 
yuga, lasted 1,728,000 years, through the 
whole of which a king named Satyavrata, 
otherwise called Vaivaswata, lived and 
reigned. This monarch is described as 
having escaped with his family from an uni- 
versal deluge, which destroyed the rest of 
the world. From him descended two royal 
lines, one of which, under the designation 
of Soorya, the children of the sun, reigned 
at Ayodhya or Oude; the other, Chandra, 
or the children of the moon, at Pratisht'hana 
or Vitora, in the tract between the Jumna 
and Ganges, through the 1,296,000 years of 
the second, or treta yuga ; the 864,000 years 
of the third, or dwapar yuga ; and the first 
1,000 years of the present, or cali yuga, at 
which time both the solar and lunar races 
became extinct; as also a distinct cotempo- 
rary race, the descendants of Jarasandha,who 
began to reign in Magadha or Behar, at the 

their fellow citizens in knowledge, and appropriated 
all^ the advantages of the society to themselves.'*— 
Hutory of India, vol. i., p. 96 . 

t It is evident that in the time of Menu there were 
no slaves attached to the soil. 
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commencement of the call yu^a. l‘he last 
reigning prince of the Jarasandha family was 
slain by his prime minister, who placed his 
owri son, Pradyota, on the throne. Fifteen 
of the usurping race enjoyed the sovereignty 
to the time of Nanda, who, in extreme old 
age (after a reign, it is said, of 100 years), 
was murdered by a Brahman, by whom a 
mail of the Maurya race,* named Chanora- 
Gupta, was plaeed on the vacant throne.* 
The genealogies of the two parallel lines 
of the sun and moon are derived from the 
sacred writings called the Puranas.f Sir 
William Jones framed his list from the Bha- 
gavat Parana; Captain Wilford subsequently 
collated his genealogical table of the great 
Hindoo dynasties from the Vishnu and 
other Puranas;J and, if critical research 
should eventually succeed in enabling us to 
correct the errors of Indian chronology, 
much information may be obtained by 
means of those lists respecting the early 
rulers. Wanting this clue, the student will 
f:nd abundant material for theory, but the 
historian little that he dares make his own; 
for the narratives given in the Puranas 
abound in discrepancies regarding time and 
place, and are so blended with myths and 
allegories, that it is next to impossible, at 
present, to separate truth from fiction, until 
the period oftheMaha Bharat or Great War.§ 
The scene of the adventures of the first 
princes, and the residence of the most fa- 
mous sages, appears to be uniformly placed, 
both in the Puranas, and the far older in- 

• According to Mill (vol. i., p. 160) ; but Elphin- 
stone states Chandra Gupta to have been ninth in 
succession from 'Nanda.— Vol. i., p. 261. 

t There oro eighteen Puranas, which are considered 
to have been composed between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries, a.D. ; but several of the authors 
appear to have made use of much more ancient MS. 
histories to interweave among their own. 

X The lines of the Sun and Moon, and the Magadha 
dynasty, are given at length by Colonel Tod, in the 
first volume of his valuable and voluminous work 
the Annals of Rajasthan. They were extracted 
from the Puranas by a body of pundits, and riilfer 
more or less in various parts from those published 
by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Bentley, and Colonel Wilford. 
Tod's view of the vexed question of early Hindoo 
records may be understood from his careful enume- 
ration of various traditions which all “appear to 
oint to one spot, and to one individual, in the early 
iatory of mankind, when the Hindoo and Qreek ap- 
proach a common focus, for there is little doubt that 
Adnath, Adiswara, Osiris, Baghes, Bacchus, Menu, 
Menes, designate the patriarch of mankind, Noah” 
(vol. i., p. 22). The solar and lunar lines he con- 
siders to have been established 2,256 yearSi B.C., 
about a century jind a half after the flood, the former 
by Ichswaca the son of Vaivaswaioo Menu, the latter 


stitutes of Menu, in a tract called Bramha- 
verta, because of its sanctity, situated be- 
tween the rivers Seraswati (Sersooty) and 
Drishad wati (Caggar), 100 miles to the north- 
west of Delhi ; and about 65 miles long by 20 
to 40 broad. || Probably the next territory ac- 
quired lay between that above.-jnentioned 
and the Jumna, and included North Behar, 
this country being mentioned in the second 
place under the honoured name of Brahmar- 
shi, while Brahmins born within its boun- 
daries were pronounced suitable teachers of 
the several usages of men.^f At Oude, in 
the centre of Brahmarshi, the Puranas, (in 
which the preceding early stages are not 
noticed,) fix the origin of the solar and lunar 
races, from one or other of which all the 
royal families of ancient India were de- 
scended. Some fifty to seventy generations 
of the solar race, who, in the absence of re- 
liable information, appear little better than 
myths, bring down the Purana narrative to 
Rama, the ruler of a powerful kingdom in 
Hindoostan, and the hero of the oldest Hindu 
epic--thc Ramayana. The chief incident is 
the carrying off of Sita, the queen of Rama, 
by Ravana, the king of the island of Lanka, 
or Ceylon. Rama leads an army into the 
Deccan, penetrates to Ceylon, and, with the 
assistance of a strange people allegorized as 
an army of monkeys, led by Hooniraan, their 
king, gains a complete victory over the ra- 
visher, and recovers his wife, who vindicates 
her fidelity by successfully passing the or- 
deal of fire. According to the system of 

by Boodha, who married Ichswatoo’s sister Ella, 
asserted to be the earth personified — Boodha him- 
self being “the parent and first emigrant of the 
Indu [Sanscrit for the moon] race, from Saca Dwipa 
or Scythia to Ilindust’han” (p. 45). In another 
place xod describes Boodha as the great progenitor 
of the Tartars, Chinese, and Hindus, “Boodha 
(^Mercury), the son of Indu (the moon), [a male 
! deity] became the patriarchal and spiritual leader, 
as Fo in China ; Woden and Teutates of the tribes 
migrating to Europe, Hence it follows that the 
religion of Boodha must be coeval with the existence 
of these nations; that it was brought into India 
Primer by them, and guided them until the schism 
of Urisbna and the Sooryas, worshippers of Bal, in 
time depressed them, when the Booaha religion was 
modifiett into the present mild form, the Jain” 
(p, 58). 

§ See Prinsep’s C/stf/wZ Tables f Professor Wilson’s 
edition of the Vishnu Purana^ Sir W. Jones and 
Colonel Wilfoyd’s articles in Asiatic Researches, 
vols. ii. and v., and Dr. H. Buchanan’s Mindoo 
Genealogies. 

i| Menu, book ii., v. 17, 18; Wilson, preface to 
Vishnu Purana, p.lxvii. 

% Menu, book ii., v. 19, 29 ; Elphinstone, vol. i., 
p. 388. 
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deifying great men after their decease, which 
gradually crept into Brahminism, Rama, 
upon his death, was honoured as a god, and 
his image worshipped, his natural form being 
declared to have been an incarnation (the 
seventh) of Vishnu, one of the three persons, 
or principles, of the Hindoo Trinity. 

A remarkable passage occurs in the Rama- 
yana, in which mention is made of certain 
foreign princes, who were invited by Dasaratha 
(the father of Rama) to be present at the As- 
wamedha* or solemn sacrifice of a horse about 
to be offered up by the aged monarch, to 
procure from the gods the blessing of male 
posterity. The names mentioned are the 

sovereign of Kasi or Benares, the rajahs 
of Magadha or Behar, of Sindu and Su- 
rashta (Sindc and Surat), of Unga and 
Savira (of which one is conjectured to mean 
Ava, tlie other some district situated on the 
Persian frontier), and, in fine, the princes of 
the south or the Deccan. Heercn, who 
cites the above passage from the Ramayana, 
adds — they are represented as tlie friends, 
and some of them also as the relations of 
Dasaratha, by no means however as his 
vassals. It is therefore evident that the 
author of the most ancient Hindoo epic 
poem considered India to be divided into a 
number of separate and independent princi- 
palitics/^t This opinion, however, is not 
founded on indisputable grounds, for many 
of his auxiliaries appear to have stood to 
Dasaratha in the relation of viceroys, or at 
least inferior chieftains. The antiquity of 
the poem is unquestioned; the autlior, Val- 
miki, is said to have been cotemporary 
with the event he has so ably comraemo- 
I rated,! but wc have no means of fixing the 
date of either poem or poet except as some- 
where between that of tlie Vedas and the 
Maha Bharat, since king Dasaratha is de- 
scribed as deeply versed in the precepts of 

• Aswa is thought to he the etymon of Asia, 

I medha signifies “ to kill.” 

t Heereri’s Historical Jlesearches, Oxford Transla- 
tion; lb3.‘5: vol. iii., n. 291. 

^ X “ Rama precedea Crishna : but as their histo- 
rians, Valmika and Vyasa, who wrote the events 
they witnessed [this point is, however, questioned], 
were cotemporaries, it could not have been by many 
years.” — (lod’s Annals of Rajasthan^ vol. i., p. 457. 

§ The origin of the Pandon family is involved in 
fable, invented, evidently, to cover some great dis- 
grace. According to tradition, Pandoo, whose capi- 
tal was at Hastinapoora, being childless, his queen, 
by a charm, enticed the deities from their spheres, 
and became the mother of Yoodishtra, Bhima, Ar- 
joona (the famous archer), Nycula, and Sideva, On 
the death of Pandoo, Yoodishtra, with the aid of 
the priesthood, was declared king, although the ille- 


the Vedas and Vedangas, while on the 
other hand an epitome of the Ramayana is 
given in the Maha Bharat. • After Rama, 
sixty princes of his race ruled in succession 
over his dominions, but as no more mention 
is made of Ayodha (Oude) it is possible that 
the kingdom (which was at one time called 
Coshala) may have merged in another ; and 
that the capital was transferred from Oude 
to Canouj. The heroic poem, entitled the 
Maha Bharat or Great War, affords an 
account of many historical events, in the 
details of a contest between the lines of 
Pandoo§ and of Curoo, two branches of 
the reigning lunar race for the territory of 
Hastinapoora, supposed to be a place on 
the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, which still 
bears the ancient name.|| The rivals are 
supported by numerous allies, and some 
from very remote parts. The enumeration 
of them appears to afford evidence similar 
to that deducible from the above cited pas- 
sage of the Ramayana, that there were many 
distinct states in India among which a con- 
siderable degree of intercourse and connec- 
tion was maintained. Not only are princes 
from the Deccan and the Indus mentioned, 
as taking part in the struggle, but auxilia- 
ries are likewise included belonging to na- 
tions beyond the Indus, especially the 
Yavans, a name which most orientalists 
consider to apply exclusively to the Greeks.^f 
The Pandoos arc eventually conquerors, but 
are represented as having paid so dearly for 
their victory, in the loss of their friends and 
the destruction of their armies, that the 
chief survivors quitted their country, and 
are supposed to have perished among the 
snows of the Himalaya.** The hero of the 
poem is Crishna, the great ally of the Pan- 
doos, who was deified after his death as 
having been an incarnation of Vishnu, or 
even Vishnu himself. He was born of the 

gitimacy of himself and his brothers was asserted by 
Duryodhanu, the nephew of the deceased sovereign, 
who, as the representative of the elder branch, re- 
tained his title as head of the Curoos. For the whole 
story of the Maha Bharat, and it is a very interesting 
one, see the Asiatic Researches, and the comments 
of Tod in the early part of his Annals of Rajasthan, 
II Elphinslone, vol. i., p. 390. 

^ The Greeks, or lonians, are descended from 
Javan, or Yavan, the seventh from Japhet. — (Tod’s 
Rajasthan, vol. i., p. 61. 

Tod surmises that they did not perish thus, but 
migrated into the Peloponnesus, and founded the 
colony of the Heraclidse, stated by Volney to have 
been formed there 1078 years, B.c. See the reason 
for this coniecture, based chiefly on the supposition 
of the Pandoos being the descendants of the Indian 
Hercules, pp. 48, 61. 
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royal family of Mattra on the Jumna, but 
brought up by a herdsman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who concealed him from the tyrant 
who sought to slay him. This phase of Iiis 
life is a very favourite one with the Hindoos, 
and he is worshipped in an infant form by 
an extensive sect, as also under the figure 
of a beautiful youth, in commemoration of 
the time he spent among the ^^gopis^^ or 
milkmaids, dancing, sporting, playing on 
the pipe, and captivating the hearts alike of 
rural maidens and princesses. Among the 
numerous exploits of his more mature age 
was the recovery of his usurped inheritance, 
whence, being driven by foreign foes, he 
removed to Dwarika, in Guzerat, where he 
founded a principality. Ho soon however 
became again involved in civil discord, and, 
according to Tod, was slain by one of the 
aboriginal tribes of Bheels. The Maha 
Bharat describes the sons of Crishna as 
finally returning to the neighbourhood of 
the Jumna. The war is supposed to have 
taken place in the fourteenth century, b.c., 1 
about 200 years before the siege of Troy, 
and the famous and lengthy poem in which 
it is commemorated is, as before stated, attri- 
buted to Vyasa, the collector of the Vedas. 

The princes who succeeded the Pandoos, 
are variously stated at from twenty-nine to 
sixty-four in number ; they appear to have 
transferred the scat of their government to 
Delhi ; but little beyond a name is recorded 
of iOiy of them. The kings of Magadha 
or Behar (the line mentioned as cotem- 
porary with the latter portion of the dy- 
nasties of the sun and moon), play a more 
conspicuous part in the Parana records; 
they afford a connected chain from the war 
of the Maha Bharat to the fifth century after 
Christ, and present an appearance of proba- 
bility, besides receiving striking confirma- 
tions from various quarters. They are fre- 
quently referred to in inscriptions sculptured 
on stone, or engraved on copper plates, 
conveying grants of laud, or charters of 
I privileges and immunities, which arc very 
I numerous, and not only contain the date 
I of the grant, and the name of the prince 
i by whom they were conferred, but in most 
I cases enumerate, also, certain of his pre- 
I decessors. 

I The first of the Magadha kings, Jara- 
1 sandha, is mentioned in the Maha Bharat 
as the head of a number of petty princes. 
The ruling monarch at the conclusion of 
the war was Sahadeva ; the thirty-fifth in suc- 
cession from him was Ajata Satru ; and in 


his reign, according to high authority, ♦ 
Sakya, or Gotama, the founder of the 
Boodha religion flourished, and died about 
550, B.c. This date, if reliable, does good 
service by fixing the era of Satru; but 
other eminent writers consider Boodhism 
of much earlier origin ; and some as coeval 
with, or even older than Brahminism.f 
The sixth in succession from Satru was 
Nanda, who, unlike his long line of regal 
ancestors of the Cshatriya, or military class, 
was born of a Soodra mother ; his ninth suc- 
cessor, who bore his name, was murdered 
by Chandra Gupta, J a man of low birth 
who usurped the throne. This Chandra 
Gupta has been, after much research, identi- 
fied with Sandracottus, the cotemporary 
of Alexander the Great, and thus a link had 
been obtained wherewith to connect India 
with European history, and also with that 
of otlier Asiatic nations. The foregoing 
particulars have been given on strictly In- 
dian authority, for although much extrane- 
ous information may be obtained from early 
foreign writers it is difficult to ascertain 
how to separate truth from fiction. § Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Cicero, tlie first Indian conqueror was 
Bacchus or Dionysus, afterwards deified, 

' who led an army out of Greece, subdued 
India, taught the inhabitants the use of 
wine, and built the city of Nysa. The Egyp- 
tians, who spared no pains to fortify their 
claim to the highest antiquity and earliest 
civilization, and never scrupled to appro- 
priate the great deeds of the heroes of 
other countries, as having been performed by 
their own rulers, maintained that Osiris, 
their conqueror, liaving first added Ethi- 
opia to Ills dominions, marched thence to 
India through Arabia, taught the use of 
wine, and built the city of Nysa. Both 
these stories evidently refer to the same 
person ; namely, the Indian prince Vaisva- 
wata Menu; whom Tod, the pains-taking 
but wildly theoretical Maurice, and other 
writers affirm to have been no other than 
the patriarch Noah. Be this as it may, 
one of the most valuable of ancient writers, 
Diodorus the Sicilian, declares, on the 
authority of Indian tradition, that Bacchus 
(Vaisvawata Menu) belonged to their own 
nation, was a lawgiver, built many stately 

• Elphinstone, vol. i., pp. 209,261. 

t See note to page 14. 

f Chandra Gupta signifies “protected by the moon.” 

§ Justin states that the Scythians conquered a 
great part of Asia, and penetrated to Egypt 1,500 
years before Ninus, first king of Assyria. 
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' cities, instituted divine worship, and erected 
I everywhere courts of justice. 

! The alleged invasions of Scmiramis,* Se- 
I so8tris,t Hercules,! and Cyrus, are all denied 
I by Arrian, except that attributed to Her- 
I cules. Strabo disputes even that, adding that 
I the Persians hired mercenaries from India 
but never invaded it.§ The whole question 
I respecting the nature of the alleged con- 
: nection existing between India and Persia, 
i is one wliich scarcely admits a satisfactory 
I explanation. Before the time of Cyrus the 
j Great (the son of King Carabyscs, the con- 
j queror of Babylon and the Shepherd whose 
I coming to perform the pleasure of the om- 
I nipotent God of the Hebrews, was foretold 
by Isaiah) II, Persia was no more than an 

1 • The Assyrian invasion, according to the chrono- 

> logy of Capelins, took place about 1970, a.m. It was 
I planned by Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, who, 

1 after consolidating her husband’s Bactrian conquests, 

I resolved to attempt the subjugation of India, being 
1 led thereto by the rejiorted fruitfulness of the soil 
, and the riches of its inhabitants. She spent three 
I years in assembling an immense army, drawn from 
I all the provinces of her extensive empire, and caused 
I the shipwrights of Phoenicia, Syria, and Cyprus, to 
send to the frontier 2,000 ships or large barks, in 
pieces, so that they might be carried thence to the 
Indus, and there put in array against the naval force 
of the Indians. All things being ready, Semiramis 
inarched from Bactria (Balk) with an army, which it 
has been well said, “ the Greek historians have, by 
their relations, rendered less wonderful than incre- 
dible lor they describe it as having consisted of 
3,000,000 foot, 600,000 horse, 100,000 war chariots, 
and 100,000 camels, a portion of the latter being 
made to resemble elephants— by means of a frame- 
work being covered with the skins of oxen; this 
device being employed to delude the Indians into 
the belief of the invaders being superior to them 
even in this respect. Stabrobates, the king of the 
countries bordering the Indus, on receiving intelli- 
gence of the intended invasion, assembled his troops, 
augmented the number of his elephants, caused 
4,000 boaU to be built of cane (which is not subject to 
rot, or to be eaten by worms, evils known to be very 
prevalent at the present day), to occupy the Indus ; 
and headed his army on the eastern bank, in readi- 
ness to support them. The attacking fleet being 
victorious, Stabrobates abandoned his position, leav- 
mg the enemy a free passage ; and Scmiramis, raak- 
ing a briflge of boats, crossed over with her whole 
force. The counterfeit elephants, which play an 
important part in the narrative, were marched in 
front, and at first created great alarm ; but the 
deception being revealed by some deserters from the 
camp, the Indians recovered their spirits. A fierce 
contest ensued, in which the Assyrians had at first 
the advanta^, but were eventually totally over- 
thrown, and Semiramis fled, accompanied by a very 
slendei^etinue, and escaped with great dimculty to 
her o#n dominions. Such is the tale related by 
Diodorus Siculus ; and, however little to be relied on 
in many respects, it may at least be cited in testi- 
mony of the reputation for wealth and oivUization 


inconsiderable kingdom/ irfterwards compre- 
hended in a single province, retaining the 
ancient name of Fars ; hut the conquests of 
the youthful general, on behalf of his uncle 
and father-in-law, Cyaxares, King of Media, 
whom he succeeded, enabled him to unite 
the thrones of Persia and Media, as well as 
to sway neighbouring and distant states, to 
an extent which it is at present not easy to 
define, though it was amply sufficient to 
form what was termed the Persian empire, 
557, B. c. Ilis eastern frontier certainly 
touched the verge of India ; but whether it 
encroached yet farther, is a matter of doubt, 
and has been so for centuries. Nor is it 
even an established point where India itself 
terminated ; for although Elphinstone and 

enj^cd by India at a very early period. With regard 
to Semiramis, recent discoveries of ruins and de- 
ciphering of inscriptions have placed her existence 
as an historical personage beyond a doubt. 

t The invasion of Sesostris, king of Egypt, a.m. 
3023, is alleged to have been as successful as that of 
Semiramis had proved disastrous. Desiring to render 
his subjects a commercial people, he fitted out a fleet 
of 400 ships in the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea (being 
the inventor, it is alleged, of ships of war), by means 
of which all the countries stretching along the Ery- 
ihrean or Arabian Sea toindia were subjugated. Mean- 
while he led his army through Asia, and being every- 
where victorious, crossed the Ganges and advanced 
to the Indian Ocean. He spent nine years in this 
expedition, but exacted no other tokens of submis- 
sion from the conquered nations than the sending 
annually of prpHents to Egypt. Perhaps this story, 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus, and quoted by Harris 
and by Robertson (who discredits it), in his Ilisto’ 
rical Disquisition concerning Ancient India, p. 6, 
may have originated in the efforts of Sesostris for the 
extension of commerce; but the success of his plans, 
whether pursued by warlike or peaceful means, could 
have been at best but short-lived, since, after his 
death the^ Egvptians relapsed into tlieir previous 
anti-maritimo habits ; and centuries elapsed before 
their direct trade with India became of importance. 

t Tho Greek accounte of Hercules having been in 
India is thought to have arisen from the fact of 
there having been a native prince of that name, who, 
according to the Hindoo traditions cited by Diodorus 
Siculus (who wrote 44, B.c.), was after his death 
honoured as a god, having in life excelled all mere 
men in strength and courage; cleared both the sea 
and land of monsters and wild beasts; founded many 
cities, the most famous of which was Palibothra, | 
where he built a stately palace strongly fortified, and 
rendered impregnable by being surrounded by deep 
trenches, into which he let an adjacent river. When 
his numerous sons were grown up, he divided India 
equally among them ; and they reigned long and 
happily, but never engaged in any foreign expe- 
ditions, or sent forth colonies into distant countries, 
being content with the resources of their own fertile 
domains. 

5 Arrian’s Indica; Strabo, lib. xv. ; Elphinstone, 
vol. 1 ., p. 440. 

jj Isaiah j chap, xliv., v. 28. 
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other writers follow Strabo in declaring the 
InduSi from the mountains to the sea, to 
have formed its western limit, other autho- 
rities consider the territory of the Hindoos 
to have stretched far beyond. Colonel Wil- 
ford adduces a verse in their Sacred Writ- 
ings, which prohibits the three upper, or 

twice- born* * * § ^ classes, from crossing the In- 
dus, but says that they were at liberty to 
pass to the other side, by going round its 
source.* Amid so many difficulties and con- 
tradictory statements, it is only possible to 
note the points which seem most reasonable 
and best authenticated. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, was raised 
to the throne of Persia, B. c. 521, by the 
seven nobles who conspired against Gomates, 
the Magian, by whom it had been usurped 
after the death of Cambyses, the son and 
successor of Cyrus, whose daughter Atossa 
he afterwards married. Desiring to know 
the termination of the Indus, and the state 
of the adjacent countries, with a view to 
their conquest, Darius built a fleet at Cas- 
patyrus, in the territory of Pactyica on that 
river, which he entrusted to a skilful Greek 
mariner named Scylax, who fulfilled his in- 
structions by sailing down the whole length 
of the Indus, thence coasting to the straits of 
13ab-el-Mandeb, and ascending the Arabian 
gulf to the port at its northern extremity. 
The account given by Scylax of the fertility, 
high cultivation, and dense population of 
tMe country through which his route lay, 
incited Darius at once to attempt its acquisi- 
tion. By the aid of the Tyrians, who were 
intimately acquainted with the navigation, 
he brought a numerous force on the coast, 
while he himself headed a land attack. 
According to Dr. Robertson, he subjugated 

the districts watered by the Indus ;’t while 
Colonel Chesney speaks of his conquests as 
limited to the Indian territory westward 
of the Indus. Both appear to rely exclu- 
sively on the testimony of Herodotus, who 
states that the Indians’^ consented to pay 
an annual tribute of 360 Euboeau talents of 

• Asiatic Researches, vol. vi., p. 585. 

t Br. Robertson’s Historical Disquisition, p. 12. 

i Colonel Chesney’s Survet/ of the Rivers THgris 
and Euphrates. London ; 1850 j vol.ii., p. 180. 

§ Herodotus, lib. iii. and iv. 

II During the reign of Artaxerxes, the third son of 
Xerxes (the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther), Ctesias, 
the king’s physician, and the author of a voluminous 
history of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
empires, wrote a book on India, founded upon the 
accounts he obtained from the Persians. His works 
are not now extant, though various' extracts are to be 


gold, or a talent a day — the Persian year 
being then considered to comprise only 360 
days. The sum would appear to be over- 
stated; for a single talent, at the lowest 
computation, was equal to £3,000 English 
money ; and even, though India may have 
then deserved its high reputation as a gold- 
producing region, this tax would have been 
very onerous. It is, however, certain, that 
at this time the force of Persian gold was 
known and feared by neighbouring states, 
and had a powerful share in enabling the 
successors of Darius to keep together the 
chief part of the widely-scattered dominions, 
which he displayed great ability in even par- 
tially consolidating and dividing into satra- 
pies, or governments; of these his Indian 
possessions formed the twentieth and last.§ 

Xerxes, the son and successor of Darius, 
had a body of Indian troops in his service ; 
but he discouraged maritime intercourse, 
considering traffic by land more desirable ; 
and indeed he and his successors are said to 
have adopted the Babylonian policy of pre- 
venting invasions by sea, by blocking up the 
navigation of some of the chief rivers, in- 
stead of guarding the coast with an efficient 
naval force. 

We find but few traces of India || during 
the remaining reigns of the Persian mo- 
narchs, until the time of their last ruler, 
Darius Codomanus, who succeeded to the 
sway of a disorganized territory, consisting 
of numerous provinces, or rather kingdoms, 
differing in religion, languages, laws, cus- 
toms, and interests ; and bound together by 
no tie of a permanent character. A power- 
ful enemy was at hand, in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Maccdon, which had sprung into 
importance almost as rapidly as Persia, and 
in a similar manner, having been raised by 
the talents of a single individual. Philip had 
acceded to the government of an ordinary 
state, weakened by war and dissension ; but 
taking full advantage of the commanding 
geographical position of the country, and 
the warlike spirit of its hardy sons, he ren- 

found in different authors. They are all unfavour- 
ably commented on, especially that on India, by se- 
veral Greek writers, who pronounce them fabulous. 
Plutarch, Aristotle, and even Strabo, notwithstand- 
ing their severe censures, have, however, not scrupled 
to borrow from the pages of Ctesias such statements 
•as appeared to them probable; and Diodorus, as 
well as Herodotus and Atheneeus, are said to have 
drawn largely from the same source. Xenophon, 
who was nersonally acquainted with Ctesias^ speaks 
of him with great respect, though differing from many 
of his opinions. 
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dered it the centre of arts and civilization, 
second only to Persia in power, and supe- 
rior even to Persia in influence, on account 
^ of the state of corruption and excessive 
; luxury into which that empire had fallen, 
f The free Grecian republics, weakened by 
strife and division, became for the most part 
subject to Macedonia, whose ancient consti- 
tution — a limited monarchy, which it was 
the interest of the community at large to 
maintain— proved a source of strength alike 
in otfensive and defensive warfare. Still 
Macedonia appears to have been in some 
sort tributary to Persia; and it was pos- 
sibly a dispute on this point which had led 
Philip to form the hostile intentions he was 
preparing to carry out, and which Arses, 
King of Persia, was occupied in endeavour- 
ing to prevent, when both were suddenly 
arrested in the midst of tlieir schemes; 
Philip, who had escaped so many dangers 
in tliG battle-field, being stabbed in his own 
palace during the bridal festivities of his 
daughter Cleopatra, by Pausanias,* a Mace- 
donian youth of rank ; and Arses was poi- 
soned about the same time. 

The tender age of Alexander was for- 
I gotten in the enthusiasm raised by his 
manly and powerful eloquence. He assured 
the assembled Macedonians, previous to the 
funeral obsequies of his fatlier, that though 
the name was changed they would find the 
king remained; — and ho kept his word, 
elevating none of his personal friends, but 
continuing the able statesmen and generals 
in the positions in which he found them. 
By extraordinary address, this youth (for 

• The motive of Pausanias is variously stated qs 
having been the instigation of the Persian monarch 
(in which light Alexander chose to view it) ; a dewre 
to revenge a personal insult; or otherwise, from un- 
governable passion for Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
pder.— Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. 
i., p. 54. ^ Justin attributes the deed to the incitement 
of the vindictive Olympias, who, immediately after 
her husband’s assassination, caused bis youngest 
wife and child to be put to a cruel death. 

t Historians agree in describing Darius as amiable 
and equitable. The tale related by tlie Persian au- 
thor, Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh, concerning his message to 
Alexander, is therefore inconsistent with his cha- 
racter. According to this writer, Philip had agreed 
to furnish an annual subsidy of 1,000 eggs of pure 
gold. The Persian envoy, sent to demand the tri- 
bute from his successor, received the jeering reply 
that “ the birds that laid the eggs haa flown to the 
other world.” Darius thereupon despatched an am- 
l^ssador, with a bat and ball, as a fit amusement for 
the youthful monarch, and a bag of very small seed, 
called gunjud, as an emblem of the innumerable 
lersian army. Alexander taking the bat, said— 

“ This is my power with which I will strike your 
E 


he was but twenty years old (succeeded in 
stifling the disturbances which followed the 
catastrophe at home, and in establishing his 
ascendancy as chief, by the free choice of the 
majority of the Grecian republics, notwith- 
standing the unremitting exertions of De- 
mosthenes and his party. 

Once firmly seated on the throne. Laving 
brought the Illyrian war to a rapid and suc- 
cessful conclusion and captured Thebes, 
Alexander made ready for a hazardous con- 
test with Lis powerful compeer Darius, the 
successor of Arses ; who, previous to his ac- 
cession to the throne of Persia, liad been 
distinguished for the judicious goveniment 
of a large tract of country of which he 
had been satrap (viceroy). Although averse 
to war,t he had nevertheless distinguished 
himself in the conduct of military pro- 
ceedings with hostile nations ; and he lost 
no time in preparing for the threatened 
I invasion. In the spring of the year 331, 
B.C., Alexander, with very limited resources 
in his possession, hut with the riches of the 
East in prospect, crossed the Hellespont at 
the head of a confederated J army, variously 
estimated at 30,000 to 43,000 infantry, and 
5,000 cavalry; and after a severe contest, 
defeated a Persian array 110,000 strong, 
who disputed with him the passage of the 
river Granicus, near Zelia, in Bithynia. 

In eastern warfare the first victory is of 
incalculablo importance—for the satraps and 
inferior governors are over ready to transfer 
their allegiance to the conqueror, consider- 
ing that he could he such only by the will 
of God, to which they are ^uiid to submit. 

sovereign’s dominion ; and this fowl,” pointing to 
one which had been Imought at his command, and 
rapidly devoured the grain, “shows what a mere 
morsel his army will prove to mine.” Then, giving 
the ambassador a wild melon, he desired him to tell 
Darius what he had heard and seen, and to give him 
that fruit, the taste of which might indicate the 
bitter lot that awaited him. — Malcolm’s P&i'sid 
vol. i., p. 55. * 

X The Grecian republics, excepting tacedemonia, 
were favourable to Alexander’s proposition of an 
Asiatic expedition ; and his own hopes of success 
rested upon the jealousy and dissension whiclr he 
knew existed among the numerous satraps or vice- 
roys of Damascus, over whom the supreme authority 
of “ the king of kings,” as the Persian monarch was 
grandilo^cntly styled, sat lightly enough. The zeal 
of his officers, to whom rewards, almost princely, 
were hfild out in the event of success, and the admir- 
able discipline of his troops, would, he trusted, pre- 
vail oyer the opposing force, and probably cause thfe 
defection of the bands of Greek mercenaries employed 
against him, as well as gain the suffrages of the Greek 
settlements in Asia, whose release from Persian rule 
was one of his avowed objects. 
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The consequence of this brilliant opening 
must have exceeded the hopes even of the 
Macedonian, who conducted liimself with 
singular moderation— treating the people 
everywhere as subjects, not enemies ; exact- 
ing from them no additional tribute to that 
previously claimed by Darius ; and strictly 
forbidding pillage or massacre. Having ob- 
tained the “ sinews of war'^ in the treasury 
of the Persian monarchs at Sardis, through 
the treachery of Mithrenes, the governor, 
Alexander proceeded on his brilliant career, 
until he became master of the whole of 
Lesser Asia. The possession of Cilicia was 
the next point necessary to his purpose, as 
it comprised the most practicable route be- 
tween Greater and Lesser Asia, as well as 
the communication with Syria by land and 
with Greece by sea. The province was 
gained without difficulty; and Alexander 
(when recovered from a dangerous fever, 
which for a time checked his impetuous 
career) employed himself in securing his 
position, while Darius was straining every 
nerve to form an army, which should deci- 
sively defeat his adversary and re-establish 
the tottering fabric of the Persian empire. 
According to Arrian, he increased his Greek 
mercenaries to 30,000, to whom were joined 
about 60,000 Asiatics, called Cardacs, trained 
like the Greeks for close fight, and the 
middle and light-armed made up a total 
(including the followers) of 600,000, of 
whom perhaps 160,000 to 200,000 were 
fighting men. Darius crossed the Euphrates, 
and with his immense force covered the 
plains of Cilicia. 

After a fierce struggle between the Mace- 
donian phalanx* and the Persian- Greeks, 
the powerful monarchs met face to face; 
Darius, in the centre of the line, in a strik- 
ing costume, and seated on a splendid 
chariot drawn by four horses abreast, had 
been from the first a special object of attack ; 
Sabaces, the satrap of Egypt, and many 
illustrious Persians, perished by his side, 

• The famous Macedonian or quadruple |)halanx, 
as it was sometimes called, to mark its division into 
four parts, consisted of a body of 18,000 men, each 
defended by helmet, breast-plate, greaves, and the 
large shiela jcalled the aspis, and armed with a long 
sword and with the famous sarissa, a spear measur- 
ing four-and-twenty feet The ordinary depth of 
the phalanx was sixteen ranks, the best soldiers 
being placed in the foremost and hindmost ranks, 
whicn formed as it were the framework of an engine 
whose efficiency depended on its compactness and 
uniformity of movement — Rev. CoAnop (now Bishop) 
ThirlwaU'i6'rwce,vol.vi., p. 147. 


until his wounded horses became so un- 
governable among the heaps of slain by 
which they were hemmed in, that the mo- 
narch was with difficulty rescued from the 
m^l^e, by the valour of his brother Oxathres, 
and placed in another chariot, in which he 
fled, hotly but unsuccessfully pursued by 
Alexander, who had himself been slightly 
injured in the thigh. f 
The loss of the Persians is stated by 
Arrian at 100,000, including 10,000 horse ; 
the most valuable part of the baggage had 
been conveyed to Damascus, but was soon 
after captured by Parmenio, Alexander's 
ablest general, through the treachery of its 
governor, t Meanwhile the family of Da- 
rius — his mother, wife,§ and children — fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, who showed 
them much personal kindness; but when 
earnestly solieited to release them at the 
price of any ransom he might name, haugh- 
tily replied, that he would listen to that 
request only if asked in person, and on con- 
dition of being addressed as king of Asia, 
and lord of all once possessed by Darius. 
The insulted monarch had no resource but 
once more to prepare for war, which he had 
still ample opportunities of doing with a fair 
prospect of success, for the troops of the 
eastern satrapies, including some of the most 
warlike in his dominions, were on their way 
towards Babylon, and a few months might | 
again see him at the head of a more nu- 
merous and more powerful host than that 
defeated at Issus, and Alexander might yet 
meet the fate of the younger Cyrus. Nearly 
two years elapsed before the kingly rivals 
again met. Meanwhile the conqueror 
pursued his meteor-like course, astonishing 
the world by his unequalled daring, yet 
consolidating his successes as he proceeded, 
by the consummate and thoroughly con- 
sistent policy with which he used all things 
as instruments of his great designs; dili- 
gently and ably promoting the material wel- 
fare of subjects (made such by the sword), 

t Arrian, lib. ii., cap. xii. 

X A loyal subject, moved with indignation, slew 
the traitor, and laid his head at the foot of his injured 
master. 

§ Statira, the beautiful and beloved wife of Darius, > 
died soon afterwards in childbirth, and Alexander I 
caused her to be interred with every mark of honour j | 
his conduct towards her throughout, so different 1 
from the usual licentious cruelty of Asiatic con- I 
querors, excited a feeling of lively gratituds in the ’ 
breast of her ill-fated husband, who never forgot I 
this one redeeming feature in the conduct of his un 
relenting opponent. 
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humouring prejudice, flattering national 
vanity, rewarding individual service with 
; unbounded munificence, but at the same 
[ time violating in every action the recog- 
i nised rights of men, and showing himself 
( throughout utterly unscrupulous as to the 
I amount of suffering he inflicted, whether in 
^ subduing patriots to his will, or inflicting 
I signal vengeance on those who, from the 
purest motives, ventured to oppose him. 

> The island-eity of Tyre, after a seven months' 
^ siege, was conquered by him, through the 
S unconscious fulfilment of a scripture pro- 
; phecy, in joining the island to the main, by 

a causeway 800 yards in length. The Ty- 
rians defended themselves to the last with 
unfaltering determination ; and, probably to 
check all thoughts of capitulation, executed 
their Macedonian prisoners and cast them 
into the sea in the sight of the besiegers, 
who, when their hour of triumph arrived, 
made this cruel act the excuse for the most 
unmitigated ferocity. With the exception 
j of the king and some of the principal people, 

; all were involved in a fearful doom ; 8,000 
perished in the first slaughter, 2,000 pri- 
I soners were crucified by order of Alex- 
ander, and 30,000 (including a number of 
foreign residents) were sold into slavery.* 

I Gaza was next subdued : the citizens, to 
the last man, died in its defence, and their 
^ women and children were sold as slaves. 

Alexander then marched upon Jerusalem, 

1 whose high priest Jaddua, had excited his 
I wrath by refusing to violate the fidelity due 
; I to the Persian monarch in furnishing the 
invader with a supply of troops and pro- 
visions during the siege of Tyre. The 
Chaldeans and Phoenicians — ancient ene- 
mies of the Jews — accompanied the con- 
queror, buoyed up with the hope of sharing 
in the anticipated plunder, but they were 
I witnesses of a very different result. When 
j the army approached the Holy City, the 
j High Priest, attended by the priests and 

> Levites in their sacerdotal vestments, fol- 
i lowed by a multitude of the inhabitants, 

J decked in white feast-day robes, came out 
* j to meet Alexander, who, recognising, as he 

j afterwards declared, in Jaddua, a figure 
I shown to him in a dream at Dios, struck 
I with pious awe, went up to the temple as a 
j worshipper, and sacrificed according to the 

I • Arrian. Curtius, however, states that 15,000 
I persons were rescued by the Sidonians. 

t probably showed him Daniel, chaps. 7 & 8. 

} JotephuSf book xi., chap. viii. 

S The approach to the harbour of Alexandria was 


! Jewish ritual. The priests informed him of 
I his position as the fulfiller of the prophecy | 

I of Daniel,t than which nothing could be 
more gratifying, either to the ambitious 
designs or superstitious tendencies of Alex- 
ander, who took his departure, after making 
munificent offerings, and bestowing extra- 
ordinary privileges on the Jewish nation. J 

In January, 331, the Greeks penetrated 
into Egypt; and the people, whose reli- 
gious prejudices had been cruelly insulted 
by their Persian masters, welcomed the 
approach of the conciliating conqueror, 
whose late worship of the God of Israel did 
not hinder him from sacrificing to their 
monstrous idols — even to Apis. Sailing 
down the western or Canobic arm of the 
Nile, he proceeded to found the greatest of 
the many noble cities which bore his name, 
on a site§ which he saw would render it an 
emporium for the commerce of the eastern 
and western world ; it was colonised with a 
mixed population of Greeks and Romans — 
the abolition of the alienating prejudices of 
race being a marked feature in his mighty 
plan for the establishment of an universal 
empire. 

After imitating the exploits attributed by 
Greek legends to his famous predecessors, 
Hercules and Perseus, braving the bare rocks 
and burning sands of the Libyan desert, and 
questioning the oracle of the temple of 
Ammon, erected in its famed Oasis, he re- 
turned to Memphis, completed the arrange- 
ments needful for the peaceable government 
of Egypt, and proceeded to Tyre, the ap- 
pointed rendezvous of his fleet and array, to 
prepare for a final contest with Darius. In 
the autumn of the same year (331) he 
crossed the Euphrates, advanced at full 
speed towards the Tigris, where he had 
expected to meet the hostile force, but 
being disappointed, rested a few days on 
the left bank, and then, continuing his 
march, came up with Darius, wliom he 
found encamped in one of the wide plains 
between the Tigris and the mountains of 
Kurdistan, at a village named Gaugamela 
(the cameFs or dromedary's house), about 
twenty miles from the town of Arbela, 
which gave its name to the battle. To the 
last, Darius had endeavoured to make peace 
with Alexander, offering him the hand ot 

dangerous | for this reason the famous beacon tower, 
reckoned among the seven wonders of the world, was I 
built by the first Ptolemy, on a rock near the eastern I 
point of the island of Pharos, and threw a light to a ' 
distance, it is said, of nearly forty miles. i 
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his daughter, with a dower of 30,000 talents 
in gold, and intimating even willingness to 
divide the empire; indeed it was probably 
the hope of some such compromise being 
effected that induced him to allow the 
Greeks to cross the Euphrates and Tigris 
unmolested. The numbers of the respective 
armies would seem to have warranted him 
in the expectation of being able to dictate 
rather than solicit peace ; but his munificent 
terms were not the less unhesitatingly re- 
jected by the invader, though Parraenio and 
the Council urged their acceptance. Accord- 
ing to Arrian, Alexander's force amounted , 
to no more than 40,000 foot, and 7,000 1 
horse ; but this is evidently exclusive of the 
Asiatic levies, which there is reason to be- 
lieve he had raised. The Persian army has 
been variously stated by Curtius, Diodorus 
Siculus, and others, at from 200,000 to 
800,000 infantry, and from 40,000 to 200,000 , 
horse, besides the Indian contingent of 200 j 
war chariots and fifteen elephants, ranged in 
the centre of the mighty host, near the per- 
son of the monarch. During the weary night 
preceding the combat, Darius passed along 
the line by torch-light, cheering his soldiers, 
all of whom were, by a mistaken policy, 
kept continuously under arms, from momen- 
tary fear of a surprise. The dreaded attempt 
is said to have been actually suggested by 
Parmcnio to his sovereign after the latter 
had retired to his tent, but rejected on the 
ground ^hat it would be alike ignoble and 
impolitic to steal a victory, instead of gain- 
ing it by a fair trial of strength. In the 
morning the battle commenced, and was 
long and stoutly contested; the Indo-Scy- 
thian troops being, we arc expressly told by 
Arrian, among the flower of the Persian 
army, and fighting valiantly to the death. 
The strife became very intricate, hostile 
bodies intermingled with each other in fierce 
combat, and the issue seemed to promise 
little short of annihilation to both parties, 
when a circumstance, slight in itself, turned 
the scale. A dart flung by Alexander, who 
was on horseback, killed the charioteer of 
Darius ; and the confusion thus occasioned 
gave rise to the general balicf that the king 
himself was slain. A complete panic en- 
sued ; the Persians fled in irremediable con- 
fusion, followed by Alexander — who was, 
however, obliged to renounce the pursuit 
and return to rescue Parmenio, who com- 
manded his left wing, from the critical 
position in which he had been placed by the 
resistless onset of the Massagetian horse. 


b.c.—DEATH of DARIUS. 


There is no credible statement of the amount 
of life sacrificed on this eventful day; for 
that of Arrian, which records the loss of the 
Persians at 40,000, and the Greeks at 100, 
can scarcely be entertained. This contest 
sealed the downfall of one powerful empire, 
and erowned the conqueror with the fallen 
diadem, although the escape of Darius was 
still felt as affording serious cause for anxiety. 

After allowing his army a brief revel 
among the luxuries of Babylon, and drain- 
ing the treasury of Susa of its vast stores of 
unwrought ingots and golden darics, Alex- 
ander proceeded to Persepolis, and though 
he met with no resistance, suffered the 
stately city to be plundered by his soldiers, 
excepting only its magnificent palace, (which 
he afterwards set on fire with his own hand,)* 
and the citadel, which ancient writers 
agree in stating to have contained the pro- 
digious sura of 120,000 talents, or more than 
£27,000,000 sterling.f Four months elapsed 
before he resumed the pursuit of Darius, 
who had meanwhile gathered together a 
small force, and intended to take refuge in 
the Bactrian satrapy of Bessus ; but this dis- 
loyal servant, considering his master's for- 
tunes desperate, conspired with the satraps 
of Arachosia and Aria cither to kill or to 
deliver liim to the Greeks, according as 
might best serve their private purpose — the 
securing independent possession of their 
satrapies. Alexander, after marching rapidly 
through Media, had reached a mountain 
pass called the Caspian Gates, before intelli- 
gence arrived of the plot; he exclairnedbittcrly 
against the treachery to which his own am- 
bition had subjected the royal fugitive, and 
pressed eagerly onwards to his rescue. The 
conspirators fled before him, and Darius re- 
solutely refusing to accompany them, was 
left mortally wounded in his chariot, where 
his lifeless body was found by Alexander, who 
buried it with regal honours, provided for 
the maintenance of Sisygambis (his mother), 
married his daughter Statira, took charge of 
the education of his other children, and 
declared his determination of punishing the 
assassins. Artabazus, the faithful and long- 
tried adherent of Darius, then ninety-five 
years of age, he took into his own service, 

' and evinced his respect for his fidelity by. 
unremitting kindness to him and to his sons. 

I • At the suggestion, it is said, of Thais, an Athe- 
nian courtesan, made to him when heated with wine. 
Both Plutarch and Arrian record bis immediate and 
undisguised r^ret for the deed. 

t Quintus Curtius, lib. v., cap, 5 ; Diodorus S\«i- 
lus, lib. xvii., cap. 18 ; Tustin, lio; xi., cap, U. 



; Bessus finding himself disappointed in his 
t hopes now braved the worst, by boldly as- 
: Burning the tiara, and the title of Artaxerxes 
I King of Asia, in defiance of the pretensions 
\ of Alexander, who wished to be considered 
I as the avenger and rightful successor rather 
I than the conqueror of Darius, and to receive 
' even from his Macedonian subjects the spe- 
cies of adoration offered by the Persians to 
their king, as a preliminary to the divine 
honours, to which an oracle had declared 
him entitled. The Macedonians viewed 
these pretensions with undisguised aver- 
sion, and several of his bravest subjects, 

I including Philotas and his father Parmenio, 

I the beloved general of Philip,* became, 

I under different pretences, victims to their 
opposition to this glaring impiety.f Bar- 
zaentes, one of the confederates of Bessus, 

I took refuge among the Indians on the bor- 
I dcr of his eastern satrapy of Arachosia, but 
j was delivered up by them to Alexander, who 
I caused him to be put to death ; Sartabar- 
; zancs, another of the traitors (and a double- 
dyed one, for he had voluntarily sworn allc- 
: giance to the conqueror), was slain in 
; battle, and the arch conspirator Bessus 
; alone remained. He had consulted his 

i personal safety by fleeing across the vast 
rnountain barrier of India, a part of which 
I is there called the Paropamisus,J: trust- 
j ing that the natural difficulties of the coun- 
try would greatly impede, if not entirely 
block up, the pursuit of a hostile force. He 
probably little knew the zeal with which, 
from very childhood, Alexander had striven 
j for accurate geographical knowledge, eagerly 
questioning the ambassadors of his father's 
court as to the routes they had traversed, or 
heard of, so as to give the wisest of them 
some partial insight into the schemes even 
then passing through his brain. On arriving 
at the root of the chain, he was probably 
well acquainted with its general direction, 
as well as the defiles by which it might be 
traversed, especially since, during his so- 
journ in Phoenicia, he had had abundant 
opportunity of ascertaining the nature of 

.1.* by Plutarch, that Philip once said 

the Athenians were lucky to be able to find ten iren- 
erals every year; he. in thfe course of many years, 
had only found one, Parmenio. ^ 

t The famous quarrel in which, during a carousal, 

^be execution of 

Calhsihenes, though on the avowed charge of having 
incited a conspiracy among the royal pages. ^ 

from ^ Masson) is distinct 

from the true Indian Caucasus, or Hindoo Koosh;— 


the trade with India, and the means by 
which it was carried on, by land as well as by 
sea. At the foot of the pass by which he 
intended crossing, Alexander founded an- 
other Alexandria (ad Caucasum), where he 
planted a colony of Macedonian veterans; 
then, undeterred by the severity of the yet 
unexpired winter, he avoided the ddngerous 
period of the melting snows, by commenc- 
ing his mountain march, which lasted fifteen 
days, and was rendered arduous and haras- 
sing, not only from the natural causes of 
cold aud fatigue, but also by scarcity of pro- 
visions. Bessus had laid waste the whole 
country between the lower valleys on the 
northern side, and the left bank of the 
Oxus, before he passed over with his troops, 
after which he burned the boats which had 
conveyed them. Alexander having captured 
the town and fortress of Aorni, and Bactra 
the chief city of Bactria (supposed to be the 
modern Balk), committed the charge of the 
newly-acquired territory to the venerable 
Artabazus; then dismissing some of the 
more infirm, or least willing, of the Mace- 
donian troops and Thessalian volunteers, he 
proceeded across a strip of the great desert, 
which stretches from the Caspian to the 
high table-land, containing the sources of 
the Oxus and Jaxartes. On arriving at the 
former river, no boats or building materials 
could be procured, and the breadth was little 
less than 800 yards ; but even this obstacle 
was overcome, and the whole of the troops 
transported safely over on skins stuffed with 
straw. The passage being accomplished 
after six days' labour, the Greeks pushed 
across the desert in a northerly direction, 
but were met by envoys from two gf the 
chief followers of Bessus, who fell a victim 
to the same treachery he had practised to- 
i wards Darius; and being delivered up by 
I his followers, Spitamenes and others, suffered 
a cruel and ignominious deatli.§ The ob- 
tainment of the avowed object of the expe- 
dition did not put a stop to Alexander's 
progress. According to Plutarch it was 
about this period that he first entertained 

the name is derived from » par” and “ pam,” signify- 
ing hill and the region around consisting of 
flat-topped hills. ® 


fla^tonped hills. 

I § lie was publicly stripped and scourged, his nose 
ears were cut off, and (according to Curtius and 
Diodorus) he was eventually surrendered to Oxa- 
thres and other kinsmen of Darius to be executed; 
but by some accounts he is represented as having 
been, by order «f Alexander himself, torn limb from 
hinb, by means of two trees, to which he was bound 

being first bent and then suffered to spring back. See j 

Langhome's Plutarch, Life 0/ Alexander fyo\, iy.,p. iQfi. 
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the idea of following up his conquests by 
that of India. He had now reached a de- 
lightful region of great beauty and exuberant 
fertility, whose pastures afforded him fresh 
horses to supply the loss sustained in march- 
ing through mountains and deserts ; thence 
he advanced to the capital of Sogdiana, 
called Maracanda, since known as Samar- 
cand, in whose citadel he placed a Greek 
garrison. Still proceeding northwards, he 
founded another Alexandria on the Jaxartes, 
and was involved in some sharp contests 
with the Asiatic Scythians, in one of which 
a body of Macedonian horse were surprised 
and slain, and in another he was himself 
wounded. After repressing disturbances 
among the Sogdians, on whom he wreaked 
a cruel vengeance for what he thought fit to 
call rebellion to his self-constituted autho- 
rity, he proceeded at the close of 329 to 
take up his winter quarters at Bactria or 
Zariaspa. For the next twelve months he 
found ample employment in stifling the 
eflforts for independence of the Scythians, 
Sogdians, and the Bactrians, incited by 
Spitamenes, the most active and determined 
enemy he had yet encountered in Asia. 
This chief’s motive appears to have been 
dissatisfaction at receiving less reward than 
he had expected for the surrender of Bessus. 
By a remarkable retribution he was in turn 
betrayed by his own troops, who, desirous 

• Taxil'^ must have been a large and splendid 
city, but its site is still a matter of dispute. Schlosser 
places it at Attock, and Kennell at or near the same 
place. On the route leading thence to Lahore, are 
the ruins of a very ancient town of unknown name 
and origin, which is also supposed to have been 
Taxila. Abundance of Greek and Bactrian coins 
have been found in the numerous ruins and cupolas 
or topes which are scattered over the plain on which 
the present small village of Manikyala stands. One j 
of tnese topes or tumuli (examined in 1833-34, by 
Mons. Court, an engineer officer then in the service 
of Kunjeet Sing) was 80 feet high, with a circum- 
ference of 320 feet, solidly built of well-dressed 
q^uarried stones, some of huge size, cemented with 
lime ; while a range of small columns, the capitals 
ornamented with rams’ heads, surrounded the base. ; 
The Hindoos resort to the spot to offer up the first 
cuttings of the hair of their male children, a custom 
said to have been prevalent in ancient Greece. There 
are about fifteen smaller topes near the principal 
one ; and, indeed, similar tumuli abound in different 
parts of Affghanistan, at Cabool, Jellalabad, in the 
khyber hills, &o. They are generally constructed 
of sandstone, and of a nummulitic limestone (full of 
shell impressions), such as is found in the Egyptian 
pyramids. In one of the topes, which had a neight 
of sixty or seventy feet, a cell was discovered at ten 
feet from the ground-level, whose* four sides corre- 
sponded with the cardinal points,* it was constructed 
in a solid manner, and covered with a massive slab 


of conciliating their powerful foe, cut off the 
head of their leader, and offered it as their 
own propitiation. Several of his confede- 
rates still lived and took refuge in the 
mountainous region about the upper valleys 
of the Oxus, with other chiefs who perse- 
vered in the struggle for liberty. They 
were not, however, of sufficient importance 
to detain Alexander any longer in the coun- 
tries where he had already spent nearly two 
years, and which had been subdued only with 
much difficulty and large expenditure of 
blood and treasure, as well as by diplomacy; 
for example, by his marriage with Roxana, 
the daughter of Oxyartes, an influential 
Bactrian chief, he converted a dangerous 
enemy to a firm friend. 

Greek Invasion of India. — In the spring 
of 327, Alexander prepared to attempt the 
conquest of the almost unknown countries 
bordering and beyond the Indus. The pres- 
tige of his success, and the generosity with 
which he treated all who submitted to his 
sway, induced a native ruler to send a friendly 
embassy before the army quitted Sogdiana. 
The name of this prince was recorded by 
the Greeks (who are unfortunately prover^ 
bial for the manner in which they distorted 
foreign words to suit their own pronuncia- 
tion) as Omphis, or Mophis; but he was 
commonly called Taxiles, from Taxila,* the 
capital of his country, which lay between 

containing inscriptions, some resembling the writings 
of the llajpoots of the Himalaya, others the Ethio- 
pian character. In the centre was a copper urn or 
cylinder, encircled by eight copper medals, (some 
apparently of the mnged-cap Sassanian dynasty,) 
with a wrapper of white linen tightly adhering to the 
surface, which fell into shreds on being exposed to 
the air. The copper enclosed a silver urn, the in- 
tervening space being filled with a moist paste, 
devoid of smell, of the colour of raw umber, in which 
lay a thread of cotton gathered up into a knot. The 
silver, from age, had become quite brittle, and crum- 
bled into bits between the fingers, as the metals found 
at Nineveh have since done. Within the silver ves- 
sel was a much smaller golden one, and seven silver 
medals with Latin characters. The gold cylinder 
contained four small, worn, golden coins of the 
Grteco-Scythian, or Greeco-Indian type, but of a far 
inferior fabrication to the silver onesj there were 
also two precious stones and four perforated pearls 
(which had been pendants of ear-rmgs), fragments 
0 a vitreous nature, and small transparent yellow 
substances, with decayed organic matter. The country 
around, as proved by the quantity of ruins of old 
houses, must have once been very populous. Whether 
these topes or mounds served for royal mausolea, or 
Boodhistical shrines, or both, is doubtful : they were 
possibly the consecrated tombs of kings or of per- 
sons of distinction. Some curious coincidences are 
observable between the ancient monuments and the 
sepulchral tumuli or harrowi discovered in Essex 
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the upper Indus and the Hydaspea (Behut 
or Jhelum), the westermost of the five great 
tributaries, from which the whole eastern 
basin of the Indus, down to their confluence, 
is called the Punjaub (five rivers). 

From Bactria and Sogdiana, as also from 
the neighbouring Scythian hordes, auxil- 
iaries were raised to the amount of 70,000 
persons, of whom 30,000 were youths, levied 
to serve at once as hostages and soldiers. 
Altogether the Greek force (exclusive of a 
corps of 10,000 infantry and 15,000 cavalry 
left in Bactria, under the command of the 
satrap Amyntas) consisted of 120,000 foot 
and 16,000 horse. After crossing the Para- 
pamisan chain, in ten days, (apparently by a 
different route to that which had been taken 
in the winter of 329,) through a pass de- 
scribed by Arrian as “high, narrow, and 
short," the troops reached Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, and from thence proceeded to a 
town named Nysa,* which would appear to 
have been the same city alleged to have been 
founded by the Indian Bacchus, or Dionysus. 
The inhabitants are said to have dexterously 
turned Alexander's claim to be considered 
as a son of J upiter to advantage by entreat- 
ing him to spare and protect the city 
founded by his “celestial brother;" and as 
! an evidence of the truth of their statement, 
they pointed to the abundance of vines, wild 
and uncultivated, growing in their valleys, 
and to the ivy and laurel first planted bj^ 
the hand of Bacchus, of which the Mace- 
donians had, until then, seen none since they 
left Greece. Alexander offered sacrifices in 
honour of his divine predecessor, and per- 
mitted Nysa, which is described as an aris- 
tocratical republic under a discreet ruler 
named Acuphis, to retain its liberty and 
laws.f On proceeding to the banks of the 
river Cophenes, he was met at his own re- 
quest by Taxiles, and several chiefs from the 

and other parts of England, which contained, like 
those of the Punjaub, various bronze urns, enclosing 
fragments of burnt bones, coins, glass, and even a 
similar brown or light yellow liouid or paste. Virgil, 
also, in the JEneid (vi., 215), describes the Roman 
custom of burning the dead ; milk, wine, blood, and 
other munerat supposed to be grateful to the de- 
ceased, were poured on or mingled with the ashes, 
and money was usually added to defray the fee of 
Charon for ferrying the departed spirit across the Styx. 

• Die locality of the different towlis and rivers 
j mentioned by Alexander’s historians, is much con- 
tested by modem geographers. The site of Nysa is 
pointed out by M. Court, at Ashnagur (whose sub- 
urbs are scattered over with vast nuns of unknown 
date) ; that of Alexandria ad Caucasum is variously 
placed at Ghuznee and at a place called Siggan ; 
while the Cophenes is supposed to denote either the 


region west of the Indus ; they brought him 
presents, and promised to gratify his desire 
for trained elephants, by the gift of all they 
possessed, which, however, amounted only 
to five-and-twenty. The army was then 
divided ; one portion, under Ilephsestion and 
Perdiccas, took the direct road to the Indus, 
with orders there to prepare a bridge of 
boats for the passage of the main body, 
which Alexander conducted by a more nor- 
thern route over difficult mountain paths, 
to meet the hardy and warlike tribes, men- 
tioned by Arrian under the names of the 
Aspii, the Thrysei, and the Arsmi. In a 
contest with the inhabitants of one of the 
towns, he was wounded, and the Greeks in 
their rage (having carried the double walls,) 
gave no quarter, but slaughtered all without 
distinction, and reduced the place to ashes. 
The whole of this campaign in the high 
lands of Affghanistan was marked by de- 
termined bravery on the part of the moun- 
taineers, and sanguinary cruelty on that of 
the invader, who had no other plan for sub- 
duing a people, who desired — not generosity 
but justice, not to be well governed after 
his fashion, but to remain independent after 
their own. In the country of the unoffend- 
ing AssacenesJ he behaved with especial 
barbarity. Having encamped before their 
capital, Mazagii, he made three determined 
attacks with battering-engines on different 
days, during which ho was wounded in the 
leg and arm ; the result of a fourth assault 
was yet doubtful, when the Affghan chief 
was slain, and the garrison were suffered to 
capitulate on the condition that 7,000 mer- 
cenaries from the Punjaub, who had been 
engaged in the service of the deceased 
leader, should join the Greek army. They 
accordingly marched out and encamped on 
a hill for the night, but evinced so much 
reluctance at the thought of fighting against 

river formed by the confluence of the Cahool with the 
PetidjsheVf or else the eastern branch of the IleU 
I mundf now known as the Tarnuck. The reader 
desirous of understanding the grounds upon which 
these and other opposite opinions rest, will find them 
fully discussed by the highest Indian authorities, 
in the pages of the various Asiatic journals, and in 
the works of Ronnell, Vincent, Elphinstone, Vigne, 
Bumes, Chesney, Masson, Long, &c. 

t Recorded by Arrian, Quintus Curtius, and Plu- 
tarch in his Life of Alexander, 

J Arrian says they had been subject to the Assy- 
rians, then to the Medes, and subsequently to the 
Persians. The Oritte are described by the same 
authority, as a nation whose country extended along 
the sea-coast for about 150 miles; and who wore the 
dress and arms of the other Indians, but differed 
from them in language and manners. 
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their countrymen^ that Alexander, suspect- 
ing them of an intention to desert, caused 
them to be suddenly surrounded and cut to 
pieces. He then set at nought the capitu- 
lation by storming the defenceless city. 
The strongholds of Ora and Bazira were 
next reduced, the inhabitants of the latter 
place fled to a hill-fort on the right bank of 
the Indus, whose name seems to have been 
lost by the Greeks in that of Aornus,* a 
term indicative of its extraordinary height, 
above the flight of a bird. Here Hercules 
was said to have been defeated, and Alex- 
ander, d' sirous of excelling the exploits of 
even fabled heroes, and of proving himself 
not to be deterred by natural diflicultics, pro- 
ceeded to the attack ; passing, it would ap- 
pear, through the district of Pcucclaotis, 
and taking possession of the chief city, 
Pcucela, whose ruler, Astes, had fallen in 
the thirty days’ siege of the force under 
Hephaestion and Perdiccas on their march I 
eastward. Aornus lie captured by forming 
a mound across a hollow of no great depth, 

I but of considerable width, which separated 
i a neighbouring hill from the pyramidical 
I rock itself; thus a vantage-ground was gained 
I to the surprise and terror of the besieged, 

* Aonuis was probably a general name for a 
stockaded monntaln, sucli as that already mentioned 
in riactriti, and most liktdy llellenized from the 
Sanscrit Awura, or Avarana, an enclosure. Its 
position is considered by some authorities to have 
1 cen a little distance above Attock, while others con- 
sider it U) be found at Peshawer, in front of the 
Khyber Pass, and reconcile this opinion with the 
statement of Arrian and Strabo, that the Indus flowed 
at the base of Aornus, by declaring that these writers 
evidently deemed the Cabool riNer the true Indus. 

T It seems to have been during his stay at Taxil'a 
that Alexander had first the opportunity of gratifying 
his curiosity respecting the cloetiine and practice of 
the Hindoo ascetics called gymnosophists by the 
Greeks. At Corinth, struck by the impcrtuibable 
stoicism of a man, Avho had notliing to ask, but that 
he should stand from betwixt him and the sun, he is 
reported to have exclaimed, that were he not Alex- 
ander he would wish to be Diogenes. In India he 
must have witnessed a far more interesting spectacle. 
The Greek jdiilosopher had no higher object in his 
dogged abstinence from the comforts of civilized life 
than to place himself beyond the reach of Avhat, in 
his blindness, he called chance or fortune ; but the 
Brahmins sought, by self-inflicted tortures, and un- 
ceasing exposure to the severe influences of their 
burning sky, to -vAin by slow degrees a release from 
mortality, and absorption into the Divine essence. 
Alexander Avas utilitarian in all his vieAvs; it might 
therefore be supposed he could have little sympathy 
with men whom he might have considered as visionary 
enthusiasts, but he Avas also extremely superstitious: his 
great intellect groped in darkness, unenlightened by 
any ray of revealed truth, which could shoAv him the 
fundamental error of striving lo found a univer- 
sal, or at least an Asiatic empire, hy means of un- 


who endeavoured to escape at night-fall, 
but were pursued with great slaughter into 
the plains beneath. The accounts given by 
Arrian of the next steps of Alexander’s pro- 
gress are scarcely reconcilcable with those of 
Diodorus and Curtius ; but it appears that 
he was compelled to return to the moun- 
tains to suppress insurrection, and that the 
people fled before him. lie despatched his 
generals, Ncarchus and Antiochus, to scour 
the country towards the north-west, while 
he himself opened a road, which no array 
had ever before trodden, to the banks of the 
Indus, and on his way captured some of the 
fugitives, who, among other information, 
told him that their elephants had been left | 
in the thickets on the west side of the river. 
These animals having been obtained by the 
aid of native hunters, vessels were con- 
structed, in which the force dropped down 
the stream to the bridge prepared for them 
by Hcplicestion and Perdiccas, with the 
assistance of Taxilcs, who came out with his ; 

I army and elephants to meet Alexander on | 
his arrival at the eastern shore of the Indus, ! 
and conducted him with much pomp to his i 
capital.-f- Taxilcs appears to have been very j 
desirous to obtain the assistance of the ' 
limited conquesls, gained at a terrible cost of blood, I 
tears, and moral degradation. Still he Avas no mere 
conqueror; it aams not simply a selH.sh ambition that ; 
jirompted him~far less any brutal, or rather demonia- 
cal, love of fighting. He ever strove to conciliate 
strange nations, hy respecting their religious obser- 
vances, as the best means of retaining permanent 
dominion over them ; and it Avas probably a high 
political motive which rendered him solicitous to 
converse with the Brahmins (or rather Yogees), 
fifteen of wliom Avero congregated in a grove near 
the city. The eldest and most honoured, called by 
the Greeks, Dandamis, refused either to visit or 
Avrite lo Alexander, declared (according lo Strabo) 
to a total disbelief of his alleged Divine origin, 
and expressed equal indilference to jiersuasions or 
threats ; gifts he needed not, and ho added, 
alluding to the Hindoo doctrine of metemn- 
s}chosis— “If he should put me to death, he Avill 
only release my soul from this old decrepit body, 
Avhich Avill then pass into a freer and purer state ; so 
that I shall sufler nothing by the change.” One of 
the Yogees, named Sphines, called Calanus by the 
Greeks Avas, hoAvever, prevailed upon to go to Alex- 
ander, who, being much pleased Avith his discourse, 
carried him Avith him throughout his expedition, and 
even back to Persia. Calanus was there attacked 
Avith illness ; and considering it as a summons from 
above, being then seventy-three years of age, pre- 
pared to terminate his life. Alexander having vainly 
laboured to dissuade^ him, caused a magnificent 
funeral pile to be raised, which Calanus, though 
Aveak with pain and illness, ascended Avith unfalter- 
ing resolution, singing hymns of prayer and praise. 

He then calmly composed his limbs, and without 
moving, was consumed in the sight of the king and the 
whole army.— ( J'ide Arrian, Strabo, and Plutarch.) 
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1 ^ Greeks in carrying on war with a neighbour- 
ing and powerful prince, whose proper name 
has not descended to us, but only that of 
his family, Poms.* Alexander sent a pe- 
remptory summons, requiring tribute and 
allegiance, to which the Indian prince replied 

I that he would come to the borders of his 
kingdom to meet the invader, but it should 
^ be in arms. His kinsman, a neighbouring 
; ruler of the same name, whether from 
S jealousy or induced by the munificent pre- 
: sents made to Taxilcs, despatched an em- 
: hassy uith offers of submission. It is 
probable that Taxilcs received an enlarge- 
ment of his territory by the annexation of 
some of the newly-conquered districts on 
the west of the Indus; but the price paid by 
‘ him was nothing less than the loss of liberty, 
since a Greek satrap was appointed for this 
part of India, and a Greek garrison stationed 
. in his chief city. With forces strengthened 
by 5,000 Indian recruits, led by Taxilcs, 
Alexander resumed liis march in the middle 
of the year 326 ; for so it would appear from 
the statement of Aristobulus, tliat he expe- 
rienced the commencement of the summer 
rains, which arc not known to fall in the 
Punjaub before June or July. On his road 
to the Ilydaspos he was intemiptcd, in a 
defile thiougli which his road lay, by a 
nephew of Porus named Spittacus, or Spi- 
taccs, with a body of troops. These he soon 
di'ipcrscd, and arrived without further oppo- 
sition on the right bank of the river, where 
he belield the hostile army drawn up on the 
opposite side, the intervening stream being i 
deep, rapid, and, at the time he reached it, i 
probably little less than a mile broad. Al- i 
though well provided with boats, rafts, and ' 
floats, Alexander was too prudent to attempt 1 
forcing a passage in the face of an equal if i 
not superior enemy, and had therefore re- .« 
course to stratagem to disarm the vigilance ' 
of his antagonist. After making excursions ^ 
in various directions, as if uncertain where j 
to attempt crossing, he ordered magazines i 
of provisions to be formed, as if for a long i 


* Tod says that Porus was a corrui)tion of Pooru, 
tl^ patronyniic of a branch of the ro)al Lunar race 
[RqjasVhan, vol. i.) ; and Rennell states that the pre- 
aecessor of the prince in question reigned in Canoge 
or Canouj, on the Ganges, which, according to Fe- 
rishta, was then the capital of all Hindooston (Me- 
motr of a Map of llimloostan, p. 54). 

t I he precise spots at which the army encamped 
upon the Ilydaspes, and crossed it, are not ascer- 
tained. Strabo points out that Alexander marched 
as near as possible to the mountains, and this useful 
'/considered by Masson to establish 
his having followed the high road from Attock to 
F 


•- sojourn, and gave out that he intended 
e awaiting the termination of the monsoon, 
>f which it is probable he would have really 

- done but for intelligence that auxiliaries 
d were on their way to strengthen the enemy, 
d Night after night, bodies of cavalry rode 
s noisily up or down the right bank, and 
d Porus repeatedly drew up his elephants and 
g proceeded towards the quarter whence the 
a clamour arose ; until, wearied by false alarms, 

- he paid no attention to the movements 

- upon the opposite shore. Alexander having 
s selected a spot a day^s march distance above 

- tlie camp,t where the river made a westerly 
f bend, and a tbickly-vvoodod island divided 
1 the stream, left a strong division at the first 
r station with orders to remain there until the 
, elephants should be withdrawn from their 
3 menacing position, in which ease they were to 
I attempt the passage forthwith. The same 
I command was given at the series of posts 
, (horse and foot), stationed between the 
! camp and the place of embarkation. Here 

preparations were made, under cover of the 
wood which clothed the projecting bank of 
the river, the din of axes and jiammcrs, 
which might otherwise liavo attracted atten- 
tion, (notwithstanding the feints previously 
resoi-ted to) being overpowered by pealing 
thunder and torrents of rain, that lasted 
through the night hours, but ceased at day- 
break. Alexander set out, accompanied by 
Perdiccas, Lysimachus, and Seleucns, with 
the flower of the Macedonian cavalry, and 
the Ractrian, Sogdian, and Scythian aux- 
iliaries. In passing the wooded island before 
mentioned, they were first seen by the In- 
dians, wlio immediately gave the alarm. 
The invaders lauded, on what they thought 
to be the river bank, but really on another 
island, separated from the main by a channel 
swollen by floods into a formidable stream, 
wliich however proved fordable, and the 
whole division was, after some delay, landed, 
and drawn up in order of battle. The cav- 
alry numbered about 5,000, the infantry 
probably nearly 20,000. Porus, perceiving 

Jhelum, which probably was then as now the most 
northerly of the Puniaub routes, and the one almost 
exclusively practicable during the monsoons. Con- 
sequently Porus took up his position on the eastern 
bank of the Jhelum at the point to which he knew 
Alexander must come, that is near the present vil- 
lage of ihat name, in whose locality, tne sites of 
! Nicaea and Bucephala, (though on different sides of 
the river) must be sought for. llennell places the 
encampment opnosite where the fortress of Rotas 
afterwards stood j and Vincent (who supposes the 
wooded island passed by Alexander to have been 
Jamad) about twenty-eight miles below Rotas. 
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that Alexander’s tent remained in its place, 
and that the main body were apparently 
still at the encampment, regarded his actual 
approach as a stratagem to tempt him 
from an advantageous position, and merely 
sent forward his son or brother Hages with 
; 2,000 horse and 120 war chariots, whom 
I Alexander charged fiercely, with tlie whole 
j of his cavalry. Ilagcs and some 400 of his 
followers were slain, and the chariots, which 
j had been with great dilHculty brought over 
i ground turned into a swamp by the rains, 

I were all captured. Poms, on learning this 
’ disastrous commcnecinent, left a part of his 
elephants to contest the passage of the 
Greebs stationed under Craterus at the en- 
camjjmcnt, and advanced to the decisive con- 
flict, with a force (according to Arrian) of 
30,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 300 cha- 
riots. Beyond the swampy ground, near the 
river, lay an open sandy tract, a (lording firm 
footing, and Iicre lie awaited Alexander’s 
approach; his 200 elephants, hearing huge 
Wooden towers, filled with armed men, being 
drawn up in front of the line, at intervals of 
a hundred feet, occupied with iijfantry ; while 
onc-half of the cavalry was posted at cacli 
flank, and the chariots (each containing 
six armed men) in front of tlicni. After 
a long and quick march, Alexander arrived 
in sight with his cavalry, and halted to allow 
time for the foot to join him. Observing 
the disposition of the enemy, he instantly 
apprehended 1 he necessity of depriving Poms 
of the advantage ho jmist obtain from the 
almost ill vincible strength of the elephants 
and chariots when brought to bear in a 
direct attack, as well as the superior num- 
bers of the opposing infantry, by a skilful use 
of the mounted troops, in which his strength 
lay. An attack on the enemy’s left wing, 
would, he foresaw, draw the cavalry into 
action for its protection, 'riiercfore, ordci ing 
the horsc-howmen to advance, he followed 
i up the slight disorder caused by their arrows, 

I ])y charging with the rest of the cavalry ; 

, while the Indian horse from tlie right being 
I brought up, as foreseen, Cocniis, in aecord- 
1 ance with previous oiders, charged them in 
1 the rear, and the ^Macedonian phalanx ad- 
’ vanced to take advanlage of the confusion 
that ensued. The engagement became very 
complex ; the elephiints Iiemmed in and 
maddened by wounds, lurnetl their fury in- 
j diseviminatcly against fi’iimd and foe, until 
, many were killed, and the rest, spent with 
j pain and toil, ceased to I'e formidable. 

1 Another genwal charge of horse and foot 


was made oy the Greeks ; the troops of 
Porus were completely routed, and fled, pur- i 
sued by Craterus and the division from the | 
right bank, who, having by this time effected I 
their passage, engaged with ardour in the san- I ' 
guinary chase. As is usual with Alexander’s i | 
historians, his loss is stated at an extremely j 
small, and that of the enemy, at a proportion- ! 
ably large amount. The more moderate | 
statement of Diodorus Siculus, gives the j 
number of the slain on the side of Porus, at 
12,000, including two of his sons and great | I 
part of his chief oflicers, besides 9,000 | ! 
taken prisoners. The loss of the Macedo- ; ' 
nians is given at less than 1,000. Porus i 
himself, mounted on an elephant, to the last j i 
directed the movements of his forces ; and, | j 
although wounded in the shoulder, (his body j ! 
was defended by a corslet of curious work- 
manship which was proof against all mis- 
siles,) would not retire until his troops were 
hopelessly dispersed ; then he turned his I 
elephant for flight, hut, being a conspicuous | 
object, was speedily captured, and carried, ; 
while senseless from loss of blood, into the 
conqueror’s presence. Alexander, who had 
observed his gallant heaving during a eon- | 
flict of seven or eight hours’ duration, asked 
liim how he desired to he treated, hut could 
obtain no other answer than ‘^as a king;” 
and, on observing that this a king must 
do for his own sake,” Porus repliecl that, 

nevertheless in that all was included.” The | 
quick jicrcoption of cliaraeter, which w’as one i 
of Alexander’s distinguishing and most ser- I 
viceahle qualities, taught him that Porus | 
might prove a valuable and trustworthy j 
auxiliary. He reinstated him in royal dignity, j 
added considerably to his dominions, and 
hrouglit about a reconciliation, in form at 
least, with Taxilcs. On tlic Hydaspes or 
Jlielum, the conqueror founded two cities ; 
one near tlic field of battle, named Nicaea, 
and another near his landing-place, named 
Buccpliala, in honour of his famous horse, 
which, having accompanied him thus far, 
sank from fatigue, wounds, and old age, 
in the hour of victory. Craterus was left to 
superintend the building of these cities ; and 
the main body were allowed a month’s rest, 
probably chiefly on account of the continu- ' 
ance of tlie heavy rains. Alexander himself, 
w’itli a select division of horse and foot, pur- i 
sued his aggressive march through the rich | 
and populous valleys on the north of the I 

* The details lecorded by Arrian, Diodorus Sicu- | i 
lus, Quintus Curtins, and Plutarch, vary conside- 
rably, but the general tenor is the same. j | 
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territory of Porus, to the river Acesines or 
(Chenab,)* receiving, according to the Greek 
; historians, the submission of thirty-seven 
' cities — none containing less than 5,000 in- 
, habitants, — all of which he annexed to the 
kingdom of Poms. The younger Porus, 
called the coward, fled from his dominions, 
i from the fear that the favour shown to his 
kinsman portended his ruin, and took re- 
j fiigc at the court of Nanda, the reigning 
monarch of the Prachii or Prasii— who 
' swayed nearly the whole of Eastern India, 
i Ambisarcs, the king or chief of a tribe of 
! mountaineers, and Doxarcus, another native 
! 'rajah or prince are mentioned by Arrian, as 
' tendering their allegiance ; the former sent 
' a present of forty elephants. After crossing 
; the Hydraoten [Ravee)y Alexander traversed 
! the country of the Cathaeans to attack San- 
1 gala, a city of great strength and impor- 
tance, whicli seems to have occupied nearly 
' the same site as the modern capital of the 
Sikh monarchy, L all ore, on a branch of the 
i Havoc, near the edge of a small lakc.f The 
! Catlncans or Cathcri, (supposed, by Sanscrit 
scholars, to he a corruption of Cshatra, a 
mixed race, sprung from females of the 
warrior class, and men of inferior east,)t had 
. confederated with the ]\Talli and Sudracjc, 

: or Oxydraere, that is, the pcojdc of Moultan 
and Outch. On approacliing Sangala, the 
Greeks found the (kitlneans entrenehed on 
an isolated hill, behind a triple barrier of 
waggons. Alexander, at tlie head of tlie 
pivalanx, forced the tlirec lines, and car- 
ried the place by storm j but with the loss 
I of 1,200 killed and wounded. This vigorous 
I resistance was revenged by sanguinary car- 
nag(5 — 17,000 of the Cathaians were slain, 
i 70,000 made prisoners, and Sangala razed 
I to the ground. Despatching Porus (who had 
arrived during the siege with about 5,000 
men) to place garrisons in the Cathman 
towns, Alexander continued to advance to 
the south-east, received the submission of 
two princes, called by the Greeks Sopithes§ 

■ and Phcgclus, and arrived at the banks of 
I the Hyphasis {Bey ah) y just above its junc- 
I tion with the Hesudrus {Sutlej). The limit 
1 of his eastern progress was at length 
I reached, for, even under his leadership, 
the weary and home-sick army would pro- 
ceed no farther. He could have given 

1 • Alexander called it Acesines ; the ancient native 

I name Mas Chandrabagba — the moon’s gift, 
j t Burnes, vol. i., p. 156. — Masson docs not con- 
j slder the Sangala of Arrian to have denoted the 
Indian city of Sagala, whose -site is now indicated by 
that of Lahore, but places it at Harcepah. 
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them, at best, but unsatisfactory grounds of 
encouragement to continue their course. 
The narrow boundaries assigned by the geo-' 
graphers of the day to India, and the eastern 
side of the earth, were manifestly incorrect ; 
the ocean which he had been taught to be- 
lieve was separated by no very vast distance 
from the banks of the Indus, had receded, 
as he advanced to an immeasurable dis- 
tance ; and he had learned that beyond the 
Hydaspes a desert, more extensive than any 
yet encountered, parted the plains of the 
Punjaub from the region watered by the 
tributaries of the Ganges — a river superior 
to the Indus, having oii its banks the capi- 
tal of a great monarchy, that of the Prasii 
and Gangaridm, whose king could bring 
into the field 200,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 
and several thousand elephants. The king 
himself is however represented to have been 
looked upon as an upstart and a usurper ; 
and Alexander might probably have hoped 
to be enabled to carry out his object, by 
similar divisions among the natives to those 
which had materially aided him in his par- 
tial coiKjuest of the Piinjaub. The very 
dangers and diilicultics of the attempt were 
but incitements to one whose object was 
universal empire — to be attained at the 
hazard of life itself, which he unhesitatingly 
imperilled in every battle. With passionate 
clo(picucc he reminded tlic Macedonians 
that the Ilydraotes had already become the 
limit of their empire, which extended west- 
ward to the iPlgean Sea, and northward to 
the river Jaxartes ; and he urged them to 
cross th(j Hyphasis j then, having added the 
rest of Asia to their empire, to descend the 
Ganges, and sail round Africa to the pillars 
of Hercules. — (Arrian, lib. v., cap. 25.) ' 

Einding this appeal without effect, or at 
least overborne by the recollection of the 
fatigues and privations undergone during 
the preceding campaign in the rainy season, 
Alexander angrily declared that he should 
proceed, attended only by those who de- 
sired to accompany him; the rest might 
return home, and say that they had forsa- 
ken their king in the midst of enemies. 
The silence and deep gloom which pervaded 
the camp at length convinced Alexander 
that no considerable portion of the array 
could be prevailed upon to cross the Hy- 

t Masson dissents, believing them to have been 
the Catti, a nomadic Scythian tribe. 

§ According to Arrian, Sopithes submitted in the 
descent of the fleet from Bucephala, whence three 
days’ journey brought Alexande r to the territory of 
this prince, where Strabo says there were famous salt 
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I pliasis. He found citlior a pretext or a 
j reason for yielding to the general wish, in 
i tlic unfavourable auspices which attended 
! the sacrifices oficred for the purpose of con- 
1 suiting the gods respecting his future ad- 
I vance; and, after erecting twelve colossal 
j towers or altars, in token of his gratitude 
j for having been brought tlius far safe and 
j victorious, and reviving, by horse-races and 
gymnastic exercises, the drooping spirits of 
j his troops, he conferred on Porus tlio gov- 
ernment of the country towards tlie Ilypha- 
sis,* and commenced retracing his steps. 
At the Acesiries he found the city which 
I Ilephasstion liad been ordered to build, ready 
to receive a colony, and tlierc he left the 
disabled mercenaries, and as many natives 
I of the neighbouring districts, as were willing 
I to join them. At the Ilydaspos, he re- 
paired the injuries caused by floods to 
Niefca and Bucephala, and was reinforced 
from (i recce by C),()(X) horse and -7,000 in- 
fantry. t 'J’hc fleet, (comprising 2,000 ves- 
sels of various kinds, Avhereof ciglity were 
war galleys, which part of the army liad 
been employed all tlie summer in construct- 
j ing, while the rest, wanted for transport and 
provisions, liad probably been seized from 
the people of the country,) was completed 
and mmincd, and tlie command entrusted 
to Ncarchus. Ilaviiig divided his army into 
four corps, of wliich the main body, with 
about 200 elepliants, were to advance along 
tlie eastern bank, Alexander himself em- 
barked, an'! proceeded without impediment 
to the confluence of the Ilydaspcs and 
Acesincs, where, owing to the narrow ehau- 
iicl and high banks between wdiieli tlie 
united rivers were then pent up, rapid and 
strong eddies were formed, which so asto- 

j nished the sailors as to deprive them of the 

I ."C'lt-commund necessary to fulfil tlie instruc- 
tions pre\iously given by the Indian pilots. 
^Several ol the long galleys were much shat- 
tered, two sank with the greater part of 
their crews, but tlie shorter and rounder 
vessels sustained no injury.J A headland 
on the right bank afforded shelter to the fleet, 
wdiich Alexander left to undergo the neces- 
sary repairs, while he proeceded on an inland 
expedition to the westw ard against the Seevi 
or Saivas, a people evidently thus named 
from their worship of the second member of 

I mines this seems to refer to the Suit ranire of 

} Pindi Waden Kluin. 

; • According to Arrian (lib. \i., cap. 2), bv the 

j I final orruiigement of the alfuirs of the northcrii Pun- 
I I jttub, Porua gained a fre^li addition of territory, 


I the Brahrniiiical Triad, whose symbol they 
marked upon tlicir cattle. Then, crossing 
the river, he marched eastward against the 
Malli and Sudracac, the latter of whom ap- 
pear from their designation to have been 
derived from the Soodra caste, while among 
the former the Brahmins decidedly pre- 
dominated. I hey did not intermarry, and 
had little or no friendly intercourse. The 
sudden danger which threatened their inde- 
pendence had driven them to a partial junc- 
tion, and their aggregate forces arc stated 
at the lowest at 80,000 foot, 10,000 horse, 
and 700 chariots, but want of unanimity in j 
the choice of a leader liad prevented their 
combination. The Malli especially seem to 
have relied confidently on tlie strength of 
tlieir fortified towns, and on the natural 
advantages of their peninsula, wliich was 
protected to tlie north by a desert of con- 
siderable extent. As it was on this side 
that they might be expected to feel most 
secure, Alexander struck across the desert 
into the heart of the country w ith a division 
of light troops, wfliilc two separate corps, un- 
der i Icplitestiou and Ptolemy, traversed it in 
other directions to intercept the fugitives he 
might drive before him. J5y marching day 
and night, with a very sliort intermission, 
he appeared early oirtlie second morning 
before one of the strongholds, in which, as 
likely to be last attacked, many of tlie 
natives bad taken refuge. A great number 
were surprised unarmed without the walls, 
many were put to the sword, the rest fled 
into the towm, wliich, notwithstanding a 
gallant defence, was spceilily stormed, and 
the people massacred without distinction. 

I he inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
forsook them, and some fled to the Dy- 
draotes, pursued in a forced night march by 
Alexander, wlio, on coming up to the ford, 
made considerable slaughter among those 
w ho had not yet crossed, and then, plunging 
III the stream, pursued the fugitives on the 
opposite side. IMaiiy took refuge in an- 
other fortified town, which is described by 
the Greeks as if inhabited by Brahmins 
only, and these are mentioned as a diflerent 
race from the Malli, who fled to them for 
shelter. Here the most determined resis- 
tance was offered; when the besieged could 
no longer defend their walls against the 

and became lord of (in all) seven nations and 2 000 
cities. ’ 

t Quintus Curtins, lib. ix., cap. 3. 

X The chief obstructions appear to have been worn 
aw’ay, for the passage is no longer formidable. 
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I superior skill of the assailants, they re- 
treated to the citadel, and this being 
stormed, set lire to their houses ; and almost 
all, to tiie number of 5,000, perished fight- 
ing, or in the flames. The last memorable 
I contest with the Malli, occurred in the 
I taking of their capital, which Biirncs con- 
I siders to be represented by !Moultan, but 
I Renncll supposes to have been at Tolumba, 
I nearer the Hydraotes. Having dispersed the 
I hostile army drawn up on the high and 
I steep banks of this river, Alexander en- 
j cii'cled the town witli his cavalry, and the 
I next morning commenced the attack on two 
sides. The besieged retreated to tlie citadel, 
and the king and his troops, cutting their 
way with the hatchet through a postern, 
anived at the loot of the wall. Here 
! Alexander eagerly called for scaling lad- 
ders, but these, from the supposition that 
all resistance was o\cr, had been mostly left 
behind. Two or three were however 
brought; seizing the first, Alexander fixed it 
i himself, mounted and gained the toj) of the 

i wall, which it seems was narrow and witli- 

! out battlements. The soldiers, alarmed for 

i his safety, crowded after him with such im- 

! patience that the ladders broke with their 

! weight, and Alexander, in his splendid 

I armour, with hut three companions, stood a 

I mark for the enemy’s missiles from the 

I nearest towers and the adjacent parts of the 

I fortress. 'Che Macedonians beneath, en- 

treated him to throw himself into their 
I ' arms, lie liositatcd a moment, but to turn 
! his back upon liis foes, e\en under such cir- 
1 eumstances as these, was a step lie could 
not bring himself to take; and, probably 
remembering that bis guards would dare a 
tliousand deatlis for his rescue, he leapt 
down into tlie citadel, and alighting on his 
feet, took his stand against tlie wall, slicl- 
t(;rcd also by the trunk and spreading 
boughs of a tree. Here he defemied him- 
self, until joined by his three associates, one 
. of whom (Abreas) speedily received a mortal 
wound from an arrow, in the face. Almost 
immediately afterwards anotlicr arrow 
])icrccd Alexander’s corslet, lodging deep in 
the right breast; and, after a sliort struggle, 
fainting through loss of blood, be sank upon 
I Ids shield. Ilis remaining companions, 

I Peucestes and Leounatus, tliough both 
I wounded, stood over him until they were 

• It must 1)0 remembered that cities, so called, are 
^ery easily founded in the east. For IIjjs purpose 
a fort or castle, and walls of brick or mud, marking 
, out the limita of “ the Pettah” or town suffice for a 
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joined by their friends, who, by various ex- 
pedients, (such as driving pegs into the clay 
walls,) had climbed the top, and forced a 
gate from the inside, through whicli num- 
bers poured in, carried off their king, and 
in their fury slaughtered every man, woman, 
and cldld without exception. For some 
time the conqueror lay iu his tent, reduced 
to the last extremity by the great loss of 
blood which followed the extraction of the 
barbed steel, while deep anxiety prevailed 
in the camp — inspired partly by true afiec- 
tion, and partly by fear for tlicrnsclves, in 
tlie event of tlic death of the only man they 
believed capable of loading them back safely 
through the strange lands they had traversed 
as victors. At length Alexander rallied; 
during his tedious convalescence, such of 
the Malli and SudraCtC as had remained in 
arms, tendered submission. The envoys 
consisted of above 100 of their chief men ; 
tlioy were persons of lofty stature and bear- 
ing, all rode iu cliariots, were clad in linen 
robes embroidered with purple and gold, 
and bore magnifiecut presents. According 
to Curtins, a tribute of the same amount as 
they liad previously paid the Arachosians 
was imposed upon them; and a thousand of 
their bravest warriors were demanded as 
hostages, or, if they were willing, to serve 
in the Greek army. These were immedi- 
ately sent, together with 500 chariots as a 
free gift, and, among other rarities, several 
tamed lions and tigers. Alexander, pleased 
with tlicir readiness, accepted the chariots 
and sent bael<, the hostages. At the coii- 
fiuenee of the Acesincs with tlie Indus, he 
ordered a city,* with docks and arsenals, to 
be constructed; and sailed down the latter 
river to the chief place of a people, called, 
by tlic Greeks, Sudracic or Sogdi. Here 
he planted a colony; changed the name to 
Alexandria, built an arsenal, refitted a part 
of his fleet, and, proceeding southward, en- 
tered the rich and fertile territories of a 
powerful ruler, whose real name has been 
apparently perverted into that of Musi- 
canus. This prince proffered allegiance, 
which Alexander accepted, but ordered a 
fortress to be built in his capital, which was 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison ; thence, 
marching to the westward, he advanced 
against a chief, spoken of under the name 
of Oxycanus, or Forticanus, who was con- 

commonccroent, and population soon follows, brought 
cither by compulsion or attracted by tho natural ad- 
vantages of the site, to erect there the mud hovels 
wliich form their ordinary d\vcllings. 
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sidered to have held himself suspiciously 
aloof, and stormed two of liis cities — in one 
of which, Oxycanus was himself taken or 
slain ; upon this all the other towns sub- 
mitted without resistance. In the adjacent 
high-lands, a chief, called Sambus, whose 
territory is now known as Sindc, fled from 
Ids capital (according to Arrian) at the ap- 
proach of the invader ; who took possession 
of his elephants and treasure, and proceeded 
to capture a town which ventured to oppose 
him, at the instigation of some Brahmins, 
whom he slew. The same influence, during 
Alexander’s absence, had been exerted in 
the court of Musicanus, and he revolted, in 
an evil hour, for himself and his country : 
Being taken prisoner he was crucified 
with the leading Brahmins, and the chief 
towns razed to the ground, or subjected to 
the stern surveillance of foreign garrisons. 
The submission of the king of Fattalu, 
named or entitled IHocris, whoso rule ex- 
tended over the Delta of the Indus, com- 
pleted Alexander’s command of that river. 
At Pattala, (thought to be now represented 
cither by Tatta or Allorc,) he immediately 
prepared to fortify a citadel, form a harbour, 
and build docks suflicient for a large fleet, 
and likewise to dig wells in the neighbouring 
districts, where there was great scarcity of 
water, to render the country habitable, and 
suitable for the passage of troops or tra- 
vellers. According to a modern writer, 
(Droy^.cn,) Alexander’s object in so doing 
was nothing less than to facilitate the com' 
munication between Pattala and the cast of 
India, and to open it for caravans from the 
countries on the Ganges and from the Dec- 
can; but even supposing him to have obtained 
suflicient geographical knowledge for the 
formation of this plan, he had no present 
means of executing it, and must have con- 
tented himself meanwhile in surveying the 
mouths and delta of the Indus, and taking 
measures for the establishment of com- 
mercial intercourse with the "West. With a 
squadron of fast sailing galleys he prepared 
to explore the western branch of the river 
to the sea ; but the voyage proved disastrous, 
the native pilots brought from Pattala made 
their escape, and on the second day a 
violent gale meeting a rapid current of the 
Indus, caused a swell in which most of the 
galleys were severely injured and. many 
went to pieces. While the shipwrights were 
engaged in repairing this misfortune a few' 
liglit troops were sent up the country in 
search of pilots, who being obtained, con- 


ducted Alexander safely almost to the mouth, 
when the wind blew so hard from the sea, 
that he took refuge in a canal [nullah) pointed 
out by them. Here the Macedonians, first 
bclicld the phenomenon called the Bore,” 
and witnessed with extreme consternation 
the sudden rush of a vast volume of water 
from the ocean up the river-channel, with 
such violence as to shatter the galleys not 
previously firmly imbedded in the mud. 
After again refitting, the fleet was moored 
at an island named Cilluta, but Alexander, 
with the best sailors, proceeded to another 
isle, which lay beyond in the ocean. Here 
he offered sacrifices to various deities ; then, 
putting out ill the open sea, to satisfy him- 
self that no land lay within view to the 
southward, he celebrated different rites in 
honour of the sea-god Neptune, whose pro- 
per realm he had now entered. The victims, 
and the golden vessels in which the libations 
had been oflered, having been thrown into 
the deep, he rejoined the squadron, and re- 
turned by the same arm of the Indus to 
Pattala. 

The navigation of tlic rivers had employed 
about nine months ; and nearly four appear 
to have been spent in and near Pattala. It 
was toward the end of August 325 n.c.,* 
when the preparations were completed for 
the departure of the fleet and army from 
the Indus; the former, under Ncarchus the 
Cretan, being destined to undertake a voy- 
age of discovery to the Persian Gulf; the 
latter, under Alexander, to march along the 
coast — an enterprise of little less danger, in 
wliich, according to tradition, the armies of 
Semiramis and Cyrus had perished almost 
to a man. Of the real difficulties of the 
route Alexander had probably but a vague 
conception, but he was incited to encounter 
them, by a desire to provide for the exigen- j 
eics of the fleet, and to explore and consoli- ! 
date a portion of the empire wliich he had j 
hitherto at most but nominally subjected. 
The force of cither armament is not re- 
corded. On invading India it would ap- 
pear the army had consisted of 120,000 
men, and while there had received rein- 
forcements ; allowing therefore for the 
numbers lost or left behind in garrisons 
and colonics, and for tlic division previously 
sent from Pattala under Craterus, (through 
Arachosia to Carmariia,) probably, at least 

• Br. Vincent in his Voyage of Ncarchus, vol. 
i. p. 180, fixes the time of departaro at a year 
earlier, but I have preferred following Thirlwalfs 
reading or rather correction of Arrian’s chronology. 
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HOMEWARD ROUTES OF ALEXANDER AND NEARCHUS. 


1 50,000 remained under the immediate com- 
I raand of the king. Respeeting the squadron 
under Nearehiis, we have no other guide 
I than the list of the thirty-three galleys be- 
I fore referred to as equipped on the Hydas- 
! pes ; many of these were fitted out by in- 
i dividuals at their own cost, for it would 
j appear that at that period the finances of 
! their leader were at a very low ebb, pro- 
bably owing to the unbounded munificence 
j with which he lavished upon his friends 
what he had acquired by the sword. Some 
weeks had yet to elapse before the trade- 
' winds would set in from the north-cast, and 
' so become favourable to the voyage. The 
: departure of the army was not however dc- 
I layed on this account, and Alexander set 
out on bis return to the West, leaving the 
; admiral and fleet to follow at leisure. His 
I route need be here but briefly noticed. 

I Crossing the chain of mountains which 
descends west of the Indus from the Paro- 
, pamisus to the sea, he entered a region sur- 
rounded on three sides by lofty ranges, tra- 
versed by a river called the Jrabius, [Poor- 
allcc or river of Sonmeany,) which separated 
the tcri’itory of two independent tribes — the 
Arabitfe and Oritin, the former of whom 
fled to tb.e adjacent desert, but the latter, 
who w’crc more civilised and their lands 
better cultivated, offered a formidable resist- 
I j ance, fighting desperately with poisoned 
' arrows. Their country was however overrun 
by the cavalry ; and, in what seems to have 
i been the largest of the villages in which 
j ' they lived, named Kambaeia, Alexander 
1 planted a colony. Thence advancing 
j through a diffieult pass in the western 
I mountains, be arrived at about the begin- 
i ' ning of October in the wild barren region ' 
i of Gedrosia, the soutlicrn Mekran ; the 
j whole coast of wliicli as far as Cape Jask, 

, ' is called by the Greeks, the land of the 
i lehthyopbagi or Pish-caters. The heat, 

I though beginning to subside, was still cx- 
j fcssive ; the troops generally moved during 
, , the night, but often at daybreak were 
. obliged to prolong tlieir weary march 
1 under a burning sun, until they should 
, I reach the next watering-place. Yet their 
I I road seems to have seldom diverged more 
j j tliaii two or three days^ journey from the sea 
I — being frequently within sight of it — with- 
1 j out crossing any part of the Great Sandy 
! I Besert, bounded by the mountains of 
i i southern Mekran ; except perhaps for a 
I ' short distance near the confines of Gedrosia 
I I and Carmania (Kerman). In the latter 


fruitful* and well-watered province, Alex- 
ander was soon after his arrival joined by 
Cratcrus and his division, and all anxiety 
respecting Nearchus was subsequently dis- 
pelled by tidings that the admiral had 
landed on the coast within five days' march 
of the camp. He had been compelled by 
the hostility of the natives at Pattala, to 
start before the proper season had arrived ; 
and, though he waited four-and-twenty days 
on the Arabitc coast, three of his vessels 
were afterw'ards lost in the adverse monsoon. 
On the coast of the Oritaet lic met Lconnatus, 
who had been left in Rambacia to furnish 
him with a ten days’ supply of corn, and 
who had been meanwhile engaged in a 
sharp conflict with the natives. Nearchus 
docs not appear to have lighted on any of 
the magazines stored at various points by 
Alexander for his use ; but, after manifold 
hardships and perils from the dangers of 
an unknown sea, the barrenness of the 
coast, the hostility of the people, and the 
despondency of his own crews, he at length 
with the aid of a Gedrosiau pilot reached 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and 
eventually landed near the mouth of the 
river Anamis {Ibrahim) y not far to the west 
of the island of Ormuz. These liappy events 
were celebrated by a solemn festival and 
triumphal procession — enlivened, as usual, 
by gymnastic games, musical and poetical 
contests, which probably gave rise to the 
idea of the march through Carmania having 
been one continued Bacchanalian revel. 
Tlie king urged Nearchus to allow some 
other ofFiccr to conduct the fleet to the 
mouth of tho Tigris and not expose himself 
to further danger and fatigue ; but he would 
not consent to let another complete his glo- 
rious expedition, and rejoined the squadron 
with orders to meet Alexander at Susa. As 
it was winter the main body of the army 
proceeded thither along the Persian Gulf 
where the climate was mild, and Alexander 
with some light troops and cavalry took the 
upper road through Persepolis. At Susa 
w'c take leave of tliis great man ; his career 
so far as India was concerned was quite 
ended, indeed life itself was fast ebbing 
away. In the spring of 323 B.C., in the 
second year after liis return to Babylon, 
while planning a fresh capital for his Asiatic 
empire, he caught a fever in the Mesopo- 
tamian marshes, and this disorder being in- 
creased by one of the drinking matches 

• Strabo says tho grapes hung in clusters three 
feet long. ^ t See note to page 27. 
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which disgraced his court, abruptly termi- 
nated an eventful career at thirty-two years 
of age, the solace of Ids last days being to 
hear Nearclius relate “the story of his 
voyage, and all that was most observa- 
ble with respect to the occan.’^* The long 
and sanguinary contests which ensued 
among his generals, — commencing while his 
body lay Vmcmbalmed and ending not until 
the majority of those disputants themselves, 
as well as all of his kin, (including his half- 
brother and successor ArridiTUs, his wives 
Statira and Roxana, his posthumous son 
Alexander, and his beloved though wicked 
and intriguing mother Olympias,) had fallen 
victims to the treacherous plots formed by 
the majority of them against each other — 
have no place in these pages. The Idstory 
and triumphs of Alexander have been nar- 
rated at some length, for the sake of show- 
ing the manner in which he was led on, 
first by the pursuit of Darius, and after- 
wards of Rcssus, to Ractria and to the 
verge of India. His progress is no mere 
matter of antiquarian research,! but exer- 
cises an important bearing on the political 
question of the present time, rcs})ccting the 
possible advance of an European army 
through central Asia to the Indus, or via 
Syria, the Euphrates, and the Rersiau Gulf, 
to the shores of the Indian Ocean; a sub- 
ject which will be discussed when examining 
tlic motives of the Rritish incursions into 
Afghaiii'j^'in, in ISbD- IO. 

In the Jiistory of the civilized world, the 
epoch of Alexander would ever he memora- 
ble were it only for his exploits in India, 

* Laughorne’s Translation of Plufarclis Life of 
Alexander, p. 218. 

t It may be here well to observe, that in the fore- 
going brief sketch of Alexaiuler’s imucli, written for 
gcneial readers, no altenqjt lias been made to enter 
upon the discussion of the disputed localities at 
which he conquered or founded cities. One sueli 
point would involve as much space as can here be 
devoted to the whole mnicli — at least, if the varying 
opinions of the several authorities ancient and 
modern, were to bo fairly and fully stated. 1 have, 
therefore (with somesliglit exceptions), merely given 
the probable sites, leaving the reader to prosecute 
further inquiries in the pages of the oriental scholars 
already repeatedly named. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted tliat the works of none of the primary his- 
torians have Uescended to us, save some fragments 
preserved by their successors. Of these last, Arrian, 
who wrote m the early part of the second century 
B e., is recognized as tlie most trustworthy, though 
his bald outline contrasts forcibly with the haore 
liighly-coloured pictures of Quintus Curtins, -who 
seems to have followed Alexander’s campaigns with 
much diligence. Strabo also is a most vaiciable 
agUiorxty on this os on other geographical questions. I 


since by them this great country was first 
placed as it were within reach, and some 
firm ground afforded to European geogra- 
phers whereon to set foot in future investi- 
gations. The Greek historians though often 
contradictory, and censurable in many re- 
spects, have yet recorded much valuable 
information respecting the Indians (as they 
term the Hindoos), the accuracy of whicli is 
attested by the ancient records revealed to 
us by the labours of oriental students, and 
further by the striking resemblance which | 
their descriptions bear, even after the lapse ! 
of two thousand years, to the existing cha- j 
racteristics of tlic inhabitants of the conn- . 
tries then visited. Thus Arrian, whoso j 
account of Ancient India is unquestionably i 
tlic most to be relied on of any now extant, 
notices among other points the slender 
form of the Hindoos, the classes or sects 
into which they were divided, and the pro- 
hibition of intermarriage, widow burning,! | 
perpetuation of trades in families, vegetable i 
diet, faces streaked witli colours, men wear- 
ing earrings, veils covering the head and | 
shoulders, parti-coloured shoes, umbrellas ! 
carried only over priucijial personages, cot- | 
ton manufactures of great fineness and 
whiteness, two-handed swords, and other , 
matters. The people appear to have been : 
extraordinarily numerous, and to have made j 
considerable progress in the arts of civilised | 
life. Their bravery was strikingly manifest ; 
and it is remarkable, that notwithstanding j 
the numbers recorded as having fallen in 
their engagement with Alexander, are as 
usual incredibly greater on their side than 

Yet the loss of the writings of Brf'ton or BIton the 
authorised recorder of the marclies, is irrej)arable, 
(especially when wo consider the imjmrtance attached 
by Ab'xandcr to accuiato geograpliical information) 
as also tliosc of tho first Ptolemy, and of Apol- 
lodorus the fumed historian of Bactria. No conclu- 
sive opinion can be formed rcgaiding the knowledge 
possessed by the Hindoos of iliis invasion, until v^o 
are belter acquainted with the records still stored up 
and hidden from us in various places. Thus, the 
literary treasures of the libraries of Patan (a city in 
llajpootana) of Jessulmer (a town north-west ot 
Joudj)ore) Cambay, and the Thibetian monasteries 
remain to be cxjilored, as also manj^ other valuable 
MS. collections, including those ot the travelling 
Jain and Boodhist bishops. According to Tod and 
other writers, Alexander is known in India under 
the name of Escamler Dhulcar7icm (two-horned), in 
allusion to his dominions in what they considered 
the eastern aud w-estern extremities of the earth. 
The rajahs of Chittoor are also said to boast of de- 
scent from tho sovereign termed Porus who opposed 
tho Macedonian conqueror. 

J In the country of Taxiles, but only however ai 
an exceptional instance. 
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j his ; yet he lost a larger proportion of troops 
in battle with them than had previously 
fallen in the Persian war. The office of the 
husbandman was invariably held sacred 
among the Hindoos, he was never dis- 
turbed in his labours, and to root up or 
I wilfully injure growing crops was a breach 
I of a recognised natural law no native prince 
would have ventured to commit. On the 
I whole the impression of the Indian charac- 
j ter left on the mind of the Greeks was de- 
cidedly favourable; the people were described 
as sober, moderate, peaceable, singularly 
truthful, averse to slavery in any form, and 
attached to liberal municipal institutions. 

The productions of India had by tedious 
routes (which it will be necessary to point 
j out in a subsequent section, when depicting 
j the present state of their commerce), long 
I found a ready market in Europe. The dc- 
i sire for tliem now increased tenfold. The 
j foresight of Alexander was fully vindicated 
j by the rapidity with which the Egyptian 
Alexandria began, under the first Ptolemy, 

I to receive and pour forth its full tide of 
! wealth ; and Babylon also became a great 
! emporium, llis characteristic policy* in 
; freeing the Euplirates and Tigris from the 
physical impediments to navigation placed 
by a weak restrictive government, shattered 
the fetters which had long bound the enter- 
prising spirit of trade in these countries, 

1 and enabled it to find vent in the passage 
opened up with India, both by sea and land. 

The cities or military stations ])laced 
nc.'ir the fiidus soon languished, for llie 
! Europeans left there by the king, on licar- 
ing of his death hastened to escape from 
i what they had from the first considered no 
i belter than hopeless exile. But commerce 
had received a powerful stimulus, and cotton 
and silk manufactures, ivory, gems richly 
set, costly gums, pepper and cirmamon, 
i dyes and drugs, were poured rapidly into 
I Europe in return for tlic precious metals, t , 
I which entered India in coins of many forms 
I (n6w vainly sought for by anti(piarians) , and j 
j were there melted down to be shaped into 
j idols, or to deck unhallowed shrines, and be 
thus stored up to an incalculable extent, to 
gorge eventually the avarice of the ruthless 
.Mn'isulnuins of a later age. 

• Alexander’s conquests were intended, as has 
been repeatedly stated, as a means of carrying out 
Ids va^t commercial schemes. He hoped out of war 
j to bring neace; and one of his favourite plans to 
t promote this ultimate object was, the founding of 
; several new cities in Asia and in Europe, the former 
j to be peopled with Europeans, and the latter with 

i ^ 


The Greek to the Mohammedan Inva- 
sions. — The king of the Prasii (as the 
Greeks termed the Prachi or East) at the 
time of Alexander’s campaign in the Pun- 
jaub, was the last Naiida, who, as has been 
shown, both Greek and Hindoo winters agree 
in describing as of low birth. He was slain 
by his successor, Chandra Gupta, or Sau- 
dracottus, about 310, n.c., who appears to 
have spent a short time wlien a youth in the 
IMaccdonian camp, wlience he Bed to avoid 
the wrath of Alexander, which he had roused 
in some unexplained manner. Chandra 
Gupta was king when Seleucus, to whom 
ill the division of powder Syria and the 
Bactrian and Indian satrapries had fallen, 
proceeded to claim the sovereignty, though 
at first under the name of the governorship of 
these territories, lie marched in person to 
reduce the local authorities to obedience, 
and flushed with victory proceeded at the 
head of a considerable force to India, b.c. 
303. The brief and conflicting accounts of 
his progress which have descended to us, 
indicate that he advanced even to the 
Ganges, but was deterred from warlike pro- 
ceedings, either by the necessity of turning 
back with liis strength unimpaired to defend 
another portion of his dominions attacked 
by Antigonus, or else by the formidable 
array drawn out against him by Chandra 
Gupta, who had previously greatly extended 
and consolidated his kingdom. The result 
appears to have been that Seleucus made 
over to the Hindoo sovereign, not only all the 
country conquered by Alexander eastward 
of the Indus, but also tliat to the westward 
as far as the river Arahiaa ; while Chandra 
Gupta on his part acknowledged this con- 
cession by a present of 500 war chariots. 
How far Porus and Taxiles, or their succes- 
sors, xvorc consulted in this proceeding, or 
how they acted, is not stated ; but in their 
conduct immediately after the king’s death, 
they sliowed themselves faithful and much at- 
tached to the Greeks. A family connection is 
alleged to have been formed between Seleucus 
and Chandra Gupta, by the marriage of a 
daughter of the former with the latter, (who 
being a Soodra might marry as he pleased ;) 
and it is certain that friendly intercourse ex- 
isted between them, an ambassador named 
Asiatics, so that “ by intermarriages and exchange of 
good offices the inhabitants of those two great con- 
tinents might be gradually moulded into a similarity 
of sentiments, and become attached to each other 
with mutual affection.”— (Diod. Sic., lib. xviii., c. 4.) 

t Eliny, writing in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, complains that Rome was exhausted by a 
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Megastlieiics Jiavin;^ been sent to Palibothra, 
the capital of the Prasii; where he resided 
many years. It is further stated that the 
Hindoo inonareli liad Greek mercenaries in 
Ills service, and placed Greek governors in 
some of Ids provinces ; that during his reign 
the foreigners were much respected, but 
afterwards brought general odium upon 
their nation througliout Western India by 
their treacherous and cruel rapacity. Their 
language must have spread and taken root in 
the land — for according to Masson, one of our 
best authorities on this head, “ there is suf- 
ficient testimony that tlie Greek language 
was studied and well known by the fashion- 
al)!G and higher classes during the first and 
second centuries of tlie ('hristian Era.^^ 
Tlic embassy of Dimachus to the sou and 
successor of ('handra Gupta (called Allitro- 
chidas by the Grecdc writers), is the last 
transaction recorded hotwecii Syrian and 
Indian monarch^, until the lapse of about 
80 years, when Antioch us the Great, after 
the close of his war with tlic revolted pro- 
vinces of llactria and Parthia, entered India, 
and made peace with a king named Sophra- 
gaseuus (s\ipposed to he Asoca), after exact- 
ing from him elephants and money. 

ddie descriptions given by Megasthenes,* 
wlio hud the best means of judging correctly 
on the subjects of which lie wrote, are cal- 
culated to convey a high opinion of tlie 
wealth and power of the kingdom generally, 
hut '^sp''<^ially of Palibothra.f Yet, ac- 
cording Lo this writer, India comprised no 
less than 118 indepcndciit states; but tliis 
however he only gives on hearsay, and, sup- 
posing tlic number to l)e uucxaggc rated, we 
canuot tell how small the territories nuiy have 
been whicli this (Miiimeratiou iiieliuled. 


The Soodra successors of Chandra Gupta 
certainly exceeded him in power — and in the 
hyperbolical language of the Puranas, arc 
said to have brought the whole earth under 
one umbrella.^^J Asoca, the greatest of that 
line, exercised command over the states 
to tlic north of the Nerbudda river; and 
the edicts § graven on columns at remote 
points prove not merely the extent of his 
dominions hut also the civilized character 
of his government, since they include orders 
for tlie establishment of liospitals and dis- 
pensaries tliroughout his empire, as well as i 
for planting trees and digging wells along 
the public highways. And this too was 
to be done, not only in Asoca^s own pro- 
vinces, but also ill others occupied by ^^tlie ! 
faithful,” (meaning the Boodhists, of whom j 
this king was the great patron) , even ! 
as far as Tambapanni ; (Taprobane, or ! 
Cpylon,)” and “moreover within the do- i 
minions of Antiochus the Greek [Antiochia 
Ydna ilaja] of which Antiochus^s generals 
are the rulers.” An edict found on a rock, | 
and from its shattered state only paidialiy 
legible, expresvses exultation at the ex- 
tension of the doctrines of Asoca (?) j 
Pryadarsi (especially witli regard to sparing i . 
the life of animals, which however is not a j , 
Boodhist tenet) in foreign countries; and j . 
contains a fragment translated thus : — ; 
“and the Greek king besides, by whom the i 
chapta (?) kings Turamayo, Gongakena, and | 
IMaga.”!! Turamayo was considered by the ! 
late Mr. James Priusep to denote Ptolemy , 
Philadelphus, who had a brother named ' 
Magas, married to a daughter of Antiochus i ; 
I., which would establisli that tlie Antiochus i 
referred to in the edict previously quoted, 
was eitlier the first or the second of that 


drain cqjnl to £400,000 per annum, required for the 
purchiiso of luxuries' -tlie ])ro(!uec of India, Seies, 
and Arabia; and UobcM'tson, wiitin;^ in 1701, says — 
" India, from tlio age of I’b'ny to the jiresent time, 
has been always eoiisiderod and execrated as a gulf 
which swallows up the wealth of every other country, 
that Hows incessnntlv towards it, and from whicli it 
never returns.” — Disquintdo/i, p. 20;j.) 
Since the coinineneement of the present century, the 
golden current has cluinged ils course, and llowed 
with increasing ^olunlc from Hindoostan to Britain, 
not, however, by the channel of commerco merely, 
but of compulsory tribute, to an extent and in a 
manner which will ho subsequently shown. 

• Megasthencs wrote many woiks, of which only 
scattered fragments have been preserved. His dis- 
position to exaggerate, and undue love of the mar- 
vellous, were urged as reasons for this neglect; but 
it is to bo doubted whether the critics uere always 
competent judges of what they rejeeted. it is, 
enough remains to testify, in connection with exist- 


ing Hindoo records, ruins, and inscriptions, that the • 
miter uas u keen ohser\er, and a valuable witness, | : 
although occasionally led into the narration of j 
fables, or at least gross exaggerations. i [ 

t Palibothra was described by Megasthenes as | 
being eight miles long, and one and-a-half broad, | 
defended by a deep ditch, and a high rampart, with I 
d70 towers and (H gates. Its site is placed by Pen- 
nell at Patna, by HAnville at Allahabad, and by 
AVilford at Kaj-mehal. 

I Wilson’s Hindoo Theatre^ vol. iii,, p. H. i 

§ Similar mandates are inscribed on a rock on I 

Girnar, a mountain in Guzerat; and on a rock at ! 
Jlhauli in Cuttack on the opposite side of India, 
Tlipy were deciphered by Mr. Prinse]), and are writ- 
ten in Pali, the dialect in which the sacred books 
of the Boodliists are composed. 

II At Kapur di Ghari, the entire edict exists in 
the Arian language, the word translated by Prinsep 
“ Chapta” is there “ chatare,”/(«ir, Gongakena reads 
Antahana and Maga, Maka^ — Mmsotu 
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name ; that is, either the <8on or grandson 
of Scleucus. It is remarkable that Asoca, 
in his youth, was governor of Oojcin or 
Mahva, which must therefore have been 
possessed by his father. The reigning 
family was succeeded by three other Soodra 
dynasties, the last of which, the Andras, 

! acceded to power about the beginning of 
our era; and, according to two Puranas, 
terminated in Puli mat or Puloraarchish, 
A.D. 430. By a curious coincidence, the 
Chinese annals* translated by De Guignes, 
notice in a.d. 408, the arrival of ambassa- 
dors from the Indian prince, Yuc-gnai, King 
of Kia-pi-li, evidently Capili (the birth-place 
of Boodha or, according to Colonel Sykes, 
the seventh Boodha, Sakya-muni), which 
the ('hiiiese have put for all Magadha. 
Viie-gnai again bears some resemblance to 
Yaj-r.asri, or Yajna, the king actually on 
the throne of the Andras at the period re- 
ferred to. A confused enumeration of 
dynasties succeed, with little attempt at 
liistorical order, from whicli a foreign in- 
vasion, followed by a long period of disorder, 
has been inferred, tliough })crhaps not on 
I sufficient grounds. At leT\gth, after an 
interval of several centuries, INfagadha is 
i spoken of as subject to tlie Gupta kings of 
I (\\nouj, and from that period is no more 
I distinctly noticed ; but its fame has been 
preserved, from its having been, as before 
' mentioned, the hirtli-plaee of Boodha, and 
i from its language (Magadlii, or Pah) being 

I • Chi-f.i-Hian, a Chinese RoodhI**! pi lest, visited 
j India at the hef^inninp; of the fifth <entury, on a ])il- 
! grimage to tlic chief seats of the redigion of Rood ha, 

1 vliere ho spent six. veais. 1 1 is tia\els have been 
j ti.iiislatcd from tlic Chinese by M. Kemusat. The 
I Roodhistical religion, according to liis nceount, had 
! then suffered a s'-nous aiui irrcparaldc decline at 
' ' Mathura niul in the easlerii districts of Ilindoostnn; 

I and tho Ibahminieal faith ^^as in the ascendant. 

; Temples and towers of past ages still existed, but 
I tlie population had disappeared, and the country was | 

I in many such places a wilderness, llnjagrilia, the 
j . abode of Jarasnndha, the lirst of the ^Ingadha kings, 

I ' 'ind the ancient ca])ilal, then cxliibited the ruins of 
I j a large city, of which traces Aveie still visible to Dr. 

1 I Ruchanan, in 1807-1814. The palace of Asoca, or 
j A-yu, at Patali-pootra, or Kusuma-pura, built of stone, 

I ! was entire when scon by P'a-Hian, and presented 
j I such superior specimens of sculpture and engraving, 

: , that they were ascribed to superhuman architects — 

I i genii, who laboured for the patron of Fn. The 
' I city of Ni-li, built iu the neighbourhood by Asoca, 

' was embellished by a handsome column, surmounted 
hy a lion. Other columns, with lion capitals, were 
seen in different places. Central India is spoken of 
ns under the government of one king ; the cities and I 
towms large, the people rich, charitable, and just in j 
their actions, but given to discussion. In the month j 
, of May (the birth-day of Sakya-muni) four-wlierb>d ! 
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employed in the writings of that extensively 
diffused religion, as well as in those of the 
Jains. The claim of universal monarchy in 
India, is found advanced in records and 
inscriptions, not only by princes of the 
Magadha dynasty, but also by those of 
Cashmere, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, Malwa, 
Guzerat, and other places ; but tlie evidence 
cited iu favour of tbeir respective claims, is 
pretty generally deemed insufficient, and is 
frequently contradictory. To attempt re- 
ducing the histories of these kingdoms and 
tbeir pretensions into form, would be a 
long and tedious task ; which, even if suc- 
cessfully accomplished, could have little 
interest for the general reader, for at best, 
it would be but like arranging the scattered 
fragments of a cbikVs puzzle, of which the 
cliief pieces, arc wanting. At a future but 
perhaps not distant day, the patient and able 
research already so successfully directed to 
the study of oriental literature, may enable 
us to decide upon many points now involved 
iu numberless difficulties and to draw a 
correct picture of India, Vr'ithout the dan-* 
ger, at present inevitable, of giving undue 
prominence to events of minor interest, 
and omitting altogether many important 
leaturcs. Before passing entirely from tlic 
subject of the condition of India between 
the time of Alexander and the Mohammedan 
era, it is, however, necessary to add a few 
remarks on the chief kingdoms of Hindoostan 
and tho Dcccan, so as to afford the reader 

earn wore drawn about the streets ; they had each 
a building of five stages wliich looked like a tower, 
were ornamented with gold, silver, coloured glass, 
and embroidery, and hung with carpets and while 
frit, adorned with painted figures of the celestial 
divinities; on the summits w'crc a figure of Boodha. 
This was a season of great festivity, the streets were 
filled with people who fiockod in from the neigh- 
bouring country; there were theatrical representa- 
tions. feats of tlie athlctce, concerts of music and 
nightly illuminations ; hospitals were opened for the 
sick, cripples, and orphans, who were solaced and 
relieved by tho representatives of the diflcrcnt 
ehiiTs. At Magadhc. the priest sat himself down in 
a monastery for three years to study the sacred lan- 
guage and copy the MISS. Bengal then carried on 
extensive maritime traffic with the south-west regions 
and other places. Fa Rian took a passage in a large 
trading ship to (Jeylon, which he reached (during the 
north-west monsoon) in fourteen days; thence lie 
sailed for Java in a Hindoo ship, with 200 people, 
pnivisioned for ninety days. Altogether tho travels 
of this intelligent Chinese abound in curious infor- 
mation ; they corroborate the accounts of cities, and 
of tho manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
given by native W’riter.s, and prove the Hindoos were 
then merchants, and even navigators on a consider- 
able scale. — (Abstracterl from nofm on Ancient India, 
I By Colonel Sykes. London, 1811 ; p. 6 to 76.) 
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some slight due to thrir relative impor- 
tance, antiquity, aud position.* 

That of is mentioned in the 

Maha llharat, and the Ayeen Akbery con- 
tinues tiie succession through five dynasties 
up to the JMoliamrncdan conquest. Thesd 
lists arc to some extent supported by the 
inscriptions found in various places, which 
among other matters refer to a scries of 
jiriiices witli names ending in Pala, wlio 
reigned apparently from the ninth to the 
latter part of the eleventh ccntuiy, and arc 
asserted to have ruled all India from the 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Drahmapo(Ar:i to and even beyond the 
Indus. They arc also asserted to have sub- 
dued Tibet. The dynasty of Pala was suc- 
ceeded by one whoso names ended in Sena, 
and this last was subverted by the Moham- 
medans about A.n. ]20d. 

The kingdom of is far less ancient 

than those already njcntioned. Its lutnous 
monarch, Vicramaditya, is the Ilaroun al 
llaschid of Hindoo tales, of which a go'cat 
number have been collated by the inde- 
fatigable zeal of (Jolonel Wilford. He is 
said to hav^ passed the early part of liis life 
among holy men in austere seclusion, and 
even when arrived at regal power, to have 
csclicwcd all pomp, using utensils of earth 
rather than of gold, and sleeping on a mat 
instead of a bed. There is reason to believe 
that this hero of romance was really a pow- 
erfr^ mcrarch and conqueror, who ruled a 
civilised and prosperous country, extended his 
sway over the Deccan and even over Cabool, 
and was a distinguished patron of literature. 
Oojeiii became populous on account of the 
great image of j\Iaha-Cali, or Time, wliicli 
I lie erected there; hut he himself worshipped 
I only one invisible Cod. Ho was slain, 56 «.c., 
in old age, in battlcw ith Salivaliana, aprinceof 
the Dceeaii, w’ho will bo subsequently rcfei red 
to; and his death formed thcconimeuccment 
of an era, which is still curreut among the 

* The sunhorllu's mainly relied on being the valu- 
able Munuuuy cuntauicd in J-ilphinslone’s I/h/iUjXo}. i., 
pp. 388 to -i'J .') ; the Ayven Akhery ; JJrigg’s transla- 
tion of Perish ta; Todd’s Jlajasi^han; and Grant 
Dud's JIiAoiy of (he ]\f(ih> atlas. 

f Vincent’s trimslation of the VertpJiU, p. 111. 

I Malcohn'a Bersia, vol. i., p. 112. — “TJie coun- 
tries beyond the Oxus, as far as Perghana, all those 
to the Indus, aome. provhiceii of ladui, and the finest 
districts of Ai'abia, acknoiiledgcd tlie sway of the 
mighty monarch of Persia.” Sir John adds that 
the emperors of China and India sent presents, the 
description of which reads more like a chapter from 
the ^ra^ain My/its than the page of even a Persian 
historian. Among tlie gifts of the first potentate 


countries northti%rd of the Nerbudda. It 
is of Vicramaditya that the traditions of uni- 
versal empire arc most common in India. A 
long period of anarchy ensued in Malwa 
upon this abrupt conclusion of his able gov- 
ernment. The next epoch is tliat of the re- 
nowned llajah Bhoja ; whose reign of forty 
years terminated about the end of the 
eleventh century. His grandson was taken 
prisoner, and his country conquered by the 
Rajah of Guzerat ; but Malwa soon reco- 
vered its independence, which was finally 
destroyed by the Mohammedans, a.d. 1231. 

Ill Guzerat, from its having been the re- 
sidence of Crishna, and other circumstances, 

' an early principality would appear to have 
I existed ; and the whole is spoken of as un- 
! der one dominion, by a Greek writer of the 
second century.t Colonel Tod mentions 
another principality, founded at Ballabi, in 
the peninsula of Guzerat, in the middle of the 
! second century, b.c., by an emigrant of the 
Solar race, which reigned in Oude, This 
dynasty was expelled in 52 J, by an army of 
barbarians, variously conjectured to have 
been Parthians, Persians of tlie Sassanian 
dynasty, and Indo-Bactrians. The second 
supposition is probably correct, as Sir Joliii 
Malcolm asserts on the authority of various 
Persian ivritcrs, that Noushccrwaii, who 
reigned at or about this period, carried his 
victorious arms into India ; hut that the tri- 
bute, w'hicli was the fruit of his conquest, 
was after Ids death no longer paid to his 
degenerate son and successor.J Another 
Rajpoot tribe, called the Chauras, succeeded 
to the rule of Guzerat, and finally estab- 
lished their capital in a.d. 716, at Anhal- 
wara, now Pattan. Palling Chaura, in a.d. 
631, tlirougli the death of the last rajah 
witliout male issue, the succession devolved 
on his son-in-law, a prince of the Rajpoot 
tribe of Salonka ; whose family were cldcfs 
of Callian, in the Deccan, above the Ghauts. 
ITvc kingdom was absorbed by the Mussul- 

was the image of a panther, the body covered with 
pearls, and the eyes formed of rubies ; a wonderful 
robe, the border of which was of celestial blue, Avhile 
the centre was occupied by a representation of the 
king himself, clothed in his royal robes, and sur- 
rounded by his attendants ; and lastly, enclosed in 
tlie same golden box as the robe ’was a female 
figure, the beauty of the face veiled by long tresses, 
and “ overj)owering as a flash of day during a dark 
night.” Tho Indian offerings were a thousand 
pounds’ weight of aloe-wood, a vase filled with pearls, 
and formed of one precious stone, on which was 
engraven the figures of a maiden seven hands in 
height, and of a lion ; and a carpet made of a ser- 
pent’s skin, delicately fine and exquisitely tinted. 
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j man conquests of 1297. Canovj, in early 
I times, was called Panchala, and seems to 
i have been a long but narrow territory, ex- 
; tending on the cast of Nepaul (which it in- 
I eluded) ; and on the west, along the Chum- 
bul and Biinnass as far as Ajmccr. Notwith- 
^ standing the notice it has attracted as one 
I of the most ancient, wealthy, and magnifi- 
i cent places in India, its early history is very 
I little known.* Its wars with the neighboiir- 
I ing state of Delhi contributed to accelerate 
! the ruin of Hindoo independence; and it 
I was conquered by the Mussulmans in 1193. 

1 Cashmere is asserted, by its historians, to have 
I existed 2,000 years ii.c. Its last monarch 
I was subdued by Mahmood, a.d. 1015. Its an- 
nals, as before stated, have been WTitten care- 
I fully and at length; and placed within reach 
' of the British public by Professor Wilson. 

Delhi is first named in the Maha Bharat; 

; it was governed by a Rajpoot lino, whose 
last prince was dethroned, a.d. 1050, by an 
ancestor of the Prithwi Rajah, conquered 
I by the Mussidmans, a.d. 1192. 

' The earliest mention of Benares is found 
I in the same poem ; and its indi'pcndenec 
I terminated contemporaneously with that of 
I Delhi. Mithili existial in Rama’s time, and 
I was the capital of his father-in-law, Sita. 

! It was I'amous for a school of law, and gave 
its name to one of the eliii'f Indian lau- 
' guages. Gour, named in the ]\Iaha Bharat, 

; bcems to have lasted up to al.'oiit a.d. 1231. 

I Sinde, rcfu’red to in the same record, was 
I independent in the time of Alexander (325 
I B.e.); and w-as tiiially conquered by tlie ]\Io- 
: hammedans. Meiear, Jessul/ner, and Jcipiir, 

] founded respectively in a.d, 720, 731, and 
907, still exist as distinct state.s. Jjmeer is 
traced back by Tod, for seven generations 
before a.d. 095 ; it fell at the same time as 
Delhi. The Puujauh can hardly be spoken 
: of a.s a distinct kingdom, since it appears to 
liave been generally broken up into various 
small states ; but from a very remote time 
i a great city is thought to have existed near 
1 Ijahorc,t though under a different name. 

I Our insight into the history of the Deccan 
I commences, for the most part, at a much 
1 later date than that of Ilindoostan. The 
I five distinct languages — Tamnl, Canaresc, 
t Telugii, Mahratta, and Urya, are considered 
I to denote an equal number of early na- 
: tional divisions, the first-mentioned indicating 

i • Tho Pala dj nasty at Canouj are thought to have 
j displaced as paramount rulers in India, the Gupta 
I dynasty of Prayaga and Delhi. Prayuga or Allaha- 
I bad, the ancient Gupta capital, contains a column 


the most ancient, viz., the country of Dravira, 
which occupied the extreme south of the 
peninsula ; the earliest colonists from Hin- 
doostaii liaving traversed the bleak plateaux 
of the upper Deccan, and settled down on tho 
fruitful plains of tlie Carnatic and Tanjore. 
The kingdom of Pandya was formed about 
the fifth century. In the time of the Pe- 
riplus” it comprehended a part of the 
Malabar coast; but it was usually oounded 
by the Ghauts to the westward, and occupied 
only the territory now known as the dis- 
tricts of Madura and Tinivclly. The scat of 
government was at Madura, in Ptolemy’s 
time, and remained there until about a cen- 
tury ago. The last prince was conquered by 
the nabob of Arcot, in 1730. The neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Chola was at one time of 
considerable extent, its princes having, it is 
supposed, about the middle of the eighth 
century, possessed largo portions of Carnata 
and Telingana. Their sway was greatly 
diminished in the twelfth century, being re- 
duced to the limits of the Dravira country. 
Chola lost its separate existence about the 
end of the seventeenth ccTitury. The capital 
was, for the most part, at Conjoveram, west 
of Madras. Chera comprehended Travan- 
Core, part of Malabar, and Coimbatore, and 
seems to have existed about the commciicc- 
rnencement of our era. It was subverted in 
the tenth century, and its lauds portioned 
among the surroiiudiug states. 

Kerala included Malabar and Camara. 
About the first or second century of the 
('liristiau era a colony of Brahmins from 
Ilindoostan settled here, divided the country 
into sixty-four districts, and governed it by 
means of a general assembly of their cast ; 
renting allotments to men of the inferior 
classes. Tlic executive government was 
held by a Brahmin elected every three years, 
and assisted by a council of four of the same 
tribe; but in the course of time, a chief of 
the military class was appointed. The 
northern division appears to have been 
ruled by a dynasty of its own till the twelfth 
century, when it was overturned by the Bc- 
lala rajahs; and subsequently became sub- 
ject to the rajahs of Vijayanagar. 

The Cancan, in early times, was a wild 
forest tract (as great part of it still remains), 
thinly inhabited by Mahrattas. 

Carnata seems to have been originally 

w'i’th an inscription of Samadras Gupta’s, which has 
been translated by Mr. Prinsep. 

t When the Pala princes held Canouj, members 
of the family ruled at Lahore, and thence extended 
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divided between the Pandya and Cliera 
princes and those of Camara (the northern 
half of Kerala). It was afterwards par- 
titioned ainon{^ many petty princes, until 
the middle of the llth century, when one 
considcra))lo dynasty arose— -the family of 
Pchila— who were, or pretended to be, Raj- 
poots’*^ of the Yadoo branch, and whose 
power at one time extended over tlie whole 
of Carnata, together with Malabar, the 
Tarmil country,' and part of Tclingana. 
They were subverted by the Mussulmans 
about A.D. 1310. The eastern part of Te- 
lingana a})pcars to have been, from the be- 
ginning of the ninth to nearly the end of tlic 
eleventh century, in the hands of an obscure 
dynasty known by the name of Yadava. A 
Rajpoot family of the Chalukya tribe reigned 
at Callian, on the borders of Carnata and 
Maharashta. They arc traced by inscrip- 
tions, from the tenth to the end of the twellth 
century; arc supposed to have possessed the 
whole of Idaharaslita to the Nerbudda,t 
and even to have been superior lords of the 
west of 3Ylingana4 The last king was 
deposed by his minister, who was in turn 
assassinated by some fanatics of the Lingayet 
sect, which v/as tlieu rising into notice, and 
the kingdom fell into the hands of the da- 
does of Deogiri (Doiilatahad). Another 
branch of the Chalukya tribe ruled over 
Calinga, the easieru portion of Teliiigana, 
which extends along the sea from Dravira 
to The dynasty perhajis began 

about the tenth century, and certainly lasted 
through the whole of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth ; it was greatly reduced by the (Jana- 
pati kings of Andra, and hually subverted 
by the rajahs of Cuttack. 

Andra is the name of all the inland part 
of the Tclingana country, tlic capital being 
at Varangul, about eighty miles north-cast 
of Hyderabad. Its kings, Vicrama and Sali- 
vahana, alleged to have been connected with 
the Andra race in Magadha, are among 
the earliest mentioned. After them, ac- 
cording to local records, the Chola rajahs 
succeeded ; then a race called Yavans,§ who 
reigned from 515, a.d., till 953; next came 
the family of Canapati, who attained great 

their sway to Cabool, where tliey remained up to the 
time of Sultan Muhmood, the then rajah being named 
Jaya Pala, — Masson. 

* “ Some of the Hindoos assert that the tribes of 
Brahmin and Kshetiy [Cshatri)a] existed from time 
immemorial, but that the Kajpoois are a modern 
tribe, only known since the beginning (d' the Kulyoog 
fCali Yuga, A.M. 3215.] TJic rajalis, not satisfied 
witli their married wives, had frequently children by 


power about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and are even affirmed to have possessed 
the whole of the peninsula south of the 
Godavery. In 1332 the capital was taken 
by a Mohammedan army from Delhi, and 
the state merged at length in the Mussul- 
man kingdom of Golconda. 

The history of Orissa, like all others in 
the Deccan, begins with princes mentioned 
in the Maha Bharat, describes in a very con- 
fused manner the successive occupation of 
the country by Vicramaditya and Sali- 
vahaiia, and the repeated invasions ofYa- 
vans from Delhi, from a country called Babul 
(supposed to mean Persia), from Cashmere 
ami from Sindc, between the sixth century | 
before, and the fourth after, Christ. The 
last invasion was from the sea, and in it the 
Yavans w'crc successful, and kept possession 
of Orissa for 140 years, being expelled, a.d. 
473, by Yayati Kesari. Tliis point is thought 
to be the tirst established, for the traditions 
regarding the Yavans cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. The natives suppose them to 
have been Mussulmans, but the first Arab j 
invasion w'us not till tlie seventh century j 
after Christ. Others apply the story to i 
Sclcucus, or to the Bactriaii Greeks ; while : 
Masson suggests the possibility of tlic people ' 
of Yava or Java being meant. The Kesari 
family lasted till a.d. 1131, when their 
capital was taken by a prince of the house 
of Ganga Vansa ; his heirs were supplanted 
by a Rajpoot dynasty, of the Sun or Surya 
race. The government having fallen into 
confusion about 1550, was seized on by a 
Tclingu chief, and ultimately annexed to the 
jMogul empire by Akbcr, in 1578. The 
greatest internal prosperity and improve- 
ment seems to have been enjoyed towards 
tlic end of the twelfth century ; but during 
several years before und after that date, the 
people of Orissa claim to have made exten- ; 
sivc confpicsts, especially to the south. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century the gov- 
ernment of Orissa sent armies as far as 
Coiijcvcram, near Madras; and about the 
same time their rajah advanced to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bidr to assist the Hindoo princes 
of those parts against the Mohammedans. 

tlicir female slaves, who, although not legitimate 
successors to the tlirnne, were styled Jlmpoots, or 
the children of the rajahs.”— (Briggs’ Translation | 
of Fen'ehta. — Introduction, p. Ixiii.). 

t fide Mr. AValter Elliot’s contributions to Jour’ 
nal of the Itoyal Asiatic SocieUf, vol. iv., p. 1. 

J Wilson, Inirod. to Ma€ke7izie papers, p, cxxix. t 

§ The country north of Peshawei: was anciently j 
called Yava, perhaps these Yavans came thence. | 
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Maharashta or the Mahratta country^ 
though situated on the frontier of the 
^ i Deccan, and of great size, if we may judge 
i from the wide extent over whicli the lan- 
guage bearing that name is spoken, is only 
: vaguely noticed in early records. After the 
I legends regarding Kama, whose retreat was 
near the source of tlie Godavery, the first 
fact mentioned isb the existence of Tagara, 
which was frequented by Egyptian mer- 
chants 250 years b.c. It is alluded to in 
inscriptions, as a celebrated place in the 
) twelfth century, and is still well known by 
name. It is mentioned by the author of 
the “ Periplus,^^* but in such a manner as to 
certify little more respecting its site than 
that it lay about 100 miles to the eastward 
of Paitan, on the Godavery. Grant Duff 
supposes it to have been somewhat to the 
north-east of the modern towji of Bhecr.f 
It is said to have been a very great city, and 
one of the two principal marts of Dachana- 
hades, a country so called from Dachau, 
which in the “ Ikuaplus^^ is stated to be the 
native word for south. The other mart was 
named Plithana. l: Tagara, wherever situated, 
became the capital of a line of kings of the 
llajpoot family of Silar. I'lie reign of their 
most famous monarch, Salivahana, gave rise 
to a new era, commencing a.d. 77. He is 
stated to have been the son of a potter, and 
to have headed an insurrection which over- 
' turned the existing government (whatever 
it might have been), and removed the capital 
to Prutesthan or I’aitan, on the Godavery. 
Prom this period nothing is known of the 
history of iMaharashta (except by the in- 
scriptions of the petty princes of Callian 
and Pcrnala) till the beginning of the twelfth 
century: a family of Yadoos then became 
rajahs of Dcogiri, and continued to reign 
until 1317, when the country, which had been 
previously invaded by the Mohammedans 
from Delhi, was finally subjugmted. About 
this time the ^lussulman writers begin to 
mention the Mahrattas by name ; before 
they had been noticed only as inhabitants 
of the Deccan. Our information regard- 

. . * Poriph'is [dcscrintldn] of the Erythroah 

► ea, 18 the title of u Greek work, issued in lo.'Kk 
from ihe pnnting-piess of Eroben, at Basle. It con- 
tains the best account extant of the commerce car- 
; l ied on from the Er> threan or Bed Sea and the coast 
I of Africa, to the East Indies, during the time that 
Jvgvpt vm a Koman province. Dr. Vincent, the 
I learned Dean o estininster, who, in 1800, wrote 
‘ an clahoratp treatise, in two >ol8., -Ito., to elucidate ! 
a translation of the “PcripltVs,” ,ays-“ I have never I 
been able to discover from what manuscript the I 
work was fii-st edited;” neither could he asLrtain I 


ing their early attainments so utterly fails 
to elucidate the testimony which the famous 
cave temples of Ellora and elsewhere, bear to 
the capabilities and numbers of the people 
by whom such mighty works were planned 
and executed, that, notwithstanding the use- 
ful labours of their historian (GrantDuff),we 
may believe there is yet much to be learned 
respecting them, probably a very interesting 
portion of their existence as a nation. Re- 
cently they have played a prominent but deso- 
lating and destructive part, which has drawn 
from the pen of a modern writer a denunci- 
ation of those southern Goths, the Mah- 
rattas.^^ — (Tod's liajast^han. Introduction.) 

Concerning the social condition of the 
inhabitants of Hindoostan and the Deccan 
during these dark middle ages, wo have 
certainly not sufficient data on which to 
found any general conclusions, except those 
which may be deduced from the edicts of 
such exemplary monarchs as Asoca — unhap- 
pily rare in all countries — and other col- 
lateral evidence. Our present information 
divides itself into two classes ; and comes 
either through the channel of poetry, that 
is, of history travestied into fable; or else 
through the medium of Brahmin or Bood- 
hist priests : it must consequently be well 
searched and sifted before it can be relied 
on as unbiassed by political motive or sec- 
tarian prejudice. But search and sift as 
wc may, little light is thrown on the condi- 
tion of the people, nor probably ever will be, 
at least in the sense given to that phrase in 
the present era of European and American 
civilization. The states noticed in the fore- 
going sketch would each one of them aflbrd 
matter for a volume, full of wars, usurpa- 
tions, change of dynasty, and, above all, ex- 
tension of dominion; all this resting on local 
records, and reading on smoothly enough ; 
but much of it entirely incompatible with 
the equally cherished traditions of neigh- 
bouring states. The code of Menu is per- 
haps an exception to this censure, but the 
uncertainty attached to the epoch at which 
it was written, and the extent to which its 

the name of the author, generally supposed to he 
Arrian the hi8lorian, hut who, in hi.s opinion, must 
have lived a centuj'y before. There is internal evi- 
dence, according to tlie Dean, that llie writer was a 
Greek, a merchant of Alexandria, and that he ac- 
tually made a \oyage on board the fleet from Egypt 
as far as the Gulf of Cambay, if not to Ceylon.-- 
{See Vincent, vol. ii.) 

t History of ihe MahraUas^ vol. i., p. 25. 

X Elphinstone conjectures Plithana to be a mis- 
take ol the Greek copyist for Paithana or Paitan. 
The word occurs but once in the “ PeripKis.” 
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institutes were ever observed, greatly im- 
pairs its value. Tiio first objection applies 
also to the Raniavaua and Maha Bharat. 

Thus inueli jjerhaps may be reasonably 
inferred, from the concurrent testimony of 
Hindoo and foreign records, of inscriptions, 
and much incidental evidence of various 
kinds— that, at a period long antecedent to 
the Christian era, and while the natives of 
Britain were nude, nomadic savages, the 
people of India had attained a high position 
in arts, scierico, literature, and commerce, 
and lived under the hereditary rule of their 
own kings or rajahs ; the evils attendant on 
the otherwise irresponsible power of a patri- 
archal and despotic ruler being probably 
ccunterbalanccd by the respective rights of 
the chiefs of the sacred, and of the warrior 
casts, but still more by the municipal insti- 
tutions which seem to have been general 
throughout the country. In many smaller 
states the government appears to have been 
a sort of oligarchical republic. 4^hc manners 
and customs of the Hindoos, the inilucnce 
of cast, and the clianges gradually brought 
about by iMussulman and British compicrors, 
will, if space permit, be specially though 
brieliy narrated in another section. Between 
the time of Menu and the Mohammedan 
epoch, the religious and social habits of the 
people had sadly deteriorated. Their belief 
in an omnipresent or ‘Hdl -pervasive’^ God 
had gradually been warped by perverted but 
pliiusibo- reasoning, into a belief that be- 
cause God was ill everything, therefore any- 
thing might be worsliippcd, not simply as His 
representative, but actually as Himself. Be- 
ginning probably with those glorious natural 
objects of the Sabiean heresy, the sun, moon, 
and stars, they had at length become so de- 
graded as to fall down before images of wood 
and stone, and had lost sight almost wholly 
of their oi'iginal doctrine of an indivisible 
triad, by ignoring Brahma (the creating prin- 
ciple) and according to Vishnu (the preserv- 
ing) or Saiva (the destroying),* a paramount 
place in the pantheon of hero-gods, sacred 
animals, and grotcstpie, or often (to Euro- 
pean eyes) immodest ligiircs, which gradually 
arose, and swallowed up in the darkness 
of heatheuism the rays of light which pos- 
sibly shone upon the earliest of the Hindoo 
race in the patriarchal age. Their religious 
observances involved a tedious and almost 

* Those are niythologically rejiresentcd as having 
uivos, namely, oeraswati or Devi, Liikshnii or Bha- 
\ani, and Parvati or Durga, considered metaphysi- 
cally as the active powers which develop the prin- 
ciple represented by each member of the triad. 


impracticable ritual, with abstinence from 
many things which in the Christian dispen- 
sations are treated as harmless — but the 
character of Brahmin and also of Boodhist 
teaching, generally distinct, was alike in 
being, with some great and glaring excep- 
tions, merciful and even comparatively moral. 

The laws of the Hindoos, especially for 
civil judicature, have beea eulogized by Sir 
W. Jones, Munro, and other authorities, 
though severely criticised by Mill, who on 
this subject was prejudiced, and in fact pos- 
sessed but a small part of the information 
since revealed. The c(pial partitionrnent of 
property, and the consequent disability of 
willing away land or money, has been much 
canvassed as to its effect in preventing the 
accumulation or improvement of possessions. 
It undoubtedly stimulated the dedication of 
large sums to religious, charitable, or public 
purposes; to the building of temples, of 
^ choultries or houses of relreshmcnt for tra- 
vellers,’ and to the formation of tanks and 
canals — most necessary works in a land where 
such means, under i’rovidence, can alone 
prevent hundreds, nay tliousands, not only of 
cattle, but of human beings, from polishing 
by the maddening pangs of thirst, or in the 
' more prolonged agonies of hunger, when the 
parched earth, gaping in deep chasms, plainly 
bids man, if lie would be sustained by her 
increase, use the energy and ability with 
which God has blessed him, to supply as 
best he can, the want of kindly dew and 
rain, to renew her strength and fertility. 

The position of ivomen was decidedly supe- 
rior to that of the weaker sex in almost any 
other aneient nation, with regard to the 
hereditary laws of property ; tliey were, if 
unmarried, to receive portions out of their 
brothers’ allotments. jMenu ordains that 
whoever accosts a ivomaii shall do so by the 
title of sister,” and that way must be 
made for her, even as for the aged, for a 
priest, for a prince, or a bridegroom ; and in 
liis text on tlie laws of hospitality he enjoins 
that pregnant women, brides and damsels, 
shall have food before all the other guests.” 
The seclusion and ignorance to whicli females 
are now subjected had their origin in the 
like Mohammedan custom. Formerly they 
were taught to read and write, they were 
the ornament and delight of the social circle ; 
and historic or traditionary annals abound in 
records of their virtuous and noble deeds. 
Suttee or widow-burning ; infanticide ; the 
carrying out of the sick, when deemed past 
1 recovery ; suicide under the same or different 
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circamstances, including Immolation be- 
neath the car of Juggernaut and self- 
inflicted tortures are almost entirely inno- 
vations which gradually crept in : Jugger- 
naut especially — being of quite modern date. 

The extent of scientiflc knowledge acquired 
by the Hindoos and the date of its attain- 
ment, is a source of endless discussion ; yet 
the subject is too important to be wholly 
passed over, even in this intermediate stage 
of their history. 

In astronomy, much merit is assigned them 
by Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, who assert 
that a considerable degree of progress 
had been made 3,000 years before the 
C'hristian era, as evidenced by observa- 
tions still extant. La Place, Dc Lam- 
bre, and others dispute the authenticity 
of these observations, but all agree in ad- 
mitting a great antiquity. Mr. Bentley, who 
has examined the calculations very minutely, 
and is one of the most strenuous opponents 
of the claims of the Hindoos, pronounces 
their division of the Ecliptic into twenty- 
seven lunar mansions, to have been made 
D.c. 1442. Mr. Elphinstoue is of opinion 
that the Indian observations could not have 
commenced at a later period than the fif- 
teenth century, b.c., or one or two centuries 
before the first mention of astronomy in 
Greece. In the fifth century the Brahmins 
discussed the diurnal revolution of the 
earth on its axis, and they were more cor- 
rect than Ptolemy in their notions regard- 
ing the precession of the Equinoxes. 

In an Indian work (the Surya Sidhanta) 
to which the date of the fifth or sixth century 
is generally assigned, a system of trigono- 
metry is laid down which involves theorems 
that were not known in Europe until the 
sixteenth century. Geometry was probably 
studied long previous to the date of the above 
book, as exemplified in the demonstrations 
of various properties of triangles, the pro- 


portion of the radius to the circumference 
of the circle, and other problems. The in- 
vention of decimal notation is ascribed to 
the Hindoos, who, even in algebra, ‘so early 
as the sixth century,* under a celebrated 
teacher, (Brahma Gupta,) excelled all their 
cotemporaries, not merely in propounding 
problems, but in its application to astrono- 
mical investigations and geometrical demon- 
strations. Their chronology has long-been a 
stumbling-block (see p. 15), but it is never- 
theless considered by several critical in- 
quirers to admit of satisfactory explanation 
by means of astronomical and arithmetical 
calculations. Megasthenes expressly declares 
that the Indians and the Jews were the only 
nations possessed of a rational chronology, 
and that they agreed. Mr. Masson remarks, 
on this statement, — when I look at tho 
enormous sums given of millions of years 
elapsed during the three first yugas, and 
ask liow can they be reconciled with the 
dictum of Megasthenes, I call to mind a 
verse somewhere in Menu, which tells us 
that a year of a mortal is but a day with 
the gods, and conceit that these large num- 
bers have been calculated on some such 
base as there suggested — ^jiist as in the 
Hebrew Prophets, Daniel, &c,, periods arc ex- 
pressed by days, weeks, &c.— only in these, 
multiplication is needful, and with the Hin- 
doos division.^^ In the private letter from 
which I have ventured to quote the 2 )reced- 
ing passage, Mr. Masson adds, that by the 
use of the multiple 360 and tho divisor 
nine (the sacred number of tho Tartars and 
other nations), the Hindoo statement can 
be made to agree with that found in one 
(? the Saraaritant version) of the Scriptures 
within a single year.J; And he considers 
that the system of Indian chronology was 
framed in some manner intelligible to the 
initiated, § by whom the sacred writings were 
solely, or at least particularly, intended to 


• “ Mr. Colcbrooke has fully established thi 
algebra had attained the highest perfection it cvi 
reached in India before it was known to tl 
Arabians, and, indeed, before the first dawn of tl 
culture of the sciences among that people.”— (E 
phinstone, %ol. i., p. 250). 

t The Samaritan is the most ancient of the oriei 
tal versions of the Scriptures, but its exact age 
unweertamed; it contains only the Pentateuch. 

X The ano^raous writer of a Key to the Chrom 
of the Hindoos, whose opinions are set forth i 
2 vols. 8vo., printed at Cambridge in 1820: unde 
tekes to convince his readers that «the Hindc 
^tes correspond with the Hebrew texte of oi 
Smotures, and that they date tho Lotos or creallo 
5,817 years from the present time, which is only si 


years from the true period, according to tho best 
calculations wo have, and only two years according 
to the vulgar era of Christ, a.m. 4004.” In an 
elaborate disquisition he contends that the com- 
mencement of the fourth historical age, Coli yugu, 
“is correctly placed at B.c. 3182;” the three pre- 
vious ages “contain a period of 900 years only;” 
and by adding 900 years to the current year of tho 
fourth, or Cah age, we get the true epoch of creation, 
according to all oriental chronology.” The yeor of 
the world is computed by the Greek church at B.C, 
6500; hy the Abyssinian church, 5492; by the Jews, 
3760. The Bible chronology gives it as 4004 B.C. 

§ It is stat^ in tho “ Aey ” that some European 
suggested to Sir W. Jones an explanation by cutting 
the ciphers off the numerals. 
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^ read, the Brahmins in this respect differ 
ing essentially from the Boodhists. 

Ill geography they had, as a nation, mad< 
little progress, and though unquestionabb 
engaged in traffic more or less direct witi 
the nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, pro 
hably entered, at the utmost, only as indivi 
duals on the carrying trade beyond theii 
own coast, and gave little thought to th( 
position or affairs of other countries; aiu 
this accords with the metaphysical, rathei 
than practical, turn of their minds. There 
is, however, a passage in Menu which 
shows that marine insurance was practiscc 
his time ; and various writings, poems, plays, 
and tales written during different periods 
irom the first to the twelfth century, detail 
adventures at sea, in which Indian sailors 
and ships arc immediately concerned, 
lhat the Hindoos established colonies in 
Java and other places there is reason to 
believe, though wc cannot tell at what time, 
or under what circumstances. Bryant, who 
contends that Clialdea was the parent coun- 
try of the Hindoo-s, asserts, in his Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology^ that these people were 
lound m Ccdchis, in Mesopotamia, and even 
m 1 hrace. Recently they have been met with 
in Arabia, Armenia, and Astracan. 

\xi medicine they had not merely studied 
the virtues of simples, but had also attained 
considerable skill in clicmistry, and knew 
how to prepare (for the most part in modes 
pccuJiat to themselves) sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acid ; oxides of copper, iron, lead 
(o which they Jiad both the red oxide and 
litharge) tin, and zinc; the sulphurcts of 
copper, zinc, and iron, and carbonates of 
lead and iron. They employed minerals 
internally, giving both mercury, arsenic, and 
arscnious acid ; cinnabar was used for fumi- 
gations, to produce safe and speedy saliva- 
tion. Ihey also practised inoculation for 
sma 1-pox. Their is still more re- 
markable, from their ignorance of — 

dissection or even the touch of dead bodies, 
being deemed the extreme of pollution — yet 
they cut for the stone, couched for cataract, 
and peribrmed other delicate operations:* 
fi**" ^ works enumerate no less 

tnan X„7 sorts ot surgical instruments, which, : 
however, were probably always rude. i 

Of the and literature of India, ' 

It would be impossible to convey any idea 1 
m few words, without appearing to assume 1 
a dogmatic attitude on the many difficult i 

questions involved therein. The transla- 
tions of Sir William Jones from the Sanscrit, 

3 or bacontala^ a pastoral drama of great anti- 
r quity, and other poems, together with the 
i Hindoo Ikeatre of Professor Wilson, enable 
nglish readers to form their own opinions 
ot the degree of dramatic excellence very 
r early attained in India. Portions of the 
Ramayana, of the Maha Bharat, and the 
whole ot the Sama Veda have also been 
translated; the fourth, or Antharva Veda, 
(whose authenticity is disputed), being still 
sedulously withheld by the Brahmins, and 
denounced as a Black Book,^^ teaching as- 
trology and. witchcraft. The six Aiigras 
or Shastras, are supposed to have been 
written by inspiration to elucidate the sub- 
lime mpteries contained in the Vedas. They 
treat ot theology and ritual observances; of 
grammar, metre, astronomy, logic, law, 
the art of government, medicine, archery, 
the use of arms, music, dancing, and the 
draina. With the eighteen Puranas we are 1 
not immediately concerned, for two reasons. ' 

I hey must be subsequently referred to as ex- 
planatory of the present (would to God that 
coi^ say the past) idolatrous polytheism 
i* n 1 moreover in the opinion 

ot Professor Wilson, none of them assumed 
their existing state until the time of Sankara 
Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who 
nourished about the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, and consequently, subsequent to the 
period of which wc are now treating; Wilson 
traces several of them to the twelfth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries of 
our era. The Puranas have been already 
frequently quoted, because they comprise 
the genealogies of various dynasties, especi- 
ally of the solar and lunar races; which 
are valuable, although sometimes misleading 
being evidently a compilation of fragments 
obtained from family records. Many 
historical documents probably yet remain 
uninjured, hidden away from the desolating 
torch of the soldiers of the Crescent, who 
generally did their utmost to destroy the 
wntinp of an idolatrous people, at least 
any that might appear connected with 
heir creed, which aU were more or less. 
Doubtless much valuable data has thus nt- 
terly perished; and the loss is now irreparable. 

1 he remark made by the people of Rajast’han 
to Colonel Tod, when he complained of 
the xtumerous deficiencies in their annals 
iVM sufficient explanation and apology! 

^en our princes,” said they, “were m 
ixile, driven from hold to hold, and com; 
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I pelled to dwell in the clefts of the moun- 
tains, often doubtful whether they would 
not be obliged to abandon the very meal 
preparing for them — was that a time to 
I think of historical records 
j In the lighter department of literature 
! they excel ; and, indeed, in tales and fables 
I appear to have set the example to the rest 
; of mankind, since to them may be traced 
! the subjects of the most popular Oriental 
I and even European fictions. f 

Their music is said to have been syste- 
; matic and refined, but it has since greatly de- 
teriorated: painting was probably always at a 
i low ebb, unless beautifully illustrated manu- 
' scripts may form an exception — in which, 
however, the figures are the worst executed 
portion of the ornaments. Their ancient 
sculpture often presents spirited and somc- 
; times exceedingly graceful groups; but is 
I generally rendered unplcasing, not only by 
the grotesque and many-limbed forms of the 
gods and goddesses, but also by their igno- 
rance of anatomy, and inattention, even as 
copyists, to tlic symmetrical arrangement of 
the limbs and muscles, and to the mainte- 
nance of proportion between difierent figures. 

Architecture early became a favourite and 
practicalstudy,t but vai’icd greatly in difierent 
parts of India {vide section on topography). 
It is said that the arch was not understood 
' before the Mussulman era, but this seems to 
! be contradicted by the ago of some speci- 
j mens which still exist. Tanks or reservoirs 
I for irrigation or for bathing were made on a 
' scale of great extent and magnificence, and 
I also wells of considerable depth and breadth, 

; the more ancient of which were square and 
surrounded by galleries, with a hroad flight of 
steps from top to bottom. Their triumphal 
columns and massive gateways and pagodas 
take rank among the finest specimens of 
I the architecture of any nation. 

Their manufactures and comnurce have 
' been noticed sufliciently for the present 
i purpose: their mode of agriculture was so 
j nearly what it is at present, that that sub- 
^ ject, together with their rights in the land 
I and the revenue system generally, may be best 
deferred for examination to a future chapter. 

Chariots were drawn in war by horses, 
but on a march by oxen and sometimes by 
camels. Elephant chariots were also kept as 
a piece of extraordinary magnificence, used 

• HaJaaVhan, vol. i. p. ix. 

t Vtde Transactions of the Itoyal Astatic Society, 
▼ol. L p. 166, on the Indian origin of European 
fablst. 


in their famous festivals, when well appointed 
troops marched in procession; and thrones, 
tables, goblets, layers, set with precious stones, 
and robes of exquisite colours richly em- 
broidered with gold, were Iconic along in state. 
Tame lions and panthers formed part of the 
show which birds, remarkable for gorgeous 
plumage or sweet song, were made to enliven; 
being conveyed on trees transported on large 
waggons. In short, a Hindoo f6tc in tlm 
ancient days, was a thing that even a Parisian 
of the time of the second Buonaparte might 
sigh for — always excepting fireworks, for it 
does not appear that they had any knowledge 
of gunpowder, although in war they are said 
to have used arrows tipped with some com- 
bustible or explosive compound. 

The police system Megasthencs declared 
to be excellent; royal roads are spoken of by 
Strabo, in one place, and mile-stones in ano- 
ther. § The dress, as described by Arrian, || 
was precisely the two wrappers of cotton 
cloth, still worn by the people of Bengal and 
by strict Brahmins everywhere. 

It is asserted that no Indian coinage. 
existed prior to the introduction of that of 
the Creeks or Bactrians. Tins, if proved, 
would be no criterion of barbarism : the 
Chinese, at the present day, have no gold or 
silver pieces — their only coin being a small 
alloyed copper ^^casl),^^ of which about a 
thousand are equal to one Spanish dollar. 
All sales have for ages been regulated by 
bars or blocks of the precious metals, with a 
stamped attestation of their respective purity; 
and it is possible that iu ancieiit times a 
similar course was pursued in India. There 
arc however passages in a Sanscrit play 
and in the penal code of the Hindoos which , 
refer, not only to the standard, but to the | 
fabric and stamp of coin, and to the punish- i 
ments due to the fabricators and falsifiers of 
the public monies. Small flat pieces of silver, j 
square, round, or oblong, weighing from forty- 
eight to fifty grains, with a rude punch, symbo- ' 
lical of a sun, moon, or star, or a nondescript ' 
figure, of an unknown age, have been found j 
in considerable quantities invarious localities, j 

Hindoo gold and silver coins, tolerably | 
well executed, have been discovered at 
Beghrara, Cutch, Benares, and other places 
appertaining to the Balhara dynasty ; which 
is thought to have ruled the country from 
Oojein to the Indus, 375 years posterior to the 

t Essay on Hindoo Architecture Iw Rdm R&z, 
publiiihea by the Oriental Translation Fund. 

§ Strabo, lib. xv., pp. 474 — 494, ed, 1587. 

}| Indica, cap. xvi. 
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Vicramaditya era. Coins of the Chandra 
Gupta dynasty have been collected from the 
ruins of Bcliat near the Doab Canal, and at 
Canouj-; others, of a Jain or Boodhistical 
typo, liave been procured at Rajast'han and 
at Hurd war on tlic Ganges. 

Recent investigations* have brought to 
light no inconsiderable quantity of Indo- 
Scythian and Sassanian coins, which gradu- 
ally mixed with and at length merged into 
a distinct Hindoo type. This, with modifi- 
cations, lasted to the time of the Moham- 
medan conquerors. A very curious Eng- 
lish collection of Hindoo silver monies con- 
nects two dynasties; indeed, there .are not 
many links wanting to form an entire series 
of Greek, Jlactrian, Nysa3an,t Sassanian, 
Indo-Scythian, and HindooJ (Guzerat, Raj- 
poot, Canouj, or Ralitore, &c.) coins, from 
the time of Alexander to tliat of the Moslems 
in the eleventh century. The Roman coins 
discovered in India extend in antiquity 
througli a period of more than 1,000 years, 
from the Augustan age down to the decline 
of the Lower empire; those generally found 
are of the smaller denominations, consisting 
of the common currency of the eastern parts 
of the empire : many of the copper coins 
arc of Egyptian fabrication. 

Bactria, Aria, and Parthia. — The tw'o 
first-named countries, comprising the terri- 
tory lying on cither side of the Hindoo 
Koosh, between the Oxus and Indus Rivers, 
are on ♦^he high road of Asiatic conquest, 
and have been the battle-field of every tribe 
and nation that has risen to dominion in the 
East. Parthia has been always intimately 
connected with them, and the three have 
lointly and severally exercised an influence 
in India, the extent and nature of which is 
still but imperfectly understood. 

Recent discoveries of coins (above re- 
ferred to) have confirmed and augmented 
the information bequeathed by ancient 

* Sec Ariana Afitiqua, a descriptive account of 
the antiquities and coins of Afgnanistan, with a 
memoir of the buildings, called topes, by C. Masson, 
Esq. Edited by Prof. Wilson, 4to, 1841. Also the 
expositions of J. Prinsep in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society ; and H. T. Prinsep’a Hist. Results, 

t The features of the sovereigns of the various 
dynasties stamped on these coins are quite distinct, 
and they are generally well executed. The Nysman 
have a fillet or diadem round the head; reverse, a 
horseman ; the Indo-Scythian an erect figure of Her- 
cules resting on his club : the Sassanian, a fir© altar 
on the reverse. The legends are generally in Greek, 
or in Pehlevi, a language wliicli was contemporary 
with the Parsi (of Persia), and the Zend (of Media)* 
five or six hundred years, B.c. It was used In 

authors, and thrown a new light on the 
connection which existed with the kingdom 
of Bactria — ^that is, of the country watered 
by the Oxus and its tributaries, and sepa- 
rated from Hindoostan by the range of 
mountains whenco the Oxus and Indus 
derive their respective sources. It has been 
already stated, that after the first contest for 
tlie partition of the vast emjiire of Alexander, 
all his eastern conquests, including Hyrca- 
nia, Parthia, Bactria, Aria,§ &c., were ap- 
propriated by Selcucus. Bactria remained 
subject to his descendants, until civil wars 
.and the impending revolt of the Parthians 
induced Diodotus, or Theodotus, the satrap 
or governor of the province, to assert his 
independence and become the first king, 
.about 250, or, according to Bayer, 255, b.c. 
Parthia .also successfully revolted from the 
sw.ayof the Selcucidse, under Arsaces,|l who, 
according to Strabo, was by birth a Bac- 
trian, but is called by other writers a Ha- 
hi.an, that is, a native of Sogdiana who- 
ever he was, lie appears to have used Greek 
only on his coins and in his public letters 
and coiTCSpondcncc. 

Bactria itself, however, c.annot be sup- 
posed to liave been colonised by any great 
body of Greeks, but probably received many 
of the p.artially-disciplincd recruits raised 
by Alexander during the later part of his 
progress. Even the Greeks, by intermar- 
riage with Persian, and doubtless with In- 
dian wives, would soon lose their distinctive 
character; and after the establishment of 
Parthian power, the immigration of adven- 
turers from Greece, and, indeed, all commu- 
nication with that country would cease. This 
accounts for the total silence of Greek 
authors respecting the termination of the 
Bactrian kingdom. Its limits, during the 
most flourishing period, included some parts 
of India. Strabo quotes an ancient author, 
who asserts that the Bactrians poasesseJ 

the region round Assyria, and probably in Assyria 
itself, —but together with the Zend has been a dead 
language for more than two thousand years. 

I The ancient Hindoo coins have various devices— 
a horseman, a horse, an elephant, a lion, a bull, an 
antelope, a goat, the Sankh, or sacred shell, or the 
hieroglyphic called Swastika. 

§ Aria is the territory of which Herat is the 
capital. Ariana (Eeran) is the general name for the 
country east of Persia and Media to the Indus. 

II Sogdiana designates the mountains which feed 
the Jaxartes and divide that river from the Oxus. 

^ Arsaces was the title of Parthian princes. The 
Parthians were the Sacm of Asia, and Saca-dwipa 
(the country of the Sacse) lay about the fountains of 
of the Oxus. — Conder’s Modem Traveller, (India.) 
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" the most conspicuous part of Ariana^^ 
(Khorasan), and conquered more nations in 
India than even Alexander. In this last 
achievement the principal actors were Me- 
nander, Appollodotus, and Demetrius, who 
: arc mentioned together by Strabo; but their 
; date and the limits of their sway are not 
1 clearly stated. Demetrius is a puzzle, or 
rather the site of his kingdom, for ho once I 
had one, and was a conqueror besides. Two 
or three of his coins have been found in 
I Cabool, not sufficient to establish the fact of 
i his rule there, but rather the reverse ; two 
i or tlircc others — of silver — have been 
I brought from Bokhara. Appollodotus and 
Menander* certainly ruled over Cabool, 
j their copper coins being found in such 
numbers, and so constantly, as to prove 
i they were once a currency there ; but then, 
as regards Appollodotus, Cabool is held to 
have been merely a province, his capital 
being established elsewhere, to be looked 
for, perhaps, where his copper money was 
circular instead of square, as at Cabool, and ! 
such circular coins arc discovered more 
eastward in the Punjaub, and even at 
Muttra (the old !Mcthora), on the Jumna. 
Masson strongly suspects the kingdom of 
Appollodotus and Menander to have been 
rather Indian than Bactrian ; and Professor 
I Lassen supposes three kingdoms to have 
existed besides that of Bactria, of which the 
eastern, under ]\Tenander and Appollodotus, 
comprehended the Punjaub and the valley 
of the Indus, with Cabool and Arachosia, or 
Candahar, added in times of prosperity. The 
‘ western kingdom, he places conjccturally at 
' Ilecrat and in Sccstan, and the third would 
1 include the Paropamisan region, which, j 
however, Prinsep inclines to attribute to ' 
Bactria. t Unfortunately, no information * 
I has been obtained to prove how far north 
I or west of Cabool the currencies of the 
aforesaid kings spread, otherwise the limits 
of their rule might have been partially 
traced in those directions. The Greeks, 
i under Menander, made extensive conquests, 

I subduing the Seres and Shauni to the north 
j and north-east of India ; crossing the Hy- 
I panis (HyphasiSjOrBcyah), and proceeding as. 
j tar as the Isamus to the south-eastward ; and 

* AVhether Appollodotus succeeded or preceded 
Menander is uncertain, but an opinion may oe raised 
that although always mentioned first, he really fol- 
lowed Menander, because his circular coins so closely 
resemble in stylo and fabric those of Azes (in Bac- 
tro-Pali, Aya) that it is evident the one currency 
followed the other, in the Punjaub and to the east, 
but not in Cabool, where that of Hermias prevailed. 


on the south-westward reducing Pattalene, 
that is, the country about Tatta, forming 
the Delta of the Indus. All the interme- 
diate territory appears, from the statement 
of Strabo, to have been vanquished; and we 
might form a tolerably satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to its extent, but for doubts suggested 
of the meaning of the word Isamus. This 
is by some considered to denote the Jumna 
River, by others the Himalaya Mountains 
(sometimes called Imaus), and, thirdly, with 
perhaps better reason, the Isamutti River, 
wliich falls into the Hooghly, a western 
branch of the Ganges. 

Bactria Proper J as established by Diodotus, 
appears to have continued through his suc- 
cessors Diodotus IL, Euthydemus, Eucra- 
tides, and his successor (supposed by De 
Giiignes and Bayer to have been his ^on 
and murderer, liucratidcs II., but by Mas- 
son, Hcliocles), until about 125 years B.c., 
when, (according to Chinese records, quoted 
by De Guignes) a great movement which 
took place in Central or Eastern. Tartary 
impelled across the Jaxartes (Sir) an irre- 
sistible torrent of Scythian hordes. This 
statement is corroborated by the testimony 
of Strabo, who gives the names of the four 
principal tribes by whom the overthrow of 
the Greek kingdom was ellccted. From 
these names they would appear to have been 
composed of a mixture of Gette or Goths, 
Dahi or Dacians, Sakarauli or Sakas, and 
Tochari, perhaps, but not certainly, Turks. 
All seized portions of Bactria; and after 
some time the Get® subdued the others, 
and advanced upon India. Crossing the 
Hindoo Koosh, they dispossessed the suc- 
cessor of Hermias, if not the old king him- 
self ; and tlicir presence is very clearly 
indicated by those coins bearing the name 
of that king, with the prefix Su. Soon after 
the coinage was varied ; busts probably in- 
tended to represent their own kings or chiefs 
were introduced, and Bactro-Pali legends on 
the reverse, much differing from the Greek 
ones encircling the busts — the latter, indeed, 
becoming unintelligible. The Getse, more- 
over, we are assured, retained power in the 
countries bordering on the Indus for four 
centuries — liable, necessarily, to vicissitudes, 

For this remark, as well as other infom^ation inte#- 
i woven in the text conveying a brief sketch of Bac- 
I trian afiairs, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Charles Masson. 

t Because of the bilingual as well as pure Greek 
coins of Ileliocles and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. 
-^Historical Remits dedudble from recent discoveries 
1 in Afghanistan^ by H. Prinsep, Esq., p. 66# 
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but still maintaining themselves until finally 
overcome by the Huns. The Parthiaus 
benefited by the occasion of attacking Eu- 
cratides, and deprived him of two satrapies; 
but although certain coins bearing a national 
tinge, with an attempted imitation of the 
names and titles of Heliocles are found 
in Cabool, there is little other evidence 
of Parthian rule there — while in the Pun- 
jaub, immediately on the banks of the 
Indus, there is more. It is not impro- 
bable, that they contested the possession of 
Cabool with the Gctm, but were unsuccess- 
ful, and directed their attention rather to 
Sindo, and thence ascended the Indus ; but 
it may be doubted if these Parthiaus were 
those established in Persia — altliough of the 
same or kindred race — they may have been 
Dahae. Though weakened and disorgan- 
ised, Bactria cannot have been entirely 
overwhelmed by Scythian or Parthian in- 
cursions, that is not in the time of Eucra- 
tidcs or Heliocles, since Horace, 120 years 
later, deemed it of sullicicnt importance to 
engage the attention of Augustus. Its final 
disruption by Parthian agency must have 
been of considerably later date. 

The fortunes of Parthia likewise under- 
went considerable vicissitudes. Arsaccs pos- 
sessed only Parthia and Hyreauia, the 
nucleus of his sovereignty being the colo- 
nics planted by Alexander eighty years be- 
fore, His immediate successors were brave 
and va limit, and their empire at one time ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to tlic Jaxartes ; 
but wliether it included or received tribute 
from the ancient soil of the Hindoos is little 
better than matter of conjecture.* The 
sceptre of Persia continued to be wielded by 
this line until a.d. 235, when Ardeshur 
Babakun, or Artaxerxes, a distinguished 
officer of the Parthian army — having been 
slighted by the reigning monarch, Arsaccs- 
Artabanus — revolted, and after three severe 
battles, conquered and slew Artabanus, and 

* Mithridates II., who reigned in the early part 
of the century hoforo the Christian era, and whose 
death was followed by an interregnum of civil war, 
or doubtful sovereignty, in Parthia, was the first of 
the ArsacidoB who adopted the title of ” Great IHng of 
Kings,” which is believed to be of Indian origin, and 
was probably assumed after the acquisition of coun- 
tries bordering on India. — Prinsep’s Historical Me- 
67. 

t ride Prinsep’s Historical MesuUs, for much in- 
teresting discussion regarding Ractrian coins, espe- 
cially the opinions of Wilson, Masson, and Lassen ; 
also regarding the newly-deciphered language gene- 
rally used in writing, when Greek became quite 
extinct, called Arian, Arianian, Bactrian, and Ca- 


established hia own dynasty, the Sassanian, 
being crowned at Balkh, where his last vic- 
tory was gained. Thus closed the Greco- 
Parthian dominion in central Asia, after a 
continuance of very nearly 500 years ; and 
the same date marks the cud of the tran- 
sition of Parthia back from Hellenism to an 
entirely Asiatic sovereignty and condition of 
society. The system of government had 
been always purely Asiatic ; that is, by sub- 
ordinate satraps or viceroys invested with 
full and absolute authority over the person 
and property of the people committed to their 
charge. Alexander had experienced the evils 
of thus forming an Imperium in imperio 
in every province, in the misconduct of 
several satraps during his absence in the 
Indian campaign ; and, had he lived, would 
probably have introduced a sounder system ; 
but Ids successors had neither the ability to 
plan, nor perhaps opportunity to execute, 
any siicli radical change iii their respective j 
governments. They lacked, moreover, the 
prestige of their great master’s name and 
character, which had alone enabled him to 
check the ambition or rapacity of his vice- 
gerents, by the exercise of an arbitrary power 
of removal. iVftcr his death, the method 
generally adopted of controlling, removing, 
or punishing a military satrap, was to turn 
against him tlie arms of a rival neighbour. 
The result was, of course, the origin of a 
number of irresponsible despots. Keeping 
this in mind, it is the less surprising that 
Parthian coins should be found, asserting 
iudcpeiideiice and bearing arrogant titles, 
in Afghanistan, since these may indicate 
nothing but the temporary successes or pre- 
tensions of various petty satraps.f The 
most celebrated of the later Sassanian kings 
was Chosrocs, who reigned from 531 to 571 ; 
his grandson was deposed in 628, and after a 
few years of tumult and distraction, Persia 
fell under the power of the Caliphs, by whom 
it has ever since been ruled. 

boollan, according to the supposed locality of its 
native use. Mr, James Prinsep, (whose laborious 
investigations had before been mainly instrumental 
in restoring the language of the ancient Indian kings 
who made treaties with Antiochus and Seleucus,) 
while examining coins with bilingual inscriptions, 
used the names given in Greek on one side, to find 
out those of the unknown language on the other. He 
thus obtained a key to the alphabet, and deciphered 
words which proved to be Pracrit (the vernacular 
fonaa of Sanscrit), W'rittcn semitically from right to 
left. There are still, however, some inscriptions in 
the Arian characters upon rocks and on the relici 
of lopes and tumuli, remaining to reward fhrthet 
research. 
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Mohammedan to British Epoch. — In the 
beginning of the seventh century, when the 
Chnstian church was torn by dissensions and 
perplexed by heresies, and when the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Asia and of Africa 
were sunk in barbarism, enfeebled by sen- 
suality, or enslaved by idolatry, there arose 
on the shores of the Red Sea, a Bower, at 
once religious and militant, which rapidly 
attained and has since continued to exercise 
an extraordinary influence on the condition 
of one-third of the human race. 

Arabia is considered by oriental writers 
to have been originally colonised by the pos- 
terity of Shem and Ham, the former having 
followed pastoral, the latter agricultural pur- 
suits; to these were subsequently added a 
mixed race— the descendants of Abraham, 
through Ishmael, the son of Hagar the bond- 
woman.* The posterity of Ham, tlirough 
Cush and Nimrod, his son and grandson, 
brought with them from Mesopotamia one 
of the most ancient languages (supposed to 
be tlie Himyaritic, still spoken in parts of 
tlio country), and the creed of tiic Patriarchs, 
or at least a portion of it ; that is, tlic exist- 
ence of one God, the Creator and Governor 
of tlie world, and the doctrine of tlie resur- 
rection of the dead, of future rewards and 
punishments. A sense of sin aud iinwor- 
thincss probably induced the adoration of 
heavenly spirits as mediators between man 
and one immutable Holy Being; and to 
these they raised temples and altars for 
sacriticcs and supplications, to which were 
subsequently added fastings.^^t The sun 
aiifl moon next became the objects of \vor- 
ship, at first probably as symbols ; next 
followed the seven planets, the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and the twenty-four constella- 
tions. Almost every tribe had its peculiar 
idol, dead men were worshipped, and also 
angels or genii ; some even denied all kinds 
of revelation, having sunk into the lowest 
depths of idolatry; but the descendants of 
Shem passed from pure Theism into Sabm- 
ism, or a belief in the peopling of the 
heavenly bodies with superior intelligences, 
by whom the lives and actions of men were 
regulated. Tlie immigration of a few Jewish 
and Christian tribes had introduced among 
the more thoughtful, purer notions both of 
faith and practice; but these had made 
little progress among the mass of the people, 

* Ishmael is said to have married the daughter of 
Mozauz or Modhaugh, the sovereign of Hijaz.— (See 
tabular genealogies of these three tribes in Colonel 
thesnef 8 work on the Euphratei and Tigris, vol. i.) 


who, as regarded their political and social 
state, were still, as they had been for ages, 
to a great extent isolated by poverty and 
by geographical position, from the rest of 
the world. Their country, consisting of 
some mountain tracts and rich oases, sepa- 
rated or surrounded by a sandy desert, has 
been aptly compared to the coasts and 
islands of a sea.J The desert was thinly 
scattered with small camps of predatory 
horsemen, who pitched their tents wherever 
a well of water could be found ; and aided 
by the much-enduring camel, overspread ex- 
tensive regions, to the great peril and anx- 
iety of peaceful travellers. The settled in- 
haiiitants, though more civilized, were 
scarcely less simple in their habits; the 
various tribes formed distinct communities, 
between whom there could be little commu- 
nication except by rapid journeys on horse- 
back or tedious marches, in the present 
caravanseray fashion. Each tribe acknow- 
ledged as its chief the representative of their 
common ancestor ; but probably little check 
was ever imposed upon the liberty of indi- 
viduals, save in rare cases, when the general 
interest imperatively demanded such inter- 
ference. The physical features of the land 
and its scanty agricultural resources helped 
to foster the hardy and self-reliant character 
of its sons, who, unconnected by tlie strong 
tics of religious or commercial fellowship, 
and never compelled to unite against a 
foreign foe, found vent in the innumerable 
feuds which constantly spring up between 
independent tribes and families, for the 
warlike and roving instincts which seem so 
inseparably bound up with the wiry, lithe- 
some, supple frame, and the fiery, yet ima- 
ginative aud sensuous temperament, of the 
Arab. 

Such a people, united for a common pur- 
pose under a common leader, might, it was 
evident, accomplish extraordinary results; 
and i)urposc and leader were presented to 
them in the person of a man, whose fame as 
a subjugator may be mentioned in the same 
page with that of Alexander the Great, and 
who, as a lawgiver, takes much higher rank- 
higher, that is, in the sense of having used 
and abused powers never entrusted to riie 
Macedonian. Mohammed the False Pro- 
phet, was, beyond all doubt, intimateljr 
acquainted with both the Jewish* and ChriiEk 

The sons of Ham, CugA, Mizraint, and CemaaR 
peopled parts of Western Asia, as well as Africa. 

t BcchellenstSf Chron, Orien.. App., c. i p. 148, 

j Elphinstone, vol. i., p. 488. 
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tian scriptures, he recognised the mighty 
truths they contained, and the sharp wea- 
pons those truths would alford, wieldec 
against idolatry. Incited by strangely- 
blended motives of ambition and fanaticism, 
he boldly defied the curse pronounced on 
those most impious of all deceivers, who 
1 shall dare to add unto, or take away from, the 
revealed word of God. (Revelation, ch, xxii. 

18 , 19 .) 

It is necessary to know something of his 
private life, before we can understand the 
steps by which an unknown enthusiast sprang 
suddenly into importance; and, gathering 
together with marvellous skill and energy 
the scattered tribes, formed them into a 
nation, prohibited retaliation without the 
previous sanction of a trial and a sentence, 
and in short, induced them to abandon intes- 
tine strife and combine in a religious crusade. 
Mohammed was born a.d. 569, at Mecca, one 
of the oldest cities in tlic world, and belonged 
to the head family of the tribe of Koreish, 
who were the hereditary guardians of the 
great temple of Caaba, which is built round 
a well, supposed to be that miraculously 
pointed out to Hagar to save the life of 
Ishmael. Tradition declares the temple 
itself, or at least tlie first temple which 
existed on this site, to have been vouchsafed 
in answer to the prayer of Adam, who im- 
plored that he might be permitted to have a 
sanctuary like that in which he had wor- 
1 shippc/' in IJden. The prayer was granted, 
and in curtains of light a model of the para- 
disaical templewas let down, precisely beneath 
the spot where the original had stood. On 
this model Seth built a temple, which was 
swept away by the deluge, but rebuilt by 
Abraham and Isaac. The worship oflered in 
the Caaba was at the beginning of the sixth 
century idolatrous, the ehief objects being 
Abraham and Ishmael, to whose images, 
each holding a bunch of arrows, such as the 
Arabs use for divining, regular worship was 
ofiered. Thus Abraham, the divinely-com- 
missioned witness against idolatry, became 
in process of time the object of the very 
enmo he had so zealously condemned. With 
him and his son there appear to have been 
in all 360 gods, the number having pro- 
bably reference to the days of the Persian 
year. 

The chief command of the Caaba and of 
the city were vested in the same person, and 
to this double oflSce of priest and chief Mo- 
hammed was presumptive heir, when the ' 
death of his father Abdallah before his ( 

grandfather, cut him off from the succession, 
and threw him a destitute orphan on the care 
of his uncle, Abu Taleb, who taught him the 
business of a merchant, and carried him on 
long trading journeys into Syria, thus ^ving 
him early insight into foreign countries and 
creeds. When but fourteen, Mohammed 
entered into a rancorous war that had broken 
out among the tribes, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself for courage and ability. 

Till twenty-five he remained in the service 
of his uncle, and then married Kadijah, the 
richly-endowed widow of a merchant of 
Mecca. Thus raised to independence, he 
was enabled to pursue the objects most con- 
genial to his own mind ; but the nature of 
his occupations for many years is unknown. 
Some suppose him to have employed that 
long interval in the study of various manu- 
scripts, although throughout his life he con- 
stantly affirmed himself unable to read or 
write* a single word. It is very possible that, 
by the aid of a retentive memory, he might 
have obtained orally a great part, or even the 
whole, of the information he possessed, espe- 
cially with regard to the unity of God, by 
intercourse with a cousin of his wife's, named 
Warka ben Naufel, who was skilled in Jewish 
learning, and is said to have translated the 
Scriptures from Hebrew into Arabic. He 
withdrew himself at length from all society, j - 
and spent long periods in complete solitude 
in the cave of Hara, near his native city, 
giving free scope to meditations, which 
brought him to the verge if not actually into 
the abyss of insanity, and opened a door for 
fancied visions and every species of mental 
delusion. At length, when about forty years 
of age, he declared his alleged mission to his 
wife, and afterwards to a few of his family; 
and, some three or four years after, publicly 
announced himself as '' the last and greatest 
of the prophets." He is represented as having 
been a man of middle size, singularly mus- 
cular, with a very large head, prominent 
forehead, eyebrows nearly meeting, but di- 
vided by a vein, which in times of excite- 
ment throbbed violently, black flashing eyes, 
aquiline nose, full and florid cheeks, large 
mouth, and small teeth of the most exquisite 
whiteness ; glossy black hair fell over his 
shoulders, and a full beard flowed down upon 
his chest. His countenance is alleged to 
have been beautiful in the extreme, and to 

strongest presumption against the 
trutn or this assertion, is the circumstance of his 
calling for a pen that he might write, while delirious, 
iunng his last illness. The request was refused. 
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have added not a little to the effect produced 
by his insinuating address and consummate 
eloquence upon the impressionable natures 
of his countrymen.* The creed he first taught 
was simply this: — There is no God but 
God, and ^lohammcd is his prophet ; and 
all who received and repeated this compre- 
hensive formula were staled “true believcrs.^^ 
The Koran he declared to be a perfect book, 
already written in heaven, but communicated 
to him* in portions only, through the medium 
of the angel Gabriel. This provision enabled 
him to disseminate his doctrines gradually, to 
observe the manner in whicli they were 
rcc'eived, and to modify and even change 
them at successive periods ; but, at the same 
time, the very facility of obviating imrnc- 
d.]ate dinicultics, led to many discrepancies 
and contradictions in his pretended revela- 
tions. In spite, however, of much extrava- 
gance, of the wildest dreams related as if 
sober realities, and, worse than all, of the 
glaring impiety of pleading the Divine com- 
mand as a reason lor intolerance and immo- 
rality, many chapters of the Koran arc still 
remarkable as compositions. f They stamp 
their author as far superior to any existing 
writer of hjs country, and even exhibit him 
ill the light of a reformer — for his religion 
uas founded on the sublime theology of the 
Old Testament, and his morality, faulty 
indeed in comparison ^ith the Christian 
code, ’SKIS yet far purer than that then 
general in Arabia, for it must be remem- 
bered that ]\Iohammed represented himself 
as privileged to break through at pleasure 
the very rules he most strenuously enforced 
on others. The Koran abounds in ad- 
monitions to spiritual and moral excellence, 
enunciates the necc.ssary laws and directions 
for the guidance of Mohammedans, and 
cs[)ecially enjoins the worship and reverence 
of the only true God, and resignation to his 
will. In the course of its III chapters, 
Adam, Noah, IMoscs, Joseph, David, Solo- 
mon, and other patriarchs, prophets, and 
kings, are referred to by name, the facts 
being evidently derived from the Jewish 
Scriptures, the fictions in which they arc 
enveloped, from tradition, or more fre- 
I qucntly from the teeming brain of the im- 

• Lor a graphic and conden.sfd account of the im- 
postor and Ids early proceedings, .see a published 
lecture on Mohammedanism, by the Rev. Av. Arthur. 
Major Price’s compendious Mah<mimc(lan lUstortf is 
j an excellent book ot reference, as well as of agrec- 
I able reading. 

! t “Ihe stjlc of the Koran,” says its able trans- 
I lator, Mr. Sale, “ is generally beautiful and fluent, 

I 


postor. It seems almost profanation to 
mention the sacred name of the Great 
Redeemer in conneetiou with the lying 
talcs of the False Prophet. Suffice it to 
say that His divine mission is recognised in 
the Koran, but Ilis divinity denied. 

For ten years after the first public an- 
nouncement of his alleged calling, Moham- 
med continued to play tlic part of a zealous 
and enduring missionaiy, sutfering himself 

to he abused, to be spit upon, to have 
dust thrown upon him, and to be dragged^ 
out of tlie temple by his own turban fastened 
to his ncck.^^j Perscentiou had its usual 
effect of drawing its object into notice ; his 
doctrines gradually took root, until, upon the 
death of his uncle and protector, Abu Talcb, 
the rulers of IMccca determined on his 
destruction. He lost bis faithful wife and 
earliest convert, Kadijab, about the same 
time, and a complete change came over him. 

At. Medina, 270 miles from Alecca, bis 
doctrines had been favourably received, and 
a deputation from tliat city invited him 
to become its governor. He gladly fled 
tliitlicr, escaping, by stratagem, from a con- 
spiracy formed in ^Mecca, leaving bis young 
cousin Ali lying on bis bed, covered with his 
well-known green robe. The Hejira or flight 
forms the era from wliicli Mohammedans 
date; it occurred a.d. 022. On his arrival 
at Alcdina, whither all his converts followed 
him, he w^as immediately made governor. 
Many Jews and Christians then resided 
there, the latter he rather favoured, hut the 
former as a nation incurred his bitter enmity, 
by indignantly rejecting bis overtures to 
become proselytes, or to aid in making 
Jerusalem the bead- quarters of the new 
creed. Once established at Medina he built 
a mosque, threw off bis submissive attitude, 
and declared his intention of having recourse 
to arms in his own defence, and also for 
the conversion or extermination of infidels. 
Ho strengthened his cause by several mar- 
riages, and subsequently added to the num- 
ber, as policy or inclination prompted, until 
he hail fifteen, or as some say, twenty- ! 
one so-called legitimate wives — other men 
being allowed four at the utmost. The true 
secret of his success probably lay in the 

especially where it imitates the prophetic manner 
and scripture phiases ; it is concise and often ob.scure, 
adoincd with bold figures after the Eastern taste, 
and in many places, especially wliere the majesty 
and attribute.^ of God are described, sublime and 
magnificent .” — {Preliminary Discourse, 44.) 

I Turilihi Tabari; quoted by Col. Kennedy, in 
the Bomhi>y Literary TransactionSy vol. iii. 
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force of Ills grand doctrine of the unity and 
omnipotence of (Jod, as contrasted with 
idolatry. This lie declared was to be in- 
sisted upon everywhere, at the cost of life 
itself, which it was meritorious to lavish 
freely, whether that of believers in spreading 
the right faith, or of infidels to lessen their 
number. Tlic enthusiastic Arabs were 
easily induced to unite as fellow- workers 
in an enterprize tliey believed enjoined by 
the direct command of God, and eagerly 
dared tlie fiercest contest in the battle-field, 
intoxicated by the lying w^ords which as- 
serted that ^'the sword is the key of heaven 
and of hell; a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, or a night spent under arms, 
is of more avail than two months of fasting 
or prayer. Whoever falls in battle, his sins 
are forgiven at the day of judgment ; his 
wounds shall be resplendent as vermillion 
and odoriferous as musk ; the loss of his 
limbs shall be su[)plied by the wings of 
angels and cherubims/’* 

The first contest, whieli took place at Beder 
between 300 of the Mohammedans and 900 
of the Koieish tribe, terminated in favour 
of the new sect, and laid the foundation of 
a great military empire, of such rapid 
growth, that when in the tenth year of the 
Hejira, and the sixty-third of his age, 
Mohammed lay writhing in the last strug- 
gles of the long agony of four ycaiV 
duration, which followed the eating of the 
poisoned dish prepar<‘d by the persecuted 
Jews of Chaibar — not only was all y\ral)ia 
united under his sway, but tlic king of Persia, 
the emperor of Rome, and the king of 
Ethiopia had b(;cn called upon to acknow- 
ledge his divine mission and receive tlic 
Koran : tlic dominions of the emperor (Hera- 1 
clius) had indeed been aetnally invaded by a 
successful expedition into Syria. Yet this 
was but tlie nucleus of tlie singular power 
exercised by his successors, for instead of 
falling to pieces like a snow-ball in the 
contest for its possession, as might liavc 
been expected, since Mobammed, like Alex- 
ander, left no undoubted heir, the reins of 
government were placed by bis followers in 
the hand of Abiibckir, one of the earliest of 
the so-called ” true believers,” in spite of 
the opposition of Ali, the cousin and son-in- 
law of Mohammed, who had expected to be 

* The Decline and Fall of ihe Jloman Empire, 
cowUiins n detailed account oV tlie rUe and progress 
of the Moslem emjiire, written with all the power 
and caustic irony peculiar to Gibbon. 

t That is, civil and spiritual ruler, or high-pontiff. 


chosen caliph and imaum.f Abubekir, 
fearing the revival of the domestic feuds of 
tribes or clans, forthwith proclaimed anew 
throughout the Arabian peninsula the 
favourite and convenient doctrine of the 
False Propliet, that fighting for religion 
was the most acceptable service which man 
could render to his Maker, and declared his 
intention of sending an army for the com- 
plete subjugation of Syria. The life and 
rule of Abubekir terminated in two years. 
In accordance with his desire, Omar, a 
noble citizen of Mecca, acceded to the 
supreme authority, with the title of 
‘^commander of the faithful.” Under his 
vigorous rule the Arabs invaded Persia and 
utterly destroyed tlie second or Parthian 
empire, gained complete possession of Syria, 
after defeating 40,000 Greeks in a severe 
contest on tlic YermuJc, a river running 
into the lake of Tiberias, and, as a crowning 
triumpli, compelled the surrender of Jerusa- 
lem, for wbicb, as the “ city of the pro- 
phets,” Mcibamracd liad always professed 
high veneration. 

Egypt was over-run by Kbaled, a general 
whose victories had procured from Moham- 
med the title of the sword of God,” and 
Alexandria was .speedily added to tlie bril- 
liant roll of Mussulman conquests. The 
great abilities, united to extreme simplicity 
and purity of life, which distinguished 
Omar, doubtless contributed to the spread 
of the doctrines and temporal sw'ay of the 
people he governed. At the expiration of 
ten years he was slain while praying in tlie 
mosque, by a Persian, whose rage was ex- 
cited by being obliged to pay two pieces of 
silver daily, as a penalty for refusing to 
abjure his faith — the alternatives offered by 
the Mohammedans, being ^^the Koran, 
tribute, or the sword.” The large majority 
of the conquered chose the first, especially 
in Persia, where a lifeless form of govern- 
ment and a fantastic and superstitious creed, 
needed but a slight shock to hasten the pro- 
gress of decay, and crumble into dust, to be 
moulded anew and receive vital energy, in 
greater or less degree, according to the will 
and ability of the first dominant power 
which might be brought to bear upon it. 
The doctrine of the unity and omnipotence 
of God was received by the Persians as a 
mighty truth, divinely revealed to man, as 
it really was, notwithstanding the false and 
distorted medium through which it reached 
them, and it must have peculiarly commended 
itself to all who had seriously considered the 
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' subject of religion, by freeing tlicm from 
the enthralment of a cowardly and degrading 
system, which taught men to seek the aid 
* or deprecate the wrath of beings who added 
to superhuman influence the worst vices of 
fallen creatures. 

Othman succeeded Omar, but quickly 
displeased his generals, and at the close of 
a turbulent reign of twelve years, was 
besieged in his own house, and after a long 
defence, murdered with the Koran on his 
knee. Ali was at length elected caliph, not- 
withstanding the rivalry of Mauwiyah, the 
lieutenant of Syria, but assassinated within 
five years in Persia, while entering a mosque 
for evening worship. His sou and successor 
Hassan, was defeated by Mauwiyah and 
abdicated in bis favour. The new calipb, 
tlic founder of the dynasty of the Ommiadcs, 
extended the dominion of the Arabs to the 
Atlantic, having subjugated all Roman or 
Northern Africa. 

' III A.D. 713, Spain was subdued, and the 
Alussulmans continued to advance untd 
they had reached the heart of France, but 
were met on the Loire, in 732, between 
Poitiers and Tours, by Charles iMartel, and 
utterly routed. 

Tlie last caliph of the dynasty of the 
Ommiadcs (^Nlerv an) was slain in a sedition 
raised by the descendants of Abbas, Moham- 
med’s uncle. The second prince of this 
dynasty built the city of Bagdad and rc- 
; moved the scat of government thither ; the 
) fifth was the famous Jlaroun al Rasehid. 

Under the Abbassidcs learning flourished and 
1 the original simplicity of the court gave way 
; to luxury and inaf:,niflcencc, but the coherent 
! strength of the now vast empire was on the 
; decline, and a gradual but sure progress of 
' dismemberment commenced. In Spain, a 
I branch of the Ommiadcs maintained an 
; independent sway ; Khorassan and Trans- 
j oxiana became virtually independent, and in 
I descendants of Fatima, (daughter of 

^Iohammcd and wife to Ali,) established a 
distinct caliphate. The fortunes of these 
new powers will be noticed when connected 
with India, as also those of the Seljuk tribe, 
whose barbarities at Jerusalem (under the 

• Islam, derived from an Arabic root, signifies “the 
true faith,” Moslem or Mussulman a believer therein. 

t Mohammed Kasim, surnamed Ferishta, resided 
j at the court of Ibrahim Adil Shah II., at Beejapoor, 

I about the close of the sixteenth century, and, sus- 
I tained by royal patronage and assistance in collecting 
authorities, wrote a history of the rise of the Moham- 
medan power in India till the year 1612 , which has 
j een ably translated from the original Persian by 


dreaded name of Saracens) provoked the 
nations of Christendom to attempt the rescue 
of the Holy Land; but the struggle carried on 
there for nearly three centuries, never imme- 
diately affected the centre of the Moham- 
medan empire, which continued at Bagdad 
for about 500 years. Mustassem was caliph 
when Ilulaku, a descendant of the cele- 
brated Jengis Khan, besieged and captured 
Bagdad. The crucf victor, after mocking 
his wretched prisoner with vain hopes until 
he had obtained bis hidden treasures, ex- pr 
posed him for seme days to the lingering 
torments of .staiwation, and then, under the 
pretence of unwillingness to slicd bis blood, 
caused liim to be wrapped in coarse camlet, 
and rolled about on the ground until he 
expired. Thus perished the last of the 
Abbassidcs, a.d. 1258. In the city alone, 
800,000 persons, or according to some au- 
thorities, a much greater number were slain, 
so that the Tigris was dyed with gore. 

I ndo- Arabic Conquests , — In a.u. 604, a 
large for(;e marveluMl from Meru to Cabool, 
and made converts of upw'ards of 12,000 
persons. At the same time, Mohalib, (after- 
wards an eminent commander in Persia and 
Arabia,) proceeded thence witli a detach- 
ment in the direction of India,, penetrated to 
Moultan, and having plundered the country, 
triumphantly rejoin(;d the army at Khoras- 
san, bringing with him many captives, wlio 
w ere compelled to declare tlicmselves converts 
to the Moslcm*crccd. No further attempt is 
recorded as having been made on the nortli 
of India during the continuance of the Arab j 
rule, but the prince- of Cabool appears to | 
have been rendered tributary, if not subject ' 
to the caliphs, since bis revolt is mentioned ; 
by Fcris]ita,t as the occasion of a new in- | 
vasion of his territories eighteen years later. | 
44ic Arabs at this period met with an uncx- j 
pcctcd cheek : they were drawn into a dc- ' 
iile, defeated, and compelled to surrender, | 
and to purchase their freedom by an ample 
ransom. One old contemporary of Moham- 
med is said to have disdained all compro- 
mise, and to have fallen by the swords of 
the infidels. This disgrace was immediately 
revenged by the Arab governor of Seestan, 

Colonel Briggs. A considerable portion of it had I 
been previously rendered into English by Colonel 
Dow, but the value of h’s work is lessened by mis- 
translations, and also by being largely interspersed 
with reflections and facts collated from other sources, 
which, though often interesting and important in 
themselves, are so closely interwoven with the text 
as to leave the reader in doubt regarding the portion 
which actually rests on the testimony of Ferishta. 
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and yet more completely by Abdurehman, 
governor of Khorassan, who in a.d. 699, led 
a powerful army in person against the city, 
and reduced the greater part of the country 
to subjection. A quarrel with Hejaj, the 
governor of Bassora, led Abdurehman into 
rebellion against the reigning caliph (Abdcl- 
melek, one of the Ommiadcs), whereupon 
he formed an alliance with his former 
enemy, the prince of Cabool, in whose 
dominions he was compelled to take re- 
fuge, and at length, to avoid being given up 
to his enemies, committed suicide.* 

The nation tu which this prince of Cabool 
belonged is rendered doubtful by the posi- 
tion of Ills capital at a corner where the 
<;ountries of the Paropamisan Indians, the 
Afghans, the Persians, and the Tartars arc 
closely adjoining each other. Elphinstonc 
supposes him to have been a Persian, and 
considers it very improbable that he could 
have been aq Afghan, as Cabool is never 
known to have been possessed by a tribe of 
that nation. 

At this period the northern portion of 
the tract included in the branches of the 
Hindoo Coosh, and now inhabited by 
the ICimaks and Ilazarchs, was known by 
tlie name of the mountains of Ghor, and 
probably occupied by Afghans, as also the 
middle part, all of which seems to have been 
included in the mountains of Soliman.f The 
soutlici.i portion, known by the name of the 
mounttiiiis of Mekran, were inhabited by 
Beloochccs as at present ; and the other 
ridges connected with the same range as 
those of Ghor, but situated to the cast of the 
range of Imaus and Soliman, were probably 
tenanted by Indians, descendants of the 
Paropamisadm. Ferishta seems to have been 
I led by tlieir traditions to believe the Af- 
gliansj to liave been converted to Moham- 
medanism in the life-time of its originator, 
and represents them as invading the terri- 
tory ot the Hindoos as early as a.u. 63, and 

* Kholamt al Akhhar, and the Tarikhi Talari^ 
quoted by Price (vol. i., ])|). 455—463). 

t Elphinstone, vul. i., 496. I am informed by Mr. 
Masson, on the authority of Mirza Sami, the minister 
of Host Mohammed, who corrected the mistake made 
.by Sir A. Burnes on the subject in his presence, that 
the term Hindoo Coosh is especially given to the high 
peak of the range to which it belongs, immediately 
©^hanging Gbosband, although it is applied, in 
ordinary parlance, to some extent of the range 
stretching east or north-east. 

L; , , t Ferishta records, on the anthority of the Mutla- 
ool-Anwar, a work supposed to be no longer extant, 
but which he describes as written by a respectable 
nuthor, that the Afghans are Copts of the race of the 



as afterwards continually engaged in hos- 
tilities with the Rajah of Lahore, until, in 
conjunction with the Gukkurs (a people on 
the hills east of the Indus), they obtained 
from him a cession of territory, secretly 
engaging in return to protect him from the 
attacks of other Mussulmans. It was owing 
to this compact that the princes of the house 
of Samani never invaded tlie north of India, 
but confined their predatory incursions to 
Sinde. Ferishta further mentions that the 
Afghans gave an asylum to the remains of | 
the Arabs who were driven out of Sinde in 
the second century of the Hejira. § 

This account is on the whole sufficiently 
probable. The Afghans may have willingly 
received the Koran || long before their suhju- 
ption by Sultan Mahmood. On the sub- 
ject of their early religion, Mohammedan 
liistorians aflbrd no liglit, owing to their not 
distinguishing denominations of infidels. 
Arab descents on Sinde by sea are men- 
tioned as early as the caliphate of Omar, but , 
they were probably piratical expeditions, ’ 
undertaken for the purpose of carrying off 
the women of the country, whose beauty 
seems to have been much esteemed in Ara- ' 
bia. Several detachments wore also sent 
through the south of Mekran (the Gedrosia 
of Alexander), during the reigns of the early 
caliplis, but all failed owing to the impracti- 
cable character of this barren region. 

At length, in the reign of the cariph 
Walid, an Arab ship laden with slave-girls 
and rarities from Sinde having been seized 
at Dival or Dcwal, a sea-port connected 
with Sinde (supposed to be the site of the 
modern Kurrachce), the rajah, named Dahir 
by the Mussulmans, was called on for resti- 
tution, The capital of this prince was at 
Alor, near Bukkur, and he possessed Moul- 
tan and all Sinde, with, perhaps, the adjoin- 
ing plain of the Indus, as far as the moun- 
tains at Calabagh. His territory was por- 
tioned out among his relations, probably 

Plmraohs, many of whom, after the overthrow of the 
inhdel monarch and his host in the Red Sea, became ^ 
converts to the true faith ; but others, stubborn and 
self-willed, continued obstinate, and, leaving their 
country, came to India and settled in the Soliman 
Mountains under the name of Afghans. (Briggs’ 
lerishta, vol. I, u. 6.) The people themselves claim 
descent from Afghaun, grandson of Saul, king of Israel. 

§ A quarter of the Balia llissar, or citadel of Ca- 
bool, retains the name of Arabah, and its occupants 
are of Arabic descent. 

H J he lartar nations, China, the Malay country, 
and the Asiatic islands, afford evidence of the propa- 
gation of the religion of the Mussulmans, inde- i 
pendent of their arms. j 
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cii the feudal tcnups still common amonj; 
the Rajpoots. Dahir refused compliance 
with the demand of Walidj on the ground 
that Dewal was not subject to his authority^; 
the excuse was deemed unsatisfactory, and 
a body of 1,000 infantry and 300 horse 
were despatched to Sinde ; but this inade- 
quate force perished like its predecessors 
on the road. Hejaj, the before-mentioned 
governor of Bassora, prepared a regular army 
of G,000 men at Shiraz, and entrusted the 
command to his son-in-law, Mohammed 
Ca'^irn, then only twenty years of age. By 
him the troops were safely conducted to the 
walls of Dewal, a.h. 92 (a.d. 711). Casim, 
being provided with catapultas and other 
engines, commenced operations by attacking 
a celebrated pagoda without the city, sur- 
j ounded by a high enclosure of hewn stone, 
and occupied, in fiddition to the numerous 
Brahmin inhabitants, by a strong garrison 
of Hajpoots. The Arab leader having 
learned that the safety of the place was 
beli('vcd to be connected with that of the 
sacivd standard displayed on the tower of 
the temple, directed his engines against this 
object, and having succeeded in bringing it to 
the ground, the dismay of the besieged soon 
tei'minated in surrender. The tow'ii was likc- 
wisc taken, and a rich booty ol)taincd. The 
Brahmins rejected the proposed test of con- 
version — circumeision ; all above the age of 
sc\enlccn were put to death, and the re- 
mainder, with the women, reduced to slavery. 
Brahmanahad, NcronKow^ (now Hyderabad), 
Sehwan, and Salcm^ were in turn reduced, 
and Casim, strengthened by a reinforcement 
of 2,000 horse from Persia, continued to 
advance, notwithstanding the opposition of 
a powerful force under the rajalds eldest 
son, until he reached the neighbourhood of 
A lor or Abhor, where he was confronted by 
the rajah himself, at the bead of 40,000 men. 
Tlic disproportion of numbers rendered 
retreat or advance equally liazardous for the 
invader, who prudently ensconced bis small 
force t in a strong position, and awaited the 
attack the Hindoos, anxiously watching 
for any error or disaster which might create 

• The site of Brahmanahad is supposed by Bumes 
to be marked by the ruins close to the modern town 
of Tatta (Travels, vol. iii., p. 31), but Captain 
M Miirdo (It, A. S. Journal, No. I., p. 28), thinks it 
must have been situated on the other side of the pre- 
sent course of the Indus, much farther to the north- 
cast. Sehwau still retains its ancient name. The 
site of Salem is doubtful. 

t It is slated in a work, abstracted from the family 
atmals of Nawab Bahawal Khan, and translated and 


disorder among their unwieldy ranks. Such 
a circumstance occurred at an early period 
of the engagement. A naptha fire-ball 
struck the rajah’s elephant, and the terrified 
animal becoming absolutely ungovernable, 
rushed from the field of battle and plunged 
into tbc adjacent river Indus. Dahir, al- 
tliougli severely wounded by an arrow, 
mounted bis war-borse and returned imme- 
diately to tbc scene of action, but the dis- 
appearance of the leader bad produced its 
usual cfleet on an Asiatic army; the fortune 
of the day was already decided ; and the 
brave rajah, after vainly attempting to rally 
his panic-stricken forces, plunged into the 
midst of the Arab cavalry, and, wuth a small 
band of trusty followers, fell covered with 
w'ounds. His son fled to Brahmanahad, but 
bis widow collected the remains of the 
routed army and successfully defended the 
city, until famine within the walls proved a 
more pow'crful enemy than tbc sw'ord with- 
out. Inflamed by her example, a body of Raj- 
poots resolved to devote themselves and their 
families to deatli, after tbc manner of thgir 
tribe. AVhen all hope of deliverance bad fled, 
they bathed, and w ith other ceremonies took 
leave of each other and tlic wmrld; the w'omcn 
and children were then sacrificed on a fune- 
real ])ile, and tbc men, beaded by tbc widow 
of Dahir, flung open the gates of the for- 
tress, and all perished in an attack on the 
Mohammedan camp. Tlie city was then car- | 
ried by storm, those who remained in arms i 
were slaughtered, and their families reduced I 
to bondage. | 

A last desperate stand was made at Ash- | 
candra, after which Moultaii seems to have ! 
fallen without resistance, and every part of 
tbc dominions of the ill-fated DahirJ was | 
gradually subjected. Each city was called 
upon to embrace the religion of Mohammed i 
or to pay tribute; in default of both, an j 
assault was commenced, and unless saved by i 
timely capitulation, the fighting men were ' 
put to death and their families sold for I 
slaves. Four cities held out to the last 
extremity ; and in two of them the number^ 
of soldiers who were refused quarter is csti-* 

published by Shohamet Ali (a native gentleman in 
the flervice of the British government), under the 
title of the Historv of Bahatcalpur (London, 1848), 
that a Brahmin of great ability forsook his master, 
the rajah, previous to the final conflict, and afforded 
great as-sistance to Casim ; if so, he was probably 
accompanied by other deserters. 

1 In the history of Sinde, translated by the late. 
Captain Postans, it is asserted that Dahir ruled 
Cabool, as well as Sinde, and coins have been found 
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mated at 6,000 each. Tlie merchants, arti- 
zans, and such like were exempt from moles- 
tation, beyond what must have been insepa- 
rably connected with the storming of a town. 
When the payment of tribute was agreed 
to, the sovereign retained his territory, sim- 
ply becoming amenable to the usual rela- 
tions of a tributary prince, and the people 
retained all their former privileges, including 
the free exercise of their religion. 

Casim himself, notwithstanding his ex- 
treme youth, seems to have united to mili- 
tary talents of the first order, discretion and 
ability to keep by conciliatory measures what 
he had gained by violence.* Several Hindoo 
princes were induced to join him during the 
war, and at its conclusion he re-appointed 
the Hindoo prime minister of Dahir to his 
previous office, on the express ground that 
he was best qualified to protect old rights, 
and maintain established institutions. 

The conquest and occupation of Sinde 
being completed, the victor organised an 
army on a large scale, f Jly some writers 
he is alleged to have accomplished a trium- 
phant march to Canouj on the Ganges, estab- 
lishing a Mohammedan garrison in every 
large town on his route, when a sudden blow 
from a most unexpected source terminated at 
once his projects and his life. Among the 
females captured at Sinde were the two 
daughters of the ill-fated rajah, who, from 
tli'^ir b'^auty and high rank, were deemed 
worthy to grace the seraglio of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. There they re- 
mained until the year of the Hejira 96 
(a.d. 711), when Walid became enamoured 
of the elder sister, who vehemently declared 
herself unworthy of his notice, having been 
dishonoured by Casim before being sent 
from her own country. The enraged caliph, 
in the first headlong impulse of passion, 
wrote with his own hand an order to Casim, 
that he should cause himself to be sewn up 
in a raw hide and thus embrace the fate 
which he deserved. The faithful subject 
literally obeyed this tyrannical mandate, 
and his body was sent to Damascus. The 
"caliph showed it to the princess, as evidence 
of th© fate which attended those who dared 
insult the ‘'deputy of the prophet,'^ upon 
which she exultingly declared that his ill- 
fated servant was wholly innocent of the 
crime attributed to him, and had fallen a 

with N^ari legendS| which Mr. Masson reads as refer- 
ring to Sri Dahir, but Professor Wilson, to Sri Mahe. 

• A Persian MS.| th« Tarikhi Hind o Sindf pre- 
served in the India House, is tiie source whence most 


victim to her successful stratagem, planned 
to revenge the death of her father, mother, 
brother, and countrymen. This strange and 
romantic incident is recorded with little 
variation by Mohammedan historians, and 
it is perfectly consistent with the determined 
character of the Hindoo women, where the 
objects of their affections arc concerned, and 
also with the pure and unhesitating self- 
devotion repeatedly evinced by tlie servants 
of the caliphs. J 

The conquests of Casim were made over 
to his successor Temim, whose family pos- 
sessed them for about thirty-six years, that 
is, until the downfall of the house of Omraia, 
A.D. 750, when the Mussulmans were ex- 
pelled by the Rajpoot tribe of Sumera, and 
their territories restored to the Hindoos, 
who retained possession for nearly 500 years. 
Part of the expelled Arabs found refuge, 
(as before stated) among the Afghans. 

Such is the account given by Elphinstoiie, 
on the authority of Ferishta and the Ayecn 
Akbcry — but in the History of Bahawalpur, 
since published, it is asserted that on the ex- 
pulsion of the Ommia dynasty and the ac- 
cession of Abul Abbas, governors were sent 
out by him to Sinde and the Punjaub. But ; 
little resistance was made, and the Abbas 
house continued in the enjoyment of their ! 
Indian acquisitions without molestation, ' 
until the caliphate of Kader-Bcllah, that is, 
for a period of 286 lunar years, at the ex- | 
piration of wdiich the formidable enemy of | 
Hindoo independence, Mahmood of Ghuz- j 
ucc, appeared on the stage. I 

These statements are quite contradictor}’’ ; ' 
but whatever degree of influence or authority I 
the Arabs may have retained after the check 
given by the death of their leader, Casim, 
it is certain that neither their power nor 
their creed spread, but rather diminished i 
from that moment. The passive courage of 
the Hindoos generally, as well as the more 
active bravery of the Rajpoots, associated 
especially with a devoted attachment to a 
religion closely interwoven with their laws 
and customs — opposed great obstacles to in- 
vaders, even more desirous of c’Snvertirig 
than of conquering them. Besides this, 
the groat change which took place in the 
spirit of the Mohammedan rulers, rendered 
their antagonism far less dangerous. The 
rude soldiers of Arabia, who had raised the 

accounts of Casim’s military transactions are derived. 

t About 50,000 Mohammedans are said to have 
collected around his standard on this occasion. 

I Briggs’ Ferishta^ vol. iv., p. 410. 
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wild war cry of Islam, passed away ; succeed- 
intr gencratious filled their place, reared less 
hardily, while their chiefs in an absorbing 
desire for luxury and magnificence at 
home, cared little for the dear-bought 
triumphs of victory and the glory of their 
standard abroad. Omar set out to join his 
army at Jerusalem, (in compliance with the 
stipulation of the Christians that he should 
personally receive the surrender of the holy 
place], with his arms and provisions on the 
same camel with himself; and Othman ex- 
tinguished his lamp, when he had finished 
the necessary labours of the day, that the 
public oil might not be expended on his 
enjoyments. Al Mahdi, within a century 
from the last-named ruler, loaded 500 
camels with ice and snow ; and the profusion 
of one day of the Abbassides would have de- 
frayed all the expenses of the four first 
caliphs. Thus it was left to other Mus- 
sulman nations, and to dynasties formed 
doling the gradual dismemberment of the 
great Arab empire, to establish permanent 
dominion in India. 

House of Ghfiznce .^ — To understand the 
origin of this powerful family, it is necessary 
to retrace our steps, and briefly notice the 
country from whence they came. 

After the conquest of Persia, the Oxus 
became the northern Arab frontier : on the 
opposite side lay a tract of country (bounded 
on the north by the Jaxartes, on the w'cst 
by the C.aspian Sea, and on the east by 
Blount Irnaus,) to which they gave the 
name of IMawer ul Nalir, literally Beyond 
the River, but commonly translated Trans- 
oxania. It comprised much desert ground, 
intermingled with tracts of remarkable fer- 
tility, and was occupied partly by settled in- 
habitants, who were chiefly Persians, and 
partly by nomadic and pastoral tribes, com- 
prehended under the vague and general 
name of Tartars.f To which of the three 
great nations, commonly included in Euro- 
pean writings under this head, the people of 
Transoxania belonged at this period, whether 
Turks, J^guls, or Manchoos, is still unde- 
termined ; but the first-named people are 
generally supposed to have formed the bulk 
of the wandering and also a section of the 

• Ghuznee, otherwise spelt Ohizni and Ghazni. 

t Tod, referring to De Guignes, says — theHeong- 
nou and the Ou-houn, the Turks and Moguls, were 
called Tatar, from Tatan, the name of the country 
from the banks of the Irtish, along the mountains of 
Altai, to the shores of the Yellow Sea. De Guignes 
in\ariably maintains Heong-nou to be but another 
name for the Turks, among whom he places Attila 


permanent population. It waa more than 
half a century after the subjugation of 
Persia and fi\^ years before the occupation of 
Sinde, that the Arabs crossed the Oxus 
under Catiba, governor of Khorassan, and 
after eight years spent in a contest, with 
varying success, Transoxiana was subjected 
to "the stvay of the caliphs, a.d. 713. In 
806, a revolt occurred, which the son and 
successor of Haroiui al Raschid, Mamoon, 
was enabled to quell, and afterwards by 
residing in Khorassan, to retain authority 
over that province. But on the removal of 
the court to Bagdad, Taher, who had been 
the principal instrument of Mamoon's eleva- 
tion to the caliphate, to the detriment of 
his brother Ameen, established indepen- 
dent authority in Khorassan and Trans- 
oxiana, which were never again united to 
the rapidly decaying empire. 

The family of Taher were deposc<l after 
about fifty years^ rule, by the Sofaridcs, 
whose founder Yacub ben Leith, a bra 2 ;^er 
of Seestan, commenced by raising a revolt 
in his native province, afterwards over- 
ran Persia, J and died while marching to 
attack the caliph in Bagdad. At the ex- 
piration of forty years, the Samanis, a family 
of distinction, whose members had held gov- 
ernments under Mamoon while he resided in 
Khorassan, and afterwards under theTahcr- 
ites, superseded the Sofarides and took pos- 
session of their territory, nominally in behalf 
of the caliph, but really without any refer- 
ence to his authority. It was in the reign 
of Abdel melek, the fifth prince of this 
dynasty, that Aluptiigcen, the founder of 
the kingdom of Ghuznee, rose into impor- 
tance. He was of Turkish descent, and had 
been a slave, but his royal master recognising 
his ability, had appointed him to various 
offices^f trust, and at length to the govern- 
ment of Khorassan. On the deatj^ of his 
patron, a deputation was sent to consult 
Aluptugeen respecting the choice of a suc- 
cessor t'vom the royal family, and having 
given his suffrage against Mansoor the 
presumptive heir, on account of his extreme 
youth, ho incurred the ill-will of this prince, 
(who had meantime been raised to thethttone,) 
was deprived of his office, and but for the 

and the m^ority of his army, whose hideous phjrsi- 
ognomy and savage manners lent a fearful prestige 
to their desolating marches. Another division of the 
same branch of the Heong-nou had previously settled 
among the Persians in Transoxiana, and acquired 
the name of the White Huns, from their changed 
complexion . — {Histoire generate des Jfuns.) 

J He likewise subjugated Cabool. — {Mr. Thomas.) 
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1 fidelity of a trusty band of adherents, aided extreme vicissitudes of climate, and probably 
by his own military skill, would have lost more superstitious, proposed terms of peace, 
liberty, it not life. x\t Ghuznec, in the to which Subuktugeen, notwithstanding the 
j Iieart of the Soliman mountains, the fugi- opposition of his warlike son Mahmood, 
tivc found safety, accompanied by 3,000 dis- then a mere boy, at length consented, on 
I ciplined slaves [Maineluks). Here he was representation being made to him of 'the 
probably joined by soldiers who had served determined courage of the Hindoos, espe- i 
, under him, as well as by the hill Afghans, cially the Rajpoots, wdieu driven to the last i 
who, even though they might not aeknow- extremity. Jeipal surrendered fifty ele- I 
i ledge his authority, would he readily in- phants, and engaged to pay a large sum of i 
duced by wages to enter his service. In his money, but on regaining the shelter of his ’ 
flight Aluptugeen was attended by a faith- own dominions, fear gave way to resent- ! 
fill slave named Subuktugeen, brought by a ment, and, forfeiting his pledge, he impri- ' 
merchant fiom Turkistan to Rokhara.* soned the messengers sent to demand its 
hollowing the example ot his early bene- redemption. Hostilities rc-cornmenccd ; the ' 
factor, be Inul fostered the abilities of the rajahs of Delhi, Ajmecr, Calinjar, and 
youth until, on the establishment of a king- Canouj,j; made common cause with their 
dorn in (Ihuznec, he rewarded the seriico countrymen; and when the rival forces 
of his adherent, both as a counsellor and again met in Laghman, the Gliuznce sovc- 
general, by the titles of Ameer-ool-Omra reign, having ascended a height to ascertain 
(chief ot the nobles) and Vakeel-i-jMootluk the disposition of the enemy, beheld the 
(representative), lie is even said to have whole plain covered with an almost count- 
named him as his successor, but authorities less host, comprising 100,000 horse and a 
differ on this point, some stating that Subnk- prodigious number of foot soldiers. Un- 
tugeen acceded immediately to the throne daunted by the prospect, and considering 
on the demise of Aluptugeen, a.d. 975; himself “ as a wolf about to attack a flock of 
others, that he was chosen, on the death of sheep, Subuktugeen divided his troops 
that monarch’s son and successor, tw'o years into squadrons of 500 men each, and di- 
lator, by general consent ot the chiefs, and rcctcd them to attack successively one par- 
then married the daughter ot his patron, tieular point of the dense line of the enemy, 
Having been recognised by the caliph j\lan- which would thus be continually compelled 
soor as governor of Ghuznec, he had, con- to encounter fresh troops. The manoeuvre 
cheque utly, nothing to dread from that quar- succeeded in occasioning some disorder, 
ter, but was speedily called upon to make which was the signal for a general assault; 
preparations against Jeipal {Jat/a Pula), the Hindoos gave way, and were driven with 
rajah of Lahore, who, alarmed by the dreadful slaughter beyond the Indus, up to 
growing power of a Mohammedan ruler which point Subuktugeen at once took pos- j 
so near his frontier, and already harassed by session, levied heavy contributions in addi- I 
frequent incursions, determined in turn to tion to the plunder found in the camp, and I 
become the assailant. At the head of a left an oflieer, supported by 10,000 horse, as | 
large army he crossed the Indus, marched governor of Feshawer. The Afghans and | 
to Laghman at the mouth of the valley Khiljis (a distinct Tartar tribe) tendered 
'' extends from Peshawer to Tabool, allegiance, and furnished useful recruits, 
and wfS there met by Subuktugeen. Some He then employed himself in consolidating 
: skirmishes ensued, but a general engage- his own dominions, which now extended on 
I meat was pieventcd by a terrible tempest of the west beyond Candahar, until an appeal 
I thunder, wind, and hail, in which some for help from his nominal sovereign Noah 
thousands of both armies were said to have (the seventh of the Samanis) gainst the 
perished. This disaster was attributed to inroads of the Hoeike Tartar!!, %ho then 
supernatural causes;! and the Hindoos, possessed all Tartary as far east as China, 
less accustomed than their hardy foes to the induced him again to have recourse to arms. 

• He is alleged to have been lineally descended Jeipal was a spring, into which, if a rrixture of or- 
; from- Yezdijerd, the Inst of the rersian monarchs, dure were thrown, a fearful storm would arise, ; 
j who when n}ing troni his enemies during the cali- caused this to be done and the predicted result im- ! 
I phate ot Othmun, was murdered while sleeping at mediately followed. — {Fenshta.) The fact of there i 
a water-mill near the town of Mem. liis family being near Laj^hman, a spot subject to tempests of; j 
being left in lurkistaii foimed conneefions among extraordinaiy severity, renders this tale interesting. [ i 
the ])eo])le, and his descendants became Turks. J These princes were all of the Pala family, and i 

t Prince Mahmood learning that in the camp of consequently related to the rajah of Lahore. | 
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So efficient was the assistance rendered, that 
Noah, reinstated in his authority, recognised 
the right of Subuktugeen over all his acqui- 
sitions, and conferred the government of 
Khorassan on Mahmood, with the title of 
Syf-ood-Dowla (Sword of the State). This 
arrangement was almost immediately dis- 
turbed by the death of the two chief parties, 
and the changes and dissensions which arose 
in their dominions. 

Mahmood, being absent at the time of his 
father's demise, was supplanted in his claim 
to the succession by his brother Ismael, 
whom, after defeating in a pitched battle, 
he captured and imprisoned for the rest of 
his life, mitigating however the severity of 
the sentence by every indulgence consistent 
with such a situation. During the seven 
months spent in establishing himself in 
Ghuznee, events occurred in Bokhara very 
detrimental to his interests. The new king, 
Maiisoor IL, fell into the power of the old 
enemies of his family, and by the influence 
of Elik Khan the Tartar sovereign, was 
compelled to receive Faik, one of his most 
turbulent and rebellious nobles, as his 
prime minister or rather master. The ap- 
l)lieation of Mahmood to be continued in 
the government of Khorassan was abruptly 
rejected, and soon afterwards some court 
intrigues led to the unhappy MansooFs 
being dethroned and blinded, whereupon 
Abdulmelek was elected bis successor as the 
instrument of Faik, a.d. 999. On this, 
Mahmood ordered the name of the Samanis 
to be omitted in the public prayers; took 
possession of Khorassan in his own behalf; 
and having received an investiture from the 
reigning caliph (the dispenser of powers 
which he himself no longer enjoyed) pro- 
claimed the independence of his sway. He 
is henceforth coraraonlv termed Sultan, an 
old Arabic word signifying king, but this 
title is not found upon his coins.* He next 
made peace with, and married the daughter 
of Elik Khan, who had secured his share in 
the spoil of a falling dynasty by seizing on 
Transoxiana, and had thus put an end to 
the domimon of the Samanis after it had 
lasted 120 years. Mahmood was now little 
more than thirty years of age. The vigour 
and ambition of his mind were in aecord- 
ance with his athletic and well-proportioned 


frame, but, greedy of personal distinction 
of every kind, he considered the men^ Sana 
in corpore sano insufficient compensation 
for an ordinary stature, and features dis- 
figured with the small pox in a manner, 
which at least in his youth, he bitterly re- 
gretted, as calculated to mar the effect of 
the splendid pageants in which he delighted 
to form the chief object. For Mahmood, 
famous warrior as he afterwards and had 
indeed already proved himself, could not as 
a legislator bear comparison with his vaunted 
teacher Mohammed, and was very far from 
uniting the comprehensive ability of the 
statesman to the sword of the conqueror, 
like his mighty predecessor in India, Alex- 
ander; who, heedless of the externals of 
royalty, lavished gold and jewels upon his 
followers until his own coffers were empty, f 
and — superior to the vanity which led his 
successors to stamp their resemblance on 
coins and images, cared so little for this 
species of notoriety, that of his kingly form 
no popular notion remains, save that con- 
nected with the keen intelligence of the 
eye, and the peculiar carriage of the head, 
dwelt on by cotemporaries as his peculiar 
characteristics. 

The vice of covetousness, in the indul- 
gence of which Mahmood's intense selfish- 
ness found constant gratification, gradually 
swallowed up the higher qualities of his 
intellect, as well as the better feelings of his 
heart. It had probably been early stimu- 
lated by the rich booty captured during his 
father's war with Jeipal, and by reports of 
the immense stores of wealth heaped around 
idolatrous shrines, which it waa the duty of 
every true believer" to pillage and destroy. 
1 he unsettled state of the surrounding na- 
tions offered a wide scope for his ambition, 
but Ind^ian conquest appears to have been 
his paramount desire. Having therefore, as 
before stated, entered into a friendly alii- 
ance with Elik Khan and made arrange- 
ments for the government of his own domi- 
nions, he proceeded with 10,000 chosen 
horse to invade India, a.d. 1001. Near 
Peshawer he was met by his father's old 
antagonist, the rajah of Lahore, whom, after 
totally defeating, he made prisoner. From 
thence the conqueror pursued his victorious 
march beyond the Sutlej, to the fort of Ba- 


• Sultan, first stamped by the Seljuk, Toijhral I 
was assumed in Ghuznee some ^fU'en years h 
by Ibrahim, A.D. 1060. (Thomas, on Ohazni Coi 
T Alexander was reproached by his mother 
placing his friends on a level with princes, by 


unbounded generosity. Mahmood when dying or- 
dered his treasures to be spread out before him, and 
shed bitter^ tears at the thought of parting with 
them, but distributed no portion among the faithful 
adherents who had assistea him in their acquisition. 
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tinda,* which he stormcfl, and then returned 
to Ghuziicc with tlic ricli spoils of the camp 
and CQuntry, including sixteen necklaces, one 
of which, belonging to Jcipal, was valued at 
180,000 dihnars,t or £81,000. 

In the ensuing spring the Hindoo pri- 
soners were released on payment of a heavy 
I ransom, but the Afghan chiefs who had 
I joined them were put to death. Jeipal him- 
I self returned to his kingdom, ami having 
j made over his authority to his son Anung 
I Pal, bravely met the fate a mistaken creed 
I assigned as a duty to a sovereign twice con- 
: qnered by a foreign foe; and mounting a 
I pyre which he had caused to be prepared, | 
set it on fire and perished in the flames. 
Anung Pal (Ananda Pala) appears to have 
i at first endeavoured to fulfil his father’s 
: engagement, but the rajah of Bhatia,J: a 
I dependency of Lahore, on the eastern side 
of Moultan, refused to furnish his quota of 
the stipulated tribute, upon which the sultan 
proceeded in person to enforce it (a.d. 1001), 

; and drove the oH ending rajah, fii\st from a 
vvcll-dcfcndcd intrcnchrncnt, and then from 
a strong fortress, until the fugitive, in dcs- 
; pair, finding himself pursued even among the 
I thickets of the Indus, where he had hoped 
I for refuge, and being at the point of cap- 
j ture, turned his sword against his own 
j breast : the majority of his remaining ad- 
! hereuts perished in vainly endeavouring to 
I u,veh^'.j his death*. 

After annexing Bhatia and its dependen- 
I cics the conqueror departed, bearing away 
! as usual much booty of various kinds, in- 
j eluding 280 elephants and many captives. 

I A third expedition into India was soon 

* Situated hi an almost inaccessible tract inhab- 
! I ited by the Blmtlis or Shepherds. Thou;;h sur- 
j I rounded by a sort of desert, the rajah resided hero, 
i alternately with his capital Lahore, probably as a 
I measure of security. Ihrd’s History of .Gujarat, 

I from the Persian of All Mohammed Khan, 
j f Valuing the dihiiar at nine shillings. 

1 j Site disputed, generally considered to be the 
1 prc'^ent BhuliiLcr. 

§ llrigg’s Fvrishta, vol. i. p. 40. This oxpiesaion 
probably alludes to a supposed falling into heleio- 
doxy rather than paganism. Sects and dissensions 
liad early aiiscn among the Mohammedans, and in- 
creased until they amounted to seventy- three, the 
number said to liave been foretold by Mohainineil. 
These may bo classed under two heads. The be- 
lievers, generally deemed orthodox, are included 
under the term Sonnitei (or traditionists), because they 
j acknowledge the authority of the Sonna, a collection 
I of moral traditions of the savings and actions of their 
j founder, which is a sort of supplement to the Koran, 
j answering in name and design to the Mishna of the 
j Jews. The Sonnites regard the Koran as uncreated 
and eternal, in opposition to the Motazaiites (or sepa- 


undertaken against the Afghan ruler of 
Moultan, Abul Futteli Lodi, the grandson i 
of the chief who had joined Subuktugeen j 
after bis first victory over the Hindoos. , : 
y\bul, although educated as a Mussulman, j ] 
had abandoned the tenets of the faithful, ! | 
and what Mahmood considered of more im- I 
portance, thrown off his political allegiance, * 
and entered into a close alliance with Anung | 
Pal, who, on learning the approach of their I 
joint foe, advanced to intercept him, but | 
was defeated near Pesliawer, pursued to i 
Sodra (near Vizlrabad) on the Chenab, and ; 
compelled to take refuge iu Cashmere, i 
IVloultan was then besieged, but at the end ; 
of seven days a compromise was cffccicd, the 
revolting chief promising implicit obedi- ! 
cnee for the future and the payment of an 
annual tribute of 20,000 golden dirhems ;|| 
terms which Mahmood was only too glad to j 
grant, having received intelligence of a for- i 
midablo invasion of his dominions by the ! 
armies of Elik Khan. The tics of relation- | 
ship bad not sufliced to prevent the cn- | 
croaebing Tartar from endeavouring to take I 
advantage of the unprotected state in which 
his son-in-law had left bis boine possessions, 
while intent on aggressive incursions abroad. i 
Hoping to acquire Khorassan without diffi- 
culty, he despatched one force to Herat j 
and another to Ihilkh to take possession, i 
But lie bad formed too low an estimate of | 
the energy of the opponent he had wantonly ! 
provoked, (’ommitting the charge of his 
acquisitions on the Indus to Sewuk Pal, a | 
Hindoo who had embraced Mohammedanism, i 
Mahmood immediately proceeded by long | 
and rapid marches to Ghuznee, and thence to | 

rallsts) and others, who maintain such an assertion | 
to be rank infidelity ; and some caliphs of the Abbas , 
family (Motassem and Wathek) endeavoured to sup- j 
press it by punishing its advocates with whipping, iin- ; 
piisonmt'iit, and even death. An account of the 
numerous false prophets w'ho sprang up, in imitation i 
of the arch-deceiver himself, is ably given in the in- | 
Iroduction to Sale’s Koran; among them figures 
Mokanna, the veiled prophet, the hero of Moore’s 
most popular production. The Sheiahs, a term sig j 
iilf\ing sectaries or adherents in general, is pecu- i 
liaily applied to the followers of All, wko hold him 1 
to have been the rightful Caliph and Im^m, or high j 
lontiff, (by virtue of his birth, of his marriage with I 
'atima, and of his having been the first independent j 
person who recognised the mission of Mohammed,) and j 
consider the supreme authority both temporal and spi- * 
ritual inalienably vested in his descendants. The Per- I 
sians are mostly Sheiahs; the Turks generally come un- | | 
der the head of Sonnites, and these, like many less con- U 
spicuous sects, are in direct opposition to each other. 

II The value of the silver dirhem is about five- | ^ 
ponce ; that of the golden one. Colonel Briggs states, | < 

I IS not estimated in any work he has examined. | i 
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Balkh, wlience the intruders fled, as did the 
troops at Herat, before the force detached 
for tlicir expulsion. 

Elik Khan, alarmed at the turn of affairs, 
applied for assistance to Kadr Khan of 
Kliotcn, who marched to join him with 
50,000 men. Thus strengthened he crossed 
the Oxus and was met near Balkh by Mah- 
inood, who had employed even more than 
wonted skill in the arrangement of his re- 
sources. Not the least of these was a body 
of 500 elephants, captured at various times 
from the Hindoos, the mere sight of which 
would, he rightly conjectured, check the 
fury of the Tartar charge, and probably suc- 
e(‘e*d in breaking their line : but being well 
aware that failing in this, these timid and 
unwieldy, though sagacious and gentle crea- 
tures, would, as he had often witnessed, 
hceorning alarmed and injured, rush back 
furiously on their masters, he stationed them 
at intervals among the troops, leaving free 
way for their retreat in the event of a re- 
puis('. 'fhis forethought, however, ])rovcd 
needless. Both armies advanced with im- 
})etuosity to the charge, and J'dik Khan, 
attended by his guards, attacked the centre 
of the ariny of iMahmood, who, perceiving 
his intention, leaiK’d from his horse, ami 
after (as was his wont, on the cve of any 
great struggle) prostrating himself on the 
ground and invoking the aid of the Al- 
mighty, — mounted an elephant and ad- 
vanced to meet his assailant. The w’cll- 
trained animal seizing the standard-bearer j 
of the enemy in his trunk, tossed him aloft, 
to tlic dismay of hisS companions. The 
(Jhnzncvides urged on the other elephants 
and pressed forward themselves to support 
their leader ; the Tartars were driven off 
the field with prodigious slaughter, and Elik 
Khan escaped across the Oxus with a few 
attendants, having received a severe lesson 
not again to meddle with the dominions of 
his warlike relative. But for the inclc- 

* On tlie third night of the pursuit a violent storm 
of wind and snow' occurred. The army remained 
unshfltered, but the royal tents had with much 
ditlicnlty been pitched and heated by stovrs, so tJiat 
ninny of the coui tiers began to throw' off their upper 
garments. One of them came in shivering with cold, 
wliich Mnhmood perceiving, addressed him W'ith — 
“ Go, Dilchuk, and tell Winter that he may burst 
his cheeks with blustering — here we defy his power.” 
])ilchuk went out, and returning, declared that he 
had delivered Iiis message, and the surly season 
ri'plied, that though he might fail to touch royally 
or its immediate retainers, yet he would so evince 
his power over the army that in the morning the 
sulum might be compelled to saddle his own horse. 


mcncy of the season, it being the winter of 
1006, he might have fared still worse; for 
Mahmood, after two days^ pursuit, was 
not without great reluctance compelled to 
return to his capital by the inteiise cold, 
from wdiicb some hundreds of liis men and 
horses perished.* 

Meanwhile Sewuk Pal, the renegade 
Hindoo governor, had relapsed into ido- 
latry and expelled all the officers appointed 
by Mahmood, who, marching to Iinlia, de- 
tached a body of cavalry in advance, by 
whom the offender wms surprised and cap- 
tured. If is sentence w'as a heavy fine and 
imprisonment for lifc.f 

111 the spring of 1008, the Sultan as- 
sembled a large army and set out on his 
fourth Indian expedition, on the plea of 
revenging the opposition he had received 
during the hostilities in Monltan from 
Anung Pal, who, on becoming aware of his 
danger, sent ambassadors to the Hindoo 
princes on all sides, urging them to unite 
for the protection of their religion and in- 
dependence. 'The appeal was successful ; 
the rajahs of Oojcin, Gwalior, Calinjar, 
Canouj, Delhi, and Aj nicer entered into a 
confederacy, and collcetiiig their forces, ad- 
vanced into the Punjaub with an army, 
whose magnitude so astonished Mahmood, 
that instead of displaying his usual alacrity 
to meet danger, he halted in the presence 
of the enemy, took up a position near 
Peshawer, and remained forty days in a de- 
fensive attitude. It must have seemed to 
him as if the whole male population of 
llindoo.stan had come, en masse, to obstruct 
his progress, and to die, if necessary, in the 
attempt. Their numbers and enthusiasm 
daily increased, contributions constantly 
arrived from the women of distant parts, 
who sold their jewels and melted down their 
ornaments to provide ample resources for the 
defence of their country, and the Gukkurs 
and other warlike troops rallying round the 

With all his fxults, Mahmood seems to have been 
neither irascible nor tyrannical in his bearing to- 
wards those about him. The reproof thus wittily 
conve}cd is said to have induced him to renounce 
the idea of further advance, but the distressing 
scenes of death and suffering manifested by the dawn 
of the following day must have sufliced to afford 
reason for retreat. — (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i., p. 44.) 

t In the text I have followed the example of 
Elphinstone in adopting the statement of P'erishta ; 
but Mr. Bird asserts, on the authority of older Per- 
sian writers, that there was no such person as Sewuk 
I’al, and that the mistake arose from placing the 
j expedition to Moultan before, instead of after, the 
I war with Elik Khan . — {History of Gujarat, p. 23.) 
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popular standard, encompassed the Moham- 
medans, who were compelled to intrench 
their camp. Mahmood perceiving the in- 
creasing darjger, strove to profit by the 
strength of Ids defences, and sent out a 
body of 6,000 archers to provoke an attack. 
'i’I)c success of this stratagem had well nigh 
proved fatal to the schemer, for the hardy 
Giikkurs liaving repulsed the archers, pur- 
sued them so closclj^ that in spite of the 
sultan's personal efforts, a numerous body 
of these mountaineers, bare-headed and 
bare-footed, variously and strangely armed, 
passed the eiitrcnehments on both flanks, 
and throwing themselves among the cavalry 
with irresistible fury, proceeded to cut 
down and maim both horse and rider, until 
in a very short space of time between 3,000 
and 4,000 Moliamraedans were slain. The 
assailants however, after the first onset, 
were checked and cut off as they advanced, 
till, on a sudden the elephant on wliich the 
Hindoo leader rode becoming unruly* 
turned and fled, and his follouers thinking 
th. insclvcs deserted, gave way, and were 
easily routed. Mahmood immediately de- 
spatched 10,000 men in pursuit of the re- 
treating army, of whom nearly twice as many 
were slain before they could reach a place 
of safety. Then, without allowing the scat- 
tered hosts time to reassemble, ho followed 
them into the Punjaub, and on their effectual 
dispel Sion, found himself at liberty to give 
free scope to Ijis plundering propensities in 
the rifling of the fort of Bhccm (now Nagar- 
cot), a fortified temple on a steep mountain 
connected with the lower range of the 
Himalaya. This edifice was considered to 
derive peculiar sanctity from a burning foun- 
tain or natural flame, which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, and was en- 
riched by princely offerings, besides being 
the depository of the wealth of the neigh- 
bourhood ; so that, according to Ferishta, 
such an amount of treasure was never col- 
lected by any prince on earth. It would seem 
incredible that a place of the first import- 
ance should be left unguarded, but its 

* In vnrious copies of Ferkhta, the cause of the 
elephant's alarm is ascribed to guns and muskets. 
As no Persian or Arabic history speaks of gunpowder 
before the lime assigned to its European invention, 
A.D. 1317, Briggs, by a slight change of the diacrital 
points in the manuscripts, renders it — “ naptha balls 
and arro^^s." Elphinstone deems the expression 
an anaclironism of the author ; but as there is every 
reason to believe that this explosive material Mas 
then used in China, it seems just possible that it 
might have been obtained from thence. 


garrison having been drawn off during the ! 
late effort to free Hindoostan from her per- j 
sccutor, the rapidity of his movements had 
cut off any chance of reinforcement ; and 
when, after having laid waste the surround- 
ing country with fire and sword, he ap- 
proached the walls, no opposition was at- 
tempted by the defenceless priests, who glad- 
ly capitulated on the condition of their lives 
being spared. Entering the temple with 
the chief officers of bis court and household, 
Mahmood gazed in delighted amazement at 
the vast stores garnered up therein. Gold 
and silver, wrought and nnwrought, in dih- 
nars, plate and ingots ; pearls, corals, dia- 
monds, rubies and various other jewels, f 
accumulated since the time of Rajah 
Bheerna, in the heroic ages, became the 
prize of the royal marauder, who returned 
with his booty to Ghnznee, and in a 
triumphal festival held during three days 
on a spacious plain, displayed on golden 
thrones and tables manufactured from his 
Indian spoils, the richest and rarest of liis 
acquisitions. Sumptuous banquets were 
provided for the spectators, alms liberally 
distributed among the poor, and magnificent 
presents bestowed on persons of distinction ; 
all this display being at once very gratifying to 
the sultanas love of magnificence, and well 
calculated to contribute to his popularity, 
and the maintenance of internal tranquillity 
during his frequent absence. 

In A.D. 1010, Malimood proceeded against 
the strong country of Ghor, in the moun- 
tains east of Herat, The inhabitants were 
Afghans, and had been converted and sub- 
dued by the caliphs in the commencement 
of the second century of the Hejira. Their 
chief, Mohammed Soor, strongly posted, and 
at the head of 10,000 men, repelled the 
attacks of his assailant from early morning 
till noon, hut was eventually tempted from 
his secure position, by the pretended dis- 
orderly retreat of the Ghuznevides, in pur- 
suit of whom the Ghoriaus sallied forth, hut 
were speedily made aware of the trap into 
wliich they had fallen, by the sudden halt 

t There are saifl to have been 700,000 golden 
dihnars, 700 maurjs of ^old and silver plate, 200 
mauns of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 mauns of un- 
wrought silver, and 20 mauns of jewels. There are 
several kinds of maun ; the smallest, that of Arabia, 

I is two pounds; the most common, that of Tabriz, 
j eleven pounds ; and that of India, eighty pounds. 

I Taking the smallest weight, wo have 1,400 lb. of 
I gold and silver plate, 4001b. of golden ingots, 
4,000 lb. of silver bullion, and 40 lb. weight of 
jewels. — (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol i., p. 48.) 
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fcnd fierce onset of the foe, by wliom they 

I ere competely defeated. Their chief being 
iken prisoner, swallowed some poison. 
Inch he always kept about him in a ring, j 
ad died in a few hours. His country was j 
incxed to the dominions of Ghuznec, but 
is worthy of note that by his descendants 
ic conquering dynasty was at length utterly 
iTcrthrown. 

Two years afterwards, the mountainous 
[country of Jurjistan,* adjoining Ghor, was 
f reduced, and another attack made upon | 
^Moultan, which had revolted. In the words 
I of Ferishta, who, as a Mussulman histoiian, 

[ chooses very gentle phrases in which to ex- 
h press the sanguinary deeds of fellow-believers, 
f ** a number of the infidel inhabitants were 
f cut ottV’ and Abul Futtch Lodi brought 
to Ghuznee as a captive, and doomed to 
[ languish in the gloomy fort of Ghooruk for 
life. In the following year, 1011, Mabmood 
undertook an expedition of unusual length 
to Tanesur (thirty miles west of Delhi). lie 
was met by the urgent entreaties of the Hin- 
doos that he would spare the temple, which 
, tljcy held in great veneration, and accept a 
ransom, but he replied, ^^thc Koran declared 
t that the extent to wliicli tlie followers of 
the prophet exerted themselves for the sub- 
version of idolatry w’ould be the measure of 
>thcir reward in heaven, — it therefore be- 
hoved him, by Divine assistance, to root out 
the worship of idols from the face of all 
India.” rrooceding forthwith to Tanesur, 
before its defenders had time to assemble, 
he plundered the temple, destroyed the 
idols, sacked the town, and carried aw^ay 
200,000 captives and much treasure, so that 
■ throughout the camp ^^no soldier was with- 
out \vcalth or many slavcs.”t 
I Two predatory incursions into Cashmere 
were next attempted, the second of which 
^proved disastrous from the difficulties of a 
; march commenced when the season was too 
far advanced. J A brief interval of repose 
for India followed, during which Mahmood 
:took advantage of the disturbed state of the 
: affairs of Elik Khan's successor in Tartary 
to acquire possession of Transoxiana, and 
1 extend his dominion to the Caspian Sea. 
From this period his Indian exploits were 
on a grander scale, and he seems to have 
united a much stronger desire for the per- 

• Mi^^taken by IVHcrbelol and others for Georgia, 
t Briggs* Ten’shta, vol. L p. 53. 

X Stewart’s llktory of Senyal, pp. 10. 11. 
^lahmood writing to Ohnznee declared that 
^ Muttra contained a thousand edifices “as firm as the 



manent possession of conquered territories, 
to his zeal for the destruction of idols, and 
the appropriation of their spoils. Assem- 
bling an army of 100,000 horse and 20,000 
foot, drawn more especially from his newly- 
acquired dominions, he made judicious ar- 
rangements for the home government dur- 
ing his absence, placed his two sons in 
important governments aided by trusty 
counsellors, and then commenced carrying 
out the plans which, after much careful in- 
vestigation, he had devised for the prosecu- 
tion of a three months' march to the Ganges, 
across seven great rivers, in an unexplored 
country. Leaving Peshawer in the spring 
of 1017, he passed near the confines of 
Cashmere, and being joined by the prince 
whom he had established there, proceeded 
on his way, keeping close to the mountains 
until he had crossed the Jumna. Then 
turning south, and driving all opposition 
before them, the Mussulmans presented 
themselves unexpectedly before the walls of 
Canoiij ; a city, says Ferishta, which raised 
its head to tbe skies, and, in strength and 
beauty, might boast of being unrivalled.” 
The rajah, taken by surprise, made no 
I attempt at defence, but came out with liis 
[ family and surrendered himself to Mah- 
mood, who, on this occasion, (cither from a 
1 motive of policy, or possibly actuated by 
one of the kindly impulses in which his 
nature, though warped by bigotry and ava- 
rice, was by no means deficient,) showed 
unusual clemonc^y, and after three days' 
tarry, left the stately city uninjured. 

Other places and their rulers were less 
fortunate — many were bravely defended. At 
Mali aw an, near Muttra, terms had been 
entered into, when an accidental quarrel 
among the troops led to the massacre of the 
Hindoos, whose leader, conceiving himself 
betrayed, destroyed his wife and family, and 
then committed suicide. Muttra§ itself, the 
famous seat of the Hindoo religion, was 
completely devastated by the excesses of the 
troops during a twenty days' halt, the hor- 
rors of a conflagration being added to the 
ordinary sufferings of the people of a sacked 
city. Idols of gold and silver, with eyes of 
rubies, and adorned with sapphires and pre- 
cious stones, were demolished, melted down, 
and packed on camels ; destined perhaps to 

faith of the faithful,” mostly of marble, besides in- 
numerable temples, and considered that many mil- 
lions of dihnars must have been expended on the 
city, the fellow to which could not be constructed 
under two centuries . — {FerkhtUf vol. i. p. 68.) 
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excite scarcely less censurable feelings in 
the breasts of their new possessors, than 
formerly as the unhallowed mediums, or too 
often the actual objects, of Hindoo worship. 
The temples were however left standing, 
either on account of the excessive, and, in 
one sense at least, unprofitable labour ne- 
cessary to their destruction, or else for the 
sake of their extraordinary beauty. The fort 
of Munj was taken after a siege of twenty- 
five days, its Rajpoot defenders at length 
ending the long struggle by rushing through 
the breaches on the enemy, springing from 
the works, or meeting death in the flames 
of their own houses, with their wives and 
children; so that not one remained to be 
enslaved. 

Various other towns were reduced and 
much country laid waste, before the vic- 
torious army leaving the beautiful plains of 
ill-fated, because idolatrous, Hindoostan 
steeped in blood and tears, returned to their 
homes in triumph, carrying with them many 
prisoners.'^' New tastes had liecn acquired to- 
gether with the means for their gratification, 
and incited by the recollection of the stately 
structures they had ruthlessly despoiled, 
the rough soldiers so lately accustomed to 
make the saddle their seat by day, their 
pillow by night, now, following the example 
of their king, employed the wealth, labour, 
end talents of their wretched captives, in 
icanug palaces for their private abodes as 
uoll as public buildings for the adornment 
of the capital, which soon became orna- 
mented with mosques, porches, fountains, 
aqucductS; and reservoirs beyond any city 
then existing. !Mahmood himself erected a 
magnificent mosque of maible and granite, 
called the Celestial Bride, which was in 
that age the wonder of the J^ast; and founded 
a university, supplied with an extensive and 
valuable library, and a museum of natural 
curiosities. To the maintenance of this 
establishment he appropriated a large sum 
of money, ajid formed a permanent fund for 
the support of the students and the salaries 
of qualified instructors, lie also set aside 
a sum nearly equal to £10,000 a-ycar, for 
pensions to learned men — and through this 
munificence his court became as celebrated 
through Asia for its brilliant literary circle, 
as was afterwards that of the Medici in 

• Ferishtn’s confused account of their route is dis- 
cussed in Bird’s Jlidory of (rujarat, p. 

t The ruling dynasty w^as Turkisl], but Mahmood 
was the illegitimate son of a Persian mother, and in 
language and maimers identified with that nation. 


Europe. The liberality thus evinced con. 
trasted strongly with his usual parsimony, 
and it was well directed, for it did much to 
secure for him the present and posthumous 
fame which he ardently desired. Large re- 
wards were offered for the production of an 
historical poem which should embody the 
aebievements of ancient Persianf heroes; 
and the author who commenced the work 
(Dakiki) having been assassinated when he 
bad finished about a thousand couplets, the 
continuation was entrusted to the celebrated 
Ferdousi, who performed his task with such 
ability that, although so obsolete as to re- 
quire a glossary, it is still the most popular 
of all books among his countrymen. J The 
sultan was delighted witli tlic poem; but 
when, after thirty ycars^ labour, it w'as at 
length concluded, his characteri^tic failing 
prevailed over justice, and the proffered 
rew-ard w^as so disproportioned to the expec- 
tations held out, tliat the disappointed Fer- 
dousi indignantly rejected it, and withdrew 
to his native city of Tus, w'hcnce he launclied 
a bitter satire at ]\lalimood, who on mature 
reflection evinced no ordinary amount of 
magnanimity by passing over the satire 
(which is still evtant), and remitting for the 
epic, wliat even its autlior must have con- 
sidered, a princely remuneration. But it 
came too late ; the treasure entered one 
door of Ferdousi\s house as his bier was 
borne out of anotlicr. His daughter proudly 
rejected the untimely gift, but was eventu- 
ally prevailed upon by Mahmood to accept 
it, as a means of procuring an abundant 
supply of water for the city where her 
father had been born, and to which he 
had been always much attaclied. 

Ill 1022, tlic sultan was roused from the 
unusual quiet in which he had remained for 
five years, by advices from India that a con- 
federacy had been formed against the rajah 
of Caiioiij by the neighbouring princes to 
avenge liis alliance with the enemy of his 
country. IMaliraood immediately marclied 
to his relief, but on arriving found that the 
unfortunate prince had been defeated and 
slain by the rajah of Calinjar, against whom 
the Mohammedan arms were directed, but 
without any remarkable result. § This cam- 
paign is however memorable as marking the 
establishment of tlie first permanent garri- 

I The Shah Nnmah or Booh of Kings. 

§ In the kingdom of Ghuznee at this time, many 
soldiers and magistrates were Arabs by descent, but a 
great portion of the court and army w ore Turks, and 
the rest, w'ilh almost all the people, were Persians. 
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hon oil the cast of the Indus ; for tlie new 
raj all of Lahore (Anung Pal’s successor) 
ha\ing ventured to oppose the invader, was 
driven from his country, which wiis despoiled 
and annexed to Ghuzncc. In 1021, IMali- 
niood performed, if not the p-eatest, at 
least the most famous of his Indian exploits. 
At the head of an immense army, swollen 
by a crowd of volunteers from beyond the 
[jxus, and attended by 20,000 camels bear- 
lig supplies, he set oil, nerved to encounter 
\ long march, partly through hostile terri- 
tories and partly through a desert 350 
miles broad, of loose sand or hard clay, 
ilmost entirely without water or forage. 
Having overcome these obstacles he sud- 
lenly appeared before Ajmcer to the con- 
sternation of the rajah and inhabitants, who 
lied, leaving the Mussulmans to ravage the 
[’oiintrv and pursue their desolating course, 
to Anhalwara, the capital of Guzerat, whose 
rajah, also taken by surprise, was con- 
strained to abandon it precipitately, and 
l('ave tlie way clear for the invaders to the 
■^rcat object of their hopes, the famous 
temple of Somnauth, the richest and most 
frc'fpicnted place of worship in the country.* 
It ^toud at the southern extremity of Guze- 
rat, on a peninsula connected with the 
main land by a fortified isthmus, the battle- 
ments of which were guarded at every point 
by armed men ; who, on witnessing the ap- 
proach of the Moslems, loudly asserted, in 
the name of their object of worship, that this 
great force had been drawn together only to 
bo utterly destroyed as a rctrilmtion for the 
desecrated shrines of India. 

Nothing deterred, Mahmood brought for- 
ward his archers, who commenced mounting 
Ihc walls uith their accustomed war-cry, 

Alla hu Akbur \” (God is supreme !), but 
the Rajpoots having prostrated themselves 
before the idol, hurried to the defence and 
drove back the enemy with heavy loss. 
The next day brought a more signal repulse, 
and on the third the neighbouring princes 
presented themselves in order of battle. In 
the furious conflict which ensued victory 
was doubtful, when the arrival of the rajah 
of Anhalwara with a strong reinforcement 

• For its maintenance, tho revenuea of 2,000 vil- 
hiul been granted by different princes ; 2,000 
piiests, i)00 dancing-womcn, and 300 musicians offi- 
ciated in its ceremonies, at which 200,000 to 360,000 
>otaric8 used to attend during the eclipses. The 
chain supporting a bell which the worshippers struck 
during prayer weighed 200 maims of gold, and the 
idol Itself was daily w'ashcd with water brought from 
the Ganges, a distance of 1,000 miles. 


brought the invaders to the verge of de- 
feat. Mahmood, leaping from his horse, 
prostrated himself, invoking Divine aid ; 
then, remounting and taking a Circas- 
sian general by the hand, he advanced 
against the foe, loudly cheering the troops 
who Iiad so often fought and conquered with 
him, and who now, excited to renewed exer- 
tion, rushed forward with unlooked-for im- 
petuosity, broke through the opposing line, 
and in a single charge laid 5,000 Hindoos 
dead or dying at their feet. The rout be- 
came general; tlie garrison of Somnauth 
beheld it with dismay, and renouncing all 
hopes of further defence broke up, and, to 
the number of 4,000, made their way to 
their boats, some of which were intercepted 
and sunk by the enemy. 

Mahmood then entered the temple, ac- 
companied by bis sons and chief nobles, and 
gazed with astonishment on the stately 
edifice. The spacious roof was supported by 
fifty-six pillars, curiously carved and set 
with precious stones, and illuminated (the 
light of heaven being excluded) by a lamp 
suspended by a golden chain, whose flame, re- 
flected from the numerous gems, shed bright 
gleams around. The idol itself stood in the 
centre, and was of stone, five yards in height, 
two of which were sunk in the ground. Ac- 
cording to Eerisbta, it is a well authenti- 
cated fact that Mahmood was entreated by 
a crowd of Brahmins to accept a costly 
ransom and spare the object of their venera- 
tion, but after some hesitation, he cxclairnctl 
that were he to consent, liis name would go 
down to posterity as an idol-seller instead of 
destroyer, he therefore struck the face of 
the image with his mace, and his example 
being followed by his companions, the figure, 
which was hollow, burst open and exposed 
to view a store of diamonds and other 
jewels, far surpassing in value the sum 
oftcred for its preservation. f Altogether, 
the treasure taken is said to have exceeded 
that acquired on any former occasion. 
Mahmood next captured Gundaha, a fort 
supposed to he protected by the sea, by en- 
tering the water at the head of his troops 
during a low tide, lie appears to have passed 

+ Resides this idol, wo are told there were some 
Ihoubands of smaller ones, wrought in gold and 
silver, and of various shapes and dimensions ; but no 
description is given of the especial ohiect of worship, 
a simple cylinder of stone, the well-known emblem 
of Suiva or Siva, from whose designation Sama N^- 
tha, Lord of the 3/oon, tho temple derives its name. 
The famous sandal-wood gates carried by Mahmood 
to Ghuznee will be subsequently alluded to. 
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the rainy season at Anhalwara, with whoso 
mild climate, beauty, and fertility he was so 
much delighted, as to entertain thoughts of 
transferring the seat of government thither, 
at least for some years, and making it a 
point of departure for further conquests. 
Among his projects, was that of the forma- 
tion of a fleet for maritime invasions j the 
pearls of Ceylon and the gold mines of the 
Malayan peninsula offering cogent reasons 
for the subjugation of these countries. 

These schemes his counsellors earnestly 
and successfully opposed, and as the rajah 
of Anhalwara still kept aloof and refused 
submission, Mahmood selected a new ruler, 
a man of royal descent, who, though living 
the life of an anchorite, was not proof 
against the attractions of a throne, though 
clogged with the humiliating conditions of 
subjection and tribute to a foreign foe.* 
The homeward route of the Mussulmans 
was fraught with toil and suffering — the 
way by which they had come was occupied 
by a strong force under the rajah of Ajmcer 
and the rightful, though fugitive prince 
of Anhalwara. Mahmood, with an army 
already wasted by the casualities of war| 
and climate, did not care to risk a conflict, 
the effect of which, even though successful, 
would still further thin the ranks and di- 
minish the energy of those who had after- 
wards a long and weary march to encounter, 
besides risking the rich booty with which | 
they were encumbered . He therefore avoided 
further hostilities, by returning a different 
road, through the sands to the east of Sinde. 
The hot season was advanced when the 
troops started, and their sufferings for want 
of water and forage increased, until they 

* The conclusion of the new rajah’s history affords 
a remarkable instance of retributive justice, even 
allowing for oriental embellishment. Fearing the 
rivalry of a relation, he prayed Mahmood to deliver 
him into his custody, promising to spare his life, 
and kept his pledge by<5ausing a coll to be dug under ; 
his own throne, in w’hich his victim was to linger out 
the remainder of his existence. A sudden revolution 
occurred, which is said to have beeu occasioned by a 
vulture having flown upon the rajah while lying 
asleep under a tree with his face covered with a red 
handkerchief, and totally blinded him by fixing its 
talons into his eyes ; thus rendering him^ by the laws 
of his country, incapable of reigning. The position 
of the parties was immediately reversed, the cruel 
schemer being forthwith removed to the dun- 

f oon which he had himself prepared j thus, says 
'erishta, fulfilling the Scripture, in which it is 
written — He who digs a pit for his brother, ' shall 
himself fall therein.”— (Briggs, vol. i., p. 80.) ' , 

t It is surprising that the passage alorfg the Indus 
should not have been chosen by Mahmood, who I 
must have been acquainted with it, both from the j 


reached a climax in three days of in- 
tense agony, during which they wandered 
through the worst part of the desert, Wil- 
fully misled, it is said, by their guides, who 
after severe torture, were brought to confess 
themselves disguised priests of Somnauth. 
Many of the soldiers perished miserably, 
some died raving mad, and when at length 
they came upon a pool of water, it was received 
with inexpressible transport as a miraculous 
interposition of Providence in their favour. 

Eventually they reached Moultan, and 
from thence proceeded to Ghuznee,t but 
before the expiration of the year, their rest- 
less leader was once more in arms to avenge 
the molestation offered by a body of Juts,t 
in the Jund mountains, to his forces during 
their march to Somnauth. Foreseeing the 
expedient to which the Juts would have re- ! 
course, he was provided with an extensive 
flotilla ; and when they took refuge in the 
islands of the Indus, hoping to elude pur- 
suit by repeatedly shifting their position, he 
pursued them so pertinaciously that though 
not without a desperate defence, the men 
were mostly destroyed and the women and 
children enslaved. 

Thus terminated Mahmood^s thirteenth 
and last expedition to India. Hostilities 
were then directed against the Turki tribe 
of Seljiik,§ wliose growing power he bad 
incautiously favoured, until they became too 
unruly to be restrained by his local repre- 
sentatives ; nor were they without difliculty 
compelled to respect his immediate autho- 
rity. The next act was the seizure of 
Persian Irak (extending from the frontier 
of Khorassan, westward to the mountains 
of Koordistan, beyond Hamadan). This he 

account of Mohammed Casim’s proceedings and 
from the neighbourliood of the Afghans. Elphin- 
stone, in commenting upon this circumstance, sug- 
gests the existence of physical obstacles now re- 
moved, adding, that the Runn of Cutch, now a hard 
desert in the dry season, and a salt marsh in the 
rains, was, doubtless, formerly a part of the sea ; and 
remarks, that the changes which have taken place 
under our own eyes prepare us to believe that still 
greater may have occurred in the 800 years that have 
elapsed since the fall of Somnauth. (Vol. i., p. 6d8.) 

X Probably a Tartar horde of tine Gette stock, 
widely disseminated over India, and, accordii^ to 
Tod, called by their ancient name of Jits in the Fun- 
jaub, Jats on the Jumna and Ganges, and/ufs on the 
Indus and in Saurashtra. 

§ The tribe is supposed to have originated in a 
chief who held a high station under one of the great 
Tartw princes, but having incurred^ the displeasure 
of his sovereign was driven into exile, and his sons 
and adherents became subject to Mahmood in Trans- 
oxiana, frequently however, carrying on wars and 
incursions on their own account. 
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accomplished by taking advantage of the 
disturbances which occurred in tlie reign of 
one of the representatives of a branch of the 
family of Buya, called also the Deilcmitcs ; 
the person of the prince being treacherously 
seized in the Moslem camp. The resistance 
of the people of Ispahan and Cazvin was 
cruelly revenged by the massacre of several 
thousands in each city. 

The ordinary excuse of zeal for the glory 
of Islam— that is to say, the bigotry which 
has sometimes really prompted cruel aggres- 
sions, but has far more frequently been 
assumed as a mask to cover ambition or 
rapacity, cannot in this case be urged in 
palliation of these grasping and sanguinary 
transactions, probably the worst, as they 
were the last, of the life of Mahmood. Re- 
turning triumphant to Ghuznee, he was 
attacked by a disease which soon completely 
prostrated his extraordinary physical and 
mental energies, and of which he died, after 
a reign of thirty-three years. During pa- 
roxysms of excruciating agony, he might well 
have envied even the wretched slaves whom 
his marauding incursions had made so cheap 
that purchasers could not be found for them 
at ten dirhems (about 4^. 7d,) a head. At 
such moments his hundred measures of 
jewels * could aflbrd but poor consolation ; 
even the delusive doctrine of the Koran con- 
demned alike the means by which they had 
been acquired, and the master-passion whose 
strength was never manifested more forcibly 
than in the closing scenes of his eventful 
career. AVhen taking a sorrowful leave of 
his great possessions, the dying Sultan per- 
haps thought bitterly of a sentiment some of 
the numerous poets of his court might have 
rhymed, though scarcely so sweetly as our 
own Southey : 

“ In huaven ambilion cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell — ” 

He had ample reason to regret leaving a 
world in which he had — with reverence for 
the sacred text be it spoken, laid up much 
treasure for many years nor is it probable 
that he could look for reward or even pardon 
in another, on the ground of faithful service 
to the cause of Islam. 

Notwithstanding his character for bigotry, 
and frequent and public invocations of Divine 
assistance, a careful review of Mahmood’s 

• Hearing of the wealth of the SamanI princes, 
who had accumulated jewels enough to fill seven 
measures, he exclaimed exultingly, that he possessed 
sufficient to fill an hundred. 

! On this point, see Elphinstone, vol. i., p. 569 . 
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actions renders it more than doubtful whe- 
ther all these were not hollow pretences to 
raise the enthusiasm of his more truthful 
followers who, it must be borne in mind, 
had been accustomed from the earliest 
times to prayer before battle, and thanks- 
givings in the hour of victory. If he were 
really a sceptic f regarding the creed which 
lie made the pretext for destroying or en- 
slaving unoffending multitudes, his condition 
was wretched indeed ; but if he did actually 
believe it au imperative duty to increase 
the numbers of the faithful,^^ at all costs, 
then at least his conduct, with the exception 
of some few memorable instances, was very 
unaccountable; for, besides his apathy in 
not endeavouring to establish Moslem colo- 
nics in India, schools, or other means of 
instruction, it appears that he never hesi- 
tated to exercise perfect tolerance whenever 
it suited his views. The rajah of Canouj, 
for instance (his only ally), was an uncon- 
verted Hindoo; he appointed a strict de- 
votee to the throne of Guzerat ; employed a 
large body of native cavalry, without regard 
to their religion, and contrary to orthodox 
Mohammedanism — circumstances which 
would testify liberality of feeling, but for 
their manifest inconsistency with other 
parts of his conduct, for which excessive 
zeal is urged in apology. 

The house of Ghuznee reached its culmi- 
nating point in the person of Mahraood^s 
turbulent son, Masaud, who, having deposed 
and blinded his brother Mohammed, after 
five months^ rule, mounted the throne, and 
completed the remaining conquest of Persia, 
except the province of Pars. He made 
three expeditions into India, during which 
he captured Sersooty on the Sutlej, quelled 
a rebellion at Lahore, and stationed a garri - 
son in Sonpat, near Delhi. In the mean- 
while the Seljuks completely defeated his 
general, and compelled Masaud, on his 
return, to march against them in person. 
After two years of indecisive operations a 
battle took place near Mcru, in which the 
Ghuznevides were totally routed. The sul- 
tan returned to Ghuznee, but finding it 
hopeless to restore order there, determined 
to withdraw to India. All respect for his 
authority was however destroyed, and soon 
after crossing the Indus, the remnant of his 
forces mutinied against him, and placed the 
injured Mohammed on the throne, a.d. 
1040. This prince being rendered incapa- 
ble by blindness of conducting the govern- 
ment^ transferred the administration to his 
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son Ahmed, ono of wliosc first acts was to 
put his uncle tiic deposed king to death.. 
But the sins of this family, committed on 
the pica of just retaliation, did not end here. 
Modood, ilic sou of Masaud, on hearing of 
his fathcr^s murder, quitted Balkh, where 
he had been engaged in watching the pro- 
ceedings of the Seljuks, and with a small 
body of troops made his way from Ghuznee 
to Lahore. At Futtchabad, in the valley of 
Laghman, he was met by Mohammed with 
Ahmed and other relatives, who after a 
fierce contest were defeated, taken prisoners, 
and all put to death by the conqueror, with 
the exception of Prince Abdool, a son of Mo- 
hammed’s, who was spared for the sake of 
kindness shown to Masaud during his capti- 
vity. Modood had not yet removed all domes- 
tic foes — the opposition of his own brother, 
Madood, was still to be overcome, and it 
threatened to be troublesome, this prince 
having obtained possession of Lahore and 
its dependencies. The armies of the rival 
brothers were marshalled for action when 
the dispute for superiority was suddenly 
terminated by the death of Madood and his 
vizier (prime minister) apparently by poison. 
The forces then coalesced under Modood, 
who contrived not only to occupy Ghuznee, 
but to recover Transoxiana, which he was 
perhaps enabled to do the more readily from 
having espoused the daughter of a Seljuk 
chief But while thus successful in the 
west, the rajcdi of Delhi recovered the terri- 
tory seized by ]\Iasaud beyond the Sutlej; 
and elated by this first success, pushed his 
forces to the very gates of Nagarcot. Volun- 
teers crowded into thePunjaub, and entered 
with such ardour into the enterprise that 
the temple-fortress, despite its strong posi - 
tion and garrison, became again their own. 
Tdie Moslems driven thence took refuge in 
Lahore, and after a seven months^ siege, 
during which no succour arrived from Ghuz- 
nee, w^ere well nigh reduced to despair, when 
swearing to stand by each other to the last 
they rushed out upon the enemy, and by 
one determined effort induced the Hindoos 
to disperse, and raise the siege. Modood 
died A.n. 1041), one of his last acts of trea- 
chery being to render Ghor tributary and 
in some sort dependent on liimself, by per- 
fidiously murdering the prince whom he had 
promised to assist in recovering possession 
of the throne. The speedy decline of the 
house of Ghuznee from this period would be 
of little interest but for its important bear- 
ing on the fortunes of Hindoostan, nor does 


it seem necessary to follow in detail the 
tedious and distasteful accounts of con- 
spiracies and assassinations which too gene- 
rally form the staple of oriental historians, 
the progress and condition of the people 
being rarely even alluded to. Suffice it to 
say, that the second successor of Modood 
succeeded in recovering Nagarcot from the 
Hindoos, but being compelled to oppose the 
sedition of a chief named Toghral in Seestan, 
marched to attack the rebels, leaving the 
bulk of his army in India. His force proved 
unequal to the task, and he was compelled 
to shut himself up in Ghuznee, where he 
was seized and put to death with nine princes 
of the blood-royal. Toghral seized upon the 
vacant throne, but was assassinated within 
forty days; and the army, having by this 
time returned from India, resolved upon 
continuing the crown in the family of the 
founder of the kingdom. Three princes of 
his lineage were discovered imprisoned in a 
distant fort, and their claims being nearly 
equal were decided by lot. The chance fell 
on Farokhzad, whose brother and successor 
Ibrahim, celebrated for sanctity, captured 
several cities on the Sutlej. In the follow- 
ing reign (that of Masaud 11.) the royal 
residence began to be transferred to Lahore 
(about A.D. iTOO.) 

Behram, a prince of great literary renown, 
acceded to the throne in 1118, but after 
thirty years of peace and prosperity, com- 
mitted an act of cruel injustice, which led to 
his own ruin and the extinction of his dynasty. 
Having had a difference with his son-in- 
law, the prince of Ghor, he caused him to 
be put to death ; and after a long contest 
with the brother of his victim, succeeded in 
defeating and slaying him also, under cir- 
cumstances of aggravated barbarity. Ala- 
oo-deen Soor, indignant at the fate of his 
murdered brothers, entered the territories 
of their destroyer at the head of a small but 
determined force, compelled him to fly for 
his life, and seizing on Ghuznee, devoted 
the magnificent city, and its miserable in- 
habitants, for three (or some say nine days) 
to the desolating effects of flame, slaughter, 
and pillage. The superb monuments of its 
kings were utterly demolished, except those 
of Mahmood, Masaud, and Ibrahim. Beh- 
ram strove to take refuge in India, but died 
on his way, worn out by fatigue and disap- 
pointment. His son Khosru continued the 
retreat to Lahore, and there established 
himself, a.d. 1152. The next king, Khosru 
Malik, the last of the race of Subuktugeen 
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reigned in tranquillity for twenty-seven 
years, and was then defeated and taken 
prisoner, mth his family, and eventually 
slain by the Ghor princes, from whom his 
house thus received the final blow, in return 
for a long series of injuries and aggressions. 

House of Ghor. — Shahab-oo-deen, the 
conqueror of Malik, on taking possession of 
Lahore, was supported by an army drawn 
from all the warlike provinces between the 
Indus and Oxus, and accustomed to contend 
with the Seljuks and the northern hordes of 
Tartary. Being at liberty to direct his ex- 
clusive attention to India, he probably ex- 
pected to subjugate extensive territories 
with case and rapidity, owing to the peace- 
ful character of the people, the more so as 
their chief rulers were at variance with one 
another. Of the existing kingdoms the 
greatest were those of Delhi, held by the 
clan of Tomara; Ajmeer, by that of Chou- 
han; Cammj by the Rahtorcs, and Guzerat 
by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the 
Chalukas. The Tomara chief dying with- 
out male issue, adopted his grandson 
Pritlnu rajah of Ajmeer, who thus acceded 
to the double authority, greatly to the mor- 
tification of the rajah of Canouj, another 
grandson of the deceased rulcr^s. 

These internal dificrcnccs did not how- 
ever prevent very determined resistance 
being oflcrcd to a foreign foe, though it 
probably marred the cfiect 'which might 
have resulted from a more united plan of 
defence. None of the Hindoo principalities 
fell without a severe struggle, and some 
were never entirely subdued, owing chiefiy 
to the essentially warlike habits, and pecu- 
liar social position of the Rajpoots, whose 
almost feudal system of government, led 
them to contest the ground, not so much in 
a single great action, as inch by inch, each 
man fighting for his own chief, and his own 
hearth and home. The origin of this still 
powerful and interesting class has been 
alluded to (sec p. 42), and will be more par- 
ticularly mentioned in commenting on the 
characteristics of the Hindoo population. 
Here it may be observed, that had their prac- 
tical ability and energy in time of peace kept 
pace with their chivalrous enthusiasm and 
unswerving resolution under the stimulus of 
war, India might have spurned the hateful 
yoke of the Sloslems. But the constant 
use of pernicious drugs, seconding only too 
effectually the enervating tendencies of an 
eastern clime, brought indolence and sen- 
suality in their train, and while rendering 


their victims daily more infatuated with the 
varied forms of idolatry, which rapidly multi- 
plied, to the extinction of more spiritual 
aspirations — induced also inertion and list- 
Icssncss with regard to material dangers, ' 
until the hour for preparation was passed, and 
no alternatives remained save death, slavery, ' 
or ni^ostacy. Then indeed they kept the j 
foe at bay with the courage of the lion, | 
and braved their fate with more than Spar- , 
tan fortitude. Thus Shahab-oo-deen and ' 
his successors found their task long and j 
tedious, and repeatedly contested the pos- | 
session of the same ground. The first | 
attack was directed against Frith wi rajah, i 
and took place at Tirouri, between Tanesur 
and Kurnaul, on the great plain where most 
of the conflicts for paramount power in India, 
have been decided. The Hindoos succeeded 
in outflanking and completely routing the 
Mussulmans, who charged after their usual 
method with successive bodies of cavalry, 
Shahal) himself was dangerously wounded, 
and after a pursuit of forty miles escaped 
w'ith difficulty to Lahore, where, having col- 
lected the wreck of his army, he crossed the 
Indus, and after visiting his brother at Ghor, 
settled at Ghuzncc. 

Two years later (1193) having recruited a 
fresh force he again encountered Prithwi 
rajah, whom he overcame by the dangerous 
stratagem, so frequently recorded in Moham- 
medan annals, of a pretended flight. The 
immense Hindoo army followed in headlong 
pursuit, when a body of Afghan horse 
12,000 strong, suddenly wheeled round and 
charged upon them with terrible effect; 
the viceroy of Delhi and many chiefs were 
slain on the field, and the bravo rajah liim- 
sclf being captured, was put to death in cold 
blood by his merciless opponent, who soon 
afterwards, having taken Ajmeer, massacred I 
some thousands of its inhabitants, reserving 
the rest for slavery. In 1194, Jaya Chan- 
dra, the rajah of Canouj, was defeated and 
slain on the Jumna;* Canouj and Benares 
were taken by Shahab, whose power was 
thus extended into Behar. In the follow- 
ing year Gwalior, in Bundelcund, and several 
other strong positions there, as also in Ro- 
hilcund, were successively seized, and the 
invader pursued his conquering career until 
tlifi death of his brother placed him on the 
throne of Ghor, a.d. 1202. His four years^ 

• The body was recognised by the false teeth, or 
according to other writers, by the golden studs re- 
quired to fix the natural ones into their sockets, on 
account of extreme age. 
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reign was full of vicissitudes. A report of his bands with their united hordes, swept 
his death during a war with the king of like a desolating torrent over the Moham- 
Kharizm,* occasioned the defection of seve- medan kingdoms. Altamsh, by politic con- 
ral of his western tributaries, and the wild duct, succeeded in shielding most of his ter- 
tribo of the Gukkurs issued from their ritories from the fury of Jengis and his 
mountains in the north of the Punjaub, myriads ; but Sinde and Moultan, under the 
took Lahore, and devastated the whole pro- dominion of a refractory Moslem governor, 
vincc. Kootb-oo-deen, originally a Turki did not escape so easily. In the former place, 
slave, but raised by Shahab to the govern- 10,000 prisoners were massacred on account 
ment of his Indian possessions, remained of a searcity of provisions in the Mogul camp, 
faithful to his patron, aided him in recover- Altamsh employed the last six years of 
ing the Punjaub, and induced the Gukkurs his life in completing the conquest of Hin- 
to embrace Islamism. Shahab was, however, doostan Proper, that is, in bringing the 
slain in his camp on the Indus by a band of principalities into partial dependence, in 
these mountaineers, who, stimulated by the which state they continued during the 
desire of revenge, having lost relations in the whole period of -Tartar and subsequently of 
late war, swam across the river at midnight, Mogul supremacy, the degree of subjection 
and entered the royal camp unopposed.f varying greatly with the character of the 
He left no son ; and, although his nephew reigning prince, and being occasionally in- 
Mahmood was proclaimed throughout the terrupted by isolated attempts at freedom 
whole of his uncle^s dominions, yet these on the part of native rulers. The caliph of 
broke up without a struggle into separate Bagdad formally recognized the new king- 
states. The deceased monarch had care- dom, in which, during the general subver- 
fully trained several Turki slaves, of whom sion of Mohammedan governments, no less 
three were in possession of extensive govern- than fifteen sovereign princes (of Ghor, Kha- 
ments at the time of his death. The most rizm, Bagdad, &c.,) took refuge at one time, 
noted, Kootb-oo-deen, was invested by Mali- during the reign of Bulbun or Balin (1266 
mood with the insignia of royalty, A.D, 1200, to 1286). The only monarch of this line 
and thus commenced the line, named from claiming especial notice is the Sultana 
the seat of government, the Slave-kings of Rezia, who, Ferishta writes, was endowed 
Delhi, The whole of Hindoostan Proper with every princely virtue, and those who 
(of course excluding the Deccan), except scrutinise her actions most severely will find 
Malwa and some contiguous districts, had in her no fault but that she was a woman.^^ 
now been subjugated in a greater or less So great was the confidence of her father 
degree ; Sinde and Bengal were in rapid Altamsh in her practical ability, that during 
course of reduction, but in Guzerat little his campaigns he left Rezia in charge of the 
dominion had been acquired beyond that home authority in preference to his sons, 
connected with the possession of the capital. Her administration when raised to the 
which was for a short time retained. Thus throne (after the deposition of her brother, 
an Indian empire was established, of which a weak and incompetent prince) is repre- 
thc Indus formed the western boundary, sen ted as unexceptionable; but the faction by 
though before this epoch there seems reason whom her accession had been opposed raised 
to believe that India,” in the common acep- a rebellion, on the pretext of the undue 
tation of the term, had a far wider extent. partiality evinced to an Abyssinian slave 

Altamsh acceded in 1211; he was of a who had been elevated to the rank of Ameer- 
noble fiunily, but had been sold as a slave by ul-omra. The sultana marched for its sup- 
his envious brothers. During his reign the pression,but the army mutinied and delivered 
whole face of Asia was changed by a terrible up their sovereign to the hostile leader, a 
scourge. Jengis Khan, originally a petty Turki chief, who, becoming enamoured of his 
chief among tlie Moguls, having subdued captive, married her and proceeded to assert 
the three nations of Tartary and swelled her rights against his former confederates. 

• Kharizra, the Chorasmia of the ancients, a city wut {Eagle's nest), a famous fortress in the Kohistan, ' 
which gives its name to the province, became in- tenanted by a cruel and powerful set of fanatics, who 
dependent under Atziz, the revolting governor of a for more than a century and-a-half were the dread of ' 
behuk Sultan, by the aid of the Khitans, a Tartar orthodox Mohammedans; the caliph on his throne 
tribe. The Kharizm kings conquered Ghor, and and the dervise in his cell, alike falling victims to the i 
were overthrown by Jengis Khan. . * knives of these midnight assassins, who were at length ' 

t By another account, the death of Shahab is at- extirpated by Hulaku Khan. Their chief was termed ; 
tributed to one of the Fedeyan or zealots of the Bheikh-ul-Jubbul, or Old Man of the Mountain, 
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could not shake his faith in one whom he 
had reared from infancy. He therefore 
crossed the Ganges with very few attendants 
to meet and welcome the conqueror, whom he 
was fondly embracing at the moment when 
the heartless ingratc, by a preconcerted sig- 
nal, summoned the assassins posted for the 
purpose, who, coming forward, stabbed the 
king to the heart, and fastening his head 
upon a spear, carried it through the city. 
The two sous of the rajah he inveigled into 
his power, and caused to be put to death. 
He then strove, by lavish gifts and profusion 
in shows and festivals, to reconcile the people 
to his usurpation. Public granaries were 
constructed, prices fixed for all commodities, 
importation encouraged by loans to mer- 
chants, and exportation prohibited ; the 
origin of these measures being a desire to 
reduce the pay of the troops and the con- 
sequent necessity of diminishing the cxpence 
of living. Although, during his prolonged 
administration, Ala-oo-decn showed himself 
ignorant and capricious, as well as cruel 
and arbitrary; though his arrogance and 
covetousness constantly increased, yet his 
twenty years* reign left the country in a far 
better condition than it had been under the 
sway of his kind but weak predecessor : so 
true it is that in despotic governments, one 
vigorous tyrant, whose will is the law of all, 
generally occasions less suffering than the 
feeble though gentle sovereign, who, inca- 
pable of swaying an undivided sceptre, shares 
his power with a crowd of petty despots, by 
whose harassing exactions the strength and 
wealth of the nation is gradually frittered 
away. Several Mogul invasions from Trans- 
oxiana (the last for many years) were re- 
pelled by Ala; the most serious occurred 
A.D. 1299, and was attended with great suf- 
fering to the people of Delhi. A fierce con- 
test took place between armies of extraordi- 
nary magnitude, and was gained chiefly by 
the valour of the Moslem general, Zafar 
Khan, who, having become an object of 
jealousy to his treacherous master, was pur- 
posely left unsupported. Perceiving his 
situation, the flying foe turned back and 
cut him and his small detachment to pieces, 
after a resistance worthy of his character. 
The Mogul chiefs taken at this and other 
times were trampled to death by elephants, 
and the men butchered in cold blood, to the 
number of 9,000 in a single instance. Fear- 
ing, perhaps, the spirit of vengeance to which 
such ferocity might give rise, Ala suddenly 
discharged the whole of the Mogul converts 



;After two severe conflicts, both Rezia and 
[.her husband were taken and put to death 
in cold blood, a.d. 1239. The short reigns 
of the two succeeding kings both ended in 
deposition and murder : that of the latter is 

f memorable for a Mogul incursion through 
Tibet into Bengal, the only one recorded 
ffrom that quarter during the period of 
[authentic history; on the north-western 
t frontier they were frequent and destructive. 
7’he assassination of Kei Kobad (a cruel and 
dissolute monarch) in 1288, paved the way 
for a new dynasty. 

Home of 'Khilji. — Jelal-oo-decn was placed 
on the throne by his tribe, the (Khilji*) 
when seventy years of age, in spite of his 
own reluctance. At the end of his reign 
the Deccan was invaded by his nephew, 
Ala-oo-deen, who, diverting the attention 
of the Hindoo princes by a pretence of 
having quarrelled with his uncle and being 
about to join the Hindoo ruler of Raja- 
mundri, succeeded in marching at the head 
of a chosen body of 8,000 horse to 
Deogiri (Doulatabad), a distance of 700 
miles, great part of it through the moun- 
tains and forests of the Yindya range. 
Deogiri, the capital of Ranidco, rajah of 
]\Iaharashta, once reached was taken with- 
out difticulty, as Ramdeo, utterly unpre- 
pared for an assault, had no means of de- 
fending it, but retired to a hill-fort with a 
body of 3,000 or 4,000 citizens and domes- 
tics. The town was pillaged and the mer- 
chants tortured to make them surrender 
their treasures. The fortress might have 
held out auecessfully, but that in the hurry 
of victualling the garrison sacks of salt had 
been taken in mistake for grain. The rajah 
was consequently obliged to make the best 
terras he could, which involved the payment 
of gold and jewels to an immense amount, 
and the cession of Elikpoor and its depen- 
dencies. Ala-oo-deen returned in triumph 
through Candeish into Malwa, but his am- 
bition, stimulated by the success of his late 
unjust proceedings, prompted the seizure of 
the throne of India. For this end, he 
scrupled not at the commission of a crime, 
heinous in itself to the highest degree, and 
if possible, by the circumstances 
under which it was perpetrated. 

The counsellors of the aged monarch had 
emphatically warned him of the crafty and 
unscrupulous -character of his nephew, but 

tC Aflhl® «^ttled among 

tac Afghans with whom their name is almost in- 
variably found associated. 
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from his service, a violent and imprudent 
measure, for which, though habitually tur- 
bulent, they appear to have given no imme- 
diate cause. Driven to despair, some of them 
entered into a conspiracy to assassinate the 
king, who, detecting the plot, caused the 
whole, to the number of 16,000, to be mas- 
sacred, and their families sold into slavery. 

Very extensive conquests were made in 
the Deccan by the Moslems under the 
leadership of Cafur, a slave and eunuch, 
taken in the capture of Guzerat, but pro- 
moted by Ala to high command. Maha- 
rashta and Carnata were subjugated, the 
princes who still retained their dominions 
being compelled to pay tribute, while the suc- 
cessor of Ramdeo (the rajah of Deogiri, pre- 
viously conquered) having refused to do so, 
was put to death. The spirit of the Hin- 
doos was however yet far from being com- 
pletely bowed under the Mussulman yoke. 
Guzerat revolted ; Chittore (a celebrated hill- 
fort in Mewar) was recovered by Rana 
(prince) Hamir ; and Harpal or Ilari Pala 
(son-in-law to Ramdeo) raised an extensive 
insurrection in the Deccan, and expelled 
many of the foreign garrisons. 

These ill-tidings coming one upon an- 
other, produced in the mind of Ala-oo-deen 
transports of rage, which a constitution 
weakened by habitual intemperance and un- i 
ceasing anxiety could ill bear. Conspiracies 
and Insurrections, real and imaginary, cm- | 
bittered every hour of his life; and the well- 
nigh successful attempt of his nephew 
prince Soliman, to seize the throne by a plot 
similar in its perfidy to his own, inspired 
constant suspicions of domestic treachery. | 
The only being in whom he trusted, Cafur, 
his victorious general, proved to be a hypo- 
crite, designing and ambitious as himself; 
who, after alienating from his master the 
chief nobility, induced him, by innumerable 
artifices, to imprison the unofending queen 
and her children, and then hastened his 
decease by poison. 

Under the alleged authority of a forged 
will, (by which Ala bequeathed the throne to 
an infant son, and appointed Cafur regent,) 
the traitor assumed the reins of government, 
cauaed the eyes of the captive princes to be 
put out, and sent assassins to dispatch a 
third named Mobarik. The plot failed; 
Cafur was himself murdered by the royal 
guard ; and Mobarik succeeded to the throne, 
A.D. 1317, after blinding his infant brother, 
who was immured in a hill-fort for life. 
Under a government where the extirpation 


of possible rivals was deemed a matter of 
expediency (that lying word so often used in 
diplomacy to make wrong seem right, or at 
least disguise its full wickedness), even such 
barbarity as this might create little aversion, 
but to provide against any such feeling, 
while yet unsettled on the throne, Mobarik 
set free all prisoners, to the amount of 
17,000, restored the lands confiscated by his 
father, removed his oppressive taxes, and abo- 
lished all restrictions on trade and property. : 
He then marched to the Deccan and captured 
Ilarpal, who was inhumanly sentenced to 
be flayed alive. A converted Hindoo slave, 
styled Khosru Khan, was made vizier; by 
him Malabar was conquered, and this service | 
so won upon Mobarik, that confiding the | 
whole administration to his favourite, he | 
commenced a course of the most odious and 
degrading debauchery. A continual suc- 
cession of disturbances and rebellions fol- 
lowed, attended with all the pernicious ex- 
citement of cruel tortures and executions; 
but the king, like his wretched father, was 
doomed to receive his death-blow, not at 
the hands of his indignant and cruelly in- 
jured subjects, but from the serpent whom i 
he had cherished in his bosom. Khosru ! 
occupied the palace with his creatures, filled | 
the capital with Hindoo troops of his own ; 
caste, and then, the web being woven, | 
murdered his infatuated victim and seized | 
tlije vacant throne. After completely extir- | 
pating the house of Lodi, the usurper strove j 
to gain over the ameers or nobles, and | 
some of them consented to take ofldee under j 
him. Others refused, and joined Toghlak, i | 
governor of the Punjaub, who marched to | 
Delhi, and after the defeat and death of 
Khosru, was proclaimed king, a.d. 1321. 

House of Toghlak, — The new ruler (the 
son of a Turki slave by an Indian mother) 
proved a blessing to the people by whom | 
he had been chosen. Order was restored ! 
to the internal administration, and the | 
threatened invasion of the Moguls on the ! 
north-west checked by a line of defences | 
formed along the Afghan frontier; Telingana ! 
was conquered, as also Dacca ; Tirhoot (for- 
merly Mithila) reduced, and the rajah t^en 
prisoner by Toghlak, who, when returning 
victorious to his capital, a.d. 1326, was 
crushed to death, with five other persons, by 
the fall of a wooden pavilion, greeted to re- 
ceive him by his son and successor, to whom a 
treacherous design is attributed. Moham- 
med Toghlak, on whose reputation the 
stigma of parricide is thus affixed, was re- 
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Markable for great talents, often wickedly, 
;and sometimes so wildly used, as to render 
Jiis sanity a doubtful question. In languages, 
logic, Greek philosophy, mathematics and 
medicine, his attainments were extraordi- 
inary; in war he was brave and active; in 
’domestic life devout, abstinent and moral. 
[Notwithstanding all this, he proved one of 
the worst kings under whose scourge India has 
' ever bled and suffered. When released from 
[ the fear of invasion on the part of the Moguls, 
f whose absence was obtained by an enormous 
I bribe — ho completed the reduction of the 
[Deccan; and then gave the rein to his 
[ ambitious but ill-digested schemes, by as- 
! sembliug an army (comprising, according to 
^ Perish ta, 370,000 horse), intended for the 
\ conquest of Persia, but which, after it had 
consumed his treasures, dispersed for want 
of pay, carrying pillage and disorganization 
in every quarter. Next followed an at- 
tempt upon China. For this 100,000 men 
were sent through the Himalaya Mountains, 
and having with loss and difficulty effected 
a passage, were met on the enemy^s frontier 
by a powerful force, with whom fatigue and 
want of provisions rendered the invaders 
unable to cope. The approach of the wet 
season compelled a speedy retreat, which 
the pursuit of the Chinese, the difficulties of 
the route, famine and heavy rains, made so 
disastrous, that at the end of fifteen days, 
scarcely a man survived to tell the tale, and 
many of those left behind in garrisons during 
the advance of the ill-fated force, were put 
to death by the unreasoning rage of the 
disappointed king. An endeavour to fill the 
royal treasury, by substituting paper, for 
copper, tokens,* utterly failed in its object, 
from the known insolvency of the govern- 
ment, and it seriously injured trade and 
impoverished the people; who, no longer 
able to endure the increasing pressure of 
taxation, deserted the towns and fled to the 
woods, in some places maintaining them- 
selves by rapine. The infuriated despot 
ordered out his army, as if for a great hunt, 

■ surrounded an extensive tract of country, as 
is usual in an Indian chase, and then com- 
manded the circle to close and slaughter all 
within it (mostly inoffensive peasants), like 
wild beasts, hlore than once was this hor- 
rible performance repeated ; and on a sub- 

* coinage, it may be remarked that 

at time of Cafur’s invasion, there was, according 
to Fenshta, no silver coinage intheCamaUo: and 
colonel Bnggs remarks that the same was true, to a 
certain extent, till very lately, the coimnoa coin 


sequent occasion, its atrocities were paral- 
leled by a general massacre of the inhabi- • 
tants of the great city of Canouj. Famine, 
induced by cruelty and misgovernment, 
brought to a climax the miseries of the nation, 
and various attempts were made to break 
the fetters of such unbearable oppression. 
Mohammed^s own nephew took up arms in 
Malwa, but was defeated and flayed alive ; 
the governor of the Punjaub next rebelled, 
and he also was subdued and slain. 

Bengal, and soon afterwards the Carnatic, 
revolted under Moslem governors, and were 
never again subdued ; Carnata and Telin- 
gana combined succesfully under native 
rajahs for the recovery of their indepen- 
dence; and lesser struggles took place in 
every quarter. The Amperf Judeeda, or 
new nobles (the name given to the Mogul 
chiefs and their descendants, who, having 
invaded India, had embraced Islamism and 
the service of the kings of Delhi at the same 
time), became seditious in the Deccan; and 
in Malwa, seventy of them were treacherously 
massacred by the new governor, a man of 
low origin, desirous to show liis zeal — upon 
which the officers of the same nation in 
Guzerat, prevailed on the rest of the troops 
to join them in insurrection. Mohammed 
in person advanced for its. suppression, and 
ravaged his own province as if it had been 
that of an enemy, devoting the rich towns j 
of Cambay and Surat to plunder. With ; 
equal vigour he proceeded to quell a general | 
rebellion in the Deccan ; but no sooner was 
seeming quiet restored in one place by a 
costly cflusion of blood, than new distur- 
bances broke out in another. The king, 
wearied out with marching and counter- 
marching, fell a victim to a fever, caused, it 
is said, by a surfeit of fish, but more pro- 
bably by anxiety of mind, added to the 
unceasing tumult of his own ungovernable 
passions. He died at Tatta, whither he had 
proceeded in pursuit of some fugitives from 
Guzerat, who had taken refuge with the 
Rajpoot princes of Sinde. The only marvel 
is, that he should have been permitted to 
reign twenty-seven years, and yet escape the 
common fate of Asiatic tyrants — poison or 
the sword. Few could ever have provoked 
such an end more pertinaciously than 
Mohammed Toghlak, who, in spite of his 

being the pagoda ; there was also another gold coin 
called B.fanam^ in value about equal to a sixpence. 

t Ameer, Emir or Mir alike signify noble, com- 
mander, chief. Thus, Ameer-ool-omra, means head 
of the newbies, or commander-in-cbieU 
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intellectual ^ifts and personal bravery, 
alternately excited emotions of horror and 
contempt in the breasts of his subjects, 
evincing alike in his extensive projects or 
less disastrous follies, the same utter reck- 
lessness witli regard to their lives and pro- 
perties. Thus-desiring to transfer the 
capital from the magnificent city of Delhi 
to Dcogiri, as being a more central position, 
he proceeded to attempt the execution of this 
design, by ordering all the inhabitants of the 
former, to remove at once to the latter place, 
to which he pve the name of Doulatabad, 
and there built the massive fort still existing. 
After this the people were twice permitted to 
return to Dcllii, and twice compelled, on pain 
of death, to leave it : these movements being 
all, more or less, attended with the horrors 
of famine, occasioning the death of thou- 
sands, ami ruin and distress to many more. 
As an instance of his minor freaks, may be 
noticed that of having a stately mausoleum ^ 
erected over a carious tooth, extracted dur- 
ing his campaign in tlie Carnatic, and this 
too at a time when his troops, ravaged by 
pestilence and decimated by civil war, found 
full employment in heaping a little earth 
over their fallen comrades. In the early 
part of this reign, the Mohammedan em- 
pire east of the Indus, was more extensive 
than at any other period ; but the provinces 
lost during its continuance were not all 
I rc"airied till the time of Aurungzebe, and 
the royal autliority received a shock which 
the iron grasp of the Mogul dynasty alone 
sufiiced to counterbalance. 

Eerozc Toghlak succeeded to the throne, 
in the absence of direct heirs, chiefiy by the 
influence of the Hindoo chiefs, and \aftcr 
some disturbances raised by the Mogul 
mercenaries. His reign stands out in 
pleasing contrast, not oidy to that of his 
predecessor, but to despotic rulers in general. 
Rejecting the pursuit of wliat is commonly 
called glory, he recognised the independence 
of Reugal and the Deccan, and without 
seeking to extend the empire by the 
sword, employed himself in its consolidation 
and improvement. The diminution of capi- 
tal punishments, the abolition of torture and 
mutilation, the removal of numerous vexa- 
tious taxes, alterations in the collection 
of the revenue, the abrogation of fluctuating 
and precarious imposts— all spoke the earnest 
solicitude of the ruler for the welfare of the 
people. Reservoirs and cauals for irrigation, 
mosques, colleges, caravanserais, hospitals, 
public baths, bridges, and many other edifices 
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were erected, and the revenues of certain 
lands assigned for their maintenance. The 
chief of these works still remains a noble 

nionument to the memory of its founder 

VIZ., a canal extending from the point 
where the Jumna leaves the mountains by 
Kurnaul to Hansi and Hissar. It reaches 
to the river Gayar ^ and was formerly con- 
nected with the Sutlej. A portion, extend- 
ing about 200 miles, has been restored by i 
the Rritish government, and will be described | 
in the topographical section. I 

Feroze long retained his energies ; but in ' 
his eighty-seventh year, increasing infirmities ' 
compelleil him to abdicate in favour of his 
eldest son, Nasir-oo-decn, a.d. 1385. This i 
prince was displaced in little more than a 
year by two of his cousins, who having 
secured the person of the old king, proclaimed 
his grandson, Gheias-oo-deen, sovereign ; 
soon after which event, Feroze died, aged 
ninety. Gheias, in five months, was de- 
posed and murdered by the kinsmen who 
had placed him on the tlirone. His suc- 
cessor, Abu-bekir, was displaced by the ])re- 
viously exiled monarch, Nasir-oo-clceii, after 
a long and severe contest, during which 
Delhi repeatedly changed hands. The 
Hindoos took an active part in the struggle, 
and the household troops, who were all 
foreigners, having shown particular hostility 
to the conqueror, were banished the city, 
none being permitted to remain if incapable 
of pronouncing a certain letter pcctiliar to 
the languages of Ilindoostan, The rule 
of Nasir was weak and inefficient, and 
that of his son, Mahmood, who acceded to 
power ill 1391, while yet a minor, em- 
barrassed yet more the public affairs. 
Mozuticr Klian, the governor of Gnzerat 
began to act as an irresponsible ruler; 
wliile Malwa and tlie little province of Caii- 
deish permanently threw off the yoke, and 
remained independent principalities until 
the time of Akbcr. The vizier of Mahmood, 
with peculiar disloyalty, seized on the pro- 
vince of Juanpoor and founded a kingdom. 

1 he remaining territories were torn with the 
dissensions of jarring factions, and each party 
was occupied with its own quarrels, when the 
fierce onslaught of a foreign foe involved all 
in a common calamity. 

Ameer l^mur, better known as Timur Beg ; 
(chief or commander) or as Tamerlane, has ' ! 
been designated ‘'the fire-brand of the uni- ' 
verse, “ the apostle of desolation, and by ; 
various other opprobrious epithets, all of which j 
his own autobiography,if its authenticity may i j 
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^ trusted, proves to have been fully merited * 
pHe claimed a remote descent from the same 
btock as Jengis Khan, whom he in many 
Spints resembled; for, though born near 
ISamarcand, in a comparatively civilized 
[country, and a zealous Mussulman by pro- 
fession, Timur was as barbarous -in his war- 
fare, and as short-sighted (though more 
treacherous and wily) in his policy as the 
ferocious Mogul. 13oth were unprincipled 
marauders, who overran countries and 
filaughtered unoffending myriads, for plun- 
der; but the latter, while everywhere carry- 
ing anarchy, famine, and pestilence in his 
train, and sparing neither nation nor creed, 
invariably asserted zeal for Islam as the 
main spring of his actions, and by a strange 
mixture of superstition and egotism, seems 
to have succeeded in deceiving himself at 
least, as to the true character and conse- 
quences of his career. The Seyeds or legi- 
timate descendants of ‘Miis holiness the 
prophet’^ (through Ali and Fatima), were 
the exclusive objects of his protection, and 
their exemption from a personal share in the 
horrors of war, he considered, or pretended 
to consider, a certain means of absolution for 
a life spent in unceasing aggression on the 
individual and collective rights of the rest of 
mankind. Having united the hordes of 
Tartary in the same manner, though not to 
the same extent as Jengis had done, Timur, 
after conquering Persia and Transoxiana, 
ravaged Tartary, Georgia, and Mesopotamia, 
with parts of Russia and Siberia. Candahar, 
Ghuziicc, and Cabool, to the frontiers of 
Hiiulooslan, were also subjugated and placed 
under the government of Peir Mohammed, 
the grandson of Timur, who endeavoured to 
extend his dominions to the south-east by 
an attack on the Afghans in the Solimaii 
mountains; which proving successful, the 
invader eventually proceeded to cross the 
Indus and occupy the city of Ouch, whence 
he marched to invest Moultan. The place 
was hravcly defended, and Peir lay for six 
^onths before its walls. Meanwhile Timur, 
^earning the doubtful state of affairs, re- 
nounced his intention of invading the more 
^distant provinces of the Chinese empire, and 
iconducted his forces to India, a.d. 1398, 


being, he alleged, stimulated thereto by 
accounts of the gross idolatry stilj suffered 
to extend its influence throughout the 
countries swayed by Moslem rulers. Fol- 
lowing the usual route to Cabool, he marched 
by Haryub and Bunnoo to Dinkot, a place 
on the Indus to the south of the Salt range, 
whose exact position is not known. After 
crossing the river, by a bridge of rafts and 
reeds, he advanced to the Hydaspes, and 
marched down its banks, ravaging the 
country as he passed, as far as Toolumba, 
where a heavy contribution proved insuffi- 
cient to save the city from pillage, or the 
people from massacre. 

Moultan liad by this time been taken by 
blockade, famine having conquered where 
external force had utterly failed ; and Peir, 
leaving a garrison there, joined his grand- 
father on the Sutlej. At the head of a detach- 
ment of 11,000 chosen horse, Timur took 
possession of Adjudin, where the few remain- 
ing inhabitants threw themselves upon his 
mercy, and being chiefly Seyeds, were spared 
and shielded from the excesses of the sol- 
diery — a very rare case, for although tlie 
promise of similar forbearance was often 
obtained from the fierce invader, it was 
almost invariably violated; whether from 
inability or disinclination to restrain his tur- 
bulent associates matters little, since it 
scarcely aficcts the degree of guilt involved 
ill giving, or rather selling an immunity 
which, from one cause or another, ho well 
knew, would not be preserved. His deso- 
lating career in Hiudoostan may be briefly 
told ; for the terrible details of pillage and 
slaughter recur again and again, until the 
mind, sickening with an unbroken chain of 
similar scenes, has the sense of their atrocity 
almost dulled by the monotonous repetition. 
At Bhutneer, the country people who had 
taken^ refuge under the walls were mas- 
sacred ; in spite of their capitulation, the 
inhabitants shared the same fate, and the 
town was burned. Thence Timuris detach- 
ment marched to join the main force, 
slaying the people of every place traversed^ 
as far as Samana, where the towns being 
absolutely deserted, the swords of these mur- 
derers had some rest, but only sufficient to 


riz/ittn (printed at the cost c 
the Oriental translation Fund). Originally writtci 
a language ^ distinct from the moden 
lurkish as Saxon from English; translated into Per 

^^ence into ou 

itron?in^^ Major Stewart These memoirs afford 
strong internal evidence of havmg been actually die 


tated by Timur; to quote the words of an able critic, 
any doubt on the suyect “ would be removed by 
the unconscious siniplicity with which he [Timurj 
relates his own intrigues and perfidy ; taking credit 
for nn excess of goodness and sincerity which the 
boldest flatterer would not have ventured to ascribe 
to him.*’ — (Elphinstone’s vol. ii., p. 79.) 
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prepare tliera for renowcfl exertion, since, on 
reaching Delhi, all prisoners above fifteen 
years of age were put to deatli, from the 
fear of their taking part with their country- 
men. The Jill 111 her was doubtless very great, 
even after making large deductions from the 
accounts of Mussulman writers, who state it 
at 100,000. Upon the defeat of the Indian 
army, the reigning prince of Delhi, Mahmood 
Toghlak, fled to Guzerat, and tlic city was 
surrendered under a solemn nssuraime of 
protection. Tamerlane was proclaimed em- 
peror of India, and while engaged in eelc- 
l3rating a triumphal feast, Ids ferocious 
hordes, laughing to scorn the dearly-bought 
promise of their leader, commenced their 
usual course of rapine and plunder, upon 
which the Hindoos, driven to desperation 
by witnessing the disgrace of their wives 
and daughters, shut the gates, sacrificed the 
women and children, and rushed out to 
slay and be slain. The whole IMogul army 
poured into the town, and a general massacre 
followed, until several streets were rendered 
irn[)assal)le by heaps of slain. At length the 
wretched inhabitants, stnpificd by the ov’^er- 
powering numlicr and barbarity of the foe, 
flung down their arms, and '' submitted 
themselves like sheep to slaughter ; in some 
instances permitting one man to drive a 
hundred of tliem ])risoners before him.^^ 
Delhi yielded an enormous booty in gold, 
silver, and jewels, especially rubies and dia- 
monds ; the historian* above quoted, de- 
clares that the amount stated by his autho- 
rities so far exceeds belief, that he refrains 
from the mention — neither does he give the 
number of men and women, of all ranks, 
dragged into slavery ; but it must have been 
immense. Among them were many masons 
and other arlilicers, eomjietent to the con- 
struction of a nu)S(|ue, similar to the noble 
edifice of uhite marble built by Feroze, on 
the Jumna : in which the sanguinary Timur, 
on the eve of departure from the blasted city, 
had the audacity to ofler up public thanks 
for the wrongs he had been permitted to 
inflict. 

Merut next fell beneath the same terrible 

* flriggs’ FensJi/a, vol. i , p. -lOl. For the career 
[ of Timur, sec I'^lphinstoiie’s nhle summary-— 
vol. i., pp. 7/5 to vSO ; Price’s Mohammedaji Historyj 
vo). iii., ])p. 213; uml ilennelfs Memoir of a 

Map of Jlindoosfan, pp. IKi, 121. 

t In Catrou's Mogul Empire, (a work published in 
1700, and alleged to be founded on data collected by 
a Venetian named Manouchi, who acted as physician 
to Aurungzebe,) the troops of Timur are represented 
as commenting severely on the person of their leader, 


scourge : the walls were thrown down by i 
mines, and every soul put to the sword. 
The invaders then crossed the Ganges, and 
proceeded up its banks to near ITurdwar, 
where the river leaves the mountains. 
Several minor contests took place with bodies 
of the Hindoos in the skirts of tlic hills, 
in which Timur, although suffering from 
illness, and burdened with the weight of I 
more tlian seventy years, took his full share j 
of danger and fatigue, never scrupling to I 
hazard liis own persouf equally with that of ! 
the meanest individual of liis force. From | 
Jammu or Jummoo, north of Lahore, he 1 
turned soutli, and reverting to the route by | 
which he had entered India, took his final i 
departure, having occasioned, during the I 
short space of five months, an almost in- I 
credible amount of ruin and bloodshed. I 

For many weeks Delhi remained un- ' 
governed and nearly uninhabited. A chief ! 
named Ecbal at length obtained possession, i 
hut being slain on an expedition to Moultan, j 
the authority reverted to Mahmood, who, | 
having returned from Guzerat, had taken | 
refuge at Canon j, tlicn held by the king of i 
Juanpoor. Mahmood died, a.d. 1412. His ! 
successor, Doulat Khan Lodi, at the expi- | 
ration of fifteen months, was expelled by ' 
Khizer Klian, the governor of the Punjaub. ; 

The ^eytids . — The new ruler, though born | 
in India, was descended from Alohammcd, , 
and for this cause found favour with Timur, 
to whom be complained of having had the 
governorship of a portion of the Punjaub 
unjustly taken from him, and was thereupon , 
appointed to the undivided rule of the 
whole. Ho aflected to recognize his patron 
as emperor, and did not assume the title or 
style of royalty on taking possession of the 
government, which now comprised little be- 
yond Delhi and the adjacent territory. Tlie 
Punjaub was temporarily re-annexed by 
him, but the eastern portion, with the coun- | 
try about Sirhind, revolted and severed ; 
itself from Delhi, despite the opposition of 
Khizer, who made spirited efforts to main- j 
tain and extend his .authority. Tribute was | 
levied from the Rahtorcs in Rohilcuud, and 

incited hy a strong dread of liana (the title signify- 
ing prince being mistaken for the name), whose do- 
minions are described as “ almost situate in the midst 
of Ilindoostan,” and whose Rajpoot soldiers had the 
reputation of being invincible. “ Have we not,” said 
they [the Tartars], one to another, “ served this hair- 
brained cripple long enough, who, to the loss of a leg, 
has nbw, in this last battle, added the loss of an 
arm.” They are, however, induced to persevere, 
and complete victory is the result, (p. 16.) 
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pora other Hindoos near Gwalior, bnt the 
Irar with the king of Guzcrat, tliough dili- 
gently i)rosccutod, had no important result, 
l^d that state retained its independence, as 
raid also the permanent monarchies in the 
feeccan, together with ]\falwa, Bengal, Juan- 
moor (comprehending Oude and Canouj), 
End the governments of Samana, Biana, and 
fcalpec (in Bimdelcund). Khizer died in 
p421 — his three Seyed successors were cu- 
Eagcd in struggles, first, with the Mogul 
ihiler of Cabool (Shah Kokh, the sou of 
iTimur), wlio occasionally took part with 
llhc Gukkurs in ravaging the Punjaub; and 
afterwards with the kings of Juanpoor and 
pialwa. Under the sway of the last Seyed 
Imler, Ala-oo-deen, the territory appertai ri- 
ling to Delhi had become so reduced as in 
^ne direction to extend for only twelve 
hmilcs from the capital, and in another 
'Bcareely a mile. Moultan, among other 
|)laees, had become independent, but Bada- 
•yoon beyond the Ganges being still jios- 
■Ecssed by Ala, he removed to that place, 
fand having abdicated in favour of Behlol 
^Khan Ijodi, who forthwith assumed the 
Kitle of king, a.d. 1150, he was suftered to 
'"remain unmolested in Badayoon for the 
frcinaining tMcnty-cight years of his life. 
i Hovse of Lodi. — The grandfather of Beh- 
eld Lodi had been governor of ^loultan 
'under I’eroze Toghlak, the great patron of 
the Afghans, and his father and uncles held 
commands under the Seyeds. Their wealth 
and powi’r as military chieftains, together 
with the ealumnics of a disaffected relation, 
at length excited the jealousy of the then 
sultan (Mohammed Seyed), by whom the 
Lodis Avcrc driven into the hills, where they 
.Bueccssfully resisted his authority. Behlol 
[found means to occupy, first Sirhind, then 
[the whole of the Punjaub, and eventually (by 
[a treacherous use of the influence of 
[Harnced the vizier or prime minister of his 
predecessor Ala), gained possession of Delhi, 
Ro which the Punjaub became thus re-an- 
mexed, as also Juanpoor, after a contest 
pjarried on with little intermission for 
|twcnty-sevcn years. By this last acquisi- 
[tion, together with others of less import- 
[ance, the dominions of Behlol were extended, 

I Until, at his death in 1488, they reached 
ffrom the Jumna to the Himalaya mountains 
l as far east as Benares, besides a tract on 
|4he west of the Jumna stretching to Bun- 
delcund. The next king, Secander Lodi, 
regained Behar as far as the frontiers of 
^ Bengal, and increased his territories in the 
i 


i direction of Bundclcund. Secander was a 
just and merciful prince, a poet, and a 
munificent ])atron of letters. The single 
reproach on his character, one rarely brought 
forward against the Moslem sovereigns of 
India, is that of bigotry, evinced in the de- 
struction of idolatrous temples in the towns 
and forts captured from the Hindoos, and 
in the prohibition of pilgrimages and cere- 
monial bathings on certain festivals at places 
situate on the sacred streams within his 
dominions. His conduct in this respect was 
at least in accordance with the teaching of 
the Koran, and greater tolerance would have 
been contrary to his views of duty. The 
zeal of Secander is once, and only once, al- 
leged to have prompted an act of cruelty, 
namely, the execution of a Brahmin who 
had sedulously proi)agatcd the doctrine that 
all religions, if sincerely practised, were 
equally acceptable to God.^’ D)rahira Lodi, 
the son and successor of Secander, early 
oflended his family and clansmen, by de- 
claring that a king should acknowledge no 
such relationship, but should place all the 
subjects of the state on the same footing. 
The Afglian chiefs whom his father and 
grandfather had sufiered to sit in their pre- 
sence, were henceforth commanded to stand 
in front of the throne with folded arms. 
The proud Lodi tribe enraged by the 
contumelious treatment they received, re- 
solved to leave Ibraliim in possession of 
Delhi, and to raise Ins brother Julal Khan 
to the throne of Juanpoor. After a twelve- 
month^s contest, Julal was taken prisoner 
and put to death by Ibrahim, who impri- 
soned the remainder of his brothers, and 
endeavoured by violence and treachery, to 
keep under the disaffected and rebellious 
spirit which his arrogance and distrust per- 
petually excited among his nobles. At 
length the whole of the eastern part of his 
dominions was formed into a separate state 
under Dcria Khan Lohani, whose son after- 
wards took the title of king. Doulat Khan 
Lodi, the governor of the Punjaub, dreading 
the fate of other viceroys, revolted and in- 
voked the aid of a neighbouring potentate 
who had already evinced his desire to take 
advantage of the distracted state of India by 
marauding incursions into the Punjaub. 

The celebrated Baber — sixth in descent 
through his paternal ancestors from Timur 
the Tartar or rather Turk, and connected 
through his mother with Jengis Khan the 
Mogul — acceded, at twelve years of age, by 
the death of his father to the throne of Fer- 
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ghana,* (a.d. 1494), which, noth withstand- 
ing his extreme youth, he straggled long 
and ahly to retain, against his own relatives, 
and the Uzbeks, t wlio were then founding 
the dominion which they still possess in 
Transox iana. 

In the defence of his rightful inheritance 
Oaher appears to have been at first success- 
fid, but the death of his uncle, the king of 
Samarcand, and the confusion which ensued, 
induced him to attempt the conquest of 
that city, and after more than one failure, 
this boy of fifteen became master of the 
famous capital of Timur. lie had however 
bartered the substance of power for the 
shadow. 'Jdic resources of Samarcand, 
already drained by war, afforded little as- 
sistance in the payment of the army, dis- 
affection ensued, which spread to the troops 
left in Ferghana, and Baber prostrated for 
a time by dangerous sickness, arose stripped 
alike of the territory to which he had rightfully 
succeeded, and that acquired by the sword. 
After various attempts, both on Samarcand 
and Ferghana, Baber succeeded in regain- 
ing his native kingdom, but being again 
induced to leave it l)y the hope of securing 
the former place also, he finally lost both, 
and after several years of trial and vicissi- 
tude, was betrayed by some Uzbeks whom 
he had tempted to forsake their ally Tambol 
(his own rebel general), into the hands of 
th 3 powc'ful enemy. Escaping from cap- 
tivity, Baber, accompanied by liis mother, 
hade a last farewell to Ferghana, with all 
the bitter feelings of an exile, aggravated by I 
his own peculiar trials, and carrying with 
him fond recollections of that beautiful land 
which were never obliterated by the excite- 
ment of the brilliant career that awaited him 
beyond the range of the Hindoo Koosh.J 
The princely adventurer was well received in 
Bactria, and the Moguls flocked round his 
standard, until his small force of 200 or 300 
men (many of them only armed with clubs) 
had become the nucleus of a regular and 
well-equipped army. At this time the des- 
cendants of Timur had been expelled from 
Cabool, which was occupied by the Mogul or 
Tui’l^i family of Arghoon, who had been for 
some time in possession of Candahar. Baber 
invaded Cabool, and found little difliculty in 

• A small but rich and beautiful country situated 
on the upper course of the river Sirr or Jaxartes. 

t The Uzbeks (so called from one. of their khans 
or sovereigns) were what the geologists would call 
‘‘ a conglomerate” of tribes of Turki, Mogul, and pro- 
bably of Fennic origin, the former greatly prepon- 


securing the sceptre, which he swayed for 
twenty-two years before his conquest of | 
India, and then bequeathed to heirs of his 
own lineage, by whom it was enjoyed until 
the end of the seventeenth century. His 
long reign was spent in contests with in- 
ternal and external foes. The rebellion of 
liis brother, Jehangeer, and the attempts of 
two of his cousins to regain the sovereignty | 
for this branch of the family of Timur, were i 
with difliculty subdued. The victor freely 
forgave his brother, and spared the lives of I 
his other relatives, thus evincing a clemency 
very unusual in an oriental despot, and the | 
more to be admired since liis power, and even i 
existence, were repeatedly in jeopardy, and ^ 
only rescued from destruction by the great | 
skill and courage with which he never failed ; 
to govern and animate his troops. The ; 
conquest of Candahar and expeditions into 
the mountains of the Afghans and Hazarehs, > 
occupied tlie first years of his sway in Cabool. 

In all these journcyings great perils and 
hardships >vere endured, and once he nearly 
perished in the snow during a winter march 
to Herat, undertaken to secure the co-opera - 1 
tioii of tlic members of the Timur house 
then ruling there, against the Uzbeks. With ' 
these old and determined enemies, Baber 
had many severe contests, until, happily for i 
him, their leader Sheibani Khan, wxnt to 
war with Shah Ismael Saflavi, king of Persia, ' 
and was defeated and slain in 1510. By i 
this event the tide of Tartar conquest was 
turned, and Baber, aided by the Persian | 
monarch, occupied Bactria and made im- 
portant conquests in Transoxiana, but these ; 
were wrested back again by the Uzbeks, by 
whom his army was completely routed, a.d. 
1514. I 

Babev now turned his attention to India, j 
and after an invasion of the Punjaub, already I 
alluded to, but attended with no important | 
result, gladly accepted the invitation of its 
rebellious governor, Doulat Khan Lodi, to 
return under the pretext of claiming this 
part of the inheritance of Timur. Some of i 
the Afghan chiefs remained loyal, drove out 
Doulat Khan, and opposed the assumption 
of the foreign usurper, but were totally 
overpowered, and Lahore itself reduced to 
ashes. Dcbalpoor was next stormed, and , i 

derating. They had before been settled on the ! 
Jaik, and had possessed a large tract in Siberia. • ^ 
X Vide Memoirs of Baber^ written by himself in I 
Turki, translated by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine ; | i 
see also Mr. Caldecott’s Life of Baber; Price, and j 
the Ferisbtas' of both Briggs and Dow. [ 
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^ garrison put to the sword.) Baber pur- j 
[ed his conquering course to Sirhind, when 
Kquarrcl with Doulat Khan, who fled to the 
pis, obliged liim to retrace his steps, leaving 
ibalpoor in chargeofAla-oo-deen, a brother 
king Ibrahim, who, having escaped from 
mtivity, had joined the invader. Doulat 
ban was checked by one of Baber’s generals, 
[ut Baber himself, fully occupied in defend- 
ig Balkh (the capital of Bactriu) against the 
zbeks, deputed to Ala-oo-deen the charge 
‘ advancing upon Delhi, which he did, and 
jjgbe insurgents being increased to 40,000 
the disaffection prevalent among the 
ng’s troops, defeated the latter 
igagement under the walls of the city, lo- 
ards the close of the year 1525, Baber, 
aving settled Balkh, and finally subdued 
Oulat Khan who was compelled to sur- 
mder his hill fort and library of valuable 
rather a singular possession for an 
Afghan chief of the sixteenth century — 
jrocceded from llopur on the Sutlej, above 
Liodiana, and from thence nearly by the 
lircct road to Delhi. At Paniput, he learned 
She advance of Ibrahim at the head of an 
U-my, which, by his own account, numbered 
100,000 men, with 1,000 elephants. One 
juartcr that amount, under an able and 
jopular leader, might have sufHccd to in- 
jlpire the opposing force, of but 12,000 men, 
iWith despondency ; but even if the numbers 
^re correctly stated, the characters of the 
jrespcctive leaders render the result easy to 
be conjectured. Baber took up a position, 
linked his guns together with ropes of twisted 
leather, and lined them with infantry, 
strengthening his flanks by field-works of 
earth and fascines. Ibrahim, on first ap- 
proaching the enemy, seemed inclined to 
^tand on the defensive likewise ; but, chang- 
ing his mind, after a few days’ skirmishing, 
id out his army to a general engagement. 

• This coin is only about tenpcnce or elevenpence 
value, yet the total sura must have been ve^ great, 
t The terms Turk, Tartar, and Mogul afford in- 
haustible food for controversy to scholars versed 
oriental learning; and to convey in few words 
lything like a clear idea of the dinerent meanings 
iverally attached to them, is utterly impracticable, 
'or the sake of readers unversed in such discus- 
inons, it may however be useful to remark that Tar- 
tary is the general term now applied by Europeans 
to the extensive but little-known country whence, 
:^der the name of Scythia, barbarian hordes have 
from very early times issued forth to desolate the 
fairest portions of Asia and even Europe. Of these 
A passing mention has been made in noticing the 
pvents of the second century of our era (p. 49); 
|the Tochari, named by Strabo as one of the four chief 
itnbes by whom the Greek kingdom of Bactria v 


While attempting to storm the hostile front, 
the flanks and rear of the assailants were at- 
tacked by the right and left wings of Baber, 
whose advance, showering flights of arrows, 
was seconded by an occasional discharge of 
cannon. After a protracted struggle, Baber, 
perceiving the success of his counter-move- 
ment, ordered bis centre forward, and com- 
pleted the rout of the Indian army. Ibrahim 
was killed, and his force having been nearly 
surrounded ill the contest, which lasted from 
sunrise till noon, suffered prodigious loss, 
15,000 being left dead on the field, of whom 
a third part lay in one spot around their 
king, while their total loss in the battle and 
pursuit was reported at 40,000. Baber 
mentions especially that his guns were dis- 
charged many times with clliciency, these 
engines of destruction having at this period 
(1526) attained neither in Asia or Europe 
their present terrible pre-crainence among 
the weapons of war. Delhi surrendered, 
and Baber advanced to occupy Agra, the 
late royal residence, where his first act was 
to distribute the spoil among his adherents, 
in a manner which procured for him the 
nick-name of “ the Calender,” in allusion to 
a religious order whose rules forbade them 
to make provision for the morrow. To his 
son Iluraayun was given a diamond of ines- 
timable value, and a sbabrukri* to every 
man, woman, and child in the country of 
Cabool. 

House of Timur , — The conqueror assumed 
the supreme authority in India, and became 
the founder of what is universally called the 
Mogul empire. Yet Baber, although con- 
nected through his mother with the royal 
race of the Moguls, never names that people 
in his writings but with undisguised aver- 
sion, and always makes mention of himself 
as a Turk,t and the representative of Timur, 
whose barbarous massacres he too frequently 

overthrown, being supposed to signify the Turks. 
Timur, in his Memoirs (p. 27,) and a Persian author 
quoted by Price in his Mohammedan History, ascribe 
the origin of the Khans or sovereigns of the wide- 
spread Tartar nations to Turk, the son of Japhet, 
the son of Noah. The great grandson of Turk, Alonjah 
Khan during whose reign the people forsook the 
worship of the living God and became idolaters), 
had twin sons named Tartar or Tatar, and Mogul or 
Mongol, and the quarrels of their immediate de- 
scendants gave rise to the inextinguishable animosi- 
ties which have ever since prevailed among their 
respective tribes. Mogul is said to be derived from 
Mungawul, signifying abject or simple-hearted. 
Tartar, according to the traveller Carpini, a.d. 1240, 
was the teiln applied to the Su or Water Mongols, 
one of four chief tribes then inhabiting Central Tar- 
tary, from the name of a river which ran through 
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imitated wlicrevcr' the slightest resistance 
was offered ; probably desiring by this fero- 
city to inspire a degree of terror not war- 
ranted by liis limited force. Yet Baber was 
in domestic life kind and affectionate; his 
Memoira offer repeated evidence of feelings 
uncliillcd by ambition and grandeur, of sen- 
sibility to the beauties of nature and art 
retaining its freshness amid the declining 
years of pampered royalty, and of a temper 
whose sweetness remained to the last un- 
marred, even ])y the thorny pillow of an 
usurper, or the excesses into which his 
social temperament helped to draw him. 

It is a relief, says Mr. ]'lrskinc, “ in the 
midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic 
history, to find a king who can weep for 
days, and tell us that he wept for the com- 
panion of his boyhood.’’ And Mr. Elphiu- 
stonc, when citing this remark, adds — He 
[Haber] speaks with as much interest of his 
motlicr and female relations as if he had 
never quitted their fire-side, and his friends 
make almost as great a figure in the per- 
sonal part of his narrative as he does him- 
self. He repeats their sayings, records their 
accidents and illnesses, and sometimes jokes 
on their eccentrieitics.” Yet this same indi- ; 
vidunl, in many points so estimable, never- I 
thcless deserved the degrading surname of 
Baber {the Tiger), whieli has superseded his | 
more flattering de.signations,* for in his eha- j 
j'-!etcrofeonquerorevenho couldseldom afford 
to be merciful and still more rarely to be just. 

To return to the narrative — the occupa- 
tion of Agra was iar from carrying with it 
the conquest of the kingdom, and before 
that could be accomplished Baber had three 

their territory (Hakluyt, vol. i., p. .30), A\liilc Ginelin 
{Dvconi'crtcfs liussrs, vol. iii., j). 200) gives the deriva- 
tion of tlio Avord from tatanoiy to collect, u.scd in n 
reproaclifid sense to denote robbery, and declares 
that the Moguls and (Jalmucks, Avho arc doubtless 
closely allied, haAx* not the .sliadow of a tradition 
which favouis the idea of their having ever composed 
one nation Avith the Tartars (meaning Turks). J)e 
Guignes, on the contrary, recognizes only the Eastern 
and AYestern Tartars — the first the Manchoos, the se- 
cond Turks and Moguls, Avhom he looked upon as one 
race, the latter descended from the former. His 
authority, though usually of much Aveight, is^in this 
respect diminished by the mistakes committed in 
confounding distinct races, and likewise in the indis- 
tinct geography of Tartary — defects scarcely to bo 
avoided even by Avrlters of the present day on this 
dark and difficult subject. The tribes now inhabiting 
Tartary are very numerous and various; language is 
the chief, if not the only guide hy which Europeans 
have been enabled to class them under the heads of 
— Itt, Matwhoos^ who extend over the region called 
Mantchouria, stretching from the Eastern Ocean 
along the north of China, and Avhose influence is 


distinct obstacles to overcome; namely, the 
opposition offered by the Moslem viceroys, 
who had revolted in the time of Ibrahim, 
as well as by Afghan and Fermuli chiefs, at- 
tached to the late government; secondly, the 
deep aversion of the Hindoos, evinced by 
the abandonment of the villages near the spot 
where the army was encamped, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of procuring grain or 
forage. In the third place, the troops them- 
selves became disaffected, and the weather 
being unusually sultry and oppressive, so 
aggravated the sufferings necessarily expe- 
rienced by natives of cold countries during 
an Indian summer, that at length all ranks 
united in demanding to be led back to 
Cabool. Baber declared his unalterable 
determination of remaining in India, but 
gave to all who chose permission to return. 
The majority decided to stay and share his 
fortunes, but a part persisting in their former 
desire, were dismissed with honour imder 
the authority of Khaja Khilan, who was ap- 
pointed to a government beyond the Indus. 
This arrangement produced a change of feel- 
ing throughout tlie kingdom, and dissipated 
the general idea that Baber would depart 
as Timur had done. Some governors vo- 
luntarily tendered submission, detachments 
were sent to reduce others, and in the course 
of four months, not only had the country 
held by Sultan Ibrahim been secured, but 
all thq revolted provinces ever possessed by 
tlic house of Lodi, including tlie former 
kingdom of Juanpoor, were conquered by 
Prince Humayun. Tlie supremacy of Baber 
being thus established over the Moslems, his 
arms were next directed against the Hindoos. 

couUnccl chiefly to that couiUry, Avhere at the present 
moment (1853) a severe struggle is taking pmee for 
tlu'ir extirpation ; 2nd, who occupy the cen- 

tral portion (Mongolia) between the other two ; 3r(l, 
Tartars or Turks, (of Toorkistan,) whose boundary is 
the MuzTagh (ice mountains), theBclutTagh (dark or 
cloudy mountains), Hindoo Koosh, &c. The Turki ; 
is tlic language of tlie Tartars as distinguished from 
that of the Moguls, but Avhether these two differ , 
essentially or only os very different dialects of the 
same tongue is perhaps yet to be decided (Erskine’s 
Haber, p. xxi.) Whatever may he the harrier be- 
tween the Turks and Moguls, it is certainly a great 
one and of ancient origin. In appearance the con- 
trast is most striking betAveen the short, square, and 
athletic though disproportioned body, bullet-shaped 
head, small angular eyes, scanty beard and eyebrows, 
high cheek-bones, flat nose, and large ears of a ; 
Mogul or Calmuck, and the comely form of a Turk, 
whose well-knoAvn Caucasian features and flowing 
beard in many points resemble those of a European, 
the exception being the contraction of the eyes. 

• His original name was Zehir-oo-deen (protector 
of the faith) Mohammed (greatly praised). 
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Jauga, the Rajpoot prince of !Mewar 
Cth in succession from Hamecr Sing, the ■ 
bverer of Chectore or Chittoor in 1316), j 
\ immediately before the arrival of Baber 
ju engaged in hostilities with Mahrnood, 
\g of Malwa, whom he had defeated and 
;en prisoner. The king of Dellii was 
pwko the enemy of Sanga, wlio opened 
friendly communication with Baber while 
^^clling against Ibrahim, but on finding 
n established on the vacated throne, 
jisfcrred his enmity to the new ruler, and 
KJCcded to combine against him with 
» Lodi chiefs (previously defeated by llu- 
lyun) and Hasan Khan, rajah of Me wat, 

i hilly tract extending towards the river 
mmLul, from within twenty-five miles of 
slhi, and including the petty state now 
lied Macheri or Aiwa. The first movc- 
mts of the Hindoos were successful ; the 
rrison of Biana (within fifty miles of Agra) 
driven with loss into their fort, and 
Immunication cut off between them and 
|e capital. Baber marched forward with 
i his forces, and at Sikri, about twenty 
pies from Agra, found himself in the viei- 
Iky of the enemy, by whom his advanced 
bard was immediately attacked, and though 
ipportcd ])y tlic main body, was defeated 
ith heavy loss. The assailants, instead of 
plowing up the victory, withdrew to their 
kcampincnts, and thus gave Baber time to 
irtify his position, and revive, by his own 

i dornitablc energy, the drooping spirits of 
,e troops. This was no easy task ; for the 
fediaii auxiliaries began to desert or give 
iiay to hopeless despondency, and the fecl- 
^ spread throughout all ranks, being deep- 
jfted by the unlucky arrival of a cidebratcd 
Strologer from Cabool, who announced, 
X)m the aspect of Mars, the inevitable dc- 
lat of the Moslem army, which was drawn 
j» in an opposite direction to that planet, 
aber cared little for soothsaying, but fully 
cognised the perils of his position, and, 
j his own account, repented t)f his sins, 
irsworc wine, gave away his gold and silver 
inking-vessels to the poor, and remitted 
b stamp -tax on all Moslems (that is, the rc- 
mue collected by means of a stamp or mark 
iBlxed n all imported articles). Assembling 
1 the officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
le addressed them in glowing terms — not, 
owever, in the usual inflated style regard- 
ig the rewards, temporal and eternal, 
Waiting the champions of Islam, but ap- 
i^Ung almost exclusively to their sense of 
onour, and setting the chance of military 


glory, in plain terms, against the risk of 
death. With one accord they swore on the 
Koran to conquer or to die, and ^aber de- 
termined to bring matters to an immediate 
crisis, a step rendered the more expedient 
by the daily accounts of fresh disturbances 
in the provinces. A desperate battle en- 
sued ; rajah Sanga was defeated, and escaped 
with diriiciilty; ITasau Khan and many 
otlicr chiefs were slain. The mistaken astro- 
loger ventured to congratulate Baber upon 
his victory, but received in return a sharp 
lecture for perversity, conceit, and mischief- 
makiug, with a command to quit the royal 
dominions, accompanied, however, by a libe- 
ral present in acknowledgment of long ser- 
vice, faithful though not discreet. 

Mewat was next reduced and settled. 
In the beginning of the following year 
(1528) Chandcri, on the Ijorders of Bim- 
delcuiid and Malwa, was attacked. It was 
held by Mcdni Rai, a Rajpoot chief, who 
had escaped from the late battle, and des- 
perately but vainly defended by the Raj- 
poots, who, on perceiving the troops of 
Baber mounting their works, slew their 
women, rushed forth naked, drove the enemy 
before them, leaped from the ramparts, and 
continued to fight with unabated fury until 
all had found the death tliey sought : 200 or 
300 had remained to defend Mcdni Rai^s 
house, who for the most part slew one 
another sooner than fall into tlic hands of the 
enemy. An Afghan insurrection occurred 
simultaneously with tliis siege. The latter 
was no sooner ended tlian Baber marched 
to the (laiigos, where tlie Afghans were 
drawn up, threw a bridge over the river 
under cover of artillery, and compelled the 
insurgents to disperse and take refuge in 
tlic dominions of the king of Bengal. It 
was probably on this occasion that he re- 
duced South Behar, which was subsequently 
seized by the Lodi prince, Sultan Mahrnood, 
who being once more forced to fly, all that 
country south of tlic Ganges reverted to 
Baber; but North Behar remained in 
the possession of the king of Bengal, 
with whom a treaty of peace was formed. 
The health of Baber now began to fail, 
and its decline was hastened by circum- 
; stances connected with the dangerous ill- 
ness of llumayun. The physicians had 
declared the condition of that prince to be 
beyond the help of their art, upon which 
the fond father resolved to devote his own 
lif^ to the preservation of his son^s, in con- 
formity with a superstition still prevalent in 
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the East. His friends, who do not seem to 
have in the least doubted the efficaey of the 
pleasure, entreated him to forbear for the 
sake of the millions whom he ruled, but 
without effect. After the customary for- 
mula of walking three times round the 
couch of the prince, Baber spent some 
moments in earnest prayer to God, and 
then, impressed with a conviction of the 
fulfilment of the desired sacrifice, exclaimed, 

I have borne it away ! I have borne it 
away All historians agree that Huma- 
yun began from that time to recover, and 
Baber to sink rapidly, which latter result 
may be readily believed. Calling together 
liis sons and ministers, he enjoined con- 
cord among them all, and affection among 
his children, and soon afterwards expired 
at Agra, a.d. 1530, and was buried in 
Cabool, at a spot selected by himself, and 
still marked by a small mosque of marble, 
above which rises a hill, from whence a 
noble prospect is obtained. Though he 
did not attain to the age of fifty years, 
Baber had, in one sense, lived many lives, 
from the incessant activity of both mind 
and body.* On his last journey, when his 
constitution was evidently giving way, he 
rode in two days from Calpce to Agra 
(160 miles), without any particular motive 
for despatch, and swam twice across the 
Ganges, as he mentions having done every 
ether river he traversed. Besides the neces- 
sary business of the kingdom, the intervals 
of peace were occupied by planning aque- 
ducts, reservoirs, and other improvements, 
and in the introduction of new fruits and 
other productions of remote countries. Yet 
he found time to indite many elegant 
Bersian poems, and compositions in Tnrki, | 
which entitled him to distinction among 
the writers of his age and country. Ilis 
contemporaries were, in England, Henry 
VII. and Vm. ; in Franco, Charles VIII., 
Louis XII., and Francis I.; in Germany, 
Maximilian and Charles V. ; in Spain, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and Charles. Thus 
the career of Baber formed part of a me- 
morable epoch, of which the great events 
were — the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus; of the passage to India, via the 
Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco di Gama; 

* Towards the close of his life, Baber observed that 
since his eleventh year he had never kept the annual 
fast of the Ramzan twice in any one place — a strong 
proof of the roving, warlike disposition which brought 
him to India. And it should be remembered that, in 
spite of many attractive qualities, Baber comes under 
the same condemnation, for lawless usurpation and 


the increase of the power of France by the 
annexation of the great fiefs to the crown, 
and of Spain by the union of its kingdoms 
under Charles ; tlie destruction of the em- 
pire of Constantinople ; the influence of the 
art of printing ; and the rise and progress of 
the Protestant reformation. (Luther and 
Baber were born in the same year.) 

Baber left three sons besides Humayun, 
but as he made no declaration in their 
favour lie probably intended the empire to 
descend undivided to the child for whose life 
he had evinced such tender solicitude. Of the 
three younger brothers, one named Kamran 
was governor of Cabool and Candahar, and 
being firmly seated there, appeared disposed 
to maintain his position if necessary by a 
degree of force with which Humayun could 
ill cope, since to assemble an army for action 
in Cabool would necessitate the evacuation 
of the lately-acquired and disaffected pro- 
vinces. Kamran was therefore recognized as 
the independent ruler of his previous govern- 
ment, to which was added the Punjaub and 
the country on the Indus. The other 
brothers, named Hindal and Askeri, were 
appointed to the sway of Sambal and Mewat. 
By the cession to Kamran, Humayun was , 
deprived of the trusty and warlike retainers 
who had long been the hereditary subjects 
of his family, and left to govern new con- 
quests, unsupported by the resources which 
had materially contributed to their acquisi- 
tion. At first, by the aid of the veteran 
army of liis father, he succeeded in putting 
down the Afghan insurrections, which were 
among the early disturbances of his reign, 
and came to terms with his future rival, 
Sheer Khan (an influential Afghan, claiming 
descent from the kings of Ghor), who sub- 
mitted on condition of being suffered to 
retain the hill-fort of Chunar, near Benares. 
His next struggles were with Bahadur Shah, 
king of Guzerat, one of the most powerful 
of the states formed out of the fragments of 
the empire of Delhi, and which had been 
recently increased in size and influence by 
the annexation of Malwa, and the vassalship 
or fiefdom promised by the princes of Can- 
deish, Berar, and Ahmednugger. Bahadur 
had taken under his protection Ala-oo-deen, 
the brother of Sultan Ibrahiiir Lodi, who had 

bloodshed, as his ferocious ancestors, Jengis and 
Timur. Nor is liis private character free from hea^y 
reproach. Drinking he eventually renounced ; per* 
severed in the use of intoxicating confections; but pO' 
ly^amy, with other vices not to be named, he refers to 
with at little regret as to the “ erection of minarets 
of human heads,’’ and other common incidents of war. 



iayed so conspicuous a part during that j 
Monarch’s disastrous reign, and he assisted j 
im with troops and money to assemble a 
jrcc for the attack of Agra, a.d. 1534. 
Jhc attempt failed, for the army was as 
peedily dispersed as it had been collected, 
nd Tatar Khan, the son of Ala, fell bravely 
ighting at the head of a division which had 
emained faithful amid the general deser- 
ion. Humayun proceeded against Bahadur, 
rho was engaged in besieging Chittoor or 
Jheetore, then held by the Rana of Mewar, 
rtit was induced, (by the remonstrances of 
^ahadur against the impiety of molesting a 
ilussulman prince while engaged in war 
rith infidels, or else by his own dilatory 
habits), to retard his march until the place 
^as taken, and the besieger prepared to 
feecive him in an intrenched camp at 
^andesor, rendered formidable by artillery, 
^mmanded by a Constantinopolitan Turk, 
jmd partly served by Portuguese prisoners.* 
JThesc advantages werq, however wholly ncii- 
^nlized by the cnemy^s success in cutting off 
khe supplies, and thus making the position 
ttutcnable, upon which Bahadur blew up his 
|uns, and, leaving the army to disperse as 
^cy chose, fled by night almost unattended 
|o the sca-port of Cambay, whither he was 
tollowed by Humay\in, who reached that 
jh)wn on the evening of the day on which the 
fu^^tivc had departed for a more secure place 

f • In the MvmuU'n of JIuDiayun, written by Jouher 
llQie ewor-bcarcr, (a faithful servant who attended that 
Spaonurch durinj; his adversity, and was eventually re- 
orded by a tieasurersiiip in Lahore) and translated 
y Major Stewart, it is asserted that Bahadur had 
filtered into a treaty with the Porluf^uese, (estah- 
Mshed at Surat some time before), and had by their 
Msii»lance raised a force of 6,000 Abyssinians or 
negroes. Price, on the authority of Abu Fazil, states, 
hat Bahadur had sent a deputation to Diu lo 
iolicit the aid of the Portuguese viceroy, or captain- 
:eneral of the possessions of that nation on the 
restern side of India, requesting his assistance in 
raging war against the house of Timur. The Por- 
Uguesc commander accordingly assembled at Diu a 
onsiderable body of troops, and a powerful naval 
I’lnamcnt, in readiness to meet Bahadur, cn whose 
hriTal, it is said, some cause of suspicion, not satis- 
jkctorilv explained, induced the European chief, in- 
tead or coming to meet hU ally, to remain on board 
hip on nretence of illness. Bahadur, with a degree 
if ^nfidence which seems to indicate the whole 
(ffair to have originated, not in a misunderstanding, 
in systematic treachery on the part of the Por- 
uguese, put himself on board a galley to visit the 
Jleged invalid; but had no sooner reached the 
idmiral’s vessel, than, perceiving the deceit practised 

K on him, he endeavoured to return to the shore. 

e Portuguese had however resolved on first ob- 
Wmng from him the cession of certain ports at 
iuzerat, and endeavoured to detain him by fair 


of refuge at Diu, in the remotest part of 
the peninsula of Guzerat. While the pur- 
suers were encamped at ^ Cambay, a night 
attack was made by the Coolis, a forest- tribe, 
still famous for similar exploits in this part 
of India, with such silence and wariness, that 
the royal tent itself was plundered, and the 
baggage and books carried off — among the 
latter was a copy of the History of Timur, 
illustrated with paintings. Hnmayun, in un- 
just retaliation for the conduct of these 
mountaineers, gave up the town to plunder, 
and then quitting the peninsula, proceeded 
to occupy the settled part of Gqzerat. The 
hill fort of Champaneir, he surprised by a 
stratagem, having, with 300 chosen men, 
scaled the walls in the night by means of 
iron spikes, fixed in an almost perpendicular 
rock ; the daring besiegers, including the 
king, ascending separately during an attack 
made on one of the gates by the army.f 
Shortly after this success, and before suf- 
ficient time could elapse for the consolidation 
of his new conquests, Humayun was re- 
called to Agra by intelligence of the pro- 
ceedings of Sheer Khan, who had made 
himself master of Behar, including the strong 
fortress of Rolitas,t and was successfully pro- 
secuting the invasion of Bengal. The mea- 
sures of this usurper had been laid with 
much skill and circumspection, his hope 
being, by the union of the Afghans, to 

words, entreating a moment’s delay while they 
brought a present in token of profound respect ; but 
Bahadur desired that the present might bo sent 
after him and persisted in making for the ahijfs 
side. The Portuguese Cazi (probably the fiscal) now- 
interposed and forbade his departure, upon which 
the Sultan in a paroxysm of indignation drew his 
scimitar, clove him in twain, and succeeded in gain- 
ing his own galley, which was speedily hemmed in 
by the enemy’s fleet. An unequal conflict ensued, 
and Bahadur, perceiving the inevitable result, sprang 
into the sea, and is generally supposed to have been 
drowned. The date of this event, a.d. 1637, is pre- 
served in the Persian characters comprised in the 
sentence, “ Feringuian Bahadur Kosh ,” — Portuguete 
hutchers of the hero. — (Price, vol iii. p. 761). 

t After its capture the stronghold was vainly 
searched for the treasure it was bdieved to contain ; 
one officer alone knew the secret, which it was pro- 
posed to draw from him by torture, but to this 
Humayun refused to consent, and directed that wine 
and good cheer should be tried instead. Tlie ex- 
pedient proved successful, and the officer willingly 
revealed the existence of a large amount of gold and 
silver at the bottom of the reservoir, which was at 
once apparent on the water being drawn off. 

X Rohtas was takeK by treachery from a Hindoo 
rajah. Sheer Khan, having besought an asylum for 
his family, introduced two armed soldiers in each of 
the covered litters supposed lo contain women, and 
then easily overcame the unsuspecting garrison. 
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drive the Moguls out of the country, and 
re-establish a Patau dynasty.* *lo retard 
the advance, of Humayun he had strongly 
garrisoned the famous fortress of Chunar, 
which stands on a rock close to the Ganges, 
on what may be termed a detached portion 
of the Viudya mountains. As llumayun 
marched along the river, and conveyed his 
guns and stores by its waters, he was com- 
pelled to commence ho.stilities with the siege 
of this fort. By a cruel stratagemf infor- 
mation was acquired regarding the state of 
the defences, and attempts were made to 
mine the accessible portions of the w'alls on 
the land side, and by floating batteries to 
bear upon the face fronting the river. — These 
failed, but the garrison, after several months^ 
resistance, were starved into surrendci, and 
the right hand.s of all the gunners, to the 
number of 300, cut off, without the consent 
of llumayun, by his chief engineer Riimi 
Khan, who soon afterwards, through the 
malice of rival courtiers, perished by poison. 
At the defile of Sicragali, a detachment of 
the imperial army, sent to take possession, 
M'cre attacked .and repulsed with con- 
siderable loss by the son of Sheer Kban, 
who then rejoined his father in the hills, 
leaving the pass unobstructed, having fol- 
lowed out the well -devised policy of im- 
peding Hurnayun as far as possible without 
hazarding any decisive conflict. During llic 
protrao^^d -i^go of Chunar, IMahmood had 
been deftated and uour reduced by Sheer 
Khan,w iu) having removed the captured trea- 
sures to the before-mentioned fort of llolitas, 
whither he had previously assembled his 
family, now left Gour undefended. llu- 
mayun took possession, but gained little ad- 
vantage thereby, for the rains bad attained 
their climax, the Delta of the Ganges was 
one vast sheet of water, and iu the country 
beyond the reach of inundation every brook 
and channel had become an impassable flood. 
It was impossible to cai’ry on operations in 
Bengal, and extremely difficult to commu- 
nicate with upper India. Several months 
of forced inactivity elapsed, rendered doubly 
wearisome by the moist and sultry climate. 
The sickly season that followed the licavy 
rains thinned the ranks of the soldiers, and 
depressed their spirits so greatly that when 

* According to FerhhtHf the proper country of the 
Afghans is called Roll, and extends nloiTg the 
Indus ; but, subse^ient to the introduction of Islam, 
having settled at Patna on the Ganges, they gra- 
dually acquired the appellation of Patans. 

t Rumi Khan (originally a Turki slave named 
Soghi'Ruk, but promoted for his ability, and thu« 


the roads became again traversible they 
began to desert in numbers — Prince Hindal, 
who had been left in North Behar, setting 
tlie example. Meanwhile Sheer Khan issued 
from his retreat, seized Behar and Benares, 
recovered Chunar, laid siege to Juanpoor, 
and pushed his forces up the Ganges as far 
as Canouj. llumayun once more found his 
communication with the capital intercepted, 
and leaving a detachment which he could 
but ill spare to guard Gour, he reluctantly 
set out to return to Agra with the remainder 
of his diminished army, but was intercepted 
between Patna and Benares by Sheer, who 
had raised the siege of Juanpoor and ad- 
vanced by forced marches for this purpose. 
Instead of at once attacking the troops of 
jhis rival w^Jiilc suffering from fatigue, Hu- 
^nayuii suffered many valuable hours to 
elapse, and the next morning found Sheer 
(who liad now assumed the title of Shah or 
king) so skilfully intrenched tliat he could 
neither be passed nor attacked with aaiy 
prospect of success. Hurnayun therefore, in 
turn, fortified his position and began to col- 
lect boats, with a view of forming a bridge 
across the Ganges, and then pursuing his 
way along the opposite bank. Sheer Shah 
sulfcred this work to proceed for two months, 
but when it approached completion, he at- 
tacked llumayun about day-break in three 
colums, and completely surprised the camp. 
Hurnayun attempted to rally liis troops, but 
with little effect, and after receiving a wound 
in the arm was prevailed on by three of his 
favourite officci’s to seek safety in flight, and 
plunge at once into the Ganges. J Here his 
career had nearly terminated, for before 
reaching the opposite bank his horse sunk 
from exhaustion, but the royal rider was saved 
by the exertions of a poor man opportunely 
cros.sing at the time with a leathern bag or 
water-skin inflated like a bladder. Thus 
rescued, Hurnayun, accompanied by a very 
small retinue, fled to Calpcc, and thence to 
Agra, (a.d. 1539.) Almost the whole array 
had been slain or drowned, and the queen, 
who having been early surrounded it l^ad 
been the object of his last exertion to re- 
lease, remained in the hands of the enemy, 
but was treated with great delicacy and con- 
sideration. By some accounts. Sheer Shah 

entitled by the Guzerat princes), severely flogged a 
negro slave, and sent him to play the part of a deserter 
in the fort. The Afghans received him kindly, and 
suflered him to examine their works, which naving 
done, he returned to his intriguing master. 

X The three officers returned to tlie battle and 
nobly perished in attempting to rescue the queen. 
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is said to have gained this important victory 
by treachery, having broken an armistice, 
which from his character is very probable — 
but by others it is asserted that he never 
promised tb suspend hostilities, but only 
I contrived to delude his adversary into so 
I doing by delusive negotiations and other 
I i pretexts, which war is too generally supposed 
to justify and even necessitate. On reach- 
ing Agra, Humayun found Hindal in open 
rebellion, and Kamran preparing to take 
a similar course, but his sudden arrival 
forced them to come to terms, and the three 
brothers, after spending eight or nine months 
in preparation, assembled a fresh army to 
attack Sheer Shah. Kamran remained to 
guard Agra while Humayun crossed tlie 
Ganges near Canouj by means of a bridge 
of boats, at the head of 90,000 cavalry, vvitli 
kettle-drums beating and trumpets sounding, 
i A general action ensued (a.d. 1540), the 
imperial troops were again utterly routed 
and driven into the Ganges, and llumayim 
himself escaped wuth extreme ditticulty. 
Alter exchanging his wounded horse for 
an elephant, he crossed the stream, and was 
I drawn u}) the steep bank by two fugitive 
soldiers, who having reached the shore in 
safety, twisted their turbans together, and 
threw the ends to his assistance. After this 
discomliture, Humayun, with Hindal and 
Askeri, took refuge in Lahore, where Kam- 
ran had previously retreated, but this prince, 
having made peace with the conqueror by 
the cession of the Punjaub, retired to Cabool, 
leaving his unfortunate brother to provide 
I as best he could fur his own safety. The 
succeeding adventures of the royal wanderer 
would form a litting pendant to those of the 
English Stuarts, from the instances of un- 
wavering loyalty, connected with his hair- 
breadth escapes — while his character as a 
Mussulman, though far from faultless, will 
yet well bear comparison with that of the pro- 
fessedly Christian but licentious Charles, or 
even of the bonnie Prince,'^ for whom Scot- 
tish chivalry and misfortune have combined 
to win a place in the page of history, which 
would probably have been very differently 
filled had the Young Pretender been des- 

• These names, like almost all Eastern appellaticns, 
have each a distinct signification. Thus, liumayun, 
means auspicious ; Kamran, successful ; Hindal, In- 
diany and Askeri, horn in the camp. 

t At one time they are stated to have travelled 
twenty-seven hours wi^out finding water, and at 
the expiration of that time, having at length come 

X n a well and rivulet, Humayun alighted, and 
r prostrating himself in gratitude to the Al- 


tined to become a crowned king instead of 
dying in exile. 

After the desertion of Kamran, which 
was followed by that of Hindal and Askeri, 
Humayun* sought to obtain the recognition 
of his authority in Sindc, then ruled by 
Hussyn,the head of the Arghoon family — but 
after a year and-a-half wasted in alternate 
negotiations and hostilities, he found his 
funds exhausted, and the adventurers who 
had rallied round his standard dispersed, 
just as Hnssyn approached to venture a de- 
cisive conflict. During the previous inter- 
val, Humayun, then about three-and-thirty 
years of age, had married a beautiful girl of 
fourteen, with whom he had become ena- 
moured at an entertainment prepared for 
him in the apartments of the mother of 
Prince Hindal. Carrying with him his 
young bride Hameida, he fled to Ouch, and 
thence proceeded to ask the protection of 
Maldeo, rajah of Marwar, but on reaching 
Joudpoor, after a toilsome journey over the 
desert, during whicli ho lost many of his 
followers from thirst and fatigue, f a new 
disappointment awaited liim in the discovery 
of the unfriendly disposition of the rajah. 
The royal fugitive, again driven to seek com- 
parative safety amid the dreary sands, now 
I led his little baud towards Amcrcot, a fort 
in the desert, not far from the Indus, In 
this route they experienced yet greater trials 
than during the one previously taken. Be- 
fore quitting the inhabited country, the vil- 
lagers repelled all approaches to their wells, 
which were to them precious possessions, 
and it was not without a conflict and blood- 
shed that the travellers were enabled to 
slake their burning thirst. After leaving 
behind the last traces of human culture, their 
obstacles and difficulties increased ten-fold 
until, one morning, when faint and weary 
with a long night march, Humayun, who 
had remained behind with the females and 
servants, while the few chiefs marched on at 
some distance in front, perceived the ap- 
proach of a considerable body of horse, 
under the command of the son of Maldeo, 
and prepared to meet a fate similar to that 
of the Iniaum Hnssyn and his ill-fated corn- 

mighty, ordered all the water-bags to be filled, and 
sent back on his own horses for the use of those 
who had fallen exhausted by the way, adding at the 
same time a melancholy but needful command, for 
the burial of “ all the persons who had died from 
thirst.” A very unpleasing anecdote is however re- 
lated by Jouher, of Humaj'un's having taken ad- 
vantage of the thirst of a Mogul merchant who had 
lent him money, to oblige him to cancel the debt. j 
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panions.* The valour of Sheikh Ali Beg, 
one of Humayun's bravest and most faith- 
ful followers, appears to have warded off the 
immediate danger, and soon afterwards the 
Hindoo leader, bearing in his hand a white 
flag, approached the party, and having re- 
presented that they had wilfully done wrong 
in killing kine in a Hindoo country, and 
likewise in entering Ids father’s territory 
without leave, supplied them with water for 
their immediate relief, and then permitted 
them to proceed without further molestation. 

I Several weary marches, with intense suffer- 
ing from thirst, further diminished the small 
but faithful band, before Hiimayun with 
seven mounted horsemen reached Amercot, 
where the Ranaf (hursaud) welcomed the 
dethroned monarch with most courteous 
and generous hospitality. The remainder of 
the fugitives found refuge within the walls of 
the fortress on the same day, and thankful 
indeed must Ilameida have been to quit 
her horse, and find at length an interval of 
rest. Puraaud offered to assist Humaynn 
in a fresh endeavour to establish himself in 
Sindc, placing at his service 2, ()()() horsemen 
of his own tribe (Rajpoots), and 5,000 cav- 
alry belonging to his allies. These auxili- 
aries, or a portion of them, were gladly 
accepted, and Humaynn, accompanied by 
the R ana, with about 100 Moguls, whom 
lie had himself succeeded in assembling, 
marched towards Tatta. Ilameida remained 
at Amercot, and on the following day gave 
hirth^ to the celebrated Akbcr (a.d. 1542). 
4 he joyful intelligence was immediately for- 
warded to if iraayuT'^ who unable to practise 
the munificence customary in the East on 
these occasions, called for a china plate,” 
and breaking a pod of musk, distributed it 
among the chiefs who came to offer their 
congratulations, saying— “ this is all the 
present I can afford to make you on the 
birth of my son, whose fame will I trust be 
one day expanded all over the w^orld, as the 
perfume of the musk now fills this apart- 
ment.” Joon or Jiun (a place not marked 
on the maps, but supposed to have been 
situated on a branch of the Indus, half-way 
between Tatta and Amercot, was captured 

• In the desert of Kerhela, A.i). 680, Hussyn, the 
son of All and Fatima, ^\ith seventy-three persons of 
his family, including his infant child, were cruelly 
amssacred. ^ Several heroic youths, his sons and ne- 
phews, perished singly in defending the venerated 
person of the Imaura ; who after a protracted defence 
‘'f sunk, mutilated of an ami and covered 

with wounds, of which thirty-six were counted on 
his dead body, before it was finally crushed by 


after an action with the officer in charge, 
and though harassed by the troops of the 
Arghoons, Humayun’s party held their 
ground, and were strengthened by the neigh- 
bouring princes until they amounted to 
about 15,000 horse. Hameida and the in- 
fant prince (by this time about six weeks 
old) joined the camp, and all seemed pros- 
pering, when Rana Pursaud received an 
affront from a Mogul, and was so dissatis- 
fied by Humayun’s conduct in the matter, 
that he indignantly quitted Joon, with all 
his followers and friends. Iluraayun, thus 
rendered too weak to contest with Hussyn 
Arghoon, proceeded to Candahar, but was 
compelled by his turbulent brothers to 
escape to Secstan with Hameida, and thence 
to seek refuge in Persia, the infant AkbeT 
falling into the hands of his uncle Mirza 
Askeri, who showed more kindness on the 
occasion than might have been expected. 

Afghan tribe of Soor . — Sheer Shabt as- 
sumed, as has been shown, the title of king in 
1540, and took possession of all Humayun’s 
territories. After commencing the famous 
fort of Rohtas on the Hydaspes, on which he 
expended an enormous sum of money, and 
named after that in Behar, he returned to 
Agra, and there found employment in sub- 
duing the revolt of his own governor of 
Bengal. He conquered Malwa in the course 
of the year 1542, and soon afterwards re- 
duced the fort of Raiscen, held by a Hindoo 
chief. The garrison surrendered on terras, 
but after they had left the fort, the capitula- 
tion was declared void on some quibbling 
legal pretext, and the Hindoos were attacked 
and cut to pieces after a brave resistance. 
Barbarous as the Mohammedans too often 
showed themselves in India, yet treachery 
such as this can hardly be paralleled, save in 
the career of limur. In 1544, Sheer marched 
into Marwar, which was desperately defended 
by rajah Maldeo, who, though able to collect 
only 50,000 men wherewith to oppose his 
adversary’s powerful array, estimated at 
80,000, and probably well-provided with 
artillery, appears to have at first succeeded 
in overawing the invader, aided by the na- 
tural obstacles offered by the sterility of his 

twenty horsemen, and then left to be devoured by 
wild beasts. The unfortunate females were thrown 
across the backs of camels and afterwards stripped 
and publicly exposed — all these atrocities being com- 
mitted by Mohammedans. (Price, vol. i. p. 410.) 

+ The patronymic of the princes of Mewar. 

X His name Mas changed from Fureed, to Sheer 
Khan, or Lion-knujht, from his slaying a wild beast 
while hunting with the king of Berar. 
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territory and the want of water in many his son, a boy of twelve years old, was mur- 
parts of it. At length Sheer Shah, always dered by his uncle, who seized the throne 
a cunning schemer, contrived to sow divi- under the name of Mohammed Adili,* but 
sion in the hostile camp by the common was prevented from using the powers of a 
expedient of letters written on purpose to be ruler by natural incapacity, increased by 
intercepted. The rajah^s suspicions were habits of the most odious debauchery. His 
raised against some of his chiefs, and he extravagance speedily emptied the royal cof- 
commenced a retreat. One of the suspected fers, upon which he resumed the governments 
leaders, indignant at the imputation, deter- and jaghiresf of the nobles and bestowed 
mined, in the true Rajpoot spirit, to give them on the lowest of his creatures. The 
incontestable proof of its injustice, and quit- proud Afghans, stiing even more by the in- 
i ting the army at the head of his own tribe suiting bearing of their unworthy ruler than 
fell with such inipetuousity on tlie enemy, by the injuries they suftered at his hand, fled 
that Sheer Shah with difficulty and severe in numbers, and raised the standard of revolt 
loss succeeded in repelling the assailants, at Chunar. Meanwhile, the person of the 
He was, however, eventually victor here, as king was protected and his authority upheld 
also at Chittore; but at Caliujer, to which by the exertions of Hemu, his chief minis- 
he laid siege, a striking retribution awaited ter, a Hindoo of mean appearance and low 
him. The rajah, warned by the breach of origin, who had formerly belonged to the 
faith committed at llaisccn, refused to enter very lowest class of small shopkeepers, as a 
into any terms with his perfidious foe, and retailer of salt, but who had been gradually 

.• J. • • 1 i V .1 1 . 1 • 1 


Sheer, while superintending the batteries, 
was so scorched by the explosion of a maga* 


raised to power by the late king, and now 
displayed a degree of zeal and ability. 


zinc struck by the rebound of a shell, tliat which would have honoured a better cause, 
he expired in a few hours, but continued to From some weakness or personal defect 
direct the operations of the siege during his Hemu was unable to sit on horseback, but 


mortal agonies, his last words being an ex- he directed 


military operations, and 


clamatioii of pleasure at learning that the fought with unfailing intrepidity from his 


place was taken. 


mounted on an elephant. Not the 


This ambitious, cruel, and vindictive man, least extraordinary part of his history is the 
nevertheless evinced considerable ability in manner in which lie succeeded in recon^ 
civil government, and, happily for the sub- ciling such of the haughty Afghans and un- 
jeets of Ills usurped authority, seems to nily Moguls as still remained with Adili, to 
have recognised the promotion of their wcl- his authority; this he appears to have done 
fare as his best means of security. He chiefly by the munificence with which ho 
caused a high roJid to be constructed, cx- distributed whatever treasure or revenue 


tending from Bengal to the western llohtas, came into his hands — for his objects and 
near the Indus, a distance of about 3,000 motives, though scarcely indicated in the 
miles, with caravanserais at every stage, all contemptuous and calumnious mention made 
furnished with provisions for the poor, and of ‘^this swarthy upstart'^ by Mussulman 
attendance of proper casts for Hindoos as historians, unquestionably soared far above 
well as Mussulmans. An Irnaum (priest) the mere accumulation of wealth. Delhi 
and Muezzin (crier to call to prayers) were and Agra were seized on by Ibrahim Soor, 
placed at the numerous mosques erected on a member of the reigning family, who at- 
the route ; wells were dug at distances of a tempted to assume the supreme authority 
' mile and-a-half, and the whole way planted under the name of Ibrahim III., but was 
I with fruit-trees for refreshment and shade, opposed by Ilcrau, and also by Secander 
Sheer Shall was buried in a stately mausoleum Soor, another relative of Adili’ s, who caused 
still standing at Sahseram, placed in the himself to be proclaimed king in the Pun- 
centre of an artificial piece of water, a mile jaub. Ibrahim was defeated first by Secan- 
in circumference, which is faced by walls of dcr and then by Hemu. The adventurous 
cut stone, with flights of steps descending to minister next marched towards Bengal, to 
t e water. Previous to his^ death, his eldest • This wretch, known before his usurpation as 
son nan been the recognised heir to the Moobarlz Khan, is alleged to have dragged the 
throne, but being a prince of feeble charac- prince from his mother’s arms, that mother being his 
ter was supplanted by his brother who friend. {Ferishta, vol. li. p. 142.) 

reigned for nine years, under the title of revenues of certain lands granted by the 

j ^ ^ sometimes m perpetuity but generally revo- 

elim Shah. On his decease, a.d. 1553, cable at pleasure, and on military tenure. 
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oppose the governor, Mohammed Soor, who 
had assumed the rank of an independent 
ruler. Jlcrau was again victorious, this 
new adversary being defeated and slain ; but 
/ struggles in other quarters still continuecl 
and a more formidable foe than any yet 
dealt with, arose in tlic person of the de- 
throned Humayun, who had gradually re- 
established himself in the Punjaub, where 
Secander, who had occupied Agra and Delhi 
on the defeat of Ibrahim, now marched for 
his expulsion. Before narrating the success 
of Humayun and Akber, and the fate of 
Ibrahim and of Ilemu and Adili, it is neces- 
sary to revert to previous events and sketch 
the chain of circumstances which ended in 
the restoration of tl'? exiled monarch. 

House of Timur restored. — Humayun en- 
tered Persia in much uncertainty regarding 
the reception he should receive from 8haii 
Tahmasp, the son and successor of Shah 
Ismael, tlie first of the Saffavi or Sophi 
kings. Thungli both were zealous Moham- 
medans, they belonged to distinct sects, 
characterised by a degree of mutual ani- 
mosity, for which the difference of opinion 
existing between them on doctrinal points 
far less than those wliich divide the churches 
of England and Rome, is quite insulHcicnt 
to account. — [See note to p. 0.2). Shah 
Tahmasp was a strenuous advocate of the 
Sheiah doctrine, which had been widely 
disseminated through Persia by the instru- 
mentality of his ancestors, dcrvisca much 
famed for sanctity, while Humayun was a 
Sonnif'^, ni:d this wa.s doubtless one cause 
of the want of coi uiality wliich marked the 
private intercourse of the two monarchs, 
whose connexion was really, on both sides, 
an interested one. At first Humayun seems 
to have been inclined to put in practice his 
cherished desire of ceasing, at least for a 
time, the weary struggle for power, in which 
he had been so long engaged, and proceeding 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, but his faithful 
followers urgently dissuaded him from this 
project, pleading the disastrous results it 
would have on the fortunes of Akber. The 
reception met with in Persia successfully 
seconded their arguments — the governors of 
each province received him with regal hon- 
ours, the people came out to bid him wel- 
come, and palaces were prepared for his. - 

.f ■ 

* The cap which Humayun so rcluctaiitR asstined 
\\a8 that called T(f/t Jdyder, in honour of Hyd^xt^e 
father of Shah Ismael, by whom it was first 
It consisted of a tiara of crimson silk, 
namented with gold and jewels, of a high colucal 


accommodation at Cazvin and elsewhere. 
But the splendour with which the Persian 
despot thought proper to gild the fallen 
majesty of his unfortunate compeer, was un- 
accompanied by a single ray of true sym^ , 
pathy; for many months Humayun was 
I not suffered to appear before the Shah, and 
his brave-hearted envoy, Behram Beg, was 
harshly treated for refusing to wear the 
peculiar-shaped cap,* from which the Per- 
sians have acquired the title of Kuzilbash 
[Red-Jieads) y in allusion to its colour, and 
w'hich was expressly designed for a sectarian 
symbol. Behram urged that he was the 
servant of another prince, and not at liberty 
to act without orders. He persisted in de- 
clining to assume this badge, unawed by 
the displeasure of Tahmasp, who strove to 
intimidate the refractory ambassador, by 
tlic summary execution of some prisoners 
brought before him for the purpose. This 
incident was a sufficiently significant prelude 
to the long-delayed interview, during which 
Tahmasp affected to receive Humayun as 
his equal, but in reality took ungenerous 
advantage of his defenceless position, by 
compelling him, by means of threats affect- 
ing life itself, to assume the obnoxious 
cap. Nor even after tliis concession could 
Tahmasp resist taunting his guest with 
having, during his prosperity, when prac- 
tising the favourite Arabian form of divina- 
tion by arrows, to discover the destiny of 
reigning princes, placed the name of the 
king of Persia in a rank inferior to his own. 
Humayun frankly acknowledged that he 
liad done so, and gently urged in justifica- 
tion his hereditary rank as Padshahf or ' 
Emperor of India, whereupon Tahmasp 
broke out into violent and unjust invective 
apinst the arrogance which had rendered 
him a fugitive, and tin-own his female rela- 
tives and infant heir into the hands of ene- 
mies. 

Notwithstanding the humiliations suffered 
in private from what he justly termed ^'the 
meanness of this Persian monarch, Hu- 
mayun continued to receive every outward 
mark of unbounded munificence in the fes- 
tivals prepared in his lionour, especially the 
military diversion of great circular hunts, so 
famous ill the annals of Timur. All the 
expenses thus incurred are however said to 

shape and divided into twelve segments, in honour 
of the twelve Iraaums, from whom tlie reigning family 
claimed descent. 

t This title w-as exclusively assumed by the dy- 
nasty of the Great Mogul. 
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have been repaid two-fold by the gift of a plausible pretext of placing Askeri in charge 
few rich gems, which the exiled monarch had of the Persian governor. Some of the gar- 
I brought with him from Hindoostan. One rison offered resistance on discovering what 
1 of these was a diamond, which the jewellers was really intended, but their opposition 
of Tahmasp declared to be above all price, was soou silenced in death, and the rc- 
it'was perhaps that obtained at Agra, and mainder were suffered to return to Persia, 
there estimated in a somewhat indefinite From Candahar, Huraayun marched to 
manner as equal in value to the purchase Cabool, of which he took possession without 
of a day^s subsistence for one-half the in- a struggle, for Kamran, finding himself de- 
habitants of the terrestrial globe/’ Behram serted by Hindal and many other chiefs 
Beg, the bearer of this costly offering, was who had gone over to the now successful 
dignified by the title of Khan, and another brother, had sought refuge in Sinde. With 
officer with that of Sultan, but it was not ("abool, Humayun recovered Akber, then 
without far heavier sacrifices that the as- between two and three years of age, but 
sistance, from the first promised to their both the city and the young prince were 
sovereign, was at length afforded. He was subsequently rc-captured by Kamran, who 
I eompellod to sign a paper, the contents of long held his ground against all attempts 
which, though not precisely stated, involved for his expulsion. Prisoners taken during 
, a pledge, in the event of success in regaining this siege were slain in cold blood by the 
the sceptre of Baber, to cede to Persia the assailants, and treated with yet greater bar- 
I I ])roviucc or kingdom of Candahar, and like- barity by Kamran, who threatened, if the 
wise to introduce among the IVIussulmans of firing were not discontinued, to expose 
, India the profession of the Sheiahs in oppo- Akber on the W'alls. Eventually, being un- 
i sitioii to that of the Soiinites. Orders were able to continue the contest, he escaped by 
then given for the assemblage of 14,000 night, and by the aid of the Uzbeks again 
! horse in Secstan, under the command of made head against his brother for about 
i Murad Mi rza, the son of Tahmasp, and after eighteen months, but was, at the expira- 
: some more bickering the monurclis parted, lion of that time, compelled to surrender, 
and Hurnayim proceeded again to try his Humayun behaved on tliis occasion very 
I fortune in war, his private forces amounting nobly, treated Kamran with great kindness, 

! only to about 700 men. At this period released Askeri, and, accompanied by Hindal, 

I ! (15 15) JSheer Shah was still alive, Kamran sat down with them at a feast. The four 
I I swayed (’abool, and his younger brothers, brothers having eaten sal tf together, seemed 
! after tlic settlement of their private (piar- for the time entirely reconciled, but during 
rcls, received appointments under him ; Hurnayun’s subsequent absence in Trans- 
! ; Hindal being governor of Ghuznee, and oxiana, tlio conquest of whicli he bad resolved 
I I Askeri of Candahar, which latter place was on attempting, Kamran once more rebelled, 
j ; attacked by Humayun and captured after a and after many vicissitudes, (during which 
i siege of five months. Askeri was taken and Cabool and the young prince were again 
; kept ill close captivity for the next three lost and won, and Hindal fell in the cause 
I years. The fort and treasures were made of Humayun,) was finally betrayed by tlic 
i I over to the Persians, on w.hich the greater sultan of the Gukkiirs, with whom lie had 
i ])art of them returned home, leaving a gar- taken refuge, into tlic hands of his much- 
j rison under Murad Mirza. According to injured brother. Some chiefs, whose wives 
I Abul Fazil^ the conduct of the Persians to and children liad been savagely disgraced and 
the inhabitants was so cruelly oppressive as murdered by order of Kamran during the 
to justify Humayun, on the sudden death of siege of Cabool in 1547, now loudly urged 
Murad, in treacherously seizing the fortress; that his life should pay the forfeit of his 
bis troops obtaining entrance thereto on the crimes. This Humayun steadfastly refused, 

• Abul Fazil, the famous minister of Akber, re- carefully weighed, misleading; but, notwithstanding 
corded the leading events of the reigns of this their defects, his works (the AKher Nainah and 
sovereign and his father in an heroic poem com- Ayven Akbery) afford information not to be cb- 
prising 110,000 couplets, from which Ferishta has fained elsewhere. 

borrowed largely. Although a man of extraordinary f 1*^ is regarded as peculiarly infa- 

ability, he was, unfortunately for the students of his- moua for either the giver or receiver of the lowest 
tory, an accornplished courtier and professed rheto- description of hospitality, to practice hostility against 
rician, delighting in the cumbrous and inflated style one another. Thus, salt, which forms an ingredient 
still in vogue in India. His account of important of the most sumptuous or humble meal has become 
I events is therefore often unsatisfactory, and, unless a type and pledge of good faith. 
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but consented to allow him to be blinde<^ 
the barbarous method commonly resorted 
to in the East, to crush ambitious pretenders 
to tliat uneasy seat— the throne of a despot. 
Tlie cruel x^peration was usually performed 
by means of a searing instrument, called a 
fire-pencil, held against the visual nerve 
until it was annihilated, or by means of an- 
timony ; but in this case, perhaps from the 
fact of several state prisoners condemned 
in late reigns to a similar fate having 
escaped its completion — a lancet was em- 
ployed, and after many wounds had been 
inflicted, without drawing a groan, lemon- 
juice and salt were at last squeezed into the 
sightless orbs of the wretched sufferer, who 
then exclaimed in um^ontrollable agony — O 
Lord my God ! whatever sins I have com- 
mitted have been amply punished in this 
world, have compassion on me in the next.^^ 
Humayun shortly afterwards went to visit 
his unhapi)y brother, and wept long and 
bitterly while Kamran confessed the justice 
of his punishment, and asked leave to per- 
form a pilgrimage to Mecca. This he was 
suffered to do, and died in that place in 
1 557. Askeri, who had likewise returned to 
the course of rebellion after having repeat- 
edly abjured it, had been previously cap- 
tured, but was only punished by imprison- 
ment, from which he also was released, for 
the purpose of proceeding to ^Iccea, and 
died on his way thither. Thus delivered 
from the difliculties in which the turbulence 
and disuji'on of his brothers had involved 
him during so long a period, Ilumayun 
began to take advantage of the unsettled 
state in which the death of Selim Shah and 
the misgovernment of his successor had 
involved the territories conquered by Baber, 
which had gradually, as has been shown, 
been parted by various usurpations into five 
distinct states, wliosc rulers were at variance 
witli one another. In January, 1555, he 
started from Cabool with 15,000 horse, 
obtained possession of Laliorc, and sub- 
sequently engaged Secander, who being 
defeated fled to the mountains near the 
Himalaya, leaving Ilumayun to occupy 
Delhi and Agra. The portion of his original 
dominions thus at length regained, after 
sixteen years of strife and banishment, had 
been enjoyed by Ilumayun less than six 
months, when an accident occurred which 
produced fatal results. The monarch had 
ascended the terrace at the top of his library 
to enjoy the cool evening air, and give orders 
respecting the attendance of astronomers to 
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note the rising of Venus, w'hich was to be 
the signal for the announcement of a general 
promotion among the nobility and oflicers. 
While preparing to descend the steep and 
highly-polished stairs, protected only by an 
ornamental parapet a foot high, a muezzin 
or crier announced the hour of prayer from 
the minarets of the adjoining mosque, where 
the people being assembled had just offered 
the monarch tlie usual kornesh or saluta- 
tion. Ilumayun, intending to repeat the 
customary formula, attempted to seat him- 
self on the spot, hut his foot becoming en- 
tangled in the folds of his robe, he fell head- 
long down the steps, receiving a contusion 
on the right temple, of whicli he died, aged 
somew’hat less than forty-nine years. 

Historians agree in according him high 
rank as a benevolent, forgiving, and munifi- 
cent prince, intrepid in the hour of danger, 
patient in adversity, moderate in prosper- 
ity, and skilled in literature, mathematics, 
geography, astronomy, and the mechanical 
sciences. These varied gifts, united to a 
naturally easy temper, pleasing person, and 
courteous demeanour, rendered his society | 
so delightful that Baber used often to do- | 
clare Ilumayun to he without an equal as a | 
companion. Pj’ocrastination and indecision j 
were his characteristic failings ; these may he i 
easily traced to tlie frequent and intoxicat- | 
ing "use of opium, a vice whose degrading | 
influences w'erc heightened by the peculiar | 
defects of his religious creed. Perhaps no | 
single character, when carefully weighed j 
would afford an inquirer into the effects of j 
Mohammedanism on individuals more strik- j 
I ing evidence than that of Ilumayun. His j 
conduct repeatedly affords evidence of the 1 
want of a steady principle of action, direct- i 
ing even the passing thoughts of the mind, | 
and marking with a broad line the differ- | 
ciice between right and wrong. Notwith- | 
standing the false notions of expediency 
which led him to commit, or at least sanc- 
tion, crimes from which a naturally gentle 
and easy disposition must have revolted, 
col. Dow has said that “ had he been a 
worse man he would have been a greater 
monai’ch.^’ The remark sounds strangely, 
but it is to be hoped that young students of 
history will not forget that all Christendom 
concurs in invoking the same just, mer- 
ciful and omnipotent lluler to ^ve wisdom 
to senators and prosperity to nations — there- 
fore any description of greatness, inconsis- 
tent witli the goodness inculcated in the 
Gospel, ought simply to excite abhorrence 
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and reprobation. Most assuredly the man 
who, in an unrighteous cause, has made mo- 
thers childless, and widowed happy wives, de- 
solated cultivated lands and spread famine and 
pestilence in his train, has attained in the 
sight of his Creator a pre-eminence in crime 
little in accordance w'ith the idea commonly 
attached to the word greatness. Some ray of 
light, breaking through the dense clouds in 
which the teaching of the False Prophet had 
involved the purposes and results of war, 
beamed on the mind of llumayuii, when not 
many days before his death he prayed, ^^Lord, 
ennoble me with the knowledge of thy truth 
and described himself as sorely alllictcd by 
the perplexities of a troubled mind.^^ The 
faith of Islam and its innumerable obser- 
vances had thus utterly failed to enlighten 
or sustain even a follower, so diligent in 
their observance, that a sentiment of deep 
reverence had all his life long preserved him 
from so much as uttering the name of his 
Creator with unwashen hands.* 

A new epoch is formed by tlic reign of 
Akbcr, since by him India was consolidated 
into one formidable empire, by the absorp- 
tion of the various small kingdoms which 
had sprung up during the reign of Moham- 
med Toghlak, as also by the annexation of 
I numerous Hindoo principalities, which Ak- 
I ber obtained far less by force tlian by the 
favours and distinctions which he invariably 
bestowed on the native rulers so soon as 
they consented to recognize his supremacy, 

I without regard to their religious opinions. 

I Before proceeding further, the origin and 
i condition of these states must be shown, as 
1 the reader may proliably need this know- 
I ledge for subsequent reference. 

I The Bahmam kingdom of the Deccan was 
i founded by an Afglian, born in the lowest 
I condition at Delhi, and servant to a Brah- 
! min astrologer, named Gungoo, much fa- 
1 voured by Mohammed Toghlak. In con- 
1 sideration of his good conduct, Gungoo gave 
I IIussuu Pv pair of oxen, and permitted him 
! to till a piece of land for his own sustenance. 
"While ploughing, Ilussun discovered a cop- 
per casket filled with ancient gold coins, 
which he carried to his master, who, in re- 1 
turn, used his utmost infiucnce at court, and 
• Price, from Ahul Fazil, vol. iii., p. 914. 
t Hie Khothah is tlie public prayer for the reign- 
ing king ; Sicca the royal right of stamping coin. 

i By the Carnatic is here meant the country where 
the Canarese language pre\uils, south of a line drawn 
I between Colapoor and Beder. It must be remem- 
I bered that this tract continued, up to the time of 

o 
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succeeded in rewarding the honesty of Ilus- 
sun by obtaining for him an appointment 
and jaghirc in the Dcccau, under the gov- 
ernor of Doulatabad. Some, time after- 
wards, the officers of the Deccan, by refusing 
to surrender some fugitive chiefs from 
Guzerat, incurred the displeasure of Mo- 
hammed Toghlak, and fearing to fall into 
the hands of this cruel despot, broke into 
open rebellion. On the cstablisliment of 
their iudcpendcuec IIussuu was chosen as 
king, A.i). 1347, and the capital fixed at Cul- 
barga, whence it was subsequently removed 
to Bcdcr or Bidr. IIussuu, ou assuming 
tlie regal honours of the mosque and iuint,t 
took the name of Ala-oo-deen, adding 
thereto Gungoo Babmani (Brahmin), in 
lionour of his early benefactor, whom bo 
sent for and made treasurer ; and the suc- 
ceeding princes of the Deccan followed this 
example by generally committing to Brali- 
inius the charge of the revenues. Notwitli- 
stauding the close coiiiicctioii between tlie 
first Bahniani king and his Hindoo patron, 
his son and successor, Mohammed L, proved 
a sanguinary foe to that people. “It is 
computed,^^ says Ferishta, “that in his 
reign [of seventeen years] nearly 5()(),0()() 
unbelievers fell by the swords of Islam, by 
which the population of the Carnatic was so 
reduced that it did not recover for several 
ages.^^j This destruction was accomjilishcd 
by indi.scriminatc slaughter, without regard 
to sex or age, a proceeding at length stopped 
by the remonstrances of the Hindoo arnbas- 
.sadors, who urged that since the princes of 
the Dcccau and of the Carnatic might long 
reiiiaiii neighbours, it was advisable that a 
treaty sliould be made, binding lioth parties 
to refrain from taking the life of the help- 
less and unarmed. From this time, it is 
asserted, that the conquered ncrc no longer 
I slain in cold blood during the hostilities 
carried on by the Balimanis against the 
neighbouring states, and especially tiic new 
monarchy of Beejanuggur, throughout the 
whole period of their existence, excepting the 
reign of Malimood Shah L, who, for nearly 
twenty years (a.d. 1378 to 1397), by rectitude 
and discretion, preserved liis subjects alike 
from foreign and domestic strife.§ Although 
in these conflicts many thousand ]\Iohara- 

thc Mohammedan writer to be devastated by almost 
incessant wars. 

§ The proceedings of Mahmood Shah I. occupy but 
a few pages in Ferishta’s history, far less than are 
often given to the details of a single campaign, but 
quite enough is said to make the reader solicitous to 
learn more respecting this truly great and gifted mo- 
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I meclans, in the fantastic and fanatical lan- 
guage of their historians, '' tasted the sher- 
: bet of martyrdom,’^ they were on the whole 

I gainers. In 1421, Ahmed Shah took per- 
manent possession of Warangol, and com- 
j pel led the rajah of Tclingana to relinquish 

I liis ancient capital. In 1471, Mohammed II. 

j concluded a struggle of more than forty 

I years’ duration, in which much life and trea- 
I sure had been wasted, Ijy the partial con- 
quest of the Concun,* and in 1 177 completed 
the subjugation of llajahmundry and Masu- 
lipatam. Notwithstanding these successes, 

! Mohammed was rendered infamous, even in 
the eyes of his fellow-believers, by the 
daughter of some Brahmins whom lie 
found officiating in an idolatrous temple at 
Condapilli, and to this ungrateful outrage 
on the Order, by whom his ancestor had 
been first brought to notice, was popularly 
attributed the downfall of the Bahrnani 
dynasty. Soon after this, the king, wliilc 
flushed with wine, wavS induced, by a forged 
letter, to sanction the immediate execution 
of his faithful minister, Mahmood Gawan, 
then in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

narch. We arc told that he was “ naturally of a 
disposition wise, merciful, and just, and his judg- 
ment in all atfairs of state was usually correct.*' 
* * * “ ])uur.g his reign no disturbances occurred 

in the kingdom, nor did any relaxation take place in 
the energ) of tin* government.” The praise is coldly 
given, but in the present day the character of a 
ruler in whom firmness and mildness were so ad- 
mirably balanced will be regarded in a very different 
light to that in which it vas likely to be viewed by 
a Moh.vinii . vlan,wlif regarded the title of Ghazi (the 
holy Avarrior), bestowed on the blood-thirsty Mo- 
hammed, as the most desirable of distinctions. In- 
deed the \irtucsof Mahmood Shah I. savoured little 
of tlu> morality of tiie Koian. lie had but one wife, 
wore plain white robes, and was equally simple and 
, unpretending in all his habits. As a youth he is said 
to have delighted in gaudy attire, but on acceding 
I to the throne he declared that he looked upon kings 
as only trustees of the state, and thencefoith ob- 
served in his personal expenses remarkable modera- 
tion. A famine occurniig during his reign, he 
employefl 10,000 bullocks, at his private expense, in 
going to and from Mahvn and Guzerat for grain, 
■wlilch Avas distributed to the people at a cheap rate. 
He established orphan schools at tho cities of Cul- 
barga, Jledor, Cand’hor, Klikpoor, Doulatabad, and in 
several oilier great toAvns, Avitli ample foundations 
for their support, apportioned stipends to tho ex- 
pounders of the Scriptures, and gave monthly charity 
I to the blind throughout his dominions. The fame of 
j his learning and munificence is said to have reached 
i the ears of Hafiz, the jioet of Shiraz, who resolved to 
i 1 visit the Deccan. An assurance of an honourable 
I recejition was sent by the king, accompanied by a 
I present, which, according to Ferishta, the poet dis- 

I tributed among his relations and creditors, and then 

{ uit himself on board one of the royal vessels which 
lad arrived at Ormua, but the anchor was scarcely 


By so doing, he sealed the fate of his house, 
whose power was speedily absorbed in the 
whirlpool of strife raised by the two factions 
into which the troops had become divided. 

The first consisted of Mogul converts, to 
whom were gradually added Persians and 
Turks, Georgians, Circassians, Calmucks, 
and other Tartars, who were for the most 
part of the Sheiah sect ; the second^ or native 
troops, called Dcccanics, were Sonnites, and 
were always joined by the Abyssinian mer- 
cenaries, who came in numbers by the sea- 
ports on the western coast. t 

The late minister was a Sonnite, and 
although just and kind to both sects, this 
circumstance afforded a pretext to Nizara- 
ul-Moolk Bcliri, the son of a converted 
Hindoo, and the leader of the opposite 
party, for gratifying his ambition. Having 
succeeded in procuring the death of Gawan, 
he obtained also his much-coveted office, 
through the fears of the king, who, on learn- 
ing the base plot by which he had been de- 
ceived, openly bewailed his rash credulity, 
but made no attempt to bring the con- 
spirators to justice. A low fever, brought 

Aveighed before a heavy gale arose, and the ship Avas 
compelled to return to port. Hafiz had suffered so | 
much during the storm that he insisted on being put I 
ashore, sending to Mahmood Shah a copy of verses, ' 
in which he frankly confessed the reason of his ! i 
change of mind — 

“ The glare of gems confused my sight, ! 

The ocean's roar I ne’er had heard.” | 

Unhappily, the line of Bahrnani presents an instance 
of a monarch exactly opposite to Mahmood Shah I. 
Humayun the Cruel was one of those monsters who 
seem possessed by a demoniac de.sire to cause and 
Avitness suffering. His OAvn brother he ordered to be 
devoured by a tiger, before his eyes ; and the tor- 
tures inflicted by his command, and in his presence, , 
were often too shocking to be narrated. On one 
occasion, after an unsuccessful rebellion, 7,000 per- j 
sons, including unoffending females and servants, : I 
perished by such agonizing deaths as hewing to | 
pieces with hatchets, and flaying in cauldrons of ! 
scalding oil or boiling water. After reigning three j 
years this tyrant, duiing a fit of intoxication, was : 
assassinated by his own servants. — Briggs’ Ferislita. I 
• The sufferings of the Moslems in the Concan I 
are very graphically told by Ferishta, who describes 1 
their “ wandering through gloomy defiles, where the 1 
very grass was tough and sharp as the fangs of ser- j 
pents, and the air fetid as the breath of dragons. ! 
Death dwelt in the waters, poison impregnated the 
breeze.” On one occasion, having halted at night, in | 
a spot so rugged as to prevent tAvo tents being pitched I 
side by side, no less than 7,000 of the invaders were 
surprised and put to death by the Hindoos, the fierce | 
gusts of wind rushing through the trees, preventing 
the cries of the first sufferers being heard by their 
companions. — Briggs’ FerUhta, vol. ii., p. 430. 

t I'he influx of Arabians appears to have been very 
small, but it is diflicult to conjecture the reason. 
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on by grief and remorse, was aggravated by 
intoxication, and he expired in strong con- 
vulsions, crying out that Gawan was tearing 
him to pieces. The date of his death, 
A.D. 1482, is recorded in the Persian charac- 
ters (applied numerically) which express ‘‘the 
ruin of the Deccan.'* Mahinood Shah II. 
next ascended the throne. Being but twelve 
years old and of limited ability, he naturally 
became a mere puppet in the hands of the 
grasping nobles, who, though for a time 
disposed to co-operate for their own advan- 
tage, soon broke out into new hostilities. 
Bchri, for some years, maintained his as- 
I cendancy over the young king, and Yusuf 
1 Adil Shah, the leader of the foreign party, 

I withdrew to his government of Beejapoor, 

! which he formed into an independent 
i state. Behri, when old and defenceless, 

was strangled at the instigation of the king, 

! who then gave himself up to every species 
of excess, leaving the public affairs in the 
hands of the leaders of the foreign party. 

I The Deccanios and Abvvssinians conspired 
for his destruction, and having surprised 
the palace during one of the ordinary scenes 
of midnight revelry, would have succeeded 
in their object, but for the loyalty of some 
half-dozen of liis body-guard, who, though 
unarmed, threw themselves between him 
and the assassins, and by the sacrifice of 
their own lives, enabled the king to escape 
to the terrace of the royal tower, where he 
was joined by the foreign troops. Mahmood, 
mounting Ids throne at sunrise on the fol- 
lowing day, gave orders that the houses of 
the Ueccaiiies should be broken open, the 
inhabitants slain without distinction, and 
their property seized by the triumphant 
Moguls,* who gladly gave vent to the savage 
fury which they had nursed for years ; and 
all the horrors of a successful siege, height- 
ened by the envenomed bitterness of intes- 
tine broils, raged for three days through 
the stately city of Beder. Strife and cruelty 
naturally brought licentiousness and dis- 
order in their train. The people, follow- 
ing the example of their prince, attended to 
nothing but dissipation : reverend sages 
pawned their very garments at the wine- 
cellars, and holy teachers, quitting their 
colleges, retired to taverns and presided 
over the wine-flask."t The governors of 
frontier provinces took advantage of this 

• This term must b« here understood in the loose 
sense in which it was then used, as synonymous with 
the whole foreign or Sheiah party, 
t Briggs’ FerisJUa^ vol. ii., p. 535. 


state of affairs, each one to claim as his 
own the territories entrusted to his charge. 
Ahmednuggur, Golconda and Berar became 
distinct principalities, until at length there 
remained to the nominal king of the Deccan 
no more than the province of Telitigana and 
the districts adjacent to Beder. Even there 
he had no real sway, being wholly in the 
hands of Kasim Barecd, who had assumed 
the reins of government after the failure 
of the Dcccani plot, and in revenge for 
Mahmood's attempts to get rid of him, as 
he had previously done of Behri, by the 
hand of an assassin, ruled him so tyranically, 

I as to forbid him even to satisfy his thirst, 
j without permission.’* On the death of 
I Kasim, his son, Ameer Barecd, succeeded him 
in the office of Vakeel, J and after regaining 
the person of the king, who had in vain 
endeavoured to assert his rights, confined him 
closely, until his death, in 1518, terminated 
a nominal reign of thirty-seven years. The 
two years* equally nominal sway of Ahmed, 
the son and successor of IHahmood, being 
ended by his decease, Ameer Barecd raised 
to the throne a prince entitled Ala-oo- 
deen II., who, rejecting all allurements to 
the excesses by which the energies of his 
predecessors bad been destroyed, attempted 
to ont-manoeuvre the wary minister, but 
having failed in an attempt to seize his per- 
son, w’as himself made prisoner and put to 
death. II is successor, also a son of Mali- 
mood Shah II., met wuth a similar fate; for 
Ameer Barecd having conceived a passion 
for his wife, caused liim to bo poisoned, 
married the queen, and bestowed the empty 
title of Shah on another Balirnani prince, 
who, having subsequently incurred his dis- 
pleasure, by making a jirivate and iinsucccs- 
ful appeal to Baber, the new emperor of 
India, then fully engaged in hostilities with 
the kings of Malwa and Guzerat, was so 
harshly treated, that, escaping from his 
palace-prison, he took refuge at Ahmed- 
miggur, and there resided till liis death. 
Thus ended the Bahmani line. Barecd 
Shah ascended the throne of Beder, and 
founded a dynasty, which reigned over the 
fifth of the kingdoms (Beejapoor, Abmcd- 
nuggur, Golconda, and Berar), formed from 
that called the Deccan, but not with geo- 
graphical accuracy, since Hindoo states, in- 
dependent and even antagonistic, existed in 

I The Vakeel or Representative was then the first 
person in the kingdom, his business being to issue all 
orders from the royal closet to the vizier and other 
executive oflBcors. — (Dow's Hindooetan, voL i.p. 202.) 
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various parts of the territory commonly 
comprehended in that term. During the 
above period* of two centuries, relations of 
a domestic character had gradually arisen be- 
tween the Moslems and Hindoos. Feroze 
Shah, who began to reign in 1397, made 
it an article of a peace with the rajah of 
Beejanuggur, that he should give him his 
daughter in marriage. This stipulation 
perhaps contributed to the blending of the 
two people, though it originated in the 
ungoverned passions of a king, who re- 
ceived into his harem 300 females in one 
day, being convinced, by the reasoning of 
the Sheiahs, that this proceeding was in 
perfect accordance with the spirit of the 
Koran, against whose doctrines his sole 
offences arc said to have been an addiction 
to wine and music. These foibles would 
weigh lightly enough in the judgment of a 
Mussulman against a king who earned the 
coveted name of Ghazi, l)y the unbounded 
zeal for Islam evinced during ''four and 
twenty glorious campaigns, by the success of 
which he greatly enlarged his dominions.^^ 
In reality, the religious feelings of both 
Moslems and Hindoos had deteriorated, and 
the conscientious scruples of the former 
people became frc(picntly little better than 
a superstitious regard to certain forms. 

Thus the very men, who, for the sake 
of gain, entered the service of the rajah of 
Beejanuggur, to fight against their fellow- 
believers, cavilled at the idea of making the 
obei'^ance required as a pledge of fealty to 
an idolator, but gladly availed themselves of 
the iiiiscrable pretext of having a Koran 
placed before the throne and bending there- 
to, it being understood that the rajah would 
appropriate the homage as offered to his per- 
son, and in return, assign lands for the sup- 
port of his new auxiliaries, and build a mos- 
que at his capital for their encouragement. 

The early Bahmani kings lived in great 
pomp. Mohammed Shah I. had 3,000 
elephants, a favourite evidence of regal 
splendour.f He obtained from the rajah of 
Tclingaua a throne six cubits long by two 
broad, of ebony, covered with plates of pure 
gold and inlaid with gems, to which ad- 
ditions were made in successive reigns, until 
the whole attained the value of a crore of 

* Ferlshta makes some remarkable statements re- 
specting the use of artillery in the Deccan. For in- 
siance, he asserts, that in 1308, (22 years after their 
alleged employment by Edward III. at Cressy) 300 
gun carriages were among the spoil captured from the 
Kalah of BeHanuggur; and Uie Moslems, by the aid 
of Turks and Europeans, ore said to have used artil- 


hoons (£4,000,000 sterling), when it was 
broken up by Mahmood Shah II., who 
took it to pieces to make vases and goblets. 
Some terrible famines are recorded at inter- 
vals, occasioned, according to Ferishta, by 
the absence of the periodical rains, but 
more likely by the slaughter and oppressive 
exactions of the Mohammedans. During 
one of these visitations, about a.d. 1474, no 
grain was sown in Telingana, Maharashtra, 
and throughout the Bahmani dominions for 
two years, and on the third, scarcely any 
farmers remained to cultivate the land, 
having for the most part perished or emi- 
grated to Malwa and Guzerat. 

Jdil Shah dynasty at Beejapoor , — The first 
king of this line, Yusuf Adil Shah, reigned 
from A.D. 1489 to 1510. A romantic story 
is related of his royal descent. He is said to 
have been a son of the Ottoman emperor 
Amurath, at whose death he escaped destruc- 
tion by the contrivance of his mother, who 
had him conveyed to Persia, from whence, 
at the age of sixteen, he was compelled to 
fly, by the suspicions entertained regarding 
his birth, was captured, and sold at the 
Bahmani court as a Georgian slave. He 
rose, according to the course of Mameluk 
adventurers, until he became the governor of 
Bcejapoor, and then, by one of the acts of 
flagrant disloyalty so common at the period, 
took the first opportunity of declaring him- 
self an irresponsible prince. From that time 
he was occupied in hostilities with Kasim 
Barced of Bedcr, and other neighbouring 
chiefs, who were also endeavouring to form 
independent principalities; but his most 
formidable foe was the Hindoo rajah of Bee- 
januggur. With the new rulers of Ahraed- 
nuggur and Berar, Yusuf entered into a 
sort of partition treaty, by which he- recog- 
nised them in their unlawful seizures, and 
they him in the possession of the country 
bounded by the Becma and Kishna rivers 
on the east, the Tumbuddra river on the 
south, the sea from near Goa to near Bom- 
bay on the west, and perhaps the Neera 
river on the north. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, the fourth king, a.d. 
1535, formed an alliance with Bhoj Tirraul, 
(who had obtained the throne of Beejanuggur 
by the murder of its young occupant, his 

lery for the first time in the following campaign. 
There can be little doubt that guns were common in 
India before the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498. 

t The king in return signed a treaty pledging his 
successors to forbear further encroachment on the 
territory of the Telingana rajahs, which, as might be 
expected, did not prevent its entire seizure. 
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own nephew) , against Rama Rajah, the regent 
and brother-in-law of the late sovereign. 
Ibrahim sent an army to the assistance of 
Bhoj Tirmul, who, in return, paid down 
fifty lacks of boons* (£2,000,000 sterling), 
and promised to acknowledge himself tribn- 
taiy. No sooner had the foreign troops 
quitted Beejapoor, than Rama Rajah, break- 
ing, it is alleged, a promise of allegiance 
which had been extorted from him, surprised 
the city. Bhoj Tirmul, mad with rage and 
despair, shut himself up in the palace, 
blinded all the royal elephants and horses, 
collected together, in one glittering heap, 
the diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and 
other gems, amassed during many ages, and 
caused them to be crushed to powder be- 
tween mill-stones ; then, fixing a sword-blade 
into a pillar of his apartment, rushed upon 
it just as the palace- gates were opened to 
his enemies, llama Rajah became the un- 
disputed master of Beejanuggur, and Ibra- 
him, after having received from his prede- 
cessor so large a bribe to take the field 
against him, now stooped to the humiliation 
of soliciting, with a costly present, the aid 
of Rama against a brave chief. Seif Ein- 
ool-Moolk, driven into rebellion by his own 
suspicious tyranny. The required assistance 
was sent under the guidance of Ycnkatadri, 
the Raj aids brother. Ibrahim died soon 
after, of a complication of disorders brought 
on by the most abandoned conduct, having 
first caused several physicians to be bc- 
lieadcd and trodden to death by elephants 
for failing to cure him, upon which the rest 
fled for their lives, leaving him to perish 
unheeded. His successor, Ali,t entered 
into a new alliance with Rama Rajah, and 
the two monarchs having, at the request of 
the former, united their forces, jointly in- 
vaded the territory of Nizam Shah, and, 
says Ferishta, laid it waste so thoroughly, 
that from Purenda to Jooncrc, and from 
Ahmednuggur to Doulatabad, not a vestige 
of population was left.'' Ali at length be- 
came scandalised by the behaviour of his 
Hindoo allies," and alarmed at the growing 
strength and haughtiness of Rama ; there- 
fore, after receiving the full benefit of his 
power, while continuing every outward 

• The hmn varies in value from 31 to 4 rupees — 
eight shillings sterling may be taken as the average. 

t This monarch (whose death by the hand of a 
eunuch shamefully insulted by him, has rendered his 
name infamous) greatly improved the capital by con- 
structing the city wall and the aqueducts which still 
convey water through every street Mention is 
made of his receiving tribute from several petty 


mark of friendship, he made a secret league 
with his late enemy, Nizam Shah, and with 
the kings of Bcder and Golcouda, ** to crush 
the common enemy of Islam." A decisive 
battle took place on the Kishna, near Tali- 
cot, the Hindoos commencing the attack by 
vast flights of rockets and rapid discharges 
of artillery. A general engagement fol- 
lowed, in which, after great numbers had 
been slain on both sides, the Moslems were 
victorious, aided by the treachery of two 
Mohammedan chiefs in the pay of the rajah. 
Rama, although seventy years of age, gave 
orders from his elephant throughout, but 
was at last captured, and brought into the 
presence of Nizam Shah, by whose orders 
his head w'as struck oft' and stuck upon a 
pole. It is no small proof, cither of the 
barbarity of the conquerors or the dread 
which their victim must have inspired, that 
the head of the brave old man should have 
been annually exhibited at Abmeduuggur 
for more tliaii two centuries and a half, 
covered with oil and red pigment, by tlio 
descendants of his executioners, while a sculp- 
tured representation of it was made to servo 
as the opening of one of the sewers of 
the citadel of Beejapoor. 

Thus ended the monarchy of Beejanuggur, 
whicli at that time comprelictidcd the greater 
part of the south of India. The city of that 
name was destroyed, and is now uninliabitcd; 
the country fell into the hands of tlic tri- 
butary chiefs and officers, since so * well 
known as zemindars or poligars; but the 
confederate kings were prevented by their 
mutual jealousies from gaining any great 
addition of territory, the balance of power 
l)eing pretty evenly maintained among them, 
until all were overwhelmed by Akbcr. Ven- 
katadri, the brother of the late rajah, re- 
moved liis residence further cast, and finally 
settled at Chandragiri, seventy miles north- 
west of Madras, at which last place his 
descendant first granted a settlement to the 
English, A.D. 1040. The wars between the 
Adil Shah dynasty and the Portuguese set- 
tlers arc very slightly mentioned by the 
native historians; they state little more than 
that Goa was lost under Yusuf, retaken by 
that king, lost again under his son Ismael 

principalities, the government of which iwg heredi- 
tarily vested in females, who ruled with the title of 
RanteSf their husbands having no power in the state. 
Colonel Briggs remarks upon this statement of Fe- 
rishta, that “ the gynecocracy of the Ranies of Mala- 
bar and Canara seems to have suffered no alteration 
from the period alluded to, to tho present day .” — JYotg 
to Ferishta, vol. iii, p. 140. 
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(alluding to the second capture by Albu- 
querque, in 1510), and attacked simulta- 
neously with CIioiil, in 1570, by the kings 
of 13eeja[)Oor and Ahmed nuggur, who were 
both repulsed. 

The reigns of the early Bcejapoor kings 
were marked by fierce sectarian strife, for 
Yusuf had imbibed in Persia a strong at- 
tachment to the Sheiah doctrines and cere- 
monial, which he endeavoured to introduce 
in his dominions, but w'as compelled to re- 
nounce the attempt by the displeasure of 
his subjects and the combination formed 
against him by all the other Mohammedan 
sovereigns. The same division prevailed 
among the troops as that jjrcviously de- 
scribed as existing under the Bahmani 
dynasty, and according to the opinion of 
the king or his chief ministers, the Hec- 
canies (including Ilimloos), or the foreigners, 
were uppermost. After the extinction of 
their native rulers, the Hindoos formed t!io 
chief part of the infantry of most of the 
Moslem governments, and appear to have 
been well paid* and entirely relied upon. 
Yusuf is said to have given a command of 
12,000 infantry to a Mahratta chief, t and 
Ismael ra’sed a vast number^^ of Mahratta 
cavalry, under the name of ]3crgics, who, 
for an annual subsidy, engaged to appear 
fully c((uippcd whenever their services were 
required. Ibrahim, the fourth king, caused 
the public accounts to be kept in the Mah- 
ratta language instead of the Persian, a very 
pol'tic and almost necessary measure, since 
the village accountants and the revenue and 
finance officers w'crc for the most part Hin- 
doos. Ibrahim II., who acceded to the throne 
of Beejapoor, a.d. 1579, was cotemporary 
with Akber, and will be again mentioned. 

Nizam Shah djjnasly at Almcdnnygur . — 
Ahmed, the first of these kings, began to 
reign A.n. 1 190, liaving, as before stated, 
on the assassination of his father, Nizam-ool- 
Moolk Bchri, assumed the title of IShah, and 
made Ahmednuggur his capital. Not only 
tolerance, but great favour was shown to the 
Hindoos by this monarch and his successor, 
Boorhan, who appointed a Brahmin, named 
Kiiwar Sein, Pesliwa or prime minister, and 
had every reason to rejoice in the selection. 

* Briggs gives a table ii. p. 50-1) showing 

liow much more liln rally Indian t loops wore paid by 
Mohaniiiiedan sovereigns lu 1 170 than by the British 
in 1823 (the date at mIucIi lie \\rote). 

t Duff’s History of the Mahraitas,yo\. i. p. 84. 

t The chivalrous Rajpoot probably intended to 
waive the performaneo of this galling’ act, for when 
llussun entered his lent, he rose and took him by 


In fact, these kings appear to have been 
proud of their Brahmiuical descent, and 
frequent wars took place between them aryl 
the Berar sovereigns, for the possession of 
the village of Patrec, situate just within the 
Berar territory, where the ancestors of the 
Nizam Shah family had held the office of 
coolcurny or hereditary village accountant. 

It was, however, by the orders of llussun, 

Die third king of this dynasty, that Rama 
Rajah was beheaded, in revenge for the 
humiliations previously suffered from his 
brave foe, to wffiorn he had been compelled to 
sue for peace, by paying the Hindoo a visit, 
a»id receiving a pan (aromatic leaf) from 
his hand, which, thus given, implies the 
superiority of tlio donor, and is equivalent I 
to the English custom of kissing hands ; but, 
when presented in a silver or gold box, 
or on a salver, denotes equality. | Hiissun 
died sliortly after, from the consequences | 
of unbounded dissipation. His successor, I 
Murtezza, appears to have become insane, 1 
and growing suspicious of his son, Meeran | 
llussun, the heir apparent, endeavoured to 
destroy him, by setting fire to the couch on j 
which he lay sleeping. Meeran escaped, sue- | 
cessfully rebelled, and seized the person of 
his father, who, although ill of a mortal 
disease, he confined in a bath-room, and 
suffocated with hot air. Eerishta, who was 
at tlic time on guard at the palace, relates 
this horrible talc, adding, as the reason of his 
life being spared during tlie general massacre 
of the few who remained faithful to the king, 

“ the Prince fortunately knew me, and re- 
flecting that we had been school-fellows, and 
brought up together, ordered my life to 
be spared. Meeran Hussun retained the ! 
throne less than a year, but during that period 
lie inflicted great misery, frequently riding 
through the streets in fits of intoxication, ac- 
companied by a party of abandoned courtiers, 
and putting to dcatli persons guilty of no 
crime. Eiftccuprincesof the royal family were 
massacred in one day, in order to establish 
an authority obtained by parricide, at the i 
instigation of the vizier, Mirza Khan, who, i 
at length terrified by the menaces of tlie 
king during his drunken revels, deposed and 
slew him. A speedy retribution attended 

the liiind, hut the insolent Mussulman ealh-d for a 
basin aJid ewer as if polluted by the touch ol Kama, 
wlio exclaimed iu his o\\n l.angunge, “ If he were not 
my guest, I would cut off his hands and hang them 
round his neck.” After this interview the rajah and 
his« tioops are accused of treating their Mohamme- 
dan foes and even friends with great indignity. 

§ Briggs’ Ferxshta vol. iii. p. 2G0. 
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! ! this wretch, for in the straggle which en- 
j sued between the Deccanics and the ^loguls, j 
j I he was hewn to pieces by the former, j 
I I and his limbs affixed on different public j 
i j buildings. In the space of seven days, 

I I nearly 1,000 foreigners were slain, and their 
I I effects confiscated ; some few escaped with 
I I their lives, through the protection of Dcccani 
; or Abyssinian officers, and these, among 
, whom was Ferishta, for the most part, ob- 
I , tained service under the king of Beejapoor. 

I The remaining reigns of this line present 
i j no very striking features, excepting the gaU 
I ! lant struggles made by Chand Becby (the 
I i Lady Chand) as regent on behalf of her 
I ' infant ne])hew, after the death of her 
I brother, Tbrabim, slain in battle with the 
' king of Beejapoor. An attempt was made 
to seize the throne in the name of a boy 
called Ahmed, under a shallow pretence of his 
I being a son of the late king, (^hand Bceby 
evinced equal valour and discretion during 
this trying period, and her efforts were 
temporarily successful. Ahmed, the young 
pretender, was confessed to be not lineally 
descended from the royal famdy, and was 
jirovidcd with an estate by Ibrahim Add 
^siiah, at Beejapoor, while Bahadur was [iro- 
claiuied king, his aunt continuing regent 
until the siege of Ahruednuggur by the son 
of Akber. Then, hopeless of ofieringa suc- 
cessful defence, in consequence of the fac- 
tions which divided the troops, she called a 
council of war, and proposed to negotiate, on 
favourable terms, the evacuation of the fort. 

! The ungrateful Deccanics, to whom her sug- 
gestion had been purposely misrepresented 
f)y an intriguing eunuch, rushed into her 
apartments and put her to death. The place 
was sliortly after taken by storm, and little 
, or no quarter given. The unfortunate king 
was scut to Akber, who coiiriued him in tlie 
fortress of Gwalior, a.d. 1599, but was pre- 
vented from gaining possession of his do- 
i minions by the determination of an Abys- 
I sinian officer, Malek Amber, (who foumled 
I the city afterwards called Aurungabad,) to 

• Oil one occasion wlicn closely besieged, after 
' ha\ing succeeded in destroying two out of live mines 
, Carrie. I under the bastions at Ahrnednuggur, by her- 

I self labouring all night at tlio liead of the garrison, 
a third was sprung at day-hieak, which killed many 
' I of the counter-miners, and threw down several yards 
' of llie wait. The principal ollicers concluding all 
now lost, prepared for flight, but Chand Bceby, clad 
in armour, with a veil on her face and a naked .‘•word 
j in her hand rushed to defend the breach, and while 
I j the Mogul Btorming-party wailed the explosion of 
I 1 the other mines, found time to bring guns to bear 


retain the sovereignty on behalf of his ncw ly- 
elected nominal master , and the Adil Shah 
dynasty was not extinguished until the time 
of Jehaiigeer. At its greatest extent the king- 
dom of Ahmedniiggur comprehended all that 
is now called the Subah of Aurangabad, and 
the west of that of Berar, with a portion of 
the sea-coast of the Coiican. It must have 
been a formidable power, for it appears that 
in one campaign upwards of GOO of its guns 
were seized by the rival state of Beejapoor, 
including the cannon still preserved at the 
latter place, and famous as one of the 
largest pieces of brass ordnance in the 
world. t Duelling (an infrequent crime 
in Asia) was introduced in the reign of 
Ahmed, who, being himself an expert swords- 
man, encouraged the assemblage of young 
men at the palace for the purpose of dis- 
playing their skill, till at length a day sel- 
dom ])assed without one or two persons 
being killed. The king then endeavoured 
to disc'ourago the practice, but it spread far 
and wide among the Mohammedans of the 
Deccan. Even learned divines and philoso- 
phers shared the infatuation, and Ferishta 
records an instance which he witnessed in 
the streets of Beejapoor, of a dispute 
arising regarding some trifling matter, and 
terminating in a few minutes in the death 
or mortal injury of six persons of high 
standing, of whom five were grey-headed 
men. The spread of this destructive and 
contagious vice was, of course, fostered by 
tlic rancorous sectarian-spirit between the 
Sonnites and Shoiahs — the native and fo- 
reign factions. 

The Koolb Shah dynasty at Golconda was 
founded, about a.d. 1512, liy a Turcoman 
soldier, named Kooli Kootb, who earac from 
llamadan, in Persia, in quest of military 
service, entered the g'iard.s of the Balimani 
king, was promoted, and, on the dissolution 
of tlic monarchy, lield sway over Telin- 
gana, which ho retained, making Golconda 
his ea[»ital. lie was a zealous Shoiah, and 
introduced thi.^ profession into his dominions. 

i 

upon it, so that on the enemy’.s advance they were re- 
ceived witli repeated volleys, until, when compelled to 
renounce tlie attack by the darkne.ss of nif^ht, “the 
ditch was nearly filled with dead carcases.” Jiuring 
the succeeding hours Chand Bceby (on wliorn the 
name of Chand Sultana was now bestowed) .super- 
intended unceasingly the repairs of the hrcacli, which 
by the morning’s dawn was built up to the hcigiit or 
seven or eight feet. At length, reinforcements being 
on their way, the siege was raised. 

t Weighs 40 tons, u 4 ft. 8 in. in diameter at the 
muzzle, and only 15 ft. long. Calibre, 2 ft 4 in. 
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At the close of a long reign he left a terri- 
tory extending from the Godavery river to 
beyond that of the Kishna, and from the 
sea (Bay of Bengal) to a line drawn west of 
Hyderabad, about 78° E. long. The chief 
part of Jiis dominions were wrested from the 
Warangol family, and other Hindoo chiefs 
of Telingana, over whom, together with the 
Rajah of Orissa, he gained a great victory at 
Condapilli. 

It has been stated in a previous page, on 
the authority of Eerishta, that the Bahmani 
line abided by the oath of Mohammed 
Shah I., not to slay prisoners or the un- 
armed in cold blood, but if this dynasty 
really redeemed its pledge, tlie rulers of 
the subsequent Heccani kingdoms reverted 
to the barbarities which tlieir predecessors 
had abjured, and were far more treacherous 
and sanguinary. Thus Sultan Kooli Kootb 
Shah having repeatedly, but in vain, attempted 
to storm the strong hill-fort of Nulgonda, 
at length sent a Hag of truce to the com- 
mandant, Rajah Hari Chandra, promising 
to withdraw the troops if he would consent 
to become tributary to Golconda, but threat- 
ening, in the event of refusal, to procure 
reinforcements, destroy the neighbouring 
towns, devastate the country, and thus 
reduce the place by cutting oft’ its supplies, 
in which case he would not spare the life 
even of an infant in the garrison. The 
Rajah having consented, the king remarked 
that as Nulgonda was the only hill-fort 
which had successfully resisted him, he 
should like to see it, and therefore desired 
to bo allowed to enter with a few attendants. 
The request being granted, Kooli, having 
instructed his body-guard, (whom, to disarm 
suspicion, he had left in the town below,) 
how to act ascended the hill with four 
chosen soldiers in complete armour. On 
entering the gate-way he drew his sword 
and cut down one sentinel, while his com- 
panions, attacking the others, held posses- 
sion until their comrades came rushing to 
their assistance, and the whole army soon 
poured into the fortress. “Neither man, 
troman, or child was spared on this occa- 
aion. The Rajah, on being made prisoner, 
was confined in an iron cage, and eventually 
put to death.^^ Such are the words in which 
the Mohammedan historian concludes the 
account of this abominable transaction.* 

• See Briggs’ Appendix to History of Kings of 
Golconda, translated from the l^-rsian of a contem- 
porary of Ferishta's, \ol iii. p. 374. t Idem, p. 431. 

1 The Hindoos still call it Bhagnuggur. 

The author of it was eventually the victim 
of domestic treachery, being assassinated in 
his ninetieth year, a.d. 1543, at the insti- 
gation of his son, Jamsheed, who, hav- 
ing put out the eyes of his elder brother, 
the heir apparent, ascended the throne. 
Wars were carried on with their Moslem 
rivals in a spirit less perfidious perhaps, but 
scarcely less ferocious. Thus it is recorded 
that Ibrahim Kootb Shah, when at war 
with Ali Adil Shah, detached a force of 
4,000 horse and 10,000 foot to make nightly 
attacks on the enemy. “The Munewar 
infantry were eminently successful in all 
directions, and at all hours, bringing nightly 
between 300 and 400 noses and ears from 
the enemy’s lines; and they received for 
each nose a boon, and for each ear a purtab 
[star pagoda.] Meanwhile, the king, by 
whose orders these atrocities were being 
committed, “had ordered pavilions to be 
pitched on the bastions [of Golconda], and 
adorned them with rich brocades and silks 
from China, and with velvets of European 
manufacture, giving himself up to the grati- 
fication of listening to the enchanting 
vocal and instrumental music of heart-al- 
luring damsels and fairy-faced virgins.^f 
Truly it is as reasonable to expect the shrill 
cry of human suffering to pierce “ the dull 
cold ear of death,” as to touch a heart turned 
into stone by sensuality. 

1 Mohammed Kooli, the fifth of the Kootb 
Shah kings, began to reign a.d. 1580. He 
removed the scat of government to a neigh- 
bouring site, where he built a magnificent 
city called Bhagnuggur,^ in honour of Bhag- 
muttee, his favourite mistress, a public 
singer, for whom 1,000 cavalry were assigned 
as an escort. After her death the name was 
changed to Hyderabad. In this reign fierce 
struggles took place between the Deccanies 
and the Moguls, as the foreigners of what- 
ever denomination came to be called. The 
disorderly conduct of some of the latter 
caused the issuing of a proclamation com- 
manding all aliens, whether Patans, Per- 
sians, Arabs, Tartars or others, who had no 
fixed employment, to quit Hyderabad. The 
Deccanies construing this order into a per- 
mission to plunder their old foes at pleasure, 
deserted their occupations and hastened to 
rifle the warehouses of the wealthy merchants, 
of whom many were killed in defending 
their property. The riots grew to an alarm- 
ing height, but the king was sleeping, and 
none of the servants dared disturb the royal 
slumbers, until one of the ministers had 
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the courage to break open the door, and hav- 
ing with great difficulty aroused the monarcli, 
bade Iiira observe from the palace-windows 
the state of the city. The measures adopted 
were in the true spirit of oriental despotism. 
The cutwal (chief magistrate) through whose 
representations the sentence of banishment 
had been procured, was directed to put an 
immediate stop to the disturbances, on peril 
of being trodden to death by elephants. 
Many of the rioters were executed, and by 
way of satisfying the minds of the people, 
several minor police-officers, who had been 
most active, were beheaded or hanged, or 
flayed alive, while others w'cre maimed by 
the loss of limbs, and exhibited through the 
city in this mutilated state as examples.^’* 
The Imad Shah dynasty of Berar was 
founded about 1484, by the descendant of a 
Hindoo of Cauara, captured when a child, 
and educated as a Mussulman, by the gover- 
nor of Berar. This small kingdom extciuled 
I from the Injadri hills to the Godavery, and 
I bordered Ahmednuggur and Candeish on 
I the west. Very little is known of its his- 
: tory, except from its wars with neighbouring 
j states. Boorhan, the fourth and last of his 
I line, ascended the throne while yet a child, 
i about the year 1560. The regent, Tufal 
! Khan, imprisoned the young king and 
i seized the crown, relying upon the protec- 
I tion of Murtezza Nizam Shah of Ahmed- 
1 iiujjgur, who, false to both parties, having 
I obtained possession of Boorhan and his 
! rebellious minister, caused them to be put 
I to death, and annexed Berar to his own 
; dominions, a.d. 1572. 

! The Baread Shah Dynasty at DedeVy cora- 
^ mcnccd in 1498. The territories of these 
1 kings were small and ill-defined, and the 
I period of their extinction uncertain. Ameer 
14. \^as reigning in 1609, when Ferishta 
closed that part of his history. Having 
thus shown the fate of the five Mohammedan 
principalities formed from the ruins of the 
Bahmaui kingdom, it becomes necessary to 
sketch the leading characteristics of the other 
states which succeeded in establishing their 
independence of Delhi during the feeble 
reign of Mahmood Toghlak, of which the 
chief were Guzerat, Malwa and Candeish. 

The kings of Guzerat ruled the territory 
still called^ by this name; bounded on the 
north and north-cast by a hilly tract con- 
necting the Aravulli mountains with the 
\ indy a chain, and on the south by the sea, 
which nearly surrounds a part of it,, forming 
• Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iii., p. 478. 
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a peninsula then termed Surashtra, now 
Katiwar. The founder of the dynasty was 
Mozuffer, the son of a Rajpoot, who had 
embraced Islamism, and become conspi- 
cuous for his enmity to all who still held the 
creed which he had renounced. The king 
of Delhi having been informed that the 
existing governor of Guzerat was endea- 
vouring to establish himself as an indepen- 
dent ruler by gaining the aflbetions of the 
Hindoos, sent Mozuffer Khan to supersede 
him; which, after some opposition on the 
part of the Hindoos, he succeeded in doing, 
and by the permission of the Delhi monarch 
assumed the white umbrella or canopy, and 
the scarlet pavilion, considered as exclusive 
appurtenances of royalty. When he took the 
title of Shah does not appear, but his reign 
really commenced with his government, 
A.D. 1391. At first his sway extended over 
only a portion of the fertile plain, about sixty 
miles in depth, which stretches along the 
sea. On the north-west were the indepen- 
dent rajahs of Jhalor and Sirohi, from 
whom he occasionally levied tribute, as also 
from the Rajpoot prince of Idur, in the 
western part of the hills, while the rugged 
forest tracts were generally retained by 
the mountain ti ibcs of Bhccls and Coolies ; 
among whom some Rajpoot chiefs, mostly 
connected with Mewar, had also founded 
petty principalities. The peninsula was in 
the hands of nine or ten Hindoo tribes, who 
probably paid tribute so long as a power 
existed capable of its enforcement. All these 
small states preserved their existence under 
the kings of Guzerat, the Mogul emperors, 
and during many years of British ascen- 
dancy. Of the plain which formed the Guze- 
rat kingdom at the accession of Mozuffer, the 
eastern portion belonged to an independent 
rajah, who resided in the hill-fort of*Cham- 
pancer, and their dominions stretched along 
the sea to the south-east, so as to include 
the city of Surat, and some further country 
in the same direction. 

It would occupy space which could be ill- 
spared to narrate in detail the varying for- 
tunes of this dynasty in their wars with 
Malwa, their Hindoo neighbours, and the 
Rajpoot kingdom of Mewar, from the acces- 
sion of Mozuffer I. to that of the puppet 
set up by a faction under the title of Mo- 
zuffer Ilf., in A.D, 1561, when the kingdom 
was partitioned among the conspirators. 
One striking characteristic in their incessant 
strife with the Hindoos, was the cruel bigotry 
which marked their conduct, far exceed- 
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ing that displayed by the Delhi usurpers. 
It may be perhaps that the proceedings of 
the latter sovereigns are purposely placed 
in the least unfavourable light, but this 
scarcely accounts for the difference, since, 
in both cases, the annals are furnished solely 
by Mohammedan pens. Ferishta, although his 
history bears internal evidence of the honesty 
and ability of the writer, was yet compelled 
to depend in great measure on the compila- 
tions of his fellow-believers; and his igno- 
rance of the language of the Hindoos would 
greatly hinder his obtaining information 
from whatever records they might possess, 
even if the inveterate prejudices of his creed 
had not taught him to shun with contempt 
and aversion the thought of gaining infor- 
mation from so defiled a source. 

In 1402 the port of Diu was seized by 
Mozuffer I. from the Rajah of Idur, who 
had been driven from his capital, and forced 
to take refuge there. We are told that “it 
opened its gates without offering any resis- 
tance. The garrison was, however, nearly 
all cut to pieces, while the Ray, with the 
rest of the members of the court, were trod 
to death by elephants.^' The next king, 
Ahmed Shah, a.d. 1412, though a zealous 


Mussulman very diligent in destroying 
temples and building mosques, yet showed 
more favour to the natives than his prede- 
cessor liad done, and Hindoo names appear 
among those of the government officers 
and nobility — an innovation which had 
long been opposed. Ahmed built the, forti- 
fied town of Ahmednuggur, as a check on 
the Rajah of Idur (the successor of the 
prince slain by Mozuffer), and founded 
Ahmedabad, thenceforth his capital, and 
still one of the principal cities in India. 
This king introduced the practice of paying 
the soldiers one-half in money, and the 
other by a grant of land, with a view of 
inducing them to take an interest in the 
cultivation and protection of the province.* 
Mahmood Shah I. reigned for fifty-two years 
(1459 to 1511), and warred alike with 
Moslems and with the Indian and European 
idolaters, the latter term being used to 
designate the Portuguese. He obtained the 
surname of Begarra,t by the reduction of 
Girnar or Junagharj and of Champaneer — 
two hill-forts, situated the one on the west, 
and the other on the east, of his dominions, 
and both until that time deemed impreg- 
nable. § His maritime exploits were re- 


• Bird’s 191. 

t Signifying, in the Guzerat language, two forts. 

X According to Ferishta nearly 1,900 years had 
elapsed since this fortress had come into the pos- 
session of the rajah, who held it when Mahmood 
first marched against it in 1409; and whose title, 
Mandulik, here used by Ferishta for the first time, 
ii^lies petty chieftain, a term originally applied to 
officers of some greater state, but often retained by 
rulers who had acquired or inherited an independent 
sway. A body of llajpoots occupying an important 
defile were surprised by Mahmood. Tne troops then 
Rssed on unopposed, till on reaching the foot of the 
ill they were met by the rajah, who, being defeated 
and severely wounded, sooner than sustain a siege 
purchased a cessation of hostilities by the payment 
of a large amount in jewels and in specie, lu the 
following year, “ the king, who only wanted some 
excuse to invade Girnar a second time, urged as a 
complaint against the rajah, his habit of assuming 
the ensigns of royalty.” On this plea, in itself a gross 
insult to the high-born Hindoo, forty thousand horse 
were sent to exact from him a heavy fine, which 
having obtained, Mahmood distributed in one night, 
amongst a set of female dancers ; and at the latter 
end of the same year appeared in person before 
Ofmar. ** The rajah declared his willingness to pay 
any sum of money ho could produce, to protect his 
Bubiects from the oppression and horrors of war.” 
Mahmood would enter into no terms, but sat down 
before the place, starved the garrison into sub- 
jection, and succeeded in acquiring possession. The 
expelled rajah, it is said, from conviction, but more 
probably to save his life, embraced Islamism, a faith 
against which the covetousness and fraud practised 
towards liim by its professors were sufficient to hava 


inspired a deep-rooted prejudice. — (Briggs' 
vol. iv. p. 65.) 

§ Champaneer was not captured till 1483. The 
rajah, Beni Hay, sent ambassadors offering two ele- 
phant-loads of gold to procure the departure of 
Mahmood, who had arrived at the head of a power- 
ful force; but, finding all endeavours at conciliation 
useless, he sallied forth, and after many attempts 
succeeded in compelling the invader to raise the 
siege, and then led his troops to attack him. In the 
sanguinary battle which followed, the flower of the 
Hindoo force was slain, but a compact body of 
12,000 men retreated in order to the fort. Mahmood 
continued to construct trenches and mines, and 
caused a mosque to be built in the lines, in order to 
convince his troops of his determination not to be I 
wearied out by the prolonged defence, but no de- 
cided advantage was gained until it was discovered | 
that the llajpoots left the place every morning j 
through a sally-port to perform their ablutions, i 
Watching their opportunity, a chosen band waited | 
close to the walls at day-break, and succeeded in | 
rushing into the place, while another party, under 
Malek Eiaz, (the famous admiral who engaged the j 
Portuguese fleet, off Ghoul,) escaladed the western ! 
w'all, where a breach had been newk made, and got ! 
possession of the main gate. The Rajpoots finding ! 
the king rejected all terms of surrender, bumed their 
wives and children on a funeral pile, together with 
their costliest effects, and tlien, having bathed, | 
perished on the swords of their cruel foes, who like- 
wise suffered severely. Beni Ray and his prime 
minister, crippled by wounds, were captured, and I 
brought into the presence of Mahmood, who, on 
asking the former why he had held out so long I 
against an overwhelming force, was reminded of the | 
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markable. He took the islands of Jcgat and 
Beet, then, as now, nests of pirates; des- 
patched a sea and land force against Bombay; 
and sent a large fleet of vessels, mounting 
guns, under Eiaz, to co-operate with the 
twelve ships equipped by the Mameluk 
Sultan of Egypt, for the purpose of attacking 
the Portuguese squadron in the harbour of 
Choul, south of Bombay. In the first action 
the combined forces were successful, but 
were subsequently defeated near Diu, and 
the Mameluk portion annihilated. Fleets 
were, however, still despatched by the 
Maraeluks to the Indian seas, and the 
! Turks, after their conquest of Egypt, con- 
I tinued the practice, with a view to open the 
I navigation of the Red Sea and the Persian 
I Gulf, but apparently without entertaining 
! any idea of forming settlements in India. 

Mahmood Begarra attained an unenviable 
I European celebrity by the marvellous ac- 
I counts of travellers, who described his per- 
! sonal appearance as terrific; and declared his 
system to have been so impregnated with the 
mortal poisons, on which he habitually fed, 
that although he had by some means or 
other contrived to neutralize their cflcct on 
' his own vital powers, he had only, after 
I chewing betel, to breathe upon any courtier 
who had oflended him, and death infallibly 
ensued. If a fly settled on him, it instantly 
] dropped lifeless,* 

I Bahadur Shah, a. n. 1520, (before mcn- 
j tioned as the opponent of Iluraayun,) with 
the aid of liana Rattan Sing, made war 
I upon Mahmood, king of ^lalwa, who had 
intrigued against them both. Mahmood 
i w'as captured and put to death, and Mal>va 

hereditary right by ^^hi6h the territory had been 
lield, and the long line of noble ancestors throiigh 
which his name with honour had descended. This 
I fearless reply for the moment raised a feeling of ad- 

I miration in the selfish victor, and he ordered lleni 

i Ray and his faithful companion to be treated with 
respect and attention. On recovering from their 
wounds, they both persisted in refusing to abjure 
their religion, and were therefore confined separately, 
and treated harshly, which, as might have been fore- 
seen, only served to confirm their previous determi- 
nation. ** At length the king, at the instigation of 
some holy men about his p^erson, ordered them to be 
put to death.” — (Rriggs’ Ferishta^ vol- iv., p. 70.) 

• Fartema and Jaarboaa (Kamuslo, vol. i., pp, 
H7 — 206.) Mahmood Begarra is the original of 
Butler’s Prince of Cambay ^ whose — 

“ daily food 

Is asp, and basilisk and toad.” 

t The king feared to storm the fort, knowing that 
in the seraglio were many Mohammedan females, 
who would, in the event of his success, be burnt 


annexed to Guzerat. Raiseen, a strong hill- 
fort, Bhilsa and other places in the west of 
Malwa together with Oojein, remained in 
the possession of Silhuddi ; a Rajpoot who 
had risen under Mahmood to power, but 
whose son, Bopat Rai, was in the service of 
Bahadur, by whose invitation Silhuddi came 
to visit the royal camp. He was treacher- 
ously seized, and Oojein taken by surprise. 
Raiseen held out under his brother Lokraun, 
but was at length reduced, both Silhuddi 
and Lokmun being slain at its capture.f 
In his dealings with the Portuguese, Ba- 
hadur was less fortunate. Having entered 
into negotiations with them for their aid, 
and among other things conceded in return 
permission for the erection of a factory at 
Surat, be found them surrounding the 
building with a wall and, in effect, render- 
ing it a strong fortification. This seems to 
have first roused suspicions, and treachery is 
alleged to have been nu^itated by both 
parties. The result has been already stated, 
Bahadur perished in an affray which arose 
on his visiting the ship where Nuno do 
Cunlia, the Portuguese viceroy, had allured 
him on the plea of sickness, a.d. 1537.t 
The fort of Surat is said by Ferishta to 
have been completed during the reign of 
Mahmood III. (1538 to 1553), but the Per- 
sian characters inserted over the old gate— 
Against the bosom and lives, the ambition 
and rapacity of the Portuguese, be this fabric an 
cflectual bulwark,'^ when numerically viewed, 
give 1530 as the date of its erection. § This 
king was assassinated by his chaplain, named 
Boorban, whose revenge he had excited, by 
sentencing him, for some offence not re- 

alive with their Rajpoot companions, for wiiom, of 
course, as infidels, no compassion could possibly bo 
entertained. Silhuddi consented to abjure his creed, 
and was sent to escort the females of his family from 
the fort, but on arriving there, his wife (the daughter 
of Rana Sanga) bitterly reproached him ana hia 
brother for their conduct, and, setting fire to a pile 
with which she had caused the apartments of the 
females to be surrounded, sprang into the flames, 
and all, to the number of 7(K), perished. Silhuddi 
and Lokmun, w’ith a hundred of tneir blood-relations, 
rushed out, and perished on the Moslem swords. 

X One account of this transaction has been given 
at p. 80. I have since read the Portuguese and 
Mussulman statements, collated by General Briggs 
{Ferishta, Vol. iv., p. 132), in which each party 
endeavours to throw the blame upon the other, but 
there is little difference in the leading facts of the 
case, except that Bahadur, after jumping into the 
sea, is asserted to have been first stunned by a blow 
with an oar, and then dispatched with a halbert. 

§ Price would place it six years earlier. — Mah<h 
medan History, vol. iii., p. 720. 
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corded, to be built up in a mud wall with 
his head exposed, and left to starve. Life 
was nearly extinct wlien Mahmood passed 
the spot, and noticing the attempt of the 
wretched captive to bend his head in saluta- 
tion, inspired with compassion, had him 
released and attended by the royal phy- 
sician until he recovered. But soon after 
this Boorhau again fell into disgrace, and, 
fearing, perhaps, to be re-immured, or stimu- 
lated by ambition to attempt to seize the 
throne, persuaded his nephew, Dowlut, to 
take the opportunity afforded by his office 
of fumigating tlie long hair of the king, to 
assassinate him while he slept. This being 
done, Boorhan, by the aid of a corps called, 
from their qualification for enlistment, the 
tiger-killers,^' succeeded in destroying seve- 
ral of the leading nobility by sending for them 
separately, but was at length, when intoxi- 
cated with success, slain by the vengeful 
swords of the survivors. A supposititious 
child* was next set up by a party under the 
name of Ahmed II., but assassinated a.d. 
1561. The last and merely nominal king 
abdicated in favour of Akber, a.d. 1572. 

Kings of Malwa . — This state became in- 
dependent in 1401, under Dilawur Ghori, 
whose successor founded the capital, Mandu, 
on a rich table-land, thirty-seven miles in 
oircumferencc. Wars with Mohammedan 
kingdoms, especially the neighbouring one 
of Guzerat, with the Hindoo rajahs of Chit- 
tore or Mewar, and several minor principali- 
ties, together with the usual instances of 
treachery and intrigue in the court and 
camp, and besotted sensuality in the harem, 
form the staple of the history of this dynasty. 
Mohammed Ghori, the third king, was poi- 
soned at the instigation of his minister and 
bVother-in-law, who ascended the throne in 
1435, by the name of Sultan Mahmood 
Khilji. He reigned thirty-six years, of 
which scarcely one was suffered to pass 
without a campaign, so that his tent be- 
came his home, and his resting-place the 
field of battlc."t A famous fort in Kum- 
ulnere was taken by storm after a severe 
struggle, and its defenders compelled to 
chew the calcined parts of a large marble 
idol,t representing, according to Ferishta, a 
ram (? a bull), as they were in the habit of 
doing chunam or lime between betel leaves, 

• Mahmood left no lineal heir ; fearing to risk the 
chance of rebellious children, of which frequent in- 
stances occur in Mohammedan history, he avoided 
the commission of infanticide by the perpetration of 
a yet more heinous crime. 


that they might be said to have eaten their 
gods. Many Rajpoots were slain, probably 
in consequence of their refusal to obey this 
command of their imperious conqueror. 
Some years after, Mahmood received a sig- 
nal defeat from Kooinbho Sing, the rajah of 
Chittore, who erected, in commemoration of 
his victory, a superb column, still in ex- 
istence, which Tod states to have cost nearly 
a million sterling. § Mahmood unsuccess- 
fully besieged Delhi and Beder. His in- 
ternal administration would seem to have 
been more gentle than could have been ex- 
pected, for we are told that his subjects, 
Hindoos as well as Moslems, were happy, 
and maintained a friendly intercourse with 
one another." He took vigorous measures 
for the suppression of robbery, and further 
promoted the safety of travellers, and indeed 
of the people generally, by obliging the 
governors of the dilFerent districts to send 
out parties for the destruction of wild beasts, 
proclaiming that if after a period of two 
years a human being should bo seized by 
them, he would hold the governor responsi- 
ble. For many years after his death wild 
beasts were scarce throughout the kingdom. 
Now the vicinity of the once famous city of 
Mandu, overgrown by forest trees, has again 
become the favourite haunt of tigers, who, 
in some instances, within the memory of the 
present generation, have been known to carry 
off troopers riding in the ranks of their 
regiments. The next king, Gheias-oo-deen 
Khilji, a.d. 1482, was only remarkable for 
the extent of his seraglio, which contained 
15,000 women, including 500 Turki females 
who stood clad in men's clothes, with bows 
and arrows, on his right hand; while 500 
Abyssinian females kept guard with fire-arms 
on his left. He reigned thirty-three years, 
and became at last idiotic ; his two sons 
meanwhile quarrelled about the succession, 
until the elder gaining the ascendancy slew 
the younger with all his family, and having, 
it is alleged, accelerated his father's death 
by poison, mounted the vacant throne a.d. 
1500. This wretch died of a fever brought 
on by his own excesses, having first driven 
his sons into rebellion by suspicious and ty- 
rannical conduct. One of these, Mahmood 
Khilji II., established himself on the throne, 
a.d. 1512, mainly through the assistance 

t FenshtUt vol. iv., n. 234. 

X The temple was filled with wood, and being set 
on fire, nold water was thrown on the images, causing 
them to break. 

§ Annale of JRaJasfhan, vol. ii., p. 762. 
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of Medni Ray, a Rajpoot chief, .who joined 
him at the commencement of the struggle 
witli a considerable body of his tribe, and 
whose zealous and able services rendered 
him so popular with the king, as to excite 
the hatred and jealousy of the Mussulmans. 
Conspiracies were formed, and after repeated 
failures Mahmood was at length inspired 
with sufficient distrust to consent to dis- 
charge all the Rajpoots holding offices at 
court, excepting only the obnoxious minister, 
and to declare that no Hindoo could be 
permitted to retain Mohammedan females 
in his seraglio. Medni Ray pleaded ear- 
I nestly the tried services of his countrymen, 
but the weak and ungrateful king, though 
soothed for the time, was subsequently in- 
duced to sanction an attempt on the part of 
his Moslem body-guard of 200 men to way- 
lay and murder Medni Ray, and a brave 
! Rajpoot officer, called Salivahan, who had 
! evinced much anger at the late unjust and 
I humiliating proceedings. The latter was 
I slain; the former, though covered with 
I wounds, escaped to his own house, while a 
I body of Rajpoots ruslied to the palace, but 
I being repulsed by the king in person, re- 
I turned to the house of the minister, and 
i entreated him to be their head. Medni 
I Ray refused, persuaded them to disperse 
I peaceably, and sent word to the king that if 
I lie thought his life necessary to the good of 
the state, he was ready to lose it, sooner 
than lead an army against his acknowledged 
sovereign. Mahmood was little affected by 
a degree of magnanimity quite beyond his 
comprehension, and fearing some treachery 
similar to that of which he had given the 
example, fled by night from the fort of 
Mandu, accompanied by his favourite mis- 
tress and the master of the horse, and did 
not draw rein till he reached the frontier of 
Guzerat. Though frequently at war with 
one another, the Moslem intruders were 
always ready to coalesce against a Hindoo 
foe; the king of Guzerat, therefore, sup- 
j)ortcd Mahmood, and accompanied him at 
the head of a large army to Mandu, which 
was taken by assault after a close siege of 
several months, and 19,000 Rajpoots slain. 
Medni Ray was, however, not among them, 
having previously joined liana Sanga at 

• General Briggs here takes occasion to note the 
contrast between the generosity usually evinced by 
the Hindoos to the Moslems, and “ the sordid, cruel, 
and bigotted conduct of the latter. It seldom hap- 
pened that a Hindoo prince, taken in battle, was not 
instantly beheaded ; and life was never spared but 
with the sacrifice of a daughter delivered up to a 


Cliittore, from whence he retired to Chan- 
dcri, of which place he was probably here- 
ditary chief. Mahmood proceeded thither, 
and found that liana Sanga had previously 
marched with his whole force to the support 
of Medni Ray. In the conflict which ensued, 
Mahmood was defeated, and after evincing, 
in an extraordinary manner, the physical 
daring that invariably distinguished him iu 
battle, contrasting strangely with his exces- 
sive moral cowardice in time of peace, was 
unhorsed and taken prisoner, weltering in 
his blood, liana Sanga caused him to be 
brought to bis own tent, dressed his wounds, 
attended on him personally, and, after his 
recovery, sent him back to Mandu with an 
escort of 1,000 horse.* This cliivalrous 
proceeding was returned by the most glar- 
ing ingratitude, for its object did not scruple 
to take advantage of the confusion which 
ensued on the death of his benefactor, to 
attack bis son, Rattan Sing, tlic new ruler 
of Chittorc. Rattan Sing applied for aid to 
Bahadur Shah, of Guzerat, who liad also had 
reason to complain of the selfish rapacity of 
the king of Malwa. Mahmood, unable to 
withstand their combination, was defeated 
in his capital and captured by Bahadur 
Shah, wlio caused him to be confined in the 
fortress of Cliampaiiccr, where bo was put 
to death, with bis seven sons, and Malwa 
annexed to Guzerat, a.d, 1531. 

Khans of Candeish , — This small princi- 
pality, separated by forests from Guzerat, 
comprised merely the lower part of the 
valley of the Taptcc, the upper being in- 
cluded in Bcrar.f Its first ruler, Malek 
Rajah, claimed descent from the Caliph 
Omar, and died a.d. 1399. His son, Malek 
Nascer, received from the king of Guzerat 
the title of khan, and founded the city of 
Boorhanpoor, near the strong liill-fort of 
Asccr,t which he had obtained by treachery 
from its rightful occupant, a Hindoo, of 
peaceable disposition, from whom he had 
received many personal favours. He gained 
possession by the same artifice used in the 
capture of llohtas, viz., by entreating the 
unsuspecting chief to receive and shelter 
the inmates of his harem during a war in 
which he pretended to be about engaging, 
and then introducing soldiers in the doolies 

sort of honourable prostitution, or by the payment of 
vast sums of money and jewels.” — (Vol. iv., p. 261. 
t Why he was named Rajah does not nnpear. 
i This hill-fort, like many others in India, seems 
to bear witness to the pastoral pursuits of its early 
possessor, Asecr being considered to be a co’^ruption 
of Asa Ahecr, or Asa the cow-herd. — {Idem, p. 286.) 
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or palanquins, who sprang out and mur- sure retreat being ever, in case of defeat, 
dercd Asa, with his whole family. afforded by the Aravulli moimUins and the 

Numerous stone embankments for irriga- hills and forests connected with them, which 
tion and other works now in ruins and form the northern boundary of Guzerat. 
buried in woods, indicate that Candeish Marwar, the next state in importance, was 
mnst have once attained a high state of possessed by that portion of the Rahtores, 
prosperity, but many of these are probably who at the taking of Canouj, a.d. 1194, had 
referriblc to the previous period of Hindoo quitted the neigbourhood of the Ganges, 
independence. Aseer or Aseerghur was and, under two grandsons of their last king, 
taken by Akber, and Candeish re-annexed established themselves in the desert in- 
to Delhi in 1599. terminglcd with fertile tracts, between the 

The Rajpoot States, — Of these a very table-land and the Indus. They soon be- 
cursory notice must suffice, because our came paramount over the old inhabitants of 
present information concerning them, al- the race of Jats, and over some small Raj- 
though voluminous,* is too fragmentary to poot tribes who ' had preceded them as 
afford materials for the condensed chrono- colonists; and formed an extensive and 
logical summary which can be framed with powerful principality. A younger branch of 
comparative ease and satisfaction from the the Canouj family founded the separate state 
more precise statements of Mohammedan of Bikaneer, on another part of the same 
writers respecting their own kingdoms. At desert, a.d. 1459, while the western portion 
the time of the invasion of Mahmood of was occupied by the Bhattees, under the rajah 
Ghuznee, the Rajpoots were in possession of of Jessulmer. The rajahs of Amber or Tey* 
all the governments of India, nor did they poor were ancient feudatories of Ajmeetf 
resign their power without long and fierce and probably remained in submission to the 
struggles ; indeed some have never been Mohammedans after the conquest of that 
entirely subjugated, but up to the present kingdom. The, rajahs of the tribe of Hara, 
time hold the position of feudatory chiefs who give their name to Ilarauti, were, in 
(seepp. 7, 8). The table-land in the centre some sort, feudatories of the ran as of 
of Ilindoostan, and the sandy tmet stretch- Oudipoor, and shortly before the accession 
ing west from it to the Indus, formed the of Akber, captured the famous fort of Rin- 
nuclcus of Rajpoot independence; and the tumbor from the governor, who had held it 
more broken and inaccessible the country, for the Afghan kings. There were besides 
the better was it suited for the partly feudal, several petty states, such as the Chouhans 
partly clannish, mode of government and of Parker, the Sodras of Amercot and 
warfare, adopted by its sous, from whom, others, situated in the extreme west of the 
though subsidies might bo exacted, and desert, beyond the reach of Mussulman in- 
forts captured by the Delhi monarchy during vaders ; and those of Sirohi, Jhalor, &n., 
strong and aggressive reigns, tribute would which, lying in the fertile tract beneath the 
be refused and positions regained the first Aravulli mountains, and on one road from 
opportunity. Thus Rinturabor, Gwalior, and Ajmeer to Guzerat, were liable to constant 
Calinjer, were constantly changing hands ; exactions. On the eastern slope of the 
while Ajmeer and Malwa were early captured table-land, Merut, Gwalior, Narwar, Panna, 
and easily retained, from their situation on the Oorcha, CAoni/m, and other places in Bun- 
open part of the table-land, terminating in a delcund, were mostly held by old Rajpoot 
slope of broken ground towards the Jumna, families, tributary to Delhi at the time of the 
At the time of the accession of Akber death of Humayun. 
the chief Rajpoot state was that of Mewar, Bengal was separated from Delhi, a.d. 
held by the descendant of the brave Rana 1338, by the exertions ot a soldier, who, 
Sanga of Oudipoor, whose family and tribe having risen from the ranks, at length slew 
are said to have been descended from Rama, his master (the governor appointed by Mo- 
und consequently to have derived their hammed Toghlak), and proclaimed himself 
origin from Oude, whence they removed to an independent sovereign, but was in less 
Guzerat, and ultimately settled at Chittore, than three yeaw displaced by another 
about the eighth century of our era. There usurper as ambitious as himself, who, within 
they maintained themselves, notwithstand- two years more, was in turn assassinated, 
ing the accessible nature of the country — a Frequent changes of dynasty, with few im- 
• YiJt the late Colonel Tod’, extensive and vJu- po^tnnt events, occupy the remaining Mriod 
able work on Rajat^han, to the accession of the last king, Daood 
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(David), in 1572 ; among the most interest- 
ing is the forcible occupation of the throne 
by Rajah Kans, a Hindoo zemindar,* whose 
son and successor voluntarily embraced the 
Mohammedan faith, declaring, however, his 
willingness to withdraw his pretensions in 
favour of his brother, if the chiefs desired it. 
At one time Bengal seems to have compre- 
hended North Behar. It included Sunder- 
gong (Dacca). Jugnuggur (Tipperah) was 
tributary ; Assam occasionally plundered. 
Cuttack and the adjoining parts were cap- 
tured just before the extinction of the state. 
Bengal was then, as now, remarkable for 
the luxury of its inhabitants, whose wealthy 
citizens vied with one another in their dis- 
play of gold plate. Sheer Shah conquered 
Bengal in 1539 : after his death it was 
seized by the Afghan successors of the gov- 
ernor appointed from Delhi. 

Juanpoor stretched along the Ganges 
from Canouj, on the north-west, to the 
frontier between Bengal and South Behar 
on the south-east. Khaja Jehan, the vizier 
at the time of Mahmood Toghlak^s acces- 
sion, occupied this government during the 
king's minorit}f, and proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, A.D. 1391, which he and his suc- 
cessors maintained until its rc-annexation 
to Delhi, in 1476. It was again separated 
after the death of Sheer Shah, and eventually 
conquered by Akber early in his reign. 

Sinde. — Little is known of the history of 
this principality beyond that which has been 
already incidentally mentioned (p. 58). The 
ruling Rajpoot family appear to have become 
converts to Islam about 1365. They were 
displaced by the Arghoous, who held it at 
the period at which we have now arrived. 

Moultan revolted during the confusion 
which followed the invasion of Timur, and 
was ruled by an Afghan dynasty named 
Langa, until the early part of the sixteenth 
century, when tlie Arghoons of Sinde gained 
possession; but were, in their turn, expelled 
by Prince Kamran, and Moultaii was thence- 
forth attached to Delhi. The other pro- 
vinces which had become independent at 
the s^me time (with the exception of the 
Punjaub, to which Sccander Soor maintained 
his claim), were all in the hands of adherents 
of the Afghan government. The petty states 
under the, Himalaya Mountains, from Cash- 

• This term was originally 'applied to the heredi- 
tary Hindoo chiefs who had become more or lew 
subject to Moslem rule — it was sometimes extended 
by the proud invaders to independent princes, like j 
those of Oudipoor and Joudpoor, whom they affected 
to treat as subordinate to their government ; but it 

1 mere inclusive, to the Bay of Bengal, were 

1 independent under sovereigns of their own ; 
there were besides many mountain and 
forest tribes throughout India whose almost 
inaccessible retreats had preserved them 
from subjugation to the Moslem yoke.f 

k 

Reign of Akber, — When the death of 
Humayun took place, Akber was absent 
in the Punjaub with Behram Khan, and 
the fear of attempts being made to seize 
the throne before the heir apparent could 
have time to repair to the metropolis, in- 
duced such of the ministers as were on the 
spot, to conceal the fatal event from the 
public, by causing one of the Mullahs, or 
religious attendants of the court, to imper- 
sonate the deceased monarch, and receive 
from that part of the palace which over- 
looked the river Jumna, the salutations of 
the populace. At length, however, the truth 
transpired, but the consternation which en- 
sued was temporarily calmed by the exer- 
tions of the nobles, one of whom read the 
Khofbah in the name of Akber— a proceed- 
ing eniiivalent to proclaiming him king. 

Akber was little more than thirteen years 
of age, and by his own desire, as well as in 
accordance with the wishes of his best ad- 
visers, Behram Khan continued to liold 
the same position to his now crowned pupil 
as that in which Humayun had previously 
placed him — being dignified with the appel- 
lation of Khan Baba (the king's father), and 
invested with irresponsible sway. It was a 
critical epoch for the House of Timur. Se- 
veral eager competitors watched an oppor- 
tunity to snatch the sceptre from the youthful 
descendant of the foreign usurper, but in 
vain, for the stern and skilful soldier who 
had helped the father to regain it remained 
to guard it for the son, and that son had 
repeatedly evinced a degree of discretion 
beyond liis years, and was learning to curb 
his own daring spirit and passion tor glory, 
and to take large and statesmanlike views 
of the duties of civil government, which 
made some amends for his rapacity as a 
conqueror, and enabled him to consolidate j 
by policy what he won by the sword. 

The first contest for supremacy was waged 
with Ilemu, who headed an army in the 
name of Sultan Adili, for the double pur- 
ls only in comparatively modern times that it has 
been used to denote persons holding assignments of 
the government revenue, as well as district and vil- 
lage officers. 

t Elphinstone, vol. ii. pp. 100 — 201; Price’s Jtfo- 
hamined^n HUlory^ vol. iii., p. 947. 
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pose of expelling the Moguls and reducing 
Sccandcr Soor^ who, though driven to take 
refuge in the vicinity of the northern moun- 
tains, still maintained his pretensions to be 
king of. Delhi and the Punjaub, in which 
latter place Akbcr and Behram Khan re- 
mained after their late victory, occupied in 
arranging the new government. Mean- 
while, llemu, having captured both Delhi 
and Agra, prepared to march to Lahore, 
where the tidings of his successes and ap- 
proach created so much alarm that the 
general opinion in the camp was in favour 
of a retreat to Cabool, but Bchrara Khan’s 
determination prevailed over more timid 
counsels, and the rival forces met at Pani- 
put, where, after a desperate battle, the 
Moguls triumphed. Tlie elephants, on 
whose number Hemu placed great depend- 
ence, became ungovernable and threw their 
own ranks into confusion, but Ilcmu, from 
his howdah, at the head of 4,000 horse, 
continued the action, until an arrow pierced 
his eye, and he sank back for the moment 
in extreme agony. His troops believing 
the wound mortal, gave way, but raising 
himself again, and plucking out the barbed 
weapon, together with the eye itself, Hemu 
endeavoured to force a path through the 
enemy’s ranks, but was captured through the 
treachery of his elephant-driver, and brought 
before Akbcr, who was desired by Behram 
Khan to slay the infidel and thus earn the 
title of Ghazi.* Akbcr so far complied as 
to touch with his sword the hfad of his 
brave and almost expiring foe, and then 
burst into tears, upon which Behram Khan, 
in whose stern breast no sentiment akin to 
Bajpoot chivalry ever found place, drew his 
own sabre and beheaded him with a stroke. 
With Hemu, Adili lost all hope of recover- 
ing his dominions, but he continued to reign 

* This epithet, variously translated as “ TToly War- 
rior,” “ Champion of the Faith,” or “Victorious in a 
Holy War,” is one of those expressions which can 
scarcely ho faithfully rendered in another tonjjue to 
readers imperfectly acquainted A\ilh the circum- 
stances of its origin and use. From it arose the 
word Gazette — lirst employed to designate the official 
announcein'Mit in eastern Europe of victory, in what 
the combatants called religious warfare ; but since 
applied to governmental publications of all kinds. 
With regard to translations of Persian, Sanscrit or 
other terms, and their orthography, I yrould again 
deprecate the criticism of oriental scholars, and plead 
the difficulty of presenting them, M'ith any chance of 
correct pronunciation, ^rithout adopting a system of 
accentuation, which might possibly Jeter readers 
of the very class, whose sympathies I am most de- 
sirous of enlisting, the young and the unlearned. 
I have followed ToJ, Dow, and others jn avoiding 


somq time longer until he was killed in a 
battle with a new pretender in Bengal. 
Akbcr took possession of Delhi aild Agra; 
succeeded in effecting the pacification of the 
Punjaub ; acquired Ajraecr without a battle ; 
and early in the fourth year of his reign 
had driven the Afghans out of Lucknow 
and the country on the Ganges as far east 
as Juanpoor. Notwithstanding these tri- 
umphs, the happiness of the victor was em- 
bittered by the harsh and arbitrary conduct 
of the Khan Baba, who attempted to en- 
force in a luxurious and refined court the 
same rigid discipline by which he had main- 
tained subordination in an army of adven- 
turers. The nobles were offended by his 
haughty and distrustful conduct, and even 
Akber had grave reasons for considering 
himself treated in a manner, which his 
position as king, together with his deep 
and lively interest in all state affairs, ren- 
dered unwarrantable. Thus, Behram took 
advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawk- 
ing party, to put to death Tardi Beg, an 
old noble, who had been one of Baber’s 
favourite companions, had accompanied 
Humayun in all his wanderings, and had 
first read the Khotbah in the name of his 
successor. The ostensible reason, f was the 
hasty evacuation of Delhi, where Tardi Beg 
was governor, before the troops of Hemu; 
an offence that in the eyes of the warlike 
and inflexible minister, would have fully 
justified the sentence, which he might 
have desired to spare his young sovereign 
the pain of pronouncing. However this 
may have been, Behram is accused^ of hav- 
ing, on subsequent occasions, behaved very 
tyrannically to all who seemed inclined to 
seek power and influence, except through 
the channel of his favour. One nobleman 
of high standing, having incurred his dis- 

thc wearisome repetition of the long titles assumed 
hy Mohammedan sovereigns, by occasionally giving, 
in the event of oft-recurring mention, only the first 
word, thus — Ala-oo-deen (^ory of the faith) is some- 
times adverted to as Ala only. An able and kindly 
critic, lieutenant-general Briggs, has pointed out the 
erroneous impression this practice may produce ; 
and it therefore seems best to state at once the de- 
sire for brevity by which it was prompted, 
t Joalousy/of his influence was the supposed cause, 
i The chief authority on this portion, and indeed 
regarding nearly the whole of Akber’s rei^, is 
Abul Fazil, whose evident unfairness and prejudice 
in all matters involving the character of his royal 
master, (to whose revision all his writings were sub- 
ject), renders it difficult to form a satisfactory judg- 
ment of the circumstances which led to the rupture 
between Akber and Behram Khan, and the djggrace 
and death of the latter. 
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pleasure, was put to death on some sliglit 
; charge, and Peir Mohammed Khan, the 
king^s private tutor, to whom he was much 
attached, narrowly escaped the same fate. 
Akber, before he was eighteen, resolved to 
reign without control, and having concerted 
a plan with those about him, took occasion, 
when on a hunting party, to make an un- 
expected journey to Delhi, whence he issued 
a proclamation,, forbidding obedience to any 
orders not sanctioned by his authority. 
Behrara sent two envoys of distinction, witli 
assurances of submission, but Akber refused 
to see them, and ordered their imprison- 
ment. After this, the disgraced minister 
^ seems to have had some intention of attempt- 
I ing to establish an. independent principality 
I in Malwa, but subsequently set off for Ou- 
j zerat with the professed object of embarking 
! from thence for Mecca. As he lingered 
I long, a formal notice of dismissal arrived from 
i Agra, commanding him to proceed on his 
j pilgrimage forthwith. Having resigned his 
I standards, kettle-drums, arid other ensigns 
j of authority, Boliram continued his route in 
I I a private character, until, irritated by some 
i I further proceedings of Akber, he changed 
j I his mind, and attempted an invasion of the 
I [ Punjuub. There, as elsewhere, the people 
I I were disposed to rally round the young 
I j king; Behrarn w'as defeated, and eventually 
i j diiven to a surrender. Akber received him 
I 1 with much kindness, seated him on his 
! I right hand, and oflercd him the alternatives 
j of an important government, a high position 
I ' at court, or an honourable dismissal to 
1 ! !Mecca. This last proposition seems to 
j I indicate that the foregoing ones were 
j I merely complimentary, and Behram pro- 
I i bably so understood them, since he ‘chose 
I the pilgrimage, for which he had previously 

! • Among the<»e wa.s Asuf Khan, an officer who ob- 

' taineJ permission fioni Akber, a U. 1o6o, to invade 
a sm»ill independent kingdom called Gurra Mundela, 
then underthegovernment of a regentorqueen-molher 
named Durgavali, equally celebrated for her beauly 
, and good sense. On the approacli of the Moham- 
I meduns she led her forces in person against them 
mounted on an elephant, but after a sharp contest 
being disabled by an arrow-wound in the eye, her 
troops disheartened, gave way, upon which, fear- 
ing to fall into the hands of the victors, she snatched 
. a dagger frofn the girdle of the elephant-driver and 
slabbed herself. The chief place was then taken by 
storm, and the infant rajah trodden to death in the 
confusion. ()ne«tliou.sand elephants, 100 jars of gold 
coins, numerous jewels, and images of gold and 
I silver were seized by Asuf Khan, who sent to Akber 

I only a very small portion of the spoil, and then went 

; into rebellion, but wew afterwards compelled to sue 
I for pardon. The whole transaction was aggression, 

! Q 


evinced little inclination, and proceeded to 
Guzerat, where, while preparing for em- 
barkation, he was assassinated (a.d. 1561), 
by an Afghan, whose father he had killed ^ 
in battle during the reign of Humayun, 
Akber, now left to his own resources, 
soon found that other officers were likely to • 
prove less overbearing perhaps than his old . 
governor, but more iiicliued to take ad van- 
tage of his youth for their own advancement.'^ 
Always abundantly self-reliant, he checked 
such attempts with a firm hand. Adam . 
Khan, an Uzbek officer, having defeated 
Baz Bahadur, t the Afghan ruler of Malwa, 
showed some disposition to. retain the pro- 
vince for himself, upon which Akber marched ; 
immediately to the camp, and conferred the 
government on his old tutor, Peir Moham- 
med Khan, whose conduct in this position, 
went far to vindicate the previous harshness . 
displayed towards him by Behram. After 
massacring the inhabitants of two cities, of 
which he had obtained possession, he was at 
length defeated and drowned. Baz Bahadur 
recovered Malwa, of which he was again.' 
deprived by the victorious Mogul, whose 
service he subsequently entered. 

The successive steps of Akber’s career 
can only be briefly sketched. The seven years 
following the disgrace of Behram were 
mainly employed in a severe struggle with 
the military aristocracy, and in repelling 
the pretensions advanced on behalf of the 
young prince Hakim, who, although an in- 
fant at the time of his father, Humayun’s 
death, had been left in the nominal govern- 
ment of Cabool; but, being expelled thence 
by his relation, Mirza Solimau, of Badak- 
shan, attempted to invade the Punjaub, 
but was driven out (1566), and subsequently 
returned to Cabool, of wl^ich country he 

robbery, and murder from first to last, and the guilt 
rests as much on the head of Akber, who sanctioned 
the crime and shared the booty, as upon Asyf Khan, 
theactualp' rpetrator. (nriggs’/'e/7«A^«,vol.ii.p. 128.) 

t The Hindoo mistress of Baz Bahadur, cele- 
brated equally for her beauty and poetic talent, fell 
into the hancU of Adam Khan, and unable to strive 
against his importunity and threatened violence, ap- 
pointed an hpur to receive him, and then arrayed in 
costly robes, fragrant with the sweetest perfumes, 
lay down on a couch covered with a mantle. On 
the Khan’s approach her attendants strove to rouse 
her, but f>he nad taken poison and was already dead. 
{Khaji Khan, quoted by Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 263.) 
Her persecutor did not long survive her, for having 
quarrelled with the vizier of Akber he slabbed him 
while at prayers, and was, by order of the king, fwho 
was sleeping in an inner room, and rushed in, 
awakened by the uproar) immediately thrown from 
a lofty terrace-parapet, where he had sought refuge. 
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long retained undisturbed possession. The 
Mirzas, (namely, the four sons and three 
nephews of Sultan Mirza, a prince of the 
house of Tamerlane, who had come to India 
with Baber, but rebelled against Humayun, 
who pardoned and gave him the govern- 
ment of Sambal) revolted, and were com- 
pelled to fly to Guzerait, where they endea- 
voured to take advantage of the disturbed 
state of affairs, but were strenuously opposed 
by Etimad Khan, the Hindoo minister, or 
rather master, of the pageant king, Mozufler 
III. Sooner than suffer the sceptre to be 
seized by the Mirzas, Etimad prompted its 
formal surrender to Akber, a.d. 1572, who 
haring personally received it, proceeded to 
besiege Surat, where these princes had taken 
refuge. Before the place could be invested 
they departed with a light detachment, in- 
tending to join their main body in the north 
of Guzerat. Akber ordered 1,000 men to 
follow him, and set out in pursuit with 
such rash haste, that he found himself in 
front of the enemy with a party which, 
after waiting to allow some stragglers to 
come up, numbered only 150 men. He 
nevertheless commenced the attack, but 
being repulsed, took shelter in a lane formed 
by strong hedges of cactus, where not more 
than three horsemen could advance abreast. 
Here he was hard pressed and separated 
from his men, but saved by the gallantry of 
Rajah Bhagwandas of Amber, and his ne- 
phew and adopted son. Rajah Maun Sing, 
both olncers of high rank in the imperial 
army. Soorjun Ray, Rajah of Rintumbor, 
is also mentioned as having evinced great 
bravery; and the fact of the king^s being 
immediately surrounded by Hindoo chiefs 
on such an occasion, sufficiently proves the 
degree to which he had conciliated, and the 
trust which he reposed in them. The 
Mirzas succeeded in effecting the junction 
which Akber had risked so much to pre- 
vent, but were afterwards dispersed, and 
met with various adventures, terminating 
in violent deaths by the hands of Delhi 
officers. Though eager to put down any 
infringement of his own real or assumed 
rights, Akber utterly disregarded those of 
others; the establishment of unquestioned 
supremacy over all India being the object 
which he proposed from the beginning. 
With this view he never scrupled to fo- 
ment strife, watching craftily an opportu- 
nity of turning to liis own advantage the 
dissensions which rendered weak and effete 
the various independent governments, both 


foreign and native. Under his banner, Hin- 
doo fought against Hindoo— Moslem against 
Moslem; and each against the other. Over 
the fiery Rajpoots his personal influence 
became unbounded. Skilfully availing him- 
self of their foibles, and studious needlessly 
to avoid clashing with their feudal obser- 
vances and associations, he won from them 
voluntary concessions which force had long 
failed to extort. As early as 1651 he had 
sent a strong force against Maldeo, Rajah of 
Marwar, actuated perhaps by the recollec- 
tion of the suff’erings of his parents when 
refused protection shortly before his birth 
(p. 87), and captured the strong fortress 
of Mecrta. Nagorc was also taken; and 
both these strong-holds were conferred by 
Akber on the representative of the younger 
branch of the family, Ray Sing of Bika- 
ncer. In 1569, Rao Maldeo succumbed to 
necessity ; and, in conformity with the times, 
sent his second son with gifts to Akber, 
then at Ajmeer, which had become an in- 
tegral part of the monarchy; but the dis- 
dainful bearing of ^^thc desert king^' so 
displeased Akber, that he presented Ray 
Sing with a firmdn (imperial mandate) for 
the possession of Joudpoor itself, and the 
old Rao had to stand a siege in his capitjil, 
and after brave but fruitless resistance, was 
eompelled to yield homage. His son and 
successor, well known as Moota (the fat) 
Rajah, gave a princess of his family in mar- 
riage to Akber (a great concession, not to 
say degradation, in the sight of a Rajpoot, 
even though the issue of this union would 
take equal rank with other princes of 
the imperial house) and, in return, re- 
ceived^all the possessions previously wrested 
from Marwar, except Ajmeer, besides seve- 
ral rich districts in Malwa.* Rajah Bhar- 
mul, of Amber, likewise gave the king a 
daughter to wifc,t and enrolled himself and 
his son, Bhagwandas, among the royal vas- 
sals, holding his country as a fief of the 
empire; and he also received honours and 
emoluments, in the shape most agreeable to 
a Rajpoot — increase of territory. In facty 
every chief who submitted to Akber, found 
his personal possessions increased in conse- 
quence. One state, however, still main- 
tained its independence, and could neither 
be flattered, bribed, or forced into alliance 
with the foreigner; it even*dared to re- 

• Tod says four provinces (Godwar, Oojein, De- 
balpoor, and Budnawat) yielding £200,000 of annual 
revenue were given for the hand of Jod Bae, 

•j* Mother to Selim, Akbers successor. 





AKBER CONQUERS AND DESPOILS CHITTORE— a . d . 1668. Ill 
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nounce intermarriage with every house by 
which such disgrace had b^n sustained. 
Against Mewar, Akb^ therefore turned his 
arms, so soon as the disaffection of the 
Usbek nobles and other rebellions nearer 
Delhi had been put down. The Eana, Oodi 
Sing, unlike his brave father, Sanga, was a 
man of feeble character, quite unfit to head 
the gallant chiefs who rallied round him. 
On learning the approach of his formidable 
foe, he retreated from Ghittore to the hilly 
and woody country north of Guzerat, leav* 
ing a strong garrison under Jei Mai, a 
chief of great courage and ability. The 
place, though previously twice taken, was 
still regarded by the Rajpoots of Me war as 
a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy. The 
operations of the siege were conducted with 
great care, and seem to have closely resem- 
bled those adopted in modern Europe. Two 
mines were sunk, and fire set to the train ; 
one of them exploded, and the storming 
party crowded up the breach, but while so 
doing, the second explosion occurred, and 
destroyed many of the assailants, upon 
which the rest fled in confusion. The pre- 
vious labours were re-commenced ; con- 
siderable advantage had been gained, and 
the northern defences destroyed, when Ak- 
ber, one night, in visiting the trenches, per- 
ceived Jei Mai on the works, superintending 
some repairs by torch-light. Taking delibe- 
rate aim, ho shot him through the head, and 
the garrison, appalled by the death of their 
able leader, abandoned the breaches, and 
withdrew to the interior of the fort. There 
they assumed the saflfron-coloured robes, ate 
the last beera'^ or p&n togther, and per- 
formed the other ceremonies incidental to 
their intended self-sacrifice. After witness- 
ing the terrible rite of the Johur, in which 
the women, gathering round the body of 
Jei Mai, found refuge in the flames from 

* Akber’s conduct on this occasion has also left an 
indelible stain on his character as a patron of the 
arts, for the stately temples and palaces of Chittore 
were defaced and despoiled with the most ruthless 
barbarity. He showed, however, his sense of the 
bravery of his fallen foes by erecting at one of the 
chief gates of Delhi two great elephants of stone, 
(described by Bernier in 1663), each with their rider, 
one representing Jei Mai, the other Putta. The 
latter, the youthful head of the Jugawut clan, 
perished in the defence of the city, following the 
example of his widowed mother, who, arming her 
son’s young bVidc with a lance, with her descended 
the rock and both fell fli|bting side by sii. The 
sirtors, (Brahmanical cords tfiken from the necks of the 
Rajpoots), are said to have amounted to seventy-four 
iD&n’s and a-half ; and still, in memory of this terrible 

1 destruction, the bankers of Rajastiniin mark this 

pollution or captivity ; the men^ to the num- 
ber of 8,000, ran to the rampa^x and were 
there slain by the Moslems whto had mounted 
unopposed. " Akber entered ChittoxeiWhen,'^ 
says Tod, *^30,000 of its inhabitwts 
came victims to the ambitious thirst of COA* 
quest of this guardian of mankind,*^ * 
Notwithstanding the loss of his capital 
and many of his bravest warriors, the lUma 
remained independent in his fastnesses in 
the Aravulli ; raised a small palace, around 
which edifices soon clustered, and formed 
the nucleus of the city of Oudipoor, which 
eventually became the capital of Mewar. 
He died shortly afterwards, a . d . 1572, His 
successor, Pertap, was in all respects his 
opposite. Brave, persevering, and devoted 
to the cause of Rajpoot independence, the 
recovery of Chittore was his watchword. 
Till this should be accomplished, he inter- 
dicted to himself and his successors every 
article of luxury — exchanged golden dishes 
for vessels made of leaves, and soft couches 
for straw pallets ; and, in sign of mourning, 
commanded all his followers to leave their 
beards unshaven.f Such an adversary was 
not likely to be undervalued by the politic 
Akber, who succeeded in arraying against 
the patriot his kindred in faith as well as in 
blood, including even his own brother, Sa- 
guiji, who received, as the price of his trea- 
chery, the ancient capital of his race. The 
odds against Pertap were fearful: driven 
from his strongholds of Komulmeer and 
Gogunda, he nevertheless withstood, for 
more than a quarter of a century, the com- 
bined efforts of the empire, often flying 
from rock to rock, feeding his wife and 
family, from the fruits of his native hills, 
and rearing, amid the haunts of savage 
beasts, his young son, Umra, the heir to 
his prowess and his struggles.! In 1576, 
a desperate battle occurred at the pass or 

tilde, or accursed number on their seals, thereby in- 
voking ** the sin of the slaughter of Chitt<fre” on any 
one who should dare to violate this mysterious but re- 
vered safeguard. {Anmh^Rqjasl^han, voki.p. 327. 

t The descendants of Pertap, though unfaithful 
to the spirit of this vow, still adhere to the letter, 
by placing leaves under their gold or silver plate, 
and straw beneath their couches, while ^eir beards 
remain unshorn. (Idem, p. 333). 

! Colonel Tod’s narrative of the life of this noble 
Rajpoot is full of incidents of thrilling interest. So 
hot was the parsuit of the Mogul myrmidons that 
five m^als nave been ,;^epared and abandoned for 
want; the oppei^mty to eat them,” and his family 
were rep^te^ on the eve of capture. On one of 
these occasions they were saved by the faithful 
Bheels of Cavab, who carried them in baskets and con- 
cealed them in the tin mines of Jawura, whare they 
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WAR WITH PERTAP.— SETTLEMENT OF BENGAL-~1593. 

; plain of Huldigbat, where Pcrtap had, taken ments of Chittore, whose re-capture, he 
V' U|t a strong position with 22;0Ck)* Rajpoots, felt, was noi' foTt iiim. A spirit ill at ease, 
Wnilo above, on the neighbouring elife and accelerated the decay of a frame scarred by 
pinnacles, his trusty auxiliaries, the abori- repeated .wounds> and^^rn* out with hard- 
. ginal Bheels, stood posted, armed with ships and fatigue. , His sun Vent down at 
bows and arrows, and huge stones ready to noon ; but be died (a.d. 1597) as he had lived, 

. roll upon the enemy. But all efforts proved an unflinching patriot, enjoining on Urara 
vain against the overpowering Mogul force, and his subjects to eschew luaniry, and seek, 
headed by Selim, the heir of Akber, with its first and last, the independence of Mewar* 
numerous field-artillery and a dromedary Theimanner in ijrhich this dying coni- 
coips mounting swivels. Of the stalwart mand was fulfilled belongs to the succeeding 
Rajpoots who rallied round the royal in- reign. We now return to the proceedings 
aiguia,* ever seen in the hottest part of the of Akber, who, in 1575, beaded an army for 
action, 8,000 only survived it. Pertap him- the subjugation of Bengal. The Afghan 
self, after receiving several severe wounds, ruler, Daood Khan, a weak, dissipated 
.Was saved with ditliculty, by a noble act of prince, retired bidbro the imperial forces 
self-devotion. One of his chiefs (Marah), from Behar to Bengal Proper, upon which 1 
seizing the “golden suu,^^ made his way to an Akber returned to Agra, leaving his lieutc- 
intricate position, and thus drew upon him- nants to pursue the conquest, which proved 
self and his vassals the brunt of the battle, a more diflicult task tlian was expected, 
while his prince, forced from the field, lived The chief commanders were Rajah Todar ! 
to renew the struggle, and to honour the Mai, the celebrated minister of finance, and 
memory of his brave deliverer by conferring Rajah Maun Sing, and their efforts were at 
,on his descendants distinctions whose value length successful. Uaood was defeated and 
a Rajpoot alone could fully appreciate.! slain; and the mutinous attempts of various 
•Another generous sacrifice eventually en- Mogul oflicers to seize the jaghires of the 
abled the Mewar prince, when almost driven conquered chiefs fur their private benefit, 

, into the abandonment of his native kingdom, were, after many struggles, put down. The 
to cope successfully with the Mogul force, last endeavour of any importance, on the ! 
Bhama Sah, his minister, whose ancestors part of the Afghans, to recover the pro- ! 
had for ages held this office, placed at his dis- vince, terminated in defeat in 1592, and ' 
posal their accumulated resources ; and thus being followed up by concessions of terri- i 
/urnished with the sinews of war, Pertap tory to the leading chiefs, the final settle- 
renewed the contest. The chivalrous clc- ment of Bengal was concluded, after fifteen 
. ^mency ^Wiicli Imhitually distinguishes the years of strife and misery. While his gene- 
Rajpopt wa^s, for once, merged in a sense of rals were thus engaged, Akber was himself I 
th.e desperate nature of his position. Komul- occupied in renewed hostilities with Mirza 
,meer and thirty-two posts were taken by Hakim, who, after liaving remained long 
surprise, and the troops slain without mercy, undisturbed in Cahool, again invaded the 
To use the words of the native annalist, Punjauh, and assaulted the governor, Mann 
“ Pertap made a desert of Mewar ; he made Sing, in Lahore. The king having raised 
an oflering to the sword of whatever dwelt the siege, drove his brother. to the moun- 
in the plains and in one campaign, re- tains and occupied Cahool ; hut that gov- 
covered his hereditary dominions, except ernment was restored on the submission of 
Chittore, Ajmccr, and Mandelgarh. the prince, who retained it until his death 

Akber, occupied by new fields of con- in 1585. The vicinity of Abdullah, Khan 
quest, suffered Pertap to retain his territory qf the Uzbeks, who had recently seized 
unmolested; but the mind of the Hindoo Badakshan from Mirza Soliman, probably 
prince could know no rest whilej from ttie induced Akber, on learning the demise of 
summit of the pass to Oudipoor (where, in .H^kim, to proceed immediately to the strong 
accordance with his vow, he inhabited a fort of Attock, which he had previously 
• lowly hut) might be seen the stately battle- erected on the principal ferry of the Indus. 

guarded and fed them. Bolta and bars tilege of enjoying “the right hand of the Mewar 

served in the trees about Jawura to which princes,” &o., to which territorial advantages were 

of the royal children of Mewar were •Uapelldhjjl lilso added by the gratefar Pertap. 

• The cAanyf, or chief insignia of royalty in Mewar, t All his loyal subjects had previously followed 
is a sun of gold in the centcre of a disc of black him to the mountains, destroying whatever property 
. ostrich feathers or felt, about three feet in diameter. they<5ould neither conceal nor carry away. (AnnaU 
+ Such as bearing the title of Jtaj (royal), the pri- of Rajast'han, vcl. i. p. 347.) 
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I Although Badakslian had been the ancient 
I possession of his family, Akber was far too 
I politic to stir up a quarrel with so formidable 
a foe as its present occupant, while, in au- 
j other quarter, opportunity invited the exer- 
! cise of more profitable and less dangerous, 
i though utterly unprovoked aggression. Near 
I at hand, nestled in the very centre of the 
I Himalaya, above the heated plains, below 
; the snowy heights, lay the lovely valley of 
Cashmere, verdant with perpetual spring. 
From the age of fable till the beginning of 
i the fourteenth century, this small kingdom 
I had been ruled by a succession of Hindoo 
princes, interrupted, it would appear, by a 
Tartar dynasty.* It then fell into the liands 
^ of a Mohammedan adventurer, and was 
held by princes of that religion until 1586, 
when the distractions prevailing among the 
reigning family induced Akber to brave 
, the difficult and dangerous passes by which 
I alone this terrestrial paradise could be ap- 
proached, and send an army, under Shah 
Rokh Mirza, son of Mirza Soliinan (who 
had entered his service when driven out of 
Badakshan), and Bhagwandas, of Jeypoor, 
for its conquest. These chiefs, with dilli- 
culty, penetrated through the snow by an 
unguarded paSsS; but their supplies being 
exhausted, were glad to enter into a treaty 
with the king, Yusuf Shah, by which the su- 
premacy of the emperor was acknowledged, 

I but his practical interference with the pro- 
I vince forbidden. Yusuf, relying on the good 
I faith and generosity of Akber, accompanied 
I the troops on their return to the court of 
I that monarch, who, considering the pledge 
j given on his behalf an inconvenient one, de- 
i tained his guest, and dispatched a fresh force 
for tlve occupation of Cashmere. Yacub, 
j the son of the.captive, assembled the troops, 

I ' and prepared defend the pass; but the 
j prevailing dissensions had extended so 
1 widely among the soldiery, that part went 
i over to the invaders, and the prince deemed 
it best to fall back with the rest on Seri- 
i where strife and rebellion were also 

at work. Driven thence to tl|e hills, he con- 
■tinued the struggle for two years, but was 
! ^t last captured aflft sent to Delhi, where 
both he and his father were induced by 

1 • Professor II. 11. WiUoli^oon aiders it to have ex- 

I isted either under the name of Casnapyrus- or Abi- 
! sarug as early as the days||f Herodotus and Alex- 
j 'inder . — Essay on the Raj Tarings or Hindoo Jlis^ 
ory of Cashmere — Asiatic ResearcheSt vol. xv. p. 

I 82. This work was executed by four differento^er- 
1 sons, the first of whom wrote in 1 148, but fre^ent i 
and precise references are made to earlier writers, I 


Akber to enter his service, and accept 
large jaghires in Bchar. From this time. 
Cashmere became the favourite summer re- 
treat of the Mogul rulers. 

The imperial arms were next directed 
against the Eusofzeis and other Afghan 
tribes inhabiting the hilly countries round 
the plain of Peshawer, among whom a pow- 
erful party had been established by Bayezeed, 
a false prophet, who founded a sect, self- 
styled Iloushenia, or the enlightened, and 
declared his followers justified in seizing on 
the lands, and property of all who refused 
to believe in his divine mission. The im- 
postor was defeated and slain, but his sons 
bore about his bones in an ark, and the 
youngest, Jelala, became formidable from 
ins energy and aml)ition, and succeeded in 
gaining repeated advantages over the Delhi 
troops, many of whom perished, including 
Rajah Beer Bal, one of Akber’s favourite 
generals. In 1600, Jelala obtained posses- 
sion of the city of Ghuznec, but was even- 
tually expelled and slain. The religious 
war w’as continued by his successors during 
the two next reigns (those of Jehangeer and 
Shah Jehan); and when the errors of the 
Roushenias became exploded, the Eusofzeis, 
who had long renounced their doctrines, 
continued to maintain hostilities with the I 
house of Timur,’ and afterwards with the I 
kings of Persia and Cabool, preserving 
throughout their turbulent independence 
undiminished. 

Sinde was captured in 1592, its ruler, on 
submission, being, according to the policy of | 
Akber, enrolled among the nobles of the i 
empire; and Candahar, which had been j 
seized by Shah Tahmasp soon after the | 
death of Humayun, was recovered without a ! 
blow, in 1594, owing to the disorders which ; 
marked the early part of the reign of hia | 
successor, Shah Abbas. By this last acqui- 
sition, Akber completed the possession of I 
his hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus ! 
(the war with the Afghans being confined ! 
to the mountains) at nearly the same period j 
at which he concluded the conquest of Hin- ' 
doostan Proper. Excepting only Oudipoor : 
and its gallant raua, with his immediate re- 
tainers, the other Rajpoot states of any ira- 

Thc facts and dates become consistent as they approach 
A,D. 600, and from that period to the termination of 
the history, with the conquest of the kingdom by 
Akber, the chronology is accurate. Mucli interest- 
ing matter occurs incidentally, regarding Buddhism 
and Brahminism, (the former having been very early 
introduced into Ca8hmere)f and also respecting the 
ancient worship of the Nagas or Snak^ Qods. 
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portanco all acknowledged Mogul supre- 
"macy, and their chiefs had become changed 
from jealous tributaries to active auxiliaries. 

The Deccan now became the theatre for 
Akber^s aggression, to which its perturbed 
condition offered every facility. After two 
years spent by his son, Prince Morad, and 
other generals, during which time Ahmed- 
nuggur was besieged and nobly defended by 
the Sultana Chand, Akbcr proceeded in per- 
son to the scene of action, where Berar had 
already been surrendered on behalf of the 
king of Ahmednuggur. The conquest of 
Candeish was completed by the reduction 
of the strong fortress of Ascerghur, in 
1599, and Prince Danial made viceroy of 
the new provinces, with Mirza Kliaii (the 
SOI) of Behram, who had received the title of 
Khan Khanan, formerly bestowed by Hu- 
mayun on his ill-fated father) as his confi- 
dential adviser. Prince Danial took to wife 
the daughter of Ibrahim II., of Beejapoor, 
who, like the neighbouring king of Gol- 
conda, had deprecated, by presents and 
embassies, the anger of the powerful Mogul 
for having sided against his generals in the 
contest with Ahmednuggur.t These endea- 
vours would probably have proved fruitless, 
as many similar ones had done, but for the 
hurried and compulsory return of Akber to 
Hindoostan, owing to the misconduct of 
his eldest son and acknowledged heir. 
Selim was now above thirty years of age, 
and not deficient in natural ability ; but his 
intellect had been impaired and his heart 
depraved by the excessive use of wine and 
opium. Taking possession of Allahabad, he 
made himself master of Oude and Behar, 
seized upon treasure amounting to thirty 
lacs of rupees (£300,000), and assumed 
the title of king. These pretensions were 
speedily withdrawn on the appearance of Ak- 
bcr, who behaved with extreme moderation ; 
but his ungrateful son, while expressing sub- 
mission and fidelity, took an opportunity of 
revenging his own supposed injuries, and 
inflicting a severe blow on the feelings of his 
father, by instigating the assassination of 
Abul Fazil, whom he both feared and hated. 
An ambuscade was laid near Gwalior by 

• With this fortress, lOii years’ provisions and count- 
less treasures fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
who was supposed to have employed magical arts. 

t The chief of Sindo is said to have employed Por- 
tuguese officers in his defence against Akber. and to 
have liad 200 natives diessed as Europeans, who 
were consequently the earliest sepoys. He had also 
a fort defended by an Arab garrison, ** tlie. first in- 
stance,” says* Mr. Elphinstone, “in which 1 have 


Nursing Deo Rajah of Oorcha, and Abul 
Fazil, after a brave defence, was slain with 
most of his attendants, a.d. 1602. Akber was 
greatly distressed by the loss of his friend and 
counsellor. He spent two days without food 
or sleep, and sent a force against Nursing 
Deo, with orders to seize his innocent family, 
ravage his country, and exercise other un- 
warrantable severities; but the intended vic- 
tim succeeded in eluding pursuit, and was 
subsequently raised to high honour on the 
accession of Selim to the throne. 

Akber would not publicly recognise his 
son’s share in the crime but, on the con- 
trary, conferred on him the privilege of 
using the royal ornaments, and other marks 
of the highest distinction. But all in vain. 
Selim became daily more brutal and de- 
bauched, until at last, the public quarrels 
between him and his son, Khosru (himself 
a violent-tempercd youth) grew to such a 
height, that Khosru’s mother (the sister of 
Maun Sing), in a moment of grief and 
despair, swallowed poison ; after which, her 
husband became so cruel and irascible, that 
Akber thought it necessary to place him 
under temporary restraint. He was no 
sooner released than his jealousy of his son 
(whom he believed, and probably not \nthout 
reason, desired to supplant him in the suc- 
cession to the throne) occasioned new scenes 
of disorder. Meanwhile Khosru himself 
was, beyond measure, envious of his younger 
brother, Khoorum (Shah Jehan), who was 
equally a favourite with both his father and 
grandfather. While affairs at home were 
ill this unsatisfactory state intelligence ar- 
rived of the decease of prince Danial. 
Morad had died some years before, now this 
other son, Selim’s only remaining brother, 
was taken from Akber, under circumstances 
calculated to embitter the bereavement. In- 
temperance had laid fast hold on its victim, 
and though so surrounded by the faithful 
servants of his father as to be unable openly 
to gratity its solicitations, he found means 
to have liquor secretly conveyed to him in 
the barrel of a fowling-piece, and by unre- 
strained indulgence soon terminated his 
existence at the age of thirty (April 1605.) 

observed any mention of that description of merce- 
naries afterwards so muok esteemed.” Vol. ii. p. 297.) 

t Selim, in his Memoir openly acknowledges the 
crime and vindicates it, ^on the plea of Abul Fazil’s 
having induced his fathiir to disbelieve in the Koran. 
For this reason, he says, “ I employed the man who 
killed Abul Fazil uiid brought his head to me ; and 
for this it was that 1 incurred my fathers deep dis- 
pleasure.” — Price’s Meenoin of Jakangimrt P* 33* 
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Alas for Akber ! he was now about sixty- 
three, and had probably anticipated that an 
old age of peace and honour might crown a 
youth of vicissitude and daring adventure, 
and a manhood of brilliant success. His 
foes were either silent in the grave, or had 
been won by politic liberality to a cheerful 
acknowledgment of his supremacy ; and the 
able system of civil government framed by 
the aid of the gifted brothers, Abul Fazil 
and Feizi,* and founded on a careful con- 
sideration of the customs and opinions of 
the Hindoos, had won from the mass of the 
people a degree of cordial and grateful sup- 
• Their father, a learned man, named Mobarik, 
was expelled from his situation as college-tutor at 
Acra for latitudinarian if not atheistical opinions, 
'which his sons, though professing Moslems, evidently 
shared. Feizi diligently applied himself to the 
j study of Sanscrit, as did several of the most distin- 
j guisned men of Akber’s court, through which a taste 
j for literature was widely diffused. Feizi was prc- 
I sented to Akber in the twelfth year of hia reign, and 
i introduced Abul Fazil six years later, and they 
jointly became the intimate friends and confidants of 
their sovereign, who survived them both. An ac- 
1 count of the death of Feizi has been recorded by a 
personal friend but a zealous Mussulman (Abdul 
Kader), and therefore it may be highly coloured, 
but, according to him, this celebrated scholar died 
' blaspheming, with distorted features and blackened 
; lips, but of what malady docs not appear. — (Elphin- 
stone, vol. ii., p, 320.) 

j t “ fhe religion of Akber,” says Mr. Elphinstone, 
j (who, by the aid of a manuscript translation of the 
1 Akhcrnmneh, has obtained information otherwise 
' accessible only to oriental scholars,) “ was pure 
I deism. • * • His fundamental doctrine was, that 
I there were no prophets; his appeal on all occasions 
j was to human reason.” — (Vol. ii., p. 322.) This 
j free-thinking did not however interfere with his 
I alleged right as “ head of the church, [? what 
' church] to decide all disputes among its members,” 
nor prevent him from introducing a new confession 
of faith, declaring that “ there was no God but God, 
and Akber was his caliphJ* — (p. 324.) The practices 
of spiritual instructors of different denominations he 
did not scruple to adopt, and Abul Fazil, who wrote 
under his immediate supervision, makes repeated 
mention of the supernatural endowments which he 
habitually and publicly exercised, and of the “ nu- 
I mcrous miracles which he performed.” Among the 
many superstitious modes used in seeking “success 
in business, restoration of health, birth of a son,” 

I &c., a favourite method adopted “ by men of all 
nations and ranks,” was to “ invocatc his majesty,” 

I to whom, on the obtainment of their wishes, they 
j brought the offerings which they had vowed. Not 
a day passes,” says Abul Fazil, “ but people bring 
cups of water to tbo palace, beseeching him to 
breathe upon them. He who is privy to the secrete 
of heaven reads the decrees of fate, and if tidings of 
hope are received, takes the water from the suppli- 
cant, places it in the sun’s rays, and then having 
bestowed upon it his auspicious breath, returns it. 
Also many, whose diseases are deemed incurable, 
intreat him to breathe upon them, and are thereb’ 
restored to health .” — {Ayeen Akhtry^ vol. L, p. 


port which none of the Great Moguls'' 
before or after Akber ever acquired or even., 
strove for. A total disbeliever in revealed 
religion,! he had found no difficulty in sanc- 
tioning the free exercise of all creeds, and 
in humouring national vanity, or courting 
sectarian prejudice whenever it suited his 
object, and it was always his object to be 
popular. To the Brahmin, the Buddhist, the 
Parsee,J the Jew and the Roman catholic, § 
the emperor listened with courteous defer 
ence; and his legislative ability, personal 
daring, and suavity of manner, won golden 
opinions from multitudes who cared not to 
Had Akber lived in the middle of the nineteenth 
century he would have taken a peculiar interest in 
mesmerism, spirit-rapping, and table-turning. 

I To the customs of this sect Akber practically in- 
clined more than to any other, his stated times of 
worship being day-break, noon, and midnight. “ His 
majesty,” Abul Fazil adds, “ has also a great venera- 
tion for fire in general, and for lamps, since they are 
to be accounted rays of the greater light.” — Glad- 
win’s Ayeen Akhery, vol. i., p. 160.) 

§ Akber appears to have played upon the credu- 
lity of the priests sent from Goa in a manner which 
they have described with much ndivetSi though no 
Protestant can read their account without pain and 
indignation at the thought of the pure and life- 
giving faith of the m»‘ek and lowly Redeemer being 
presented to the imperial sceptic, under a form so little 
likely to win respectful attention. He had expressed 
a wish to see their chapel, ■which they dressed up for 
the occasion with every kind of ornament they could 
borrow from the Hindoos or any other quarter, and 
Akber declared himself dazzled with the result, and 
exclaimed that “ no other religion could produce 
such brilliant proofs of its divinity;” a speech which, 
considering the enormous wealth in gold and gems 
he must have heard of, if not witnessed, in the idola- 
trous temples of Hindoostan, would seem little better 
than a cutting sarcasm. He had on a previous oc- 
casion prostrated himself before a representation of 
the crucifixion, “ but his chief emotion was excited 
on viewing a finely-painted and ornamented image 
of the Virgin. He gazed on it long in admiration, 
and declared that she appeared indeed the Queen of 
Heaven seated on her throne.” The friars began to 
entertain great hopes of his conversion, hjTt roon 
found that he persisted in “ holding himself forth as 
an object of w'orship; and though exceedingly 
tolerant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroachments on his own divinity.” 
One of his courtiers suffered it to transpire that the 
sole aim of the monarch in listening to the mis- 
sionaries was “ curiosity and amusement,” and this 
was confirmed soon afterwards by Akber’s gravely 
proposing to them, as a means of deciding between 
their assertions and those of the Mohammedans, that 
a famous Mullah should leap into a furnace with the 
Koran in his hand, followed by one of the friars 
bearing a Bible. He promised that the M.illah 
should leap in first, hinting that he would not at all 
regret to see him fall a sacrifice to his presumption j 
but the friars refused the ordeal, ana not feeling 
“ much at ease in the Mogul court, soon solicited 
and obtained permission to return to Goa.” — (Mur- 
ray’s Account of DtscoverteSf vol. ii., p. 92.) 
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search out the sclfisliness which was the 
hidden main-spring of every project, whether 
ostensibly for the promotion of external 
aggression or internal prosperity. But now 
the season for rest had arrived, and lie might 
hope to enjoy the wide-spread dominion 
and almost incalculable wealth, which a 
clever head and a sharp sword had combined 
to win. His strongly-built and handsome 
frame* had escaped almost unscathed from 
the dangers and fatigues of tbc battle-field, 
the toilsome march, the onslaught of wild 
beasts, and the weapon of the assassin. All 
had failed to dispirit or unnerve him, and 
the conduct of an intricate campaign, or the 
pressure of civil government (a far more dif- 
ficult undertaking for one who had to make 
laws as w'cll as superintend their execution), 
never absorbed the time and energy neces- 
sary to the active part which he loved to 
bear in mental or bodily exercises of all de- 
scriptions, from philosophical discussions to 
elephant and tiger hunts, animal fights, 
feats of jugglers, and other strangely varied 
diversions. Though in youth given to in- 
dulgence in the luxuries of the tabic, in later 
life he became sober and abstemious, re- 
fraining from animal food on particular 
days, amounting altogether to nearly a 
quarter of the year. There is, however, 
reason to believe that, like his father and 
grandfather, he was addicted to the inordi- 
nate use of opium,t an insiduous vice which 
would partially account for the criminal 

* ‘’My ralhcr,” snys Jcliangoer, “was fall in sta- 
ture, of a nidclv, or wlieatcn, or nut-brown com- 
plexion; Ilia eyes and e^ebroxxs dark, the latter 
running across into each other. Handsome in his 
exterior he had the strength of a lion, wliich was 
indicated by the extruordinary brendtli of liia chest 
and the length of ins arms.” A black mole on his 
nose was ^nonouiiccd by physiognomists a sure 
prognostication of extraordinary good fortune. — 
(Price’s Mnnoirs of Jah(nt(/urih\ p. 45.) ] 

f Ferislita mentions that Akber AAns taken dan- 
gerously ill about 1582, “and ns his majesty bad 
! adopted the habit of eating ojiium as IIunuiMin his 
fatlier liad done before him. peojile became appre- 
hensive on his account.” — (Vol. ii., |>. 253.) 

X Abnl Fazil slates that to the Noroza, or ninth 
day of cacli month, Akher gave the name of Khus- 
roz, or day of diversion, and caused a female market 
or sort of royal <fair, to be held and frequented by 
the ladies of the harem and others of distinction, 
going himself in disguise to learn the value of dif- 
ferent kinds of merchandize, and what was thought 
of the government and its executive officers. — 
{Af/een Akb^rt/, vol. i., p. 228.) Tod attributes the 
presence of Akher to a flitferent and most disgrace- 
ful motive, and says, that liowever incredible it may 
seem, that so keen-sighted a statesman should have 
risked his power and ponularity by introducing an 
Immoral festival of Scythic origin, peculiarly . op- 


excesses in another respect attributed to 
him by Hindoo authorities,! and which, 
however notorious, would unquestionably 
have been passed over in silence by so ful- 
some a panegyrist and determined a partisan 
as Abul Fazil. Regarding the cause of his 
death, Hindoo records likewise cast a dark 
cloud,§ to which Mr. Elpliinstone makes no 
allusion, but simply notes the total loss of 
appetite and prostration of strength which 
were the chief symptoms of the fatal disease. 
In truth, the disgraceful nature of his recent 
ilomcstic afflictions, and tho cabals and 
struggles respecting the succession, (which 
raged so fiercely that his only son was with 
difficulty induced to attend his dying bed,) 
were alone sufficient to bring a proud and 
sensitive spirit with sorrow to the grave. 

Akber expired in October, 1605, hav- 
ing been for nearly the whole forty-nine 
years of his reign a cotemporary ruler with 
FHizabeth of England, whose enterprise had 
prepared an embassy (sent by her successor) 
to solicit from him the promotion of the 
peaceful pursuits of commerce between their 
subjects. How little could these mighty 
ones of the earth have foreseen that the 
sceptre of Akber would eventually fall from 
tbc feeble grasp of bis weak and vicious 
descendants, into the bands of the struggling 
community of traders, for whose protection 
an imperial firman was at first so humbly 
solicited. These marvellous changes teach 
great lessons. May we but profit by them. 

posed to the Rcnsitive honour of the Rajpoots, “yet 
there is neverth'dess not a shadow' of doubt that 
many of the noblest of the race were dishonoured on 
the Noroza,” and one of the liighest in the court 
(Pirlhi Raj) was only preserved from being of the 
number by the courage and virtue of his wife, a 
princess of Mewar, who, ha\ing become separated 
from her conqianions, found herself alone with 
Akher, in return to whose solicitations she “ drew a 
poinard from her corset, and held it to hi.s breast, 
dictating and making him repeat, an oath of renun- 
ciation of such infamy to pH her race.” The wife of 
Roy Sing is said to nave been less fortunate or less 
\irtuous . — [Anntih of Hoju'tt'biifi, vol. i., p. 345.) 

§ “The lioondi records,” says Tod, “are well 
worthy of belief, as diarie.s of events were kept by 
her princes, who were of the first importance in this 
and the succeeding reigns.” They expressly state 
that a desire to be rid of the great Rajah Maun Sing 
of Jeypoor, to whom he was so much indebted, and 
whom he did not dare openly attack, induced Akher 
to prepare a maoJUn ^intoxicating confection), part of 
which he poisoned — but presenting by mistake the 
innocuous portion to the Rajah, he took the other 
himself, and thus perished in his own snare. Maun 
Sing had excited the displeasure of both Akher and 
Selim, by seconding the pretensiohs of his nephew, 
Khosru to the throne. Old FiUronean writers at- 
tribute the death of Akber to a similar cause. 
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At the period of Akber's death the em- 
pire was divided inta fifteen subahs or pro- 
vinces, namely, Allahabad, Agra, Oude, 
Ajmeer, Guzerat, Behar, Bengal, Delhi, 
Cabool, Lahore, Moultan, Malwa, Berar, 
Candeish, and Ahmednuggur, Each had 
its own viceroy [sepah sillar)* * * § who exercised 
complete control, civil and military, subject 
to the instructions of the king. Under him 
were the revenue functionaries, and also the 
foujdarSf or military commanders, whose 
authority extended alike over the regular 
troops and local soldiery or militia within 
their districts. Justice was administered 
by a court composed of an officer named 
meer adel (lord justice) and a cazL The 
police of considerable towns was under an 
officer called the cutwal; in smaller places, 
under the revenue officer ; and in villages, 
under the internal authorities.f 

The revenue system, by which Akber 
gained so much celebrity, had, in fact, been 
partially introduced during the brief reign 
of Sheer Shah. Its objects were — Firaty to 
obtain a correct measurement of the land, 
by the establishment of a uniform standard, 
to supersede the differing measures formerly 
employed even by public officers; and by 
the appointment of fit persons, provided 
with improved instruments of mensuration, 
to furnish accounts of all cultivable lands 
within the empire. Second, the land was 
divided into three classes, according to its 
fertility; the amount of each sort of produce 
that a begahj would yield was ascertained, 
the average of the three was assumed as the 
produce of a begah, and one-third of that 
produce formed the government demand. 
But any cultivator who thought the amount 
claimed too high might insist on an actual 

• This title was subsequently changed to suhah- 
dar, and an additional financial officer introduced, 
named the deivan, who was subordinate to the su- 
bahdar, but appointed by the king. 

t The general tone of the instructions given to these 
functionaries appears as just and benevolent as could | 
well be expected under a despotism; the question 
is, how far they were carried out in the right spirit. 
There are, however, some enactments which reflect 
Httle credit on the law-giver, such as the following ; 
“ Let him (the cutwal) see that butchers, those who 
wash dead bodies, and others who perform unclean 
offices, have their dwelling separate from other men, 
who should avoid the society of such stony-hearted, 
dark-minded wretches. M^hosoever drinketh out of 
the same cup with an executioner, let one of his hands 
be cut off; or if he eateth out of his kettle, deprive' 
him of one of his fingers.” — Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbery. 

I An Indian measure, much above half-an-acre. 

§ The ancient rulers of Hindoostan, Abul Fazil 
admits, claimed but one-sixth.— Vol. i., p. 278. 
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measurement and division of the crop. 
Third, the produce was to be converted into 
a money payment, taken on an average of 
the preceding nineteen years; but, as in 
the previous case, every husbandman was 
allowed to pay in kind if he thought the, 
rate in specie fixed too high. All particu- 
lars respecting the classification and revenue, 
of the land were annually recorded in the 
village registers ; and as at the period of the 
introduction of this system Akber abolished 
a vast number of vexatious taxes and fees to 
officers, the pressure on individuals is said 
to have been lightened, though the profit to 
the state was increased. It should, however, 
be remembered that Akber claimed one- 
third of the produce, and Sheer Shah had 
professed to take but one-fourth. § The 
farming of any branch of the revenue was not 
allowed, and the collectors were instructed 
to deal directly with individual cultivators, 
and not rely implicitly on the headman and 
accountant of the village. 

The chief agent in these reforms was 
Rajah Todar Mul, whose zealous observance 
of the fasts and other requirements of the 
Brahminical religion, doubtless augmented 
his influence among his own nation. Thus, 
whether in military proceedings or civil 
government, Akber always gladly availed 
himself of the abilities of the Hindoos, of 
whose character he unquestionably formed 
a very high estimate, || and whose good will 
(notwithstanding the aggression on which 
his interference was grounded) he greatly 
conciliated by three important edicts, which 
involved concessions to human rights, of a 
description rarely made by oriental despots, to 
whose notions of government by the sword 
all freedom is essentially opposed. In 1561, 

|| Abul Fazil, who may be token os a fair expo- 
nent of the feelings of his royal master (in the for- 
tieth year of who.se reign he wrote), thus expresses 
himself on this point : — “ Summarily the Hindoos 
are religious, affable, courteous to strangers, cheer- 
ful, enamoured of knowledge, fond of inflic, ting 
austerities upon themselves, lovers of justice, given 
to retirement, able in business, grateful, admirers of 
truth, and of unbounded fidelity in all their deal- 
ings. Their character shines brightest in adversity.” 
He adds his conviction, from frequent discourses 
with learned Brahmins, that they “ one and all be- 
lieve in the unity of the Godhead; and although 
they hold images in high veneration, yet they are by 
no means idolaters,” which latter assertion may be 
doubted as applied to the lower and less-informed 
professors of any religion which inculcates or suffers 
the “high veneration” of images. Lastly, he says, 
“ they have no slaves among them,” a remark to 
which we may have occasion to revert in a subse- 
quent lection . — Ayeen Akbery, vol. iL, pp. 294-’d, 
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a prohibition was issued against the making 
slaves of persons captured in war ; an infa- 
mous practice, wliich had gained such a 
height that not only the innocent wives and 
children of garrisons taken by storm were 
sold into slavery, but even the peaceable 
inhabitants of a hostile country were seized 
for the same purpose. In 1563, the jezia or 
capitation-tax on infidels was abolished ; and 
about the same time all taxes on pilgrims 
were removed, because, although the tax 
fell on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes 
of worship were designed for one Great 
Being, it was wrong to throw an obstacle 
in the way of the devout, and to cut them 
off from their mode of intercourse with their 
Maker.^' {Akher Namah, MS. translation.) 

The condition of the royal slaves* was 
ameliorated by Akber ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he made any attempt to restore 
liberty even to those from whom it had been 
ravished by the glaring injustice above de- 
scribed. Nor would any effort of a purely 
just and benevolent tendency have been 
consistent with the character of one whose 
ambition filled the mountain fortresses of 
Hindoostan with captives,t and who scru- 
pled not to form minarets of human heads, J 
or give orders for the complete extermina- 
tion of a flying foe.§ 

In the regulation of the army great 
alterations were made : the troops, where- 
cver it was practicable, were paid in cash 
from the treasury, instead of by jaghircs and 
assignments on the revenue ; and the tricks 
played at the musters by means of servants 

• The king (says Abul Fnzil) disliking the word 
slave, desired that of chelah (signifying one who re- 
lies upon another) to be applied in its place. “ Of 
these unfortunate men there are several kinds: 1st. 
Those who are considered ns common slaves, being 
infidels taken in battle ; and they are bought and 
sold, 2nd. Those who of themselves submit to bon- 
dage. 3rd. The children born of slaves. 4th. A 
thief who becomes the slave of the owner of the 
stolen goods. 6th. He who is sold for the price of 
blood. The daily pay of a chelah is from one dam 
to one rupee; they are formed into divisions, and 
committed to the care of skilful persons, to be 
instructed in various arts and occupations.” — Glad- 
win’s Ayecn Akbery, vol. i., p. 209. 

t Among the prisoners who perished by violence 
in the fort of Gwalior, was the only son of the un- 
happy Kamran. The reason does not appear ; but the 
execution is stated by Price, on the autnority of Abul 
Faxil, as commanded by Akber some time after the 
death of Kamran; and Ferishta (also apparently 
quoting the Akbernameh) says that Bebram Khan 
was accused of intending to intrigue with the un- 
fortunate princo; a very unlikely supposition, con- 
sidering the enmity which he had ever displayed to- 
wards his father.— Dow’s Hindoostant vol. If., p. 324. 


and camp-followers, mounted for the day on | 
borrowed horses, prevented, by written de- 
scriptions of every man^s person, and the 
marking of each horse. But the organiza- 
tion of the nrray was never very complete. 

The king named the munsuhdars\\ or officers, 
as he thought fit, commanders of from 10 
to 10,000 men; ' ut these numbers, in all 
but the lowest classes, Avere merely nominal, 
and only served to fix the rank and pay of 
the holders, whose actual force, often not a 
tenth of their figure on paper, when mustered, 
was paid from the treasury. Each munsub- 
dar was obliged to keep half as many infan- 
try as horsemen ; and of the infantry, one- 
fourth were required to be matchlockmcn, 
the rest might bo archers. There were also 
a distinct body of horsemen, called ahdis 
(single men), whose pay depended upon 
their merits, but was always much higher 
than that of the ordinary cavalry. Into every 
branch of the imperial arrangements, domes- ! 
tic as well as public, the most careful me- j 
thod was introduced — the mint, treasury, 
and armoury — the harem, with its 5,0001f in- I 
habitants — the kitchens,** baths, perfume ^ 
offices, fruiterics, and flower-gardens, alike | 
manifested the order-loving mind of their 
ruler. The department which he appears to j 
have superintended with especial pleasure, 
was that comprising the various descriptions of j 
animals, whether belonging to the class pccu- j , 
liarly adapted for the use and benefit of 
man, or to that of the savage beasts who 
played a leading part in the barbarous fights 
and shows which formed the ehief popular 

I Bird’s Gujarat^ p. 338. 

§ “What with the cxamplps made during the 
reign of my father,” writes Jehangeer, “and subse- 
quently during my own, there is scarcely a province j 
in the empiie in whicli, either in battle, or by the I 
sword of the executioner, 600,000 or 600,000 human 1 
beings have not fallen victims to [what he terms] i 
their fatal disposition to discontent and turbulence.” 

— (p. 128.) Allowing the narrator to have had, as 
was doubtless the case, the larger share in this 
wholesale destruction, and supposing tlie numbers to j 
he overstated, there yet remains ample evidence to 
indicate a terrible waste of human life on the part of [ 
both monarchs. 

II None but the king’s sons were munsuhdars of 
more than 5,000 ; and this latter class, according to , j 
the Ayeen Akbcry, comprised only thirty persons. i 

5[ Each of whom had an apartment and a monthly : j 
stipend, “ equal to her merit,” of from two to 1,610 , 

rupees, that is, from four shillings to £161. | 

•• The emperor look but one meal n-day, for 
which there being no fixed time, the cooks were | 

ordered to keep 100 dishes always in readiness to ! 

set on table at an hour’s notice. “ What is required . 
for the harem,” adds Abul Fazil with sly sarcasm, i ' 
“ is going forward from morning till night.*’ | 
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diversions of the age. The elephants,* dro- 
medaries, and camels; horses and mules; 
oxen, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, and tame deer ; 
lions, tigers, and panthers; hunting-leopards, 
hounds, and hawks ; — received as much at- 
1 tention-as if their royal master had been a 
; veterinary surgeon : while, in the matter of 
tame partridges and pigeons, no schoolboy 
could have been a greater adept than the 
I mighty monarch, Akber Padshah.f 
I The town of Futtehpoor Sikri, near Agra, 

I built and fortified by Akber, although now 
deserted, presents ample evidence of having 
been a place, both in magnificence and 
architectural beauty, adapted for the abode 
of one of the wealthiest sovereigns the world 
ever knew. Respecting tlic amount of the 
I treasures seized from Moslem and Hindoo 
palaces and temples, we have no reliable in- 
formation. J Jehangeer asserts, that of the 
paraphernalia and requisites for grandeur, 
accumulated by Akber, ^‘whether in trea- 
sure or splendid furniture of any description, 
the invincible Timur, who subdued the 
world, and from whom my father was eighth 
I in descent, did not possess one-tenth.^^ He 
I adds, that Akber, desirous to ascertain the 
J contents of the treasury at Agra, had 400 
I pairs of scales kept at work, day and night, 

I weighing gold and jewels only. At the ex- 
piration oifive months the work was still far 
I from being concluded; the emperor, from 
I some cause or other, not choosing to have it 

* Accoidlng to Abul Fazil, Akber had between 
; 5,000 and 6,000 elephants, of wliom 101 were kept 

j for his own riding. lie delighted in the exercise; 
j and, even when in their most excited state, would 
j place his foot on the tusk of one of these enormous 
creatures, and mount in an instant; or spring upon 
its back, from a wall, as it rushed furiously past. 
A fine elephant cost a lac of rupees (£10,000), had 
five men and a boy allotted for its service, and a 
staled daily allowance of rice, sugar, milk, ghee, Ace,, 
besides 300 sugar-canes per diem, during the season. 

, Every ten elephants Mere superintended by an ofli- 
' cer, whose duty it m as to report daily to the emperor 
I their exact condition — whether they ate less food 
than usual, or were in any way indisposed, 
j t On a journey or march, the court was never 
I accompanied by less than 20,000 pigeons, with hear- 

! ers carrying their houses. Of the quality of these 

i birds, Abul Fazil remarks, his majesty had discovered 
I “ infallible criterions,” such as twisting their feet, 
slitting their eyelids, or onening their nostrils. 

I In Mandelsloe’s travels (Harris’s Voyages^ vol. iii., 

I p. 762), an^ inventory is given of the treasure in I 
jewels, bullion, coin, and other property belonging I 
' to Akber at the time of his death, which that tra- I 

I veller states to have been furnished him by “ very 

i knowing and worthy persons,” in the rtign of Shah ■ 
I Jehan, whom he describes as possessing “ eight large 
vaults filled with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
the value of which is inestimable.” The items are 


continued, had the treasures safely secured, 
and was content to be the master of un- 
told gold.'' In this astounding statement 
there would seem to be either some great 
mistake on the part of the copyist, § or gross 
exaggeration on that of the royal autobio- 
grapher. The latter is probably in fault; 
for although he frequently criminates him- 
self by eonfessing the commission of crimes 
which other writers would scarcely have 
ventured to attribute to him (the murder of 
Abul Fazil, for instance), yet his credulity 
and tendency to “high colouring," render 
much sifting necessary before receiving his 
assertions, and greatly enhance the value 
of corroborative evidence. European tra- 
vellers go far to establish the probability of 
otherwise incredible statements regarding 
the enormous wealth of the Great Moguls, 
by their descriptions of the magnificence of 
the court, and also of the steady influx of 
gold and silver still annually received in 
return for silk, cotton, spices, and various 
products, for which coin or bullion was the 
chief exchange, other commodities or manu- 
factures being taken only in comparatively 
small quantities. 

Re\(jn of Jehangeer , — The bier of Akber 
was carried through the palace-gates of 
Agra by Selim and his three sons, Khosru, 
Khoorum, and Parvaez, and borne thence 
to its stately mausoleum II at Secundra (three 
miles distant), by the princes and chief 

interesting— in certain sorts of money coined by the 
express order of Akber, in another description, 
culled Akber rupees, and in “ payses [pice], sixty 
whereof make a crown,” — total value •=: 199,173,333 
crowns, or about £50,000,000 sterling. In jewels, 
30,020,026 crowns ; “ statues of gold, of divers crea- 
tures,” 9,503,370 c. ; gold plate, dishes, cups, and 
liousehold-stuff, 5,866,895 c. ; porcelain and other 
earthen vessels, 1,255,873 c. ; biocades — gold and 
silver stuffs, silks and muslins, 7,654,989 c. ; tents, 
hangings, and tapestries, 4,962,772 c.; twenty-four 
thousand manuscripts, richly bound, 3,231,865 c. ; 
artillery and ammunition, 4,287,985 c; small arms, 
swoids, bucklers, pikes, bows, arrows, &c., 3,777,752 c.; 
saddles, bridles, and other gold and silver accoutre- 
ments, 1,262,824 c.; coverings for elephants and 
horses, embroidered with gold, silver, and pearls, 
2,500,000 c.; woollen cloths, 251,626 c.; brass and 
copper utensils, 25,612 c.; making a total (coin in- 
cluded) of 274,113,793 c., or £68,528,448 sterling. 

§ The Persian copy of Jehangoer’s Memoirs, trans- 
lated by Major Price, was untortunately imperfect; 
that from which Mr. Gladwin has borrowed largely, 
is considered less defective. 

II This superb structure, begun by Akber, was 
finished by his successor, who declared the total cost to 
have been about £1,800,000. The amiable mother 
of Akber, Hameida, afterwards termed Miriam Me- 
kani, had been buried only two years before in Hu* 
mayun’s tomb at Delhi. 
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nobles. Owing to the exertions made by 
the late sovereign on his death-bed to pre- 
vent the threatened outbreak of domestic 
rivalry, and to the successful negotiations 
entered. into with Rajah Maun Sing, and 
other leading persons, Selim was proclaimed 
emperor unopposed. With undisguised de- 
light he mounted the jewelled throne, on 
which such enormous sums had been 
lavished, and placed on his brows the twelve- 
pointed crown.* The chief ameers were 
summoned from the different provinces to 
attend the gorgeous and prolonged cere- 
monial; for forty days and nights the nukara^ 
or great state-drum, sounded triumphantly; 
odoriferous gums were kept burning in 
censers of rare workmanship, and immense 
candles of camphorated wax, in branches of 
gold and silver, illumined the hours of 
darkness. 

Considering universal conquest the pe- 
culiar vocation of sovereign princes,'^ the 
new emperor, in the coinage struck upon 
his accession, assumed the title of Jehan- 
geer (conqueror of the world), and ex- 
pressed a hope so to acquit himself as to 
justify the assumption of this high-sounding 
epithet. His early raeasuresf were of a more 
pacific and benevolent tendency than might 
have been expected either from this com- 
mencement, or his general character. He 
confirmed most of his fathcr^s old servants 
in their offices; issued orders remitting 
some vexatious duties which existed, not- 

* The crown and throne, those favourite symbols 
of power, with whicli eastern kings have ever de- 
lighted to dazkle the e)es of their subjects, were of 
extraordinary magnificence and beauty. The for- 
mer — made by the order of Akbcr, in the fashion of 
that worn by the Persian kings — had twelve points, 
each surmounted by a diamond of the purest w’atcr, 
while the central point terminated in a single pearl 
of extraordinary size; the whole (including many 
valuable rubies) being estimated at a cost cqui\alent 
to £2,070,000 sterling. The throne, so constructed 
as to be easily taken to pieces and put together again, 
was ascended by silver steps, on the top of which 
four silver lions supported a canopy of pure gold, 
the whole adorned with jewels, to an amount, which 
Pjuco translates, as equal to £30,000,000 sterling. 

t One of these, most creditable to Jehan|feer, in- 
volves a terrible revelation of existing evils. lie 
ordered the governor of Pengal to take decided mea- 
sures for abolisliing the infamous practice, long used 
in Silhet and oilier dcjiendencies of Bengal, of com- 
pelling the people to sell their children, or else 
emasculate and deliver them up to the governors of 
those provinces in satisfaction for their rents, — by 
which means some thousand eunuchs had been made 
yearly. — Gladwin’s JeJkangcor, p. 104. 

J Sir Thomas Roe was occasiimally admitted to 
the evening entertainments, when the’ Great Mogul, 
seated on a low throne, threw off all restraint, and, 


I withstanding the recent reformatory mea- 
I sures ; and desiring to give access to all 
classes of people who might choose to ap- 
peal to him personally, caused a gold chain 
to be hung between a stone pillar near the 
Jumna and the walls of the citadel of Agra, 
communicating with a string of little bells 
suspended in his private apartments ; so that 
the suitor, by following the chain, would be 
enabled to announce his presence to the 
emperor without any intermediary. For 
this invention, Jehangecr takes great credit, 
and also for the interdict placed by him on 
the use of wine, and the regulations for 
that of opium ; but as his own habits of 
nightly intoxication were notorious, J the 
severe punishment with which he visited all 
other offenders against the laws of strict 
temperance, gives little evidence of the 
rigid justice so repeatedly put forward in 
his autobiography, § as his leading principle 
of action. Among his first proceedings, 
was the release of all prisoners throughout 
the empire. From the fortress of Gwalior 
alone, he says, “ there were set at liberty no 
less than 7,000 individuals, some of whom 
had been in confinement for forty years. 
Of the number discharged altogether oin this 
occasion, some conception may be formed, 
wlmii it is mentioned, that within the limits 
of Hindoostan tliere are not less than 2,400 
fortresses, of name and strength, exclusive 
of those in the kingdom of Bengal, which 
surpass all rcckoiiing.^^ — [Memoirs^ p. 10.) 

together with most of his companions, drank himself 
into a state of maudlin intoxication. A courtier 
once indiscreetly alluded, in public, to a debauch of 
the previous night, uj)on which Jehangeer affected 
surprise, inquired what other persons had shared in 
this breach of the law, and ordered those named to 
be so severely bastinadoed that one of them died. 
In l:is Mvmoiriy he makes no secret of his habitual 
excesses, but sajs his usual allowance once reached 
twenty cups of spirits a-day, and that if he was a 
single hour without his beverage, his bands began to 
shake, and he was unable to sit at rest. After coming 
to the throne, he took for some time but five cuns 
(little more than a quart), diluted with wine, and only 
after night-fall. Of opium, his daily dose, at forty- 
six years of age, was eight ruttccs, orsixty-four grains. 

§ This Autobiography resembles that of Timur in 
the manner in which the royal narrator boldly 
alleges good motives for his worst deeds, and after 
describing the torments and cruel deaths inflicted 
by him^ on thousands of unhappy beings, dwells, 
almost in the same page, on his own compassionate 
and loving nature, giving, as examples, the letting 
free of birds, deludea by the skilful murmuring of 
the Cashmerians into captivity ; his regret for the 
death, by drowning, of a little boy who used to ^uide 
liis elephant, and similar circumstances. In spite of 
its defects, th* book is both valuable and interest- 
ing, as tlirowing much light on the customs and 
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Jchangecr was not long permitted to en- 
joy in peace his vast inheritance.* The 
partial reconciliation between him and 
Prince Khosrn was little more than a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities, marked by 
distrust and tyranny on the one side — sul- 
lenness and disaffection on the other. At 
length, some four months after his accession, 
the emperor was aroused at midnight with 
the tidings that his son had fled to Delhi, 
with a few attendants. A detachment was 
immediately sent in pursuit, and Jehangeer 
followed in the morning with all the force 
he could collect ; but notwithstanding these 
prompt measures, Khosru succeeded in as- 
sembling upwards of 10,000 men (who sub- 
sisted by plunder), and obtained possession 
of Lahore. He was, however, defeated in 
a contest with a detachment of the royal 
troops ; taken prisoner in a boat, which ran 
aground in the Hydaspes; and inless than 
a month, the whole rebellion was com- 
pletely quashed. AVhen brought in chains 
of gold into the presence of his father, 
Khosru, in reply to the reproaches and 
questions addressed to him, refused to 
criminate his advisers or abettors, entreating 
that his life might be deemed a sufficient 
penalty for the offences he had instigated. 
Jehangeer, always ready to take advantage 
of any plausible pretext for the exercise of 
his barbarous and cruel disposition, spared 
his son’s life,t but wreaked an ample ven- 
geance, by compelling him to witness the 
agonies of his friends and adherents. Some 
were sewn up in raw hides and exposed to 
a burning sun, to die in lingering tortures 
of several days^ duration ; others flayed alive ; 
while no less than 700 were impaled in a 
line leading from the gate of Lahore, and 
so long as any of these unfortunates con- 


tinued to l>reathe, the prince was brought 
daily to the spot, in mock state, mounted 
on an elephant and preceded by a mace- 
bearer, who called out to him to receive the 
salutations of his servants. Khosru passed 
three days and nights without tasting food, 
and long remained a prey to the deepest 
melancholy. At the expiration of a year, 
Jehangeer seemed disposed to lighten his 
captivity by suffering bis chains to be 
struck off, but a conspiracy for his release 
being subsequently detected (or invented by 
the partisans of Prince Khoorum), he was 
confined as closely as before. 

In 1607, an army was despatched, under 
Mohabet Khan (son of Sagurji, the recreant 
brother of Pertap), against Umra, Rana of 
Oudipoor, and another under the Khan Kha- 
nan, into the Deccan ; but both were unsuc- 
cessful, and the latter especially received re- 
peated defeats from Malek Amber, who retook 
Ahmednuggur; and uniting to his talents 
for war no less ability for civil government, 
introduced a new revenue system into the 
Deccan, and obtained there equal celebrity 
to that acquired by Rajah Todar Mul in 
Hindoostan. 

During these proceedings, Jehangeer was 
privately occupied in the criminal intrigues 
which resulted in his marriage with the 
celebrated Nour Jehan. This clever, but un- 
principled woman, w^as the daughter of a 
Persian adventurer, J who having succeeded 
in gaining admittance to the service of 
Akbcr, rose to a position of trust and 
honour. His wife frequently visited the 
royal harem with her young daughter, 
whose attractions speedily captivated the 
heir-apparent. Akbcr being made aware of 
what was passing, had Nour Jehan bestowed 
in marriage on Sheer Afghan, a young 


opinions of the age, and on the demonology, alche- 
my, and various superstitions in which jehangeer 
was as firm a belIe^er as his royal compeer, James I., 
of England, whom he resembled in another point, 
namely, strong dislike to tobacco (then newly in- 
troduced by the Portuguese), against which he also 
issued a “ counterblast,” in the shape of a decree, 
forbidding its use in Hindoostan, as Shah Abbas 
had previously done throughout Persia. 

• Besides the treasure accumulated bj' his father, 
he received the propertv (amounting, in jewels alone, 
to £4,500,000,) which Danial had contrived to amass 
in the Deccan, in groat measure by open violence, 
or, as Jehangeer mildly phrases it, by compelling 
people to sell to him elephants and other property, 
and sometimes omitting to pay for them. The 300 
ladies of the prince’s harem were likewise sent to the 
emperor; who, being somewhat puzzled how to dis- 
pose of so large an addition ,to his family, gave them 
to understand that they were, one and all, free to 


bestow themselves and tholr dowries on- any of the 
nobles who might desire them in marriage. 

t There is a passage in the Mfvioirs which indi- 
cates prettv clearly that Jehangeer would have felt 
little scruple in following “ the distinguished exam- 
ple” gi\en by “the house of Othman, who, for the 
stability of their royal authority, of all their sons, 
preserve but one, considering it expedient to destroy 
all the rest.” — (p. 60.) 

I Gheias was a man well born, but reduced to 
poverty, and driven to seek subsistence by emigrating 
with his wife and children to India. Directly after 
reaching Candahar, Nour Jehan was born ; and, being 
worn down with fatigue and want, the miserable 
parents exposed the infant on a spot by which the 
caravan w'as to pass. The expedient succeeded: a 
rich mercliant saw and took compassion on the child, 
relieved the distress of its parents, and, perceiving 
the father and eldest son to be persons of ed'tcation 
and ability, procured for them suitable employment. 
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Persian, distinguished for his bravery, to paralleled in many (so called) '^great men.^^ 
whom lie gave a jaghire in Bengal, whither Honours never before enjoyed by the consort 
he proceeded, accompanied by his young of any Indian potentate were lavished upon 
bride. But the matter did not end here; her, even to the conjunction of her name 
for Jeliahgeer, about a year after his ac- on the coin with that of Jehangeer; her 
cession, took occasion to intimate to Kootb- father, Mirza Gheias, was made prime minis- 
oo-dccn, the viceroy of Bengal (his foster- ter; her brother, Asuf Klian, placed in 
lirother), hia desire to obtain possession of a high station; and, on every attair in which 
the object of his unhallowed passion. En- she took an interest, her will was law. 
deavours were made to sound Sheer Afghan The legislative ability of Mirza Gheias 
on the subject ; but the high-spirited chief, produced beneficial cfi’ccts in public affairs ; 
at the first intimation of the designs enter- and his modest, yet manly bearing, con- 
tained against his honour, tlirew up his com- ciliated the nobility, who soon learned to 
maud, and left off wearing arms, as a sign appreciate the value of the control which he 
that he was no longer in the king’s service, exercised over the ill-regulated mind of the 
After this, repeated attempts were made to emperor. Nour Jehan found employment 
assassinate him, until at length, at a com- in superintending the construction of pub- 
pulsory interview with Kootb-oo-deen, per- lie edifices and gardens; and by skilful 
cciving himself entrapped, he resolved to management, increased the magnificence of 
sell his life dearly — slew the viceroy and the court and lessened the expenditure, 
several other officers, and at last fell him- The mode of preparing the famous otto of 
self, covered with wounds. Nour Jehan roses is generally attributed, in India, either 
was seized and sent to court, but, either to her or to her mother, 
from some temporary aversion on her part Soon after this marriage, the disturbances 
to the murderer of her husband, or (for the in Bengal, which had prevailed throughout 
tale is differently told) from some ctpxally the previous years of Jehangeer’s reign, 
short-lived compunction on his, she was were brought to a close a.d. 1012. ^lalok 
allowed to remain in the seraglio unnoticed Amber’s Mahratta-like mode of warfare 
for above four years. The passion of the proved increasingly successful in the Dcccan, 
emperor at length reviving, he made her his and the imperial forces were decidedly 
wife; bestowed on her, by an imperial edict, worsted; but in Mewar, Prince Khoorurn, 
the title of empress; and styled her first, at the head of 20,000 men, obtained the 
Nour Mahal {the light of the harem), and submission of liana Umra Sing, who, after 
afterwards Nour Jehan {the tight of the sustaining seventeen pitched battles, was at 
ivorld.) Her influence became unbounded : length compelled to bow to the Moguls “ the 
beginning by a feminine desire for splendid crimson banner” which, for more than 800 

! jewels,* she soon manifested her capacity years, had waved in proud independence 
for coveting and exercising arbitrary do- over the heads of the Gehlotcs. Prince 
minion, and evinced as much energy and Khoorurn (the son of a llajpootni) evinced 
ambition, and as little principle as could be affectionate respect towards his brave foe ;t 

' Jeliaiigecr stales tliat lu* assigned for her dowry sober page of the liistorian, are fraught with romance 

nn amount equal to £7,‘J0(h{)()0 sterling, “ whieli and chivalry, 'fake one instance. During the war 
sum she requested as indisjieusiihle for th<* puiclniNe with Jehangeer, an opportunity occurred to recover 
of jewels, .and I granted it without a inuimur.” — .some frontier lands in the plains, and Umra, with all 
(p. 271.) lie also gave her a pearl necklace, com- his chiefs, assembled for the purpose. Two rival 
prising forty heads, each one of gieat woith. Tliese clans (whose feuds largely contributed to the ruin of 
8tate;nent.s must, of Course, be taken quantum r.ileat, Mewar) disputed the privilege of forming the herole 
and are only cited to enable tlie reader to form .some or vanguaid, and the sword would have decided the 
idea of the numerous and costly jewels worn at the question but for the tact of the prince, who exclaimed, 
j)eriod ; the accumulation of which had been for ages •• The herole to the clan that first enters Ontala.” 
the favourite emplojment of the Hindoo princes, Onlala was a frontier fortress, about eighteen miles 
from whom they had been plundered. In evidence of east of Oudipoor, situated on rising ground, with a 
the excessive desire for splendid jewels, may he no- stream (lowing beneath its massy walls, round towers 
ticed the testimony of Sir Thomas Koc’s chaplain— at intervals, and but one gate. Some hours before 
that one of the courtiers purchased from a merchant a day-break the clans moved off to the attack ; the Suk- 
large peor-shaned pearl, which he had brought with tawuts arrived first, and made directly for the gate- 
iiirn from England, for the sum of £1,200, way; the Chondawuts, less skilled m topography, 

f The Raj pooUs have been fortunate in having had traversed a swamp, which retarded them; but they 

! Tod for a chronicler ; but they still need a Walter brought ladders, and, on arriving, their chief at once 
Scott to popularize their deeds of love and war in commenced tlie escalade. A ball struck him back 
the eyes of those who care not to look on ti’utli un- lifeless among his vassals. Meanwhile, the Sukta- 
mived with fiction. Yet Rajpoot annals, even in the wuts were also checked; for the elephant on which 
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and Jehangeer himself, delighted at having 
obtained, by means of the valour of his 
favourite son, the homage of a prince whose 
ancestors, intrenched in their mountain 
strongholds, ‘'had never beheld a king of 
Hindoostan, or made submission to any 
onc,'^ sent to the rana a friendly firman, 
with the "impress of his five fingers,^' and 
desired Khoorum, " by any means by which 
it could be brought about, to treat this il- 
lustrious one according to his own hearths 
wishes/^ ^ The personal attendance of Umra 
at the Mogul court was excused, and a simi- 
lar exemption extended to the future reign- 
ing sovereigns of Mewar, the heir-apparent 
being received as their representative. Prince 
Kurrim, the son and successor <^f Umra, was 
most honourably welcomed by Jehangeer, 
who placed him on his right hand, above 
every other noble, and declared that "his 
countenance carried the impression of his 
illustrious cxtractiou.^^t Nour Jehan like- 
wise loaded him with gifts and dignities; 
but the prince, feeling his newly-forged 
chains none the lighter for the flowers wuth 
which they were wreathed, still remained 
sad and humiliated, though courteous in his 
bearing. Umra was yet further from being 
reconciled to become a fief-holdcr of the em- 
pire. To receive the imperial finnan outside 
his capital was the only concession demanded 
from him, in return for which Khoorum 
offered to withdraw every Moslem from 
Mewar. But he could not be brought to 
submit to the humiliation; therefore, assem- 
bling the chiefs, he made the ieeka (the 

their leader rode, and on whose strength he depended 
to force the gate, was deterred IVom approaching hy 
its piojecting spikes, llis men were falling thick 
about him, when a shout from the rival clan in- 
spired u desperate resolve. Springing to the ground, 
he covered the spikes with his own body, and bade 
the driver, on pain of instant death, propel the ele- 
phant against him. The gates gave way, and over 
the dead body of their chief the clan rushed on to 
the combat, and, fighting with resistless energy, 
slaughtered the Moguls, and planted on the castle the 
standard of Me>>ar. But the heroic was not for them; 
for the next in rank and km, and heir to the Chonda- 
wut leader, had caught the lifeless body as it fell, and, 
true to his title (the mad chief of Dcogurh), wrapped 
it in his scarf, slung it on his back, and, scaling the 
wall, cleared the way with his lar.ee, until ho was 
able to fling his burden over the parapet, shouting — 
“ the herole to the Chondawuts ! we are first in !” 

• Colonel Tod mentions having seen the identical 
firman in the rana of Oudipoor’s archives. The 
hand being immersed in a compost of sandal-wood, 
is applied to the paper, to which the impression of 
the palm and five fingers is thus clearly, and even 
lostir^ly affixed. — Jlajast''han, vol. i., p. '362. 

t iUijaiChan^ vol. i., p. 364. Tod had probably a 
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ancient symbol of sovereignty) on bis son's 
forehead, and forthwith quitted the capita), 
and secluded himself in a neighbouring 
palace, on the borders of a lake. The stately 
form of Umra, "the tallest and strongest of 
the princes of Mewar never again crossed 
the threshold until it was borne, as dust and 
ashes, to be deposited in the sepulchre of 
his fathers; but Prince Kliooruin visited 
him, as a friend, in his retirement, and, in 
alter years, had abundant reason to rejoice 
in the sympathy which he had manifested 
towards tlie Rajpoot princes of Oudipoor. 

In 1615, Sir Thomas Roc arrived at court, 
then held at Ajmcer, as ambassador from 
James I. His journey from Surat, hy Boor- 
hanpoor and Chittorc, lay through the Dec- 
can, where war was raging ; and the rana^s 
country, where it had just ceased ; yet he 
met with no obstruction or cause for alarm, 
except from mountaineers, who took advan- 
tage of the disturbed state of the times to 
molest travellers. The emperor received 
him favourably, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition and intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuits, 
and the contrast afforded hy the unpretend- 
ing character of liis presents^ and retinue 
to the magnificent ceremonial which ho 
daily witnessed, and in which he was per- 
mitted to take part without performing the 
humiliating prostration which Jehangeer, 
like Akber, demanded from those who ap- 
proached him, despite the belief of all zea- 
lous Mohammedans, that such homage could 
be fitly oficred to the Deity alone. i 

Tlie greatest displays took place on the 

more perfect copy of Jehnni/trr's Memoirs than that 
translated by Price, as ho cites j)assages not to be 
found in the English version. 

t The most acccptalile of these seems to have been 
a coach, a mode of conve\nnce then newly used in 
England. Jehangeer had it taken to pieces by na- 
tive workmen, who, ha\ing built another with more 
costly materials, reconstructed the pattern-one, sub- 
stituting double-gilt .silver nails for the originals of 
brass, and a lining of silver brocade instead of 
Chinese velvet. Some pictures, likewise, proved 
suitable gifts; and one of them was so accurately j 
copied by native aili.sts, that Iloe being shown the 
original and fne copies by candle-light, could not, 
without some difllculty, dislingui.sh that which he 
had brought fuim Isngland. Once, being much 
picssed for some oflering wherewith to gratify J>‘han- 
geer's insatiable covetousness, he prc.sented io him a 
book of maps {Mercator's Cosmof/) apht/), with whicli 
the empeior was at first excessively delighted; but, 

, on examination, finding the indi'pendent kingdoms 
there delineated somewhat too numerous to accord 
with his grandiloquent title, he returned the ”olume, l 
sji)ing that he should not like to deprive the ambas- 
sador of 80 great a treasure . — A Voyage io East 
Indiiiy by Sir Thomas Roe’s Chaplain. London, 1666. 
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emperor’s birth-day, when there was a gene- 
ral fair and many processions and ceremo- 
nies, among which the most striking was 
the weighing of the royal person twelve 
times, in golden scales, against gold, silver, 
perfumes, and other substances, which were 
afterwards distributed among the spectators. 
The festivities lasted several days, during 
which time the king’s usual place was in a 
sumptuous tent, sliaded by rich awningp, 
while the ground, for the space of at least 
two acres, was spread with silken carpets 
and hangings, embroidered with gold, pearl, 
and precious stones. The nobility had simi- 
lar pavilions, where they received visits from 
each other, and sometimes from the sove- 
reign. But beneath the veil of splendour 
and outward decorum, all was hollow and 
unsound. The administration of the coun- 
try was rapidly declining; the governments 
were farmed, and the governors exacting 
and tyrannical ; though, occasionally, an ap- 
peal from some injured person brought upon 
the oppressor the vengeance of the empe- 
ror, from which neither ability nor station 
could purchase immunity. The highest offi- 
cials were open to corruption; and Roc, 
finding the treaty he was sent to negotiate 
remained unaccomplished after two years’ 
tarry, deemed it expedient to bribe Asuf 
Khan with a valuable pearl, after which he 
soon succeeded in procuring for the English 
a partial liberty of trade; and then joy- 
fully took his leave. The military spirit of 
the Moslems had already evaporated in an 
atmosphere of sloth and sensuality ; and the 
Rajpoots, Patans, and Beloochccs were 
spoken of by cotemporary writers (Terry, 
Hawkins, Ptoe) as the only brave soldiers to 
be found. The language of the court was 
Persian, but all classes spoke Hindoostani. 
In the royal family, the succession was a 
matter of jealous discussion : Khosru was 
considered to have forfeited his prior claim 
by rebellion ; and Parvaez, the next in age, 

* Jehangeer established himself at Ajmeer, in 
1613, in readiness to support his son in his opera- 
tions against the Rana of Oudipoor, and had held 
his court there ever since. He now proceeded to 
take up his residence at Mandu, in Malwa, for the 
similar reason of being nearer |to the seat of war. 
Sir Thomas Roe was permitted to follow in the suite 
of the court. He describes the royal progress as 
resembling a triumphal procession on a scale ofj 
extreme magnificence. Jehungeer himself, before 
entering his coach^ showed himself to the people, j 
literally laden with jewels— from his rich turban, 
with its plume of heron feathers, whenge “ on one 
side hung a rubie unset, as bigge as a walnut, on 
the other side a diamond as great, in the middle an ' 


being far inferior in ability to his younger 
brother, Khoorum, would, it was expected, 
be set aside to make way for the latter 
prince, who had married a niece of Nour 
Jehan, and was supported in his pretensions 
by her all-powerful influence. 

In 1616, a great expedition was sent to 
the Deccan, of which the command was 
given to Khoorum, together with the title 
by which he was thenceforth known, of 
Shah Jehan (king of the world).* He suc- 
ceeded in regaining Alimednuggur and 
other places, captured by Malek Amber, 
who was compelled to make submission on 
the part of his nominal sovereign, Nizam 
Shah; hut, in 1621, renewed the war. Shah 
Jehan was again dispatched to the Deccan; 
but, from some rising distrust, refused to 
march unless his unhappy brother. Prince 
Khosru (who, by the earnest mediation of 
Parvaez, had had his chains struck otf, and 
some measure of liberty allowed him) were 
entrusted to his custody. This desire was 
complied with, and Khoorum proceeded to 
attack Malek Amber, whom he at length 
brought to risk a general action. ITc 
result was very favourable to the Moguls, 
who granted peace on condition of a further 
cession of land and a considerable sura of 
money. Soon after this success, Jehangeer 
was prostrated by a dangerous attack of 
asthma. At this critical juncture, Prince 
Khosru died suddenly, and his rival brother, 
to whose charge lie had been entrusted, 
was accused of having incited his assassina- 
tion. However caused, it is remarkable 
that this event, which seemed especially cal- 
culated to strengthen the pretensions of 
Shah Jehan to the succession, proved to be 
only the commencement of a long series of 
dangers and disasters. The emperor par- 
tially recovered, and ever after manifested 
distrust and aversion to his previously fa- 
vourite child. He evidently shared the 
suspicions generally entertained regarding 

emerald like a heart, much bigger,” down to his “ em- 
broidered buskins with pearle, the toes sharpe and 
turning up.” Immediately after the king rode Nour 
Jehan, also in an English carriage. The Leskar, or 
imperial cam^i, wa^ admirably arranged, and occu- 
pied a circumference of at least twenty miles \ looking 
down from it from a height, it resembled a beautiful 
city of many-coloured tents ; that of the emperor in 
the centre, with its gilded globes and pinnacles, 
forming a sort of castle, from whence diverged nu- 
merous streets, laid out without the least disorder, 
since e\ery one, whether noble or shop-keeper, knew 
the precise spot on which he must place himself by 
its distance from, and situation with rejjardto, the 
royal pavilion. — (Murray’s Discoveries^ voi. ii. p. 163.) 
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Khosru^a fate ; besides which, the empress 
having recently affianced her daughter* by 
Sheer Afghan, to Prince Shchriar (Jehan- 
gecr^s youngest son), attached herself to 
his interests, foreseeing tliat, in the event 
of his accession to the throne, she might 
continue to exercise a degree of power, 
which, under the sway of his more able and 
determined brother, was not to be expected. 

With a view of removing Shah Jehan 
from the scene of his power and triumphs, 
he was directed to attempt the recovery of 
Candahar from the Persians, by whom it 
had been recently seized. The prince, per- 
ceiving the object of this command, delayed 
compliance on one pretext or another, until 
discussions arose, which issued in his break- 
ing out into open rebellion, a.d. 1623. The 
crisis was fraught with danger to all par- 
ties. The father of Nour Jehan, on whom 
both she and the emperor had implicitly 
relied, was dead ; Asuf Khan, though he 
seemed to move like a puppet according 
to her will, naturally leant towards liis 
son-in-law; Parvaez, though a brave sol- 
dier, needed as a general an able coun- 
sellor by his side ; nor does Shehriar seem 
to have been calculated to take the lead in 
this fierce and prolonged feud.f At length 
Nour Jehan cast her eyes on Mohabet Khan, 
the most rising general of the time, but, 
heretofore, the especial opponent of her 
brotlier, Asuf Khan. To him, jointly with 
Parvaez, was entrusted the conduct of hos- 
tilities against Shah Jehan, who retreated 
to Boorhanpoor, but was driven from thence 
to Bengal, of wliich province, together with 
Bchar,hc gained possession, but was expelled, 
and obliged to seek refuge in the Deccan, 
where he was welcomed and supported by 
his former foe, Malek Amber. At the ex- 
piration of two years he proffered his sub- 
mission, and surrendered to Jehangeer the 
forts of Kohtas in Behar, and Aseerghur in 
the Dcccan, together with his two sons 
(Dara and Aurungzebe), but he himself 
took refuge with the Rajpoots of Mewar.J 

Scarcely was this storm allayed, before a 
still more alarming one burst over the head 
of the emperor, provoked by his violent 
temper, and also by the domineering and 
suspicious conduct of Nour Jehan. The 
growing popularity of Mohabet Khan had, 

• Della Valle states, that Nour Jehan had previously 
desired to marry her daughter to Khosru, offering, on 
that condition, to obtain his release; but he steadily 
refused, froin strong affection to the wife he had 
already married, and who, after vainly urging him to 
comply with the proffered terms, continued as hcre- 
S 


it would appear, excited jealousy, and he 
was summoned to answer, in person, various 
charges of oppression and embezzlement 
adduced against him during the time of his 
occupation of Bengal. lie set out for court, 
attended by a body of 5,000 Rajpoots, 
whom he had contrived to attach to his 
service. Before his arrival, Jehangeer, 
learning that he had ventured to betroth 
his daughter without the customary form of 
asking the royal sanction, sent for the bride- 
groom, a young nobleman named Berkhor- 
dar, caused liim to be stripped naked, and 
beaten with thorns in his own presence ; 
seized on the dowry he had received from 
Mohabet, and sequestrated all his other 
property. On approaching the camp, Mo- 
habet was informed of what occurred, and 
also that the emperor would not see In’m; 
upon which he resolved, while the means 
remained at his command, to make a bold 
stroke for life and liberty. Jehangeer w\as 
at this time preparing to cross the Ilydaspcs, 
by a bridge of boats, on his way to (Jahool ; 
the troops liad passed, and he intended to 
follow at leisure, when Mohabet, by a sudden 
attack, just before day-break, gained posses- 
sion of the bridge, and surprised the royal 
tent, where the emperor, scarcely recovered 
from the effects of the last night’s debauch, 
was awakened by the rush of armed men, 
Mohabet pretended to have been driven to 
this extremity by the enemies wlio liad 
poisoned the mind of Iiis master against 
him, and Jehangeer, after tlic first burst of 
rage, thought it best to conciliate liis captor 
by aflecting to believe this statement, and 
agreed to accompany him, in public, under 
the guardianship of a body of Rajpoots. 
Nour Jehan, on learning that the emperor 
had been carried to the tents of Mohabet 
Khan, put on a disguise, and succeeded in 
reaching the royal camp on the opposite 
side of the river, where she set on foot im- 
mediate preparations for a forcible rescue. 
Jehangeer, afraid of what miglit happen to 
himself in the confusion, sent a messenger 
with his signet, to desire that no attack 
might be made ; but she treated the mes- 
sage as a trick of Mohabet Khan’s, and, at 
the head of the army, began to ford the 
river, the bridge having been, in the interim, 
burned by the Rajpoots.* Rockets, balls, 

toforc the patient companion of lii.s long and sad 
captivity . — {London iramlatioii p. dO.) 

t According to Gladwin, this war " so deluged the 
empire with blood, that there wu.s hardly a family 
but shared in the calamity.” — JIvuloo8tan^\o\. i. p. 45, 
t Shah Jehan was warmly befriended in Oudi- 
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and arrows were discharged upon the troops, warn Moliabet of the ambition and discon- 
as they strove to make good their passage tent of the empress, and acted his part so 
over a dangerous shoal, full of pools, with cleverly, as completely to deceive his gaoler, 
deep water on cither side; and, on setting Meanwhile the army advanced to Cabool, 
foot on tlie beach, they were fiercely opposed and the Afghans in the neighbourhood 
by the Rajpoots, who drove them back into showed every disposition to take part with 
the water, sword in hand. The ford became the emperor, while the dissensions among 
choked with horses and elephants, and a the troops gave full employment to their 
frightful sacrifice of life ensued. The em- general. Nour Jehan was too able an intri- 
press* was among those who succeeded in guante not to take advantage of such favour- 
elfecting a landing, and at once became the able circumstances. She employed agents 
special object of attack. The elephant on to enlist fit men in scattered points at a 
which she rode was speedily surrounded, distance, Avhcncc some were to straggle into 
the guards cut to pieces, and, among the the camp, as if in quest of service ; while 
balls and arrows which fell thick round her others were to remain at their positions, 
howdah, one wounded the infant daughter and await further orders. Jehangeer next 
of Shchriar, who was seated in her lap, and suggested a muster of the troops of all the 
another killed her driver. The elephant jaghiredars, of whom the empress formed 
having received a severe cut on the proboscis, an important member, holding large estates, 
dashed into the river, and was carried along and having been made a munsubdar of 
by the current ; but, after several plunges, 80,000 ; commanders of that rank bei?ig, 
swam out, and safely reached the shore, it will be remembered, only expected or 
where Nour Jehan was quickly surrounded even suffered to maintain a much smaller 
by her attendants, who found her engaged number. When summoned to produce her 
in extracting the arrow, and binding up the contingent, she expressed indignation at 
wound of the terrified infant. The repulse being placed on the level of an ordinary 
was complete ; for, although a portion of subject ; but, on pretence of desiring to 
tlic royalists, under an officer named Fcclai produce a respectable muster, increased her 
Klian, had, during the confusion of the previous force, by gradually receiving the 
battle, entered the cnemy^s camp at an recruits from the country. Mohabet Khan 
unsuspected point, and penetrated so far began to suspect some plot, but suffered 
that their balls and arrows fell within the himself to be persuaded by Jehangeer to 
tent where Jehangeer was seated, they were avoid personal risk, by forbearing to accom- 
compelled to retire by the general defeat, pany him to the muster of Nour Jehan’s 
and Ecdai Khan, having lost most of his contingent. The emperor advanced alone 
men, and being himself wounded, imme- to the review, and had no sooner got to 
dlately took refuge in the neighbouring the centre of the line, than the troops closed 
fort of Rohtas, of which he was governor. in on him, cut off the Rajpoot horse, by 
Nour Jehan, perceiving the hopelessness whom he was guarded, and, being speedily 
of attempting the forcible rescue of her joined by their confederates, placed his 
husband, determined to join him in his person beyond the reach of recapture. Mo- 
captivity ; and her brother, with other liabet Khan, perceiving himself completely 
leaders, w ere eventually obliged to surrender duped, withdrew to a distance with his 
themselves to Mohabet Khan, who appeared troops, and, after some attempts at negotia- 
to be completely triumphant, but whose tion, came to an open rupture, and entered 
position, nevertheless, demanded great cir- into alliance with Shah Jehan. This prince 
cumspcction. He had from the first affected had endeavoured to take advantage of his fa- 
to treat Jehangeer with much ceremonious ther’seaptivity to renew hostilities, by march- 
deference ; and the captive monarch, tutored ing from the Deccan to Ajmeer at the head of 
by Nour Jehan, pretended to be completely little more than 1,000 men; but the death of 
reconciled to his position, and glad to be his chief adherent. Rajah Kishen Sing, de- 
relieved from thq thraldom of Asuf Khan, prived him of at least half his followers, and 
He even carried his duplicity so far as to he was compelled to fly across the desert to 

poor, where a sumptuous edifice was raised for his from a single block of serpentine, supported^ by 
use, adorned with a lofty dome crowned with a ere- quadriform female carvatidee : in the court a little 
scent; Che interior richly decorated with mosaic in chapel was erected to the Moslem- Saint, Madar. 
onyx, cornelian, jasper and agates, rich Turkey car- • Nour Jehan was a true Amazon : Jehangeer re- 
pets, &c.^ and that nothing of state might be want- cords with much pride her having, on a hunting party, 
ing to the royal refugee, a throne was sculptured killed four tigers with a matchlock from her elephant. 
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Sinde. Thence he purposed proceeding to 
Persia, but, being delayed by sickness, re- 
mained there until affairs took a more pro- 
I mising turn. Parvaez died at Boorhanpoor, 

! according to the general account, of epilepsy, 

I brought on b^ excessive drinking, though 
Tod asserts him to have been slain at the 
I instigation of Shah Jehan, who proceeded 
I to the Deccan, where he was joined by 
! Mohabet Khan. 

I Jehangeer, shortly after his restoration 
to liberty, quitted Cabool for his residence at 
Lahore, and from thence set off on his 
annual visit to the blooming saffron 
meads” of Cashmere. But the autumn 
I was unusually eold, and the clear pure air 
of the lovely valley proved too keen for the 
broken constitution of the emperor. A 
severe attack of asthma came on, and an 
attempt was made to carry liim back to the 
warmer climate of Lahore. The motion and 
passage of the mountains increased the com- 
I plaint, and before a third of the journey 
I was accomplished he expired, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, 

Ilis character was full of contradictions. 
Thosrgh cruel and rapacious, he yet, in many 
ways, evinced a sort of paternal interest in 
the welfare of his subjects, and a desire for 
I the impartial administration of justice bc- 
I tween rich and poor — Moslem and Hindoo. 

I He occasionally quitted the palace, and went 
abroad on nocturnal expeditions, mingling 
freely with the lower classes, without any 
I fear of assassination, although his person, 
i from his daily appearance in public, must 
have been well known. Ilis easy and 
familiar manners rendered him popular, 
notwithstanding the frightful torments in- 
flicted on real or alleged criminals by his 
express orders. Many of his proceedings 
favour the idea that he had inherited from 
his mother a taint of madness, which his 
excesses in wine and opium sometimes 
j brought into action. He was probably as 
j complete a deist as his father, but super- 
! stition had laid much heavier chains on his 
weak and wayward mind ; and some of the 
tales gravely recorded him might find 
a lit place in the Arabian Nights, Un- 
fortunately, his autobiography ceases about 
the middle of his reign. Long before its 
conclusion, the whole tone and spirit changes; 
and instead of exulting over his immense 
possessions, the royal writer dwells bitterly 
on the unceasing anxiety attendant on 
sovereign power, declaring that the jewels 
formerly coveted had become worthless in 


his sight, and that satiety had utterly ex- 
tinguished the delight he had once taken 
in contemplating the graces of youth and 
beauty. Like a far wiser monarch — even 
Solomon — he had discovered that all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, but knew not, 
or cared not to search out the antidote. 

With Jehangeer all the schemes of Nour 
Jehan perished. On her attempting to as- 
sert the claims of the absent Shchriar, her 
own brother, probably weary of the tyranny 
to which he had been so long subjected, 
placed her under restraint; but, on being 
released, she was treated with respect, and 
allowed a yearly stipend of a quarter of a 
million sterling. Throughout her widow- 
hood she lived very quietly; abstained from 
all entertainments; wore no colour but white; 
and at her death, in 1616, was buried in a 
tomb she had herself erected, close to that 
of the emperor, at Lahore. I 

Reign of Shah Jehan , — On the death of I 
Jehangeer, Asuf Khan immediately sent a | 
messenger to fetch his son-in-law, whose ! 
cause he had resolved to support, although | 
(according to Dow), by the Avill of the late | 
emperor, the throne had been expressly be- j 
queathed to Shehriar. Pending the arrival ' 
of Shah Jehan, the vizier, desirous to sanc- 
tion his own proceedings by the semblance 
of legal authority, released Prince Dawir, j 
the son of Khosru, from prison, and pro- i 
claimed him king. Shchriar, whoJiad been ; 
at Lahore some weeks, on learning liis 
fathcr^s death, seized the royal treasure, | 
took command of the troops — whose favour i 
lie gained by extravagant largesses — and | 
set free the two sons of Prince Danial from j 
the species of honourable captivity in which | 
they had been detained by Jehangeer ever ' 
since their fathcr^s death, in accordance 
with the cruel policy of oriental despotism. | 
The confederate princes were defeated and I 
captured by Asuf Khan. Meanwhile, the 
Rajpoot allies of Shah Jehan, delighted at 
the prospect of his rising fortunes, sent an 
escort to Surat to accompany him thence to 
Oudipoor, and there, within the hospitable i 
walls which had sheltered him in exile, the 
now triumphant prince was first formally i 
hailed Emperor of Hindoostan. Rana Kur- 
run did not live to witness the joyful re- 
turn of the wanderer ; lie had died shortly 
before Jehangeer: his brother, Rajah Bheem, 
with many noble chiefs, had fallen in the 
cause ; but their representative, Juggut Sing, 
received from the new emperor, on his de- 
parture, a ruby of inestimable value, the 
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restoration of five alienated provinces, and 
a most welcome permission to reconstruct 
the fortifications of Chittore. Other emotions 
besides tho;je of gratitude were, however, at 
work within the breast of Shah Jehan. Re- 
solved, by any means, to grasp the imperial 
sceptre, he sent to Asuf Khan a mandate for 
the execution of the puppet he had placed 
upon the throne, also of his brother Sheh- 
riar, the two sons of Danial, and another 
prince, the son of Khosru. The tyrannical 
command was obeyed.* Shah Jehan was 
proclaimed king at Agra, January, 1628, 
and not a male of the house of Timur re- 
mained to cause him present or future 
anxiety, save only his four sons, whose strife 
and rebellion were destined, by retributive 
justice, to scourge his crimes, to snatch the 
sceptre from his feeble hands, and immure 
him for long years the captive of a son, 
who, like himself, scrupled not to wade to a 
throne through the blood of near kindred. 

But this is anticipating events j for Shah 
Jehan^s reign lasted thirty years before its 
miserable termination. His first acts were 
evidently designed to obliterate from the 
public mind, and probably from his own, 
the means by which he had endeavoured to 
consolidate his authority. Following, to a 
limited extent, the example of his father, he 
opened the doors of the fortress of Gwalior 
to all state-prisoners, some of whom had 
been in confinement during the whole of the 
preceding reign — a measure which did more 
to procure him popularity than the magnifi- 
cence of his festivals or the costly structures 
which he delighted in erecting. From these 
pursuits he was soon diverted by local dis- 
turbances. The Uzbeks invaded Cabool, but 
were driven out by Mohabet Khan. The 
Mogul arms were next directed against 
Narsing Deo, of Bundelcund (the destroyer 
of Abul Fazil), and the rajah, after long resis- 
tance, was eventually brought to submission. 

As Shah J ehan considered it the bounden 
duty of every great prince to leave to his 
posterity a larger territorial sway than that 
which he had himself inherited,! it is not 

• According to Dow, all the five princes were 
murdered; hut Elphinstone (on the authority of 
Olearius, Ambassadors I'raveh^ p. 190) states that 
Dawir found means to escape to Persia, where he 
was seen by the Holstein ambassadors, in 1688. The 
conduct of Shah Jehan on this occasion strongly 
favours the general belief of his having instigated 
the assassination of his brother, Khosru, (see p. 124.) 
Mr. Elphinstone partially defends him, by remark- 
ing, “ that we ought not readily to believe that a life 
not sullied by any other crime could be stAined by 
one of so deep a dye** (vol. ii. p. 368.) But, in a 

surprising that abundant reason was soon 
found for invading the Deccan. At this 
period, the three remaining governments 
held by Moslems — Ahmednuggur, Beeja- 
poor, and Golconda, had nearly recovered 
their ancient limits. Khan Jehan Lodi, an 
Afghan officer of rank, being left with undi- 
vided authority over the Moguls after the 
death of Prince Parvaez, had deemed it 
necessary or expedient, during the troubled 
state of affairs occasioned by the disputes 
regarding the succession, and the proceed- 
ings of Mohabet Khan, to surrender the re- 
maining portion of Shah Jehan^s conquests 
in the Deccan to the son of Malek Amber, 
who had succeeded his father in the Nizam 
Shahi government : but the fort of Ahraed- 
nuggur was still held by a Mogul garrison, 
who refused to obey Khan Jehan Lodi's 
command. When Shah Jehan set out to 
ascend the throne, Khan Jelian refused to 
join him. On learning the defeat and 
death of Shehriar and Dawir, he proffered 
allegiance, and was confirmed iu his gov- 
ernment by the new emperor, but soon re- 
moved thence to Malwa, Mohabet ^han 
taking his place in the Deccan. Having co- 
operated in the reduction of Narsing Deo, 
Khan Jehan was invited to court, whither 
he proceeded with his two sons, relying for 
safety both on the assurances given to him 
individually, and on the edict of indemnity 
proclaimed to all who had opposed the 
accession of the reigning sovereign. The 
usher of the court evinced a marked dis- 
respect towards him — or so at least the 
proud Afghan considered — but the cere- 
monies of presentation were passed without 
any positive disturbance. His son, Azmut, 
a lad of sixteen, with all his father's 
high spirit and less discretion, was next in- 
troduced ; and he, considering that he 
had been kept too long prostrate, sprang 
up before the signal was given. The usher 
struck him on the head with his rod ; the 
youth aimed a blow in return ; upon which 
a general confusion ensued, and Khan 
Jehan, with his sons, rushed from the palace 
subsequent page, he expressly states, that Shehriar 
** was afterwards put to death with the sons of 
Danial, by order of Shah Jehan ” (vol. ii. p. 388.) 
He does not adopt Dow’s statement of the bequeath- 
ing of the throne by Jehangeer to Shehriar ; and, 
consequently, regards that prince and his nephews 
as having forfeited their lives by rebellion against 
the lawful authoriw of Shah Jenan, the eldest sur- 
viving son. By Mohammedan law, the children of 
Daniu were cut off from the succession by the death 
of their father, before their grandfather. 

t Dow’s History of Hindoostan^ vol iii. p. 167. 
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to their own house, and there shut them- 
selves up within the strong stone walla, with 
about 300 dependents. The emperor, not 
caiing to order a siege so near his own 
abode, endeavoured to entice the refractory 
noble by fair words ; but, not venturing to 
ut faith in them, Khan Jehan assembled 
is troops by night, and marched out 
of Agra, with his kettle-drums beating.* 
Within two hours a strong detachment was 
sent in pursuit, and came up with the fugi- 
tives at the river Chumbul. A desperate 
encounter took place, especially between 
the Afghans and a body of Rajpoots, who 
dismounted and charged with lances, accord- 
ing to their national custom. Azmut was 
slain, after first killing with an arrow the 
Mogul usher, who had struck him at court; 
and Khan Jehan, being wounded in an 
encounter with Rajah Pirthi Sing, plunged 
into the stream, and succeeded in gaining 
the opposite bank, from whence, though 
hotly pursued by a mucli superior force, he 
made his way through Bundelcund into the 
wild and woody country of Gondwana, 
where he opened a friendly communication 
with the king of Ahmednuggur. 

Towards the close of 1629, Shah Jehan 
marched to Roorhanpoor, at the head of a 
powerful armament, and sent on three de- 
tachments (estimated by Khafi Khan at 
50,000 men each), to march into Ahmed- 
nuggur, Khan Jehan and his friends could 
make no head against this overwhelming 
force. The kings of Golconda and Beeja- 
poor, as long as possible, kept aloof from 
the conflict, and Mortezza Nizam Shah, of 
Ahmednuggur, was himself obliged to seek 
protection in his forts. Khan Jehan was at 
length driven from the Deccan, and hunted 
from place to place. Being overtaken in 
Bundelcund, he made a desperate stand, and 
when defeated endeavoured to force his way 
into the hill-fort of Calinjer, but was repulsed 
with the loss of his last remaining son, and 

• The account given by Elphinstone and Bow, on 
the authority of native writers, differs greatly. Ac- 
cording to the former, Khan Jehan was accompanied 
in his flight by his women on elephants, and by 
twelve of his sons. Bow alleges a fearful tragedy 
to have been previously enacted. Thinking it hope- 
less to attempt carrying away the inmates of his 
harem, and dishonourable to abandon them to the 
lust of his foes, Khan Jehan knew not what to 
do ; when the women, learning his perplexity, took 
the desperate resolve of destroying themselves, and 
thus removing all impediments to his escape. Jbey 
did so, and their shrieks and mans reached the ears 
of Khan Jehan, who, after hastily performing the 
ntes of sepulture, assembled his followers in the 


finally overtaken at a pool, where he had 
stopped from exhaustion. The few brave 
adherents who still followed him, he en- 
treated to seek safety in flight, but they (to 
the number of about thirty) refused to for- 
sake their brave leader, and were, with him, 
cut to pieces after a desperate struggle with 
the Rajpoots. The head of the unhappy 
chief was fixed on a pike, and carried in 
triumph, as a most acceptable gift, to Shah 
Jehan, a.d. 1630. 

The hostilities against Ahmednuggur did 
not end with the life of the person whose 
conduct had formed the pretext for them, 
but were prosecuted in the ferocious spirit 
befitting an invader, who declared war to bo 
an evil which compassion contributed to 
render permanent.f Time passed on; fire 
and the sword were freely used to ravage 
the country and dishearten its defenders; 
drought, famine, and pestilence, to a fright- 
ful extent, lent their aid, but still, in 1635, 
repeated murderous campaigns were found 
to have left the Deccan as far as ever from 
being subdued to the imperial yokc.| 

At one time, indeed, affairs had seemed 
more promising, owing to the internal feuds 
which wasted the strength of Ahmednuggur. 
Mortezza Nizam Shah (the king set up by 
Malek Amber) being, on the death of the 
vizier, inclined to act for himself, threw the 
eldest son of his patron, Futteh Khan, into 
prison; but, being pressed by foes without, 
and faction within, was soon glad to release 
him and place him in his father^s position. 
Mohammed Adil Shah of Beejapoor, who 
had looked on from neutral ground, and 
left the neighbouring kingdom to maintain 
single-handed the contest with the Moguls, 
became alarmed at the probable consequence 
of the ruin of a monarchy, which, though 
at all times a rival, and often an inimical 
state, had nevertheless long formed a valu- 
able bulwark against invasion from Hin- 
doostan. He now, therefore, declared war 

court-yard, threw open the gates and rushed out, 
maddened by lage and despair.~-(Vol. iii., p. 133.) 

t Bow's History of Hindoosian^ vol. iii., p. 168. 

X Azuf Khan “ trod down the scanty harvest in the 
Beccan, and ravaged with fire and sword the king- 
dom of Beejapoor.”— (Bow, vol. iii., p. 151.) The 
Hindoos, in despair, abandoned all attempts at culti- 
vation, and prostrated themselves in crowds before 
the shrine of their gods, upon which, Shah J ehan issued 
an edict for breaking down their idols, and demo- 
lishii^ the temples. Many Brahmins were mas- 
sacred; but the resistance onered was so determined, 
that the emperor was compelled to relinquish this 
species of persecution, and to adopt more gentle 
means of inducing them to till the ground. 
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against Shah Jehanj but the effect of the 
diversion intended to be created by this 
step, in favour of Mortezza Nizam Shah^ 
failed in .its effect, through the machina* 
tions of Futteh Khan, who, treacherously 
employing the power newly entrusted to 
lura, to the ruin, instead of the protection of 
Ills royal master, caused him to be put to 
death, with his chief adherents. He then 
took th^ goverament into his own hands, and 
sent a large contribution, or rather bribe, 
to the Moguls, with offers of submission, 
and an open profession that the infant ho 
had placed on the throne would hold his 
dignity in subordination to the emperor. 
Shah Jehan doubtless considered it as 
necessary, in the contingencies of war, to 
overlook perfidy and uphold its perpetrators, 
as to set aside the pleadings of compassion ; 
and this is not to be wondered at ; for jus- 
tice and mercy, rightly understood — 

“ Are twin-born sisters ; and so mix their eyes, 

As if you sever one, the other dies.” 

Futteh Khan’s proposals were immediately 
accepted; but having no intention of ful- 
filling his promise to any further extent 
than that which his own narrow views of 
expediency might dictate, he no sooner saw 
the whole Mogul force directed against 
Beejapoor, than he violated his engage- 
ments, and being consequently attacked by 
the Moguls, once more made common cause 
with the king of Beejapoor, 
bhali Jehan returned to Agra in 1632, 
after having ineffectually besieged Mo- 
hammed Add Shah in his capital, leaving 
Mohabet Khan in command. The opera- 
tions under that general led to Futteh 
Khan’s being shut up in the fort of Dou- 
latabad, where he was besieged, and at 
length forced or induced to surrender. Not- 
withstanding all his treachery, he was re- 
ceived into the Mogul army,* while the un- 
happy child, whom he had styled king, was 
sent to languish in the lately emptied fort 
of Gwalior. Ahmednuggur was, however, 
not yet conquered. Shahjee Bhonslay, an 
officer who had played a conspicuous part 
in the recent war, and whose family were 
nfterwardd the founders of the Mahratta 
power, asserted the rights of a new claimant 

* He afterwai'ds became mad, aad died from the 
ejects of an old wound in the head. 

t In 1634 1636, a portion of the troops on the 

eastern frontier oompieted the settlement of lillle 
Thibet; another deUmment was defeated, and almost 
destroyed, in an attempt to conquer Srinagar in 
1634 ; and a third, after subduing the petty state of 
Cutch Behar from Bengal, in 1637, was competed 


to the throne, and gradually conquered all 
the districts of that kingdom^ &om the sea 
to the capital. 

The king of Beejapoor, after the capture 
of Doulntabad, made overtures of negotia^ 
tion, but these being unfavourably received, 
continued to defend himself bravely, until 
Mobabet Khan, having vainly invested Pu- 
rinda, was compelled to fall back upon Boorr 
hanpoor, and to desist from aggressive opera- 
tions. On learning the ill success of his 
deputies, Shah Jehan resolved to take the 
field in person, and dividing his troops 
as before, sent them first into Ahmednug- 
gur to attack Sahjee: having driven him from 
the open country, they proceeded to assault 
Beejapoor, Adil Shah was, however, a bold 
and determined prince ; he laid waste the 
country for twenty miles around, destroyed 
every particle of food or forage, choked the 
wells, drained the reservoirs, and rendered 
it impossible for aiiy army to invest the 
city. Peace was at length granted, the 
king of Beejapoor agreeing to pay J02OO,OOO 
a-year to Shah Jehan, who conferred upon 
him, in return, a share of the Nizam Shahi 
dominions. Shahjee held out for some time 
longer, but at length submitted, gave up 
the person of the pretended king, and 
entered into the service of Adil Shah, by 
the permission of the emperor. The king 
of Golcouda had not ventured to contest 
Shah Jehan’s claim to supremacy and tri- 
bute, which he had recognised at the com- 
mencement of this expedition, and the em- 
peror returned in triumph, the kingdom of 
Ahmednuggur being now extinguished. 

AVhile these prolonged hostilities were 
carried on in the Deccan, contests of less 
magnitude were taking place in Little 
Thibet, Hooghly, Cutch Behar, and else- 
where, t During his rebellion, Shah Jehan 
had applied to the Portuguese at Hooghly 
for aid, and had received a refusal (couched, 
it is alleged, in terras of reproach for his 
undutiful conduct), which he only waited 
a convenient opportunity to revenge. His 
late wife,J Mumtaz Mahal, daughter to Asuf 
Khan, had also conceived an especial dis- 
like to '*the European idolaters,” cm account 
of the images before which they worshipped. 

to retire by the unbealthineu of the climate.— 
(Elphinstone, vol. ii., p. 401.) 

X This lady died in 1631. She had been married 
twenty years, and had borne nearly as many children* 
Shah « Jehan erected to her memory a structure of 
extriOTdinary beauty and magnificence (caBed, by a 
oorru];^n of her name, Taj Mahal), which forms 
one of the most interesti^ monuments of Agra. 
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I These oireamstances lent weight to a repre- 
sentation which arrived from the governor 
, of Bengal, complaining of the insolent and 
I aggressive conduct of the Portngtiese,* and 
: he received from the emperor the laconic 
i command — expel these idolaters from my 
dominions/^ Hooghly was carried bv storm, 
after a siege of three months and a-nalf, in- 
volving a terrible destruction of life on the 
side of the Portuguese, whose fleet (including 
sixty-four large vessels) was almost entirely 
! destroyed. The principal ship, in which about 
: 2,000 men, women, and children had taken 
i refuge, with all their treasure, was blown up by 
its captain, sooner than yield to the Moguls ; 

I and the example was followed in many other 
I vessels. Prom the prisoners, 500 young per- 
, sons, of both sexes, were selected, with some 
I of the priests, and sent to Agra ; the girls 
i were distributed among the harems of the 
I emperor and chief nobles, and the boys 
circumcised. The Jesuits and other friars 
I were vainly threatened with severe punish- 
I ment if they persisted in rejecting the 
Koran j but, after some months^ confine- 
ment, were liberated and sent to Goa. The 
pictures and images, which had excited the 
displeasure of the queen, were all destroyed, 
and Hooghly became the royal port of Ben- 
I gal, A.D. 1632. 

In 1637, the Persian governor of Can- 
dahar, incited by the tyranny of his sove- 
i reign, surrendered this important frontier 
! post to Shah Jehan, who appointed him to 
I various high positions (including, at differ- 
' exit times, the governments of Cashmere 
I and Cabool), and made him leader of several 
; important expeditions, the first of which 
I was the invasion of Balkh and Badakshan, 

I in 1644. The pretext for hostilities was 
I Shah Jehan^s desire to assert the dormant 
I rights of his family; the inducement, the 
j revolt of the son of the reigning Uzbek sovc- 
I reign, Nazir Mohammed, and the conse- 
quent unfitness of the state to resist foreign 
invasion. After a large expenditure of 
blood and treasure, and the display of extra- 
ordinary valour on the part of a body of 
14,000 Rajpoots, commanded by Rajah 
Juggut Sing, t who encountered the hardships 
of the rigorous climate as unshrinkingly as 
the fierce onsets of the Uzbeks, Balkh was 

* Among other accusations, the governor asserted, 
that the Portuguese were in the habit of kidnapping 
or purchasing children, and sending them as slaves 
to other parts of India.— (Stewart’s Bengal^ p. 240.) 

t Elpninstofte, vol. ii., p. 402. Tbit chief would 
appear to have beeft the son of Mokund Sing, Rajah 
of Kotah, a branch of the Oudipoor family. 


at length enured. In this War the princes 
Morad and' Aumngzebe both em- 

ployed; and Shah Jehan twice impaired to 
Cabool, to support their efibrts. But all 
endeavours to restore order intd the con- 
quered territory were rendered ineflTectual 
by the marauding incursions of Ulsbeka 
from the other side of the Oxus, headed 
by Abdool Aziz, the prince whose turbu- 
lence had stimulated the Mogul invasion. 
Shah Jehan, despairing of being able to 
keep what it had cost so much to gain, 
re-instated Nazir Mohammed on his throne, 
on condition of receiving a small annual tri- 
bute ; and after restoring the places of which 
he had got possession, left him to maintain 
the contest against his rebellious son as best 
he might, t 

In 1617, Candahar was taken by Shah 
Abbas II. in person. In 1619 and 1662, 
it was invested by Aumngzebe; and, in 
1653, by Dara Sheko, the acknowledged 
heir to tlic throne — Shah Jehan, on each 
occasion, accompanying the army as far 
as Cabool. Dara made a fierce and de- 
termined attack; for the jealousy already 
springing up between the royal brothers, 
rendered him especially desirous to con- i 
quer where Anrungzene had been twice 
defeated. Besides natural means, he had 
recourse to magicians and astrologers, | 
who promised great things, but could not 
prevent the failure of his last desperate I 
assault, in which, though the troops at one I 
time gained the summit of the rampart, | 
they were eventually repulsed, and Dara j 
compelled to raise the siege, after losing 
the flower of his army in its prosecution. 
No after-endeavour was made by the Moguls 
to recover Candahar, of which they had j 
held but precarious possession since its first 
conquest by Baber. 

Two years of nearly undisturbed tran- 
quillity followed, during which, Shah Jehan I 
having completed a revenue survey of his ! 
Deccani dominions, gave orders for the i 
adoption of the system of assessment and 
collection, introduced Todar Mul, in 
Bengal. This neriod is nkewiso memorable 
for the death of Saad Ullah Khan, who had 
succeeded Asuf Khan§ as vizier. In him 
Shah Jehan lost a wise and upright minister, 

X Upon this wSr, according to Dow, six million 
were expended out of the imperial treasury, besidei 
estates granted to the value of one million more. 

§ Asuf Khan died in 1641, leaving several chil- 
dren ; but M the enxperor loved money, and might 
possibly avail himself of the law which constituted 
the sovereign heir to all his officers, the prudent vizier 
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whose ability had made amends for the de- 
creasing energy consequent on the criminal 
excesses in which the emperor had indulged 
after the death of his favourite wife. 

Towards the close of 1655, a pretext was 
found for renewing the war in the Dcccan. 
Abdullah Kootb Shah, of Golconda, had 
taken for his chief minister, Meer Jumla, 
originally a Persian adventurer, who had 
gradually acquired great wealth as a diamond 
merchant. During the absence of this 
officer, in command of an army in the 
eastern part of the kingdom, his sou, Mo- 
hammed Amcen, a dissolute and violent 
young man, seated himself on the musnud, in 
a fit of intoxication; for which offence he was 
severely reprimanded, and forbidden to ap- 
pear in the presence of the sultan. Meer 
J urala, either from distrust of his sovereign, 
or, as is more probable, from some pre- 
vious understanding with Aurungzebe, to 
whom he was personally known, took oc- 
casion to solicit the assistance of that 
prince. Such conduct was inexcusably dis- 
loyal ; for it does not appear that either the 
life or liberty of the offender were in danger ; 
and Abdullah, by the regular payment of 
the stipulated tribute since the last pacifica- 
tion, had left no plea for Mogul interference. 
Nevertheless, Shah Jehan was induced to 
send to the sultan a peremptory order for the 
discharge of both father and son, for whom 
the same envoy bore commissions in the 
imperial service as munsubdars, respectively i 
of 5,000 and 2,000 horse. Before the ar- 
rival of the ambassador, Abdullah having 
learned his approach and mission, threw 
Mohammed Ameen into prison, and confis- 
cated the property of his father. Shah 
Jehan then authorised Aurungzebe to carry 
his command into effect by force of arms, 
which the wily prince proceeded to do 
after his own treacherous and manoeuvring 
fashion, by despatching a chosen force, 
under pretence of escorting his son, Sultan 
Mohammed, to Bengal,* there to espouse 
his cousin, the daughter of Prince Shuja, 
the viceroy of that province. Abdullah 
Shah was preparing an entertainment for 
the reception of the supposed bridegroom, 
when he suddenly advanced as an enemy, 
and took the sultan so entirely by surprise, 
that he had only time to fly to the neigh- 

thought it best to distribute a certain portion of his 
wealth, amounting to £375,000, araohg his chil- 
dren and servants, leaving the remainder (nearly 
£4,000,000 stg.) to his grandson, Dara Sheko. His 
I landed estates, of course, reverted to the crown. 


bouring hill- fort of Golconda, while Hydera- 
bad fell into the hands of the Moguls, and 
was plundered and half- burned before the sol- 
diery could be brought into order. Abdullah 
Shah released Mohammed Ameen, restored 
the confiscated property, and did all in his 
power to enter into an accommodation on 
reasonable terms, but Aurungzebe persisted 
in investing Golconda, and Meer Jumla 
drew near with rc-inforcements, in readiness 
to turn his unfortunate master’s troops- 
against himself. 

After repeated unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain aid from Beejapoor, and to raise the 
siege by force, Abdullah Shah was com- 
pelled to submit to the severe terms im- 
posed upon him of giving his daughter in 
marriage to Sultan Mohammed, with a 
large dowry in land and money, and paying 
a crore of rupees (£1,000,000 sterling) as 
the first instalment of a yearly tribute ; in 
which, however, a considerable remission 
was afterwards made by Shall Jehan. 

When these matters were settled, the king- 
dom of Beejapoor was invaded by Aurungzebe 
on a plea as hollow as that used for the attack 
on Golconda. Mohammed Adil Shah died 
in November, 1656, and was succeeded by 
his son Ali, a youth of nineteen. A large 
portion of the Beejapoor army was employed 
at a distance, in wars with the petty Hindoo 
princes of the Carnatic ; and Aurungzebe, 
having obtained his father’s approval of his 
nefarious project, asserted the right of the 
emperor to decide upon the succession, 
denied that the minor was the real issue 
of the late sovereign, advanced upon the 
capital, and by sudden and treacherousf pro- 
ceedings, left the new king no resource but 
to sue for peace on any terms. Even this 
overture was rejected by Aurungzebe, who 
would probably have speedily obtained com- 
plete possession of the kingdom, had not 
his attention been suddenly diverted by the 
startling intelligence, that his fatherjs dis- 
graceful indulgences had brought on an 
attack of paralysis and strangury, which 
threatened to terminate fatally. 

At this time, the children of Shah Jehan, by 
Mumtaz Mahal, were six in number. Dara 
She^o, the eldest, then in his forty-second 
year, was a high-spirited prince, dignified in 
his manners, and generous to his adherents, 

* In the road from Aurungabad to Bengal, a cir- 
cuit is made to avoid the forests of Qondwana, and 
thus the prince was enabled to come within a short 
distance of Hyderabad, without creating suspicion. 

t He succeeded in corrupting Ali^s prime minister. 
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but obstinate in the extreme, and impatient 
of advice, even from counsellors on whose 
judgment and ability be might be expected 
to place most reliance. Shuja was brave, 
and not devoid of capacity, but given up to 
wine and pleasure. Aurungzebe, the third 
brother, was a man of extraordinary ability. 
His talents for war and intrigue had been 
repeatedly manifested, and Dara appears to 
have fully appreciated the depth of am- 
bitious resolvej which lay hidden beneath 
the veil of extreme humility of deportment 
and an affected indifference to all worldly 
distinction.* 

Zeal for the religion of Mohammed was 
the ostensible motive of Aurungzebe’s con- 
duct through life ; how far felt or how far 
feigned, can scarcely be decided, owing to 
the profound and habitual dissimulation 
which marked his whole career. A creed 
to be unceasingly promulgated by any and 
every means, was, in either case, a con- 
venient political weapon ; and Aurungzebe 
used it skilfully and without scruple. Frugal 
and abstemious almost to asceticism, he 
seemed resolved to follow in the steps of the 
early caliphs, and drew the attention of the 
more zealous Moslems, by his studious ful- 
flment of every ordinance, until he became 
looked up to as the champion of Islam, in 
contradistinction to Dara, who openly pro- 
fessed many of the tenets of Akber, and 
had written a book to reconcile the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan doctrines. Shuja, the 
viceroy of Bengal, was unpopular with the 
orthodox party, on account of his attach- 
ment to the Persian sect of the Sheiahs. 
Morad, the youngest prince, the governor 
of Guzerat, was brave and generous, but 
presumptuous and self-willed, with little 
intellect, and addicted to sensual gratifica- 
tions. Padshah Begum, the elder of the | 
two daughters, was richly endowed with 
beauty and talent. She exercised un- 
bounded influence over her father, and was a 
great support to her favourite brother Dara. 
Roushenara, the younger princess, though 
less gifted with personal or mental attrac- 
j tions, possessed considerable aptitude for in- 
trigue ; and having made common cause with 
Aurungzebe, served him materially, by for- 
warding reliable information respecting the 
state of affairs at court at critical periods. 

* One of our best authorities for this period is 
Bernier, an intelligent French traveller, who having 
been reduced to a state of penury ** by various a£ 

ventures with robbers, and by the heavy expenses 
incurred on a journey of near seven weeks from 
T 


Dara endeavoured to keep the illness of 
the emperor a profound secret until the 
crisis should be past, by intercepting cor- 
respondence and detaining travellers likely 
to spread the news throughout the pro- 
vinces ; but all in vain : the absent princes 
soon learned what had occurred, and at 
once prepared to struggle for life and em- 
pire. Shuja assembled the troops of Bengal, 
and marched forthwith into Behar, on his 
way to the capital. Morad seized the 
money in the district treasuries of Guzerat, 
and laid siege to Surat, where there was 
a governor independent of his authority. 
Aurungzebe prepared his forces, but made 
no open declaration of war, until orders 
came from Dara, in the name of the em- 
peror, directing Meer Jumla and other 
commanders to quit his standard. This 
injunction carried considerable weight in 
the case of the above-named general. On 
joining the Moguls, he had been appointed 
to the highest offices at court, but through 
the solicitations of Dara, was sent back to 
the Deccan. His family remained at Agra : 
he therefore feared the consequences of 
disobeying the imperial mandate. The 
! subtlety of Aurungzebe soon suggested an 
expedient. Meer Jumla was seized with 
pretended violence, and placed in the fort 
of Doulatabad, while his chief ofiicers con- 
tinued secretly to obey his commands. 
Dara and Shuja, Aurungzebe knew, might 
be safely left to fight out their own quarrel ; 
in Morad, he calculated, with reason, upon 
finding a useful tool, as well as an easy 
dupe. He addressed him a letter in the 
most adulatory strain, proffering his zealous 
co-operation against the infidel Dara, and de- 
claring, that after aiding his worthy brother 
to mount the throne, he should renounce 
the world, and devote his life to praying for 
his welfare in the holy retirement of Mecca, 
Morad, completely deceived, joyfully ac- 
cepted the offer, and Aurungzebe marched 
to join him in Malwa, whither Rajah Jes- 
wunt Sing had been already sent to oppose 
them; but he, from sheer fool-hardiness, 
is alleged to have permitted the junction of 
the princes. Meanwhile, Shah Jehau had 
sufficiently recovered to resume the general 
control of the government. The tender solici- 
tude of Dara, during his illness, had rendered 

Surat to Agra and Delhi,” was glad to accept a 
salary from Shah Jehan in the capacity of physician, 
and also from Danechmund Xhen, a disUnguished 
noble of the Mogul court to which Bernier was at- 
tached for eight years. 
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this son more dear to him than ever, and he 
resented with energy the misconduct of the 
other princes. To Shuja he wrote, com- 
manding. him in imperative terms to return 
immediately to his government ; but instead 
of obeying, the prince affected to consider 
the order dictated by Dara, and continued 
his progress until he encountered Soliraan 
Sheko, the son of Dara, in the neighbour- 
hood of Benares, by whom he was defeated 
and compelled to retreat into Bengal. This 
battle occurred at the close of 1()57 : in the 
spring of the following year, a fierce conflict 
took place between the forces of the con- 
federate princes and Rajah Jeswunt Sing, 
who had encamped on the river Sipra, near 
Oojein. The Rajpoots fought bravely, but 
were ill-supported, for most of the Moguls 
deserted to the enemy. The rajah retired 
in disorder to his own country, and Morad, 
whose gallantry had been very conspicuous 
throughout the sanguinary conflict, which 
had lasted from morning to sunset, was 
hailed as sole victor, Aurungzebe still 
acting in conformity with the solemn oath 
of fidelity and allegiance he had voluntarily 
taken at their first meeting. Shah Jehan 
now determined to take the field in person 
against his turbulent sons. Had he per- 
severed in this resolve, much bloodshed 
would probably have been spared, as the 
soldiers of the rebel camp were known to 
be well-disposed towards him personally, 
and wotild doubtless have rallied round his 
standard. But Dara did not comprehend 
the extent of the danger ; regard for his 
father* s infirm state, united perhaps to a 
more selfish desire of keeping the authority 
in his own hands, rendered him averse to 
this proposition, and Shah Jehan reluctantly 
gave way. Confident in his superior num- 
bers, Dara refused even to wait for Soliman, 
then on his victorious march from Benares 
with the flower of the troops, and proceeded 
single-handed to meet the advancing foe.* 

The hostile armies came in sight of each 
other at Samaghar, one march from Agra, 
in the beginning of June, 1658, The battle 
which ensued was long and bloody, the 
three brothers fighting with desperation. 
Morad was attacked by 8,000 Uzbek 
archers, who showered their arrows upon his 
howdah until they resembled the bristling 
quills of a porcupine, and the frightened 
elephant would have rushed from the field, 

* Khali Khan states the imperial force at above 
70,000 horse, with innumerable elephant* and guns, 
(Elphinstone, vol. ii., p. 423.) Bernier, 'at 100,000 


I hod ho not ordered its feet to be chained, 
thus (although wounded in several places) 
cutting off his own power of retreat, 
Aurungzebe saw his brother*8 danger, but 
was fully occupied in opposing Dara, who 
having, by a third fierce charge of cavalry, 
broken through the guns chained together 
in front of the enemy's line, now carried all 
before him, and, though again checked, 
would probably have eventually prevailed, 
had not a rocket struck the elephant on 
which he rode, while pressing forward and 
cheering on his troops by voice and action. 
The terrified animal became perfectly un- 
governable. Dara threw himself from its 
back and sprang upon a horse ; but an at- 
tendant, while fastening on his quiver, was 
killed by a shot. The momentary con- 
fusion which occurred among those imme- 
diately around him, added to the effect of 
his previous disappearance from the view of 
the more distant troops, occasioned a gene- 
ral panic. With him the sole object of the 
war was supposed to have perished ; and the 
i confederate princes perceiving their advan- 
tage, pressed forward and drove the now 
disordered foe, including Dara himself, be- 
fore them, in irremediable disorder. Rajah 
Chutter-sal, of Boondi, with his vassals, 
formed the vanguard of the unfortunate 
prince, and made a devoted but unavailing 
effort to stem the torrent. The rajah 
himself, clad in safiron robes, with a chaplet 
of pearls on his head, was true to these 
ensigns of victory or death. Leaping from 
the back of his wounded elephant, which he 
could not restrain from joining in the general 
flight, he mounted his horse, and forming 
his men in a dense mass, led them to attack 
Morad, against whom he was about hurling 
his lance, when a cannon-ball laid him 
dead at his feet. The brave band were 
soon hemmed in, and the heads of every 
Hara clan, including six princes of the 
blood-royal of Boondi, perished, maintain- 
ing inviolate their oath of allegiance to 
Shah Jehan When the issue of the day 
was evident, Aurungzebe fell on his knees 
and returned thanks for the victory granted 
to Morad, whom he saluted, and affecting 
lively emotion at the sight of his wounds, 
wiped the blood from bis face, and warmly 
congratulated him on the acquisition of a 
kingdom. While this hypocritical scene 
was being enacted, the unhappy Dara pur- 

horse, 20,000 foot, and 80 pieces of cannon. He 
I reckons the opposing arrny as not exceeding 40,000 
men of all arms.” — (llrock’s Translation, \oi.L, p.60.) 
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sued liis flight to Agra, with about 2,000 
men, most of them wounded; and feeling 
ashamed to present himself before the in- 
dulgent father, whose counsels he had dis- 
regarded, proceeded to Delhi, accompanied 
by his wife and two children, and was sub- 
sequently joined by 5,000 horse, sent by 
Shah Jehan to his assistance. Three days 
after the battle, Aurungzebe encamped be- 
fore the walls of Agra, took immediate pos- 
session of the city, but did not attempt to 
enter by force the royal residence, content- 
ing himself for some days longer by sending 
messages to his father, pleading the neces- 
sity of the case, and requesting to be for- 
given and admitted to his presence. It is 
probable that he really desired to conciliate 
the aged monarch, and would have pre- 
ferred carrying on the government in his 
name, at least until all rivalry should be 
completely crushed; but Shah Jchmi re- 
sented his protestations of filial affection as 
an additional insult, and did not swerve 
from his attachment to Dara. Aurungzebe, 
therefore, sent his son, Mohammed Sultan* 
to take possession of the citadel, and pre- 
vent all communication between the em- 
peror and every one beyond its walls. This 
appears to have been done w'ithout difficulty; 
for there is no record of a single effort being 
made to assert the rights of the monarch, 

I who remained in a sort of honourable cap- 
tivity, until his death, seven years after, aged 
seventy-four. During the long reign thus 
! abruptly closed, the internal administration 
I of affairs had been conducted with more 
rectitude and ability than, perhaps, under 

* The circumstances connected with this interest- 
' ing period are ditfcrently told. According to Bcr- 
I nicr (whose account Dow appears to have followed), 

I Shah Jehan was tempted to encounter Aurungzebe 
with his own weapons, and hoping to secure his per- 
son, consented to listen to his excuses. The wily 
rince affected extreme delight at this concession, 
ut alleged, that although he had perfect confidence 
in his father’s good faith, he dreaded the intrigues 
of his elder sister, and dared not trust the garrison, 
unless he were permitted to introduce, for his 
protection, some troops under his son, Mohammed 
Sultan. Shah Jehan, desirous to get him Avithin 
reach at all haxards, consented, relying for aid on his 
daughter, who posted some strong Tartar women 
belonging to the harem in readiness to seize the 
prince. Mohammed was suffered to take possession 
of the citadel in anticipation of the arrival of Au- 
rungzebe, when intelligence came that he had sud- 
denly ordered his cavalcade to change their course, 
and was gone to offer up his prayers at the tomb of 
Akber. Shah Jehan, enraged beyond measure, 
asked Mohammed what he had come for, if not to 
' guard his father. The curt reply was, “to take 
j charge of the citadel.” The insultea monarch pointed 


any other Mogul ruler. Khafi Khan (the | 
best historian of those times) asserts, that . 
although Akber was pre-eminent as a con- 
queror and a law-giver, yet, , in territorial i 
and financial arrangements, he could bear | 
no comparison with his grandson. Although 
a staunch Mussulman, Shah Jehan was , 
warmly attached to the Hindoos, who, as 
we have seen, had spent their best blood 
freely in his behalf, and his foreign wars did 
not interrupt the tranquillity which pre- 
vailed, almost without interruption, through- 
out his dominions. Wealth, both public 
and private, increased in a remarkable de- 
gree, and the annual revenue is supposed to 
have exceeded thirty-two million sterling. 

A new city was built at Delhi, f on a regular 
plan, far surpassing the old one in magnifi- 
cence ; and the imperial establishments, re- 
tinue, and appurtcnanccsf all exceeded in 
pomp tliose of previous reigns. Yet, not- 
withstanding the costly wars in which he 
engaged, the maintenance of a large regu- 
lar army (including 200,000 horse), and 
the erection of many splendid structures, 
Shah Jehan left a treasure estimated at 
twenty-four million sterling, besides vast ac- 
cumulations in wrought gold and silver, and 
in jewels. 

After deposing his father, the next step 
of Aurungzebe was to get rid of Morad, 
whom he continued to delude, by submissive 
behaviour and unremitting attentions, till 
they had marched from Agra in pursuit of 
Dara. Taking advantage of Morad^s ad- 
diction to pleasure, Aurungzebe invited him | 
to supper, and, waving his own scruples (if 

to the imperial crown which was suspended above 
his head, and taking the Koran in his hand, swore 
that if Mohammed would release him, ho would 1 
make him emperor, to the exclusion of all his own 
sons. The prince, from policy or principle, refused i 
the offer, and quitted the presence of his grandfather 
— little dreaming how soon a stronger temptation 
would lead him to take the course fiom which ho 
now turned. — (Bernier, vol. i., j). 72.) Khafi Khan, 
whose father was an actor in the turbulent scenes of 
this period, makes no mention of this plot and coun- 
ter-plot. — (Elphinetone, vol. ii., p. 427.) 

t Tavernier's Travels in various parts of the em- 
pire; Mandelsloe’s in Guzerat; Graaf and Bruton’s ' 
(Murray's Asiatic Discoveries) in Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa; afford forcible evidence of the gran- 
deur of the Indian cities of this period, including 
those situated in remote provinces ; and also to the 
richly-cultivated state of the surrounding country. 

I The famous throne, of which the chief orna- 
ment was a peacock, with its tail spread, represented 
in its natural colours by various gems, was con- 
structed for Shah Jehan ; and a vine was commenced, 
with leaves and fruit of precious stones, whose rays 
were reflected from mirrors set in large pearls. 
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he really had any), induced him, by the 
two-fold temptation of wine and feminine 
seductions, to separate himself from his 
companions, some of whom appear to have 
warned him against placing such implicit 
trust in his brother's professions. While 
stretched on a couch, sleeping off the stupor 
of intoxication, Morad was seized, fettered, 
and sent off, before day-break, on an elephant, 
to Selim ghur, a portion of the citadel of 
Delhi, while three other elephants were dis- 
patched with similar escorts, in different 
directions, to mislead people as to the actual 
place of confinement, which was afterwards 
changed to Gwalior, the Bastille of Hindoo- 
stan. The frankness and bravery of the 
unfortunate prince had rendered him popu- 
lar with the army, but the suddenness of his 
seizure seems to have parjtlysed every effort 
on his behalf. Ilis chief adherents were 
brought into the presence of Aurungzebc, 
who, after receiving their oaths of allegiance, 
proceeded to Delhi, where he caused him- 
self to be proclaimed emperor, and assumed 
the title of Alumgecr (the Conqueror of 
the Universe), by which he is designated in 
local histories and documents. 

The Reign of Aurungzebe had lasted a ! 
twelvemonth before his name was stamped 
on the coin, or the ceremonial of coronation 
performed. More pressing affairs claimed 
his whole attention during the interim. At 
the time of the fatal battle, Soliman, a brave 
prince of five-and-twenty, was marching to 
the aid of his father. Jlajah Jey Sing, of 
Amber, who, like most of the Rajpoot lead- 
ers, had taken part with the lawful heir, 
was associated with the prince in the com- 
mand; but the promises of the usurper, 
under whom he had served in Balkh, tempted 
him to abandon Solinjan on a very flimsy 
pretext, as did also another general, named 
Dilcer Kliaii. Deprived of the strength of 
his army, and scarcely able to retain any 
authority over the remainder, the prince 
endeavoured to avoid an encounter with the 
troops of Aurungzebe by taking the road 
under the mountains to join Dara; but being 
intercepted near Ilurdwar, his soldiers lost 
heart, and all, except 500 horse, deserted. 
Witli this remnant Soliman proceeded to 
Sireenuggur, near Kumaon, where a new trial 
awaited him. The rajah refused to admit 
him, unless he would first dismiss his faith- 
ful followers ; and to this proposition he was 
ultiraateljr compelled to submit, after making 
an unavailing attempt to return to the fort 
of Allahabad, in which more than* half of 


his little band perished. On entering the fort 
of Sireenuggur, with five or six attendants, 
he was courteously received, but soon found 
himself, in effect, a prisoner. 

Meanwhile, Aurungzebe continued, in 
person, to pursue Dara. Having, during 
the early part of his flight, procured some 
troops at Delhi, the prince marched thence 
to Lahore, and finding a large sum of money 
in the royal treasury, began to raise an 
army. Shah Jehan had written urgently 
in his favour to the viceroy of Cabool, Mo- 
habet Khan (son of the great general), and 
Dara, had he proceeded thither, would pro- 
bably have found valuable auxiliaries in the 
troops of the province, or, in case of need, 
a ready refuge among the Afghan tribes, 
and an easy exit to the territories of the 
Uzbeks or the Persians. These views, even 
if entertained, were disconcerted by the 
prompt measures of Aurungzebe ; and Dara, | 
unable to resist the force by which he was 
threatened, left Lahore with three or four 
thousand men, on his way to Sinde. The 
emperor followed him nearly to Moultan; 
but before reaching that city he learned 
that Shuja was marching in force from 
Bengal; therefore, sending a detachment to 
follow Dara, he hastened to Delhi, and from 
thence set out to arrest the progress of the 
advancing army, comprising 25,000 horse 
and a numerous train of artillery. The bro- 
thers met at Cujwa, thirty miles north of 
Allahabad, and drew up their forces, neither 
caring to begin the conflict. On this occa- 
sion, Aurungzebe was nearly worsted by 
arts similar to those he himself delighted to 
employ. Rajah Jeswuut Sing, after his un- 
successful efforts in favour of Dara, had 
received a message from the victor, with 
assurances of pardon, and a command to 
join the army then forming against Shuja. 
lie feigned obedience, but it would appear 
only for the sake of watching an opportunity 
to serve the cause of the rightful heir, and 
his angry feelings were increased by the 
withholding of the rank to which he con- 
sidered himself entitled. Having commu- 
nicated his intentions to Shuja, Jeswunt 
Sing, one morning before day-break, attacked 
the rear-ward of the imperial camp with 
his Rahtore cavaliers; and, during the 
onset made shortly afterwards by the 
prince's army in front, the rajah deliberately 
loaded his camels with plunder, and marched 
off to Agra, leaving the brothers to a con- 
test which he heartily wished might involve 
the destruction of both. Notwithstanding 
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this inauspicious commencement, the self- 
possession and valour of Aurungzehe gained 
the day. The battle began by a cannonade, | 
followed by a close action, in which he was 
repeatedly in imminent danger; but the 
centre of Shuja's troops was at length 
broken, and they fled, leaving 114 pieces of 
cannon and many elephants on the field. 
Mohammed Sultan and Meer Jumla (whose 
mock imprisonment had ceased so soon as 
his family were set free by the flight of 
Dara) were sent with a strong force to 
Bengal, while the emperor proceeded to 
Agra. The governor of this city, Shaista 
Khan, had just been relieved from great 
alarm; for the triumphant approach of Jcs- 
wunt Sing, added to discouraging reports 
from the field of battle, and various signs of 
popular feeling in favour of Shah Jehan, 
had so perplexed him that he would have 
swallowed poison, but for the timely inter- 
position of his wife. Had Jeswunt at once 
attacked the citadel, the garrison would 
probably have surrendered, and the aged 
monarch been set at liberty ; but the attempt 
was fraught with hazard ; for besides the 
danger of shutting up his troops within the 
precincts of the capital, it would prevent his 
forming a junction with Dara, whom he had 
instructed to hasten to the scene of action. 
Aurungzehe, on returning to Agra, had 
consequently the satisfaction of learning that 
Jeswunt had departed to his own territories 
in Marwar, whither he sent 10,000 men to 
seize his person and reclaim the spoils now 
safely housed within the castle of Joda. 
But this open hostility was soon changed 
for a policy more congenial to the character 
of the wily monarch. The affairs of Dara 
had taken an unlooked-for turn, — after 
being compelled, by the desertion of his fol- 
lowers and the death of his carriage-cattle, 
to relinquish his designs upon Sinde, the 
fugitive had, through the loyalty of the 
governor of Guzerat (Shah Nawaz Khan, 
father-in-law to both Aurungzehe and 
Morad), obtained possession of the whole 
province, including Surat and Baroach. 
The territories of Jeswunt Sing extended 
from Guzerat to Ajraeer: to prevent his 
forming the projected coalition with Dara, 
was, therefore, of the highest importance to 

• On the fourth day, Dara was met by Bernier, 
who was on his way to Delhi, unconscious of passing 
events. The sultana had been wounded, and there 
was no physician among the little band. The pro- 
fession of- the traveller being discovered, he was 
obliged to join Dara, and would have been taken on 
to Sinde, but that neither threats nor entreaties 
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Aurungzehe, who, laying aside his plans of 
vengeaqpe for a more convenient season, 
instead of soldiers and musketry, sent the 
rajah a letter in his own hand-writing, full 
of flattery and blandishments, conceding 
the rank and office, the withholding of which 
had previously been a cause of irritation. 
This politic conduct, added to the delay of 
Dara, made Jeswunt falter in his resolve, 
and by the mediation of Jey Sing, Aurung- 
zebe succeeded in persuading him to rely 
on his good faith, and keep aloof from a 
cause which could only end in the ruin of 
its object and all connected with him. 
Dara, disappointed of the expected co-opera- 
tion, fortified a commanding position on the 
hills near Ajraeer, and there awaited the 
approach of his brother. Three days' can- 
nonading was followed by a general assault, 
in whieh, after the lapse of many hours, 
Shah Nawaz fell just as a party of the im- 
perial troops mounted the ramparts. The 
prince fled precipitately, attended by the 
females of his family and a small body of 
horse, and reached the neighbourhood of 
Ahmedabad, after eight days’*^ and nights of 
almost incessant marching, rendered nearly 
intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorch- 
ing season, to which were latterly added the 
merciless attacks of the hill Coolies, who 
stripped or massacred every man separated 
from his companions. When within a march 
of Ahmedabad, Dara was informed that the 
gates were shut against him, and he must 
seek shelter elsewhere. Amid tears and 
lamentations the weary cavalcade resumed 
its toilsome progress ; and after much loss 
of life in flic desert, through hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, at length reached the small 
territory of Joon, on the eastern frontier of 
Sinde. The chief of Joon,t apparently an 
Afghan, had been twice condemned to death 
for murder and treason, but saved from the 
vengeance of Shah Jehan by the interces- 
sion of Dara, who now relied upon his gra- 
titude, notwithstanding the warnings and 
entreaties of his adherents. IJara's wife (the 
daughter of Prince Parvaez), who had been 
wounded in the late battle, and was fast 
sinking under suffering and fatigue, im- 
plored him to leave her, and prosecute with- 
out delay his journey to Persia. But the 

could procure a single horse, ox, or camel for his 
use. Having beheld the hapless prince and his 
family depart, Bernier, after a week's detention, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Coolies, “ by a grand display 
of professional skill," to attach a bullock to his car- 
riage and conduct him to Ahmedabad. (Vol, i. p, 106.) 
f Called Jihon Khan in Brock's Bernier, 
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prince could not bo prevailed upon to for- 
sake his faithful companion in tho^tryiiig 
hour of death, and after she had expired in 
his arras/ he sent a portion of his small 
force, with two confidential servants, to at- 
tend her remains tb Lahore. When the 
period of mourning permitted, ho set out 
towards the Indus, accompanied by a bro- 
ther of the chief of Joon and a body of 
troops, under pretence of escorting him to 
the frontier ; but suddenly, the signal being 
given, Bara and his son, Seper Slieko, were 
seized and carried prisoners to Aiirnngzebe, 
who was then engaged in celebrating the 
anniversary of his accession. Loaded with 
chains, habited in coarse and dirty raiment, 
and mounted on a sorry elephant without 
housings, the royal captives were conducted 
through the most populous streets of the 
capital, amid the tears and groans of the 
people. No attempt at a rescue was made; 
but the next day the chief of Joon being 
recognised on his way to court, was nearly 
torn to pieces by the populace.* The leader 
of tho tumult was executed; and shortly 
after, a mock consultation having been held 
by the chief counsellors and lawyers, Bara 
was pronounced worthy of death as an 
apostate Mohammedan. Aurungzebc gave 
his consent with affected reluctance, and 
selected a personal enemy of his brother's 
to carry the sentence into effect. When 
the assassins entered the prison, Dara and 
j his sou were occupied in preparing some 
lentils, the only food they would touch for 
! fear of poison. Seizing a small kitchen 
knife, the sole weapon in his possession, 
Dara defended himself to the last; but 
being overwhelmed by numbers, was thrown 
down and decapitated. His body was ex- 
hibited to the populace on an elephant, and 
his head carried to Aurungzebe, who, having 
satisfied himself of its identity by washing 
the blood from the distorted features, af- 
fected to weep, and directed its interment 
in the tomb of Humayun, Seper Sheko 
was sent to the dreary fortress of Gwalior, 

* returning to his own country, laden with 

the price of blood, he was waylaid and assassinated. 

t T)ow asserts (but without giving his authority, 
who is evidently neither Khafi Khan nor Bernier) 
that Aurungzebe wrbte a letter to his son, as if in 
answer to an {appeal for forgiveness, and caused it to 
fall into the hands of Shuja, who, thereupon, dis- 
missed his son* in-law and daughter ftrom the camp, 
not crediting their protestations of innocence. 

X Bernier, vol. i., p. 124. According to Dow, 
Shuja and his son, after bravely defending the moun- 
tain passes while endeavouring to make good their 
retreat to Pegu, were overpowered by means of 
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whose gates soon afterwards opened td re- 
ceive no less a person than Mohammed 
Sultan, the eldest son and acknowledged 
heir of Atmingzebe. 

This prince had been betrothed to his 
cousin, the daughter of Shuja, btit the mar- 
riage was broken off by the outburst of 
civil war. Seeing the critical position of 
her father, the princess addressed a com- 
munication to Mohammed, reminding him 
of their engagement; this appeal, added to his 
restless disposition and jealousy of Meer 
Jumla, who was associated with him in the 
command of the army, induced him to go 
over to his uncle, a step wliieh he probably 
thought would be followed by the majority 
of the imperial army. Any such movement 
was prevented by the zeal and influence of 
Mecr Jumla, and hostilities were recom- 
menced at the conclusion of the rainy sea- 
son. Shuja received his nephew with honour, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage; 
but cither from the machinations of Aurung- 
zebc,t or some other cause not satisfactorily 
explained, distrust sprang up between them, 
and the prince again deserted his party, and 
threw himself upon the mercy of his father, 
who immediately sent him to Gwalior. 
After a series of unsuccessful struggles, Shuja 
retreated to Dacca, and being hotly pursued 
by Mcer Jumla, fled, with a few attendants, 
to Arracan. The remainder of his history is 
very imperfectly’ known. A difference is 
said to have arisen between him and the 
rajah, whose avarice was roused by the 
sight of the wealth of the prince, and, on one 
pretext or another, he was prevented from 
hiring vessels in which to proceed to Mokha, 
en route for Mecca. Shuja, irritated by this 
treatment, entered into a plot with the 
Mussulmans of the countiy to overturn the 
existing government; but, being detected, 
was seized by the rajah^s emissaries, and 
put to death. Of his wife and family, no 
certain particulars were ever made public 
in Hindoostan ; but it is probable they all 
perished by violence about the same time.f 

stones hurled upon them from the adjoining rocks. 
Shuja was drowned (the doom of royal criminals in 
Arracan) in sight of his wife and daughters, who, in 
despair, flung themselves headlong into the river, 
but were rescued and carried to the palace. Of 
these four unhappy ladies, three perished by their 
own hands ; the fourth was married to the rajah, 
but did not long survive her sufferings and disgrace. 
The elder son of Shina and his infant brother were 
both put to death. Bhah Jehan, on learning the 
melancholy intelligence, exclaimed, "AIm I could not 
the rajah of Arracan leave one son to Shuja to revenge 
his grandfather ?^^("irmcloostan, vol. iii. p. 390.) 
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At th^ commencement of 1661, Aurung- 
zebe obtained possession of the person of 
Dara^s eldest son, Soliman; the Rajah of 
Sireenuggur, after prolonged negotiations, 
having been at length persuaded, by the 
arguments of Jey Sing, to deliver up the 
prince to the imperial officers. He was 
paraded through the city on an elephant, 
and then brought into the presence of his 
uncle in golden fetters. Bernier, who was 
present, describes his manly bearing as ha^ 
ing affected many of the courtiers to tears; 
and when he implored that his life might be 
taken at once, rather than that his strength 
and reason should bo undermined by the 
hateful opium draught* (which he evidently 
believed to be the common fate of captive 
princes), even Aurungzebe seemed touched 
with compassion, and assured him of safety 
and good treatment. 

It is not likely that this pledge was re- 
deemed j for Soliman, together with his bro- 
ther, Seper Sheko, and the young son of Mo- 
rad, all died in Gwalior within a short space 
of time, while the emperor’s own son, Mo- 
hammed, lived several years, and was even- 
tually restored to comparative freedom. The 
doom of Morad was less easily decided ; for 
it was necessary to Aurungzebe’s views that 
his death should be well known ; and the 
convenient method of poisoning him in 
prison might leave a doubt regarding his 
fate on the public mind, which, in the event 
of a political crisis, would be eagerly seized 
by agitators or pretenders. The prince was 
popular, despite (or probably on account of) 
his misfortunes : he had endeavoured to es- 
cape by means of a rope let down from the 
battlements ;t and Aurungzebe felt that 
there was no time to lose in compassing his 
destruction. The son of a man who had 
been arbitraril^ut to death by the prince, 
while viceroy® Guzerat, was incited to 
complain against him as a murderer; and, 
after the formality of a trial and sentence, 
the last act of this family tragedy closed 
with the execution of Prince Morad, in 
prison. The three brothers of Aurungzebe 
and their brave sons had now all fallen vic- 
tims to his ambition and their own, goaded on 
by the hateful policy which too often leaves to 
eastern princes little choice beyond a throne 
or a grave. Their aged parent, by a terrible re- 

* Bernier oalls it pouf ta, and says it was simply a 
snoDg infusion of popuy-heads, which the intenoed 
victims were compelled to drink doily until they be- 
came torpid and senseless, and so died. * 

t Khaft Khan, Quoted by Elphinstone, vol. ii., 
p. 461. It is to be regretted that no complete 

tribntion, sickened with horror as the tidings 
of one. catastrophe after another slowly 
reached him within the walls of his palace- 
prison. He execrated the name of the son 
whose crimes had thus cast his own into the 
shade, and would not suBer liis presence. 
Aurungzebe made repeated overtures of 
reconciliation by affecting to seek his advice 
on various affairs of state, and ventured to 
proffer two requests— the first on behalf of 
his third son, Prince Akber, for the hand of 
the daughter of Dara, then under the pro- 
tection of her aunt Jehanara; the second, 
for some of the jewels retained by Shall 
Jehan, for the decoration of the throne. 
The deposed monarch indignantly rejected 
both demands, declaring that his grand- 
daughter should never, with his consent, be 
thus degraded ; and the maiden, on her part, 
avowed her purpose of self-destruction, 
should force be attempted to ally her witli 
the son of her father’s murderer. With 
regard to the jewels, Shah Jehan sternly 
bade his son make wisdom and equity the 
ornaments of his throne, and use no impor- 
tunity to obtain the coveted gems, since the 
hammers were in readiness which should, in 
that case, crush them to powder. Aurungzebe 
prudently gave way, and his father, gratified 
by this submission, and by the ample pro- 
vision made for his expenditure, afterwards 
sent him various articles more especially 
connected with the insignia of royalty. 

The early measures of the new emperor 
were well calculated to obliterate from the 
minds of his subjects the monstrous iniqui- 
ties above detailed. In the Deccan he had | 
gained a high character for justice as well 
as austerity ; and on grasping the reins of 
government, he evinced a determination to 
make the welfare of the people his leading 
object. In marching to battle against Dara, 
Aurungzebe had strenuously restrained his 
soldiers from plundering the countries 
through which they passed, and had even 
given compensation for the damage unavoid- 
ably occasioned. During a terrible famine 
which prevailed over different parts of 
India, resulting from the combined effects 
of drought and civil war, he made great 
exertions for the relief of the wretched suf- 
ferers, by remitting the taxes, and spending 
large sums from the treasury iu the pur- 
translation has been made of the works of this 
author, whose real name was Mohammed Hashem 
Khan. He was brought up in the service of Aurun|f.> 
zebe, by whom both ne and his father (also an his- 
torian) were emplo^fed In various important military 
and diplomatic positions. i 

i 
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chase and conveyance of grain, from Bengal 
and the Punjaub, to the chief seats of dis- 
tress. This calamity having passed over, 
the emperor found leisure to plan the exten- 
sion of his dominions, resting the justifica- 
tion, alike of past and future aggression, on 
the duty of propagating the Koran by all 
and every means. One quality, essential to 
the character of a statesman, or even a suc- 
cessful general, he wanted — namely, confi- 
dence in his fellow-men. It was the fitting 
curse of this arch-hypocrite, that suspicion 
should lie like the canker-worm at the root 
of his best-laid plans, occasioning the haras- 
sing distrust, or at least the want of cordial 
support to which the reverses of his generals 
may be for the most part attributed. 

Towards the end of 1661, a successful ex- 
pedition was despatched against the Rajah of 
Bikanecr ; and early in the following year, 
Mcer Jumla, whose talents were at once the 
dread and admiration of his distrustful mas- 
ter, was sent to attempt the subjugation of 
Assam. Having obtained possession of the 
capital, the victor boastfully declared his 
intention of pursuing his conquests, and 
opening the way to China. The rainy sea- 
son brought with it a change of affairs. 
The rich plains on either side the Burram- ! 
pootra were flooded ; the cavalry could not 
march or even forage ; and when the floods 
subsided, a pestilence broke out among the 
troops, so that Mecr Jumla was glad to 
raJvC ierms with the rajah, renounce his 
magnificent projects, and withdraw his 
army. Before reaching Dacca he expired 
(January 7, 1663), stung by disappoint- 
ment, and worn down by the fatigues which, 
despite the burden of advanced age, he had 
shared in common with the humblest sol- 
dier. His son, Mohammed Amecii, was im- 
mediately raised to the rank enjoyed by the 
deceased. Aurungzebo himself had recently 
received a forcible warning of the precarious 
tenure by which emperors and peasants 
alike hold, not merely worldly possessions, 
but life itself. A dangerous attack of- fever 
completely prostrated him, and liis tongue 
became so palsied as to deprive him almost 
entirely of the power of speech. Intrigues 
regarding the succession arose immediately; 
but Aurimgzebe clung to political even more 
tenaciously than to physical existence, and 
during the crisis of his disorder, caused him- 
self to be carried into the diurnal assembly 
of the nobles. Some days after, when scarcely 
recovered from a swoon (so long and deep 
that his death was generally reported), he 


sent for Rajah Jey Sing, and two or three 
other chief omrahs, to convince them that 
he lived ; and in their presence, being still 
unable to articulate, wrote an order for the 
great seal, which had been placed in the 
charge of the Princess Roushenara, enclosed 
in a bag, and impressed with the signet which 
had remained fastened to his arm. These 
manifestations of a strong will triumphing 
over bodily weakness, inspired fear and ad- 
Bjjration in the beholders, and had the de- 
sired effect of preventing any plots for the 
rescue of Shah Jehan, or conspiracies for 
less worthy ends. When convalescent, 
Aurungzebe sought repose and change of 
scene in Cashmere, little thinking of the 
fierce and prolonged strife about to burst 
forth in the Dcccan, mainly in consequence 
of his own insidious policy. By gradually 
undermining the strength of the two re- 
maining Mohammedan kingdoms of the 
south, he had anticipated their reduction to 
a state of enfeeblcment and disorganisation, 
which must render them an easy conquest 
so soon as he should find leisure to take the 
field in person at the head of an extensive 
and powerful army. Meanwhile, he caj'cd 
not to trust Jey Sing, Jeswunt Sing, Di- 
leer Khan, or any other general, much 
less his own son, Mauzim, with a sufficient 
force for the reduction of these kingdoms, 
lest he should furnish weapons against him- 
self: the troops placed under their com- 
mand were, therefore, skilfully calculated as 
sufficient to maintain a distressing and desul- 
tory warfare, but nothing more. The im- 
perial schemer had not a suspicion that in 
thus, as it were, drawing the claws of the 
Moslem rulers of Beejapoor and Golcouda, 
he could possibly be serving the interest of 
a third party, as intriguing and hardly less 
bigotted than himself, thou^ in a precisely 
opposite direction. w 

Jiise of Mahratta power , — It will be re- 
membered, that in sketching the ancient 
condition of India, the Mahrattas have been 
mentioned as inhabiting the territory lying 
between the range of mountains which 
stretches along the south of the Nerbudda, 
parallel to the Viudya chain; and a lino 
drawn from Goa, on the sea- coast, through 
Bcdcr to Chanda on the Wurda; that river 
being the eastern, and the sea the western 
boundary. This singular country will be 
described in a subsequent section, as also its 
inhabit^ts, of whom it is here only neces- 
sary to remark, that the soldiery were small 
1 sturdy men, active and persevering, posses- 
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sing nothing of the chivalrous sentiments or 
dignified bearing of the Rajpoots, but a great 
deal more worldly wisdom. The chiefs, in 
the time of the Great Moguls, were the 
representatives of families who had for gene- 
rations filled the old Hindoo offices of heads 
of villages, or functionaries of districts, 
under the names of patelsy desmookhs, &c., 
and had often been employed as partisans 
under the governments of Ahmeduugger and 
Beejapoor. They were nearly all Soodra^ 
of the same caste with their people, but 
some claimed to have Rajpoot blood in their 
veins. Though our present knowledge does 
not show that the Mahrattas formed at any 
time an united commonwealth, their strongly 
marked characteristics indicate a broad line 
of demarcation between them and the people 
of Camara and Telingana, and also between 
the lower orders of Hindoostan ; although 
tlie difference in this latter case is less 
striking. Mussulman writers, proverbially 
slow to recognise differences among infidels, 
scarcely notice the Mahrattas by this dis- 
tinctive appellation until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; although the sur- 
names of chiefs, mentioned at earlier periods, 
prove their having belonged to that race. 
In the time of Malek Amber they first 
emerge into notice ; and, under his govern- 
ment, the noblest of them, Lookjee* Jadu 
Rao, held a jaghirc for the support of 10,000 
men. Among his dependants was Malojee 
Bhoslay, a man of inferior rank, who, by a 
singular chain of circumstances, f obtained 
Jeejee Bye, the daughter of Jadu, in mar- 
riage for his son Shahjee, a.d. IGOi; and the 
issue of this union was two children, of 
Avhom the younger was the famous Sevajee. 
Shahjee has been mentioned as an important 
actor in the concluding events of the Ahracd- 
nuggur state. He was subsequently em- 
ployed by the king of Beejapoor on con- 
quests to the southward, and obtained a 
considerable jaghire in the Mysore country, 
including the towns of Sera and Bangalore, 
in addition to that he had previously pos- 
sessed, of which the chief place was Poona. 

• Jee is the Mahratta adjunct of respect, equiva- 
lent to our Mr. Bye, signifies lady.— (Grant Duff's 
Jlistory of the Mahrattas^ vol. i., p. 121.) 

t When Shahjee was about five years old, he was 
taken by his father to the house of Jadu Rao, 
where a large number of Hindoos of all castes had 
assembled to celebrate a religious festival. Pleased 
with the boy’s bearing, Jadu merrily asked his 
daughter, a pretty child of three years’ old, whether 
she would take her play-fellow for a husband } and 
the little maiden, by throwing at him some of the 
T7 


Three years after the birth of Sevajee (in 
1627), a disagreement arose between his 
parents, on account of a second marriage 
being contracted by Shahjee, who took his 
elder son with him to the Mysore, leaving 
the younger with his mother at Poona. 

As all Mahratta chiefs were wholly illite- 
rate, they usually retained a number of 
Brahmins in their service, styled Car coons y 
or clerks, who were necessarily entrusted 
with their most private affairs. One of 
this class, Ondajee Konedco, a man of talent 
and integrity, was left by Shahjee in charge 
of the Poona jaghire ; and from him and his 
mother, Sevajee imbibed a deep and bitter 
hatred against the Mohammedans. The ex- 
ploits of the heroes of the Ramayana and Ma- 
habarat,with other wild and fantastic legends, 
were the hoy’s delight ; he performed with 
earnest zeal the numerous observances en- 
joined by his creed, and anxiously waited the 
time when he should be old enough and strong 
enough to assert the rights and dignity of 
the insulted gods of his country. These 
feelings, in part, supplied the want of a 
more enlightened and exalted patriotism; 
and they afforded to Sevajee an object and 
a rallying point, of which, in after years, 
he learned the value. Like the mail-clad 
barons of old England, Shahjee deemed all 
book-learning undignified, if not degrading 
drudgery ; and his son could never so much 
as write his name. In horsemanship, and the 
use of warlike weapons, he was unrivalled. 

Poona is situated at the junction of the 
hilly country with the plains ; hence Sevajee, 
ill the hunting parties and military exercises, 
which formed his chief occupations, con- 
stantly associated with the soldiery in his 
father’s service, and the plundering high- 
landers of the neighbouring Ghauts. The 
Bhcels and Coolies, to the north of Poona 
— -the Ramoosecs to the south — viewed with 
admiration the young chief, to whom every 
glen and defile of their mountain recesses 
were well known ; but his earliest adherents 
were the Mahrattas, called Mawulees, from 
the appellation of the valleys which they 

red colour at hand, in accordance with the usages 
of the festival, seemed to express assent. To the 
astonishment of all present, Malojee instantly started 
up, and desired the company to bear witness that 
Jeejee Bye and Shahjee were affianced. Jadu was 
exceedingly indignant at the advantage taken of 
him ; but Malojee persisted in his claim, and being 
an active partisan, rose gradually in the service of 
the state of Ahmednuggur, and by the intercession 
of the king himself, eventually obtained the fulfil- 
ment of his long-cherished desire. 
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inhabited immediately to the west of Poona. 
Before he was sixteen, Sevajee began to 
talk of becoming an independent poligar, to 
the serious alarm of Dadajee, who endea- 
voured to wean him from his lawless asso- 
ciates by confiding much of the affairs of 
the jaghire to his superintendence, and tried 
earnestly to convince him that a much more 
brilliant destiny might be expected to await 
him, as a steady adherent of the Ahmcd- 
nuggur government, than as a rebel. But 
the twig was already ])ent, and would grow 
only in one direction ; and, in s])itc of the 
popularity gained by the courteous and 
winning manner of Sevajee among the 
rcspecta])lc ]\lahrattas in the ncighbour- 
bood, it was whispered that he was a sharer 
in the profits of several extensive gang-rob- 
beries committed in the Concan. 

The hill-forts possessed by Beejapoor, like 
most others under Moslem rule, were much 
neglected. Being remote and unhealthy, 
they were sometimes occupied by a single 
foreign commander, with a small garrison of 
ill-paid local troops ; or, in other cases, left 
in charge of the nearest desmookh, or other 
revenue-officer. Our adventurer saw the 
opportunity afforded by this state of things 
for his plans of gradual and insidious aggres- 
sion; and by some means, not precisely 
known, succeeded in getting possession of 
Torna, a hill-fortress, twenty miles S.W. of 
Poona. A.n. IGIB. lie immediately sent 
amba^sailors to Beejapoor, representing his 
conduct in the most favourable light, and, by 
dint of arguments and bribery, was suffered 
to retain possession unmolested for several 
years, until it became known that he had 
built a stronghold on a neighbouring hill, 
by the aid of a golden treasure supposed to 
have been miraculously discovered to him, 
among some ruins at Torna, by the goddess 
Bhavanj. A serious remonstrance was ad- 
dressed to Shahjee, who wrote in strong 
terms to Dadajee and his son, reminding 
them of the danger to which he was exposed 
by their encroachments, and bidding them 
desist from all such attempts. Dadajee 
once more essayed to change the settled 
purpose of his young master ; but soon after- 
wards, when about to expire, worn out with 
age and anxiety, he bestowed on him a part- 
ing benediction ; and instead of further dis- 
suasion, bade him protect Brahmins, kine 
and cultivators, preserve the temples of the 
Hindoos from violation, and — follow the for- 
tune which lay before him. 

These injunctions were obeyed to the 

letter. Under pretence of the poverty of 
the country and its increasing expenditure, 
Sevajee withheld the revenue from his father, 
and proceeded step by step, by manoeuvring 
and bribery, to gain fort after fort; until 
at length, as before stated (p. 130), he had 
gained possession of the whole tract between 
the Chakun and the Neera, without blood- 
shed or any disturbance. “ The manner in 
which he established himself,” says Grant 
Diiff, ‘Svatching and crouching like the 
wily tiger of his own mountain valleys, 
until he had stolen into a situation from 
whence he could at once spring upon his 
prey, accounts both for the difficulty found 
ill tracing his early rise, and the astonishing 
rapidity with which he extended his power 
when his progress had attracted notice, and 
longer concealment was impossible.” In 
1018, Sevajee thought fit to throw down the 
gauntlet of open rebellion, by attacking and 
pillaging a convoy of royal treasure on the 
road to Callian ; and the news had scarcely 
reached Beejapoor, before it was followed 
by tidings, that five of the principal hill- 
forts in the Ghauts, and subsequently 
Callian, and the whole of the northern 
Concan, were in the occupation of the same 
insidious foe, 

Shahjee was seized and brought before 
Mohammed Add Shah, who, heedless of 
his assurances that his son was acting in 
[ his defiance, as much as in that of their 
mutual sovereign, imprisoned him in a 

1 stone dungeon, of which he caused the 
door to be walled up, declaring, that if the 
insurrection continued beyond a certain 
time, the remaining aperture should be 
likewise closed. Sevajee was extremely 
alarmed by this menace, and is alleged to 
have been only dissuaded from submission 
by the arguments of his wife, who urged 
that his father’s liberty might more pro- 
bably be wrung by necessity from the king 
of Beejapoor, than obtained by blind re- 
liance on the promises of a power so noto- 
riously treacherous. He therefore main- 
tained bis position, and made overtures to 
Shah Jehan, who received his application 
the Aore favourably, as the wily Mahratta, 
anxious to leave himself a resource in the 
event of being hard pressed by his own 
government, had carefully avoided inroads 
an Mogul territory. It was probably by 
the intercession of the emperor that Shahjee 
was released from his dungeon; but four 
years elapsed before he was permitted to 
leave Beejapoor : at the expiration of which 
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time liis presence in the Carnatic became 
necessary to the interests of the govern- 
ment^ on account of an extensive insurrec- 
tion, in which his eldest son had been slain. 
The restoration of Shahjee to his jaghire 
was the signal for the renewal of Sevajee’s 
plans of aggrandisement. During the pre- 
vious interval, he had delayed entering the 
imperial service, by prefciTing an hereditary 
claim to certain dues on land in the Joonere 
and Ahmednuggur districts, which he affected 
to desire to see settled before proceeding 
to Delhi. His first step, on resuming open 
hostilities against the Beejapoor state, was 
to seize the hilly country south of Poona, 
whose rajah, having refused to co-operate 
with him, he had allowed to be removed by 
assassination. The arrival of Aurungzebe 
j in the Deccan, in 1655, somewliat discon- 
j certed Sevajee, who at first addressed the 
I prince as his suzerain; but, on seeing him 
engaged in war with Golconda, thought to 
profit by the general confusion, and, for the 
first time, invaded the Mogul dominions, 
lie surprised and plundered tlic town of 
Joonere; but a similar attempt upon Ahmcd- 
nugger proved less successful : and, alarmed 
by the rapid conquests of the imperial 
troops, Sevajee sought, by excuses and pro- 
mises, to obtain forgiveness for his recent 
proceedings. At this crisis the illness of 
Shah Jehan suddenly called off Aurung- 
zebe to Delhi ; and the Mahratta chief, 
taking advantage of his departure, imme- 
diately renewed his attacks on Beejapoor, 
where the king had been succeeded by his 
son, a minor. A large army was despatched, 
(a.d. 1659), under the command of a noble, 
named Afzool Khan, who, at his public 
audience of leave, boastfully declared that 
he would bring back the insignificant rebel, 
and cast him in chains under the footstool 
of the throne. Sevajee was informed of the 
vaunt of his opponent, with whose character 
he was acquainted, and concerted his mea- 
sures accordingly. On the approach of the 
hostile force, he took up his residence in the 
hill-fort of Pertabghur, and scut offers of 
submission, couched in the humblest terms, 
to Afzool Khan, who deputed a Brajimin, 
high in his confidence, to complete the 
negotiation. This man, Sevajee, during a 
private interview by night, contrived to win 
over to his cause, which he affirmed to be 
that of the Hindoos and the Hindoo faith. 
By their joint artifice, the haughty Moslem 
was persuaded that Sevajee^s excessive alarm 
could only be overcome by his personal 


assurances of mediation at the court of 
Beejapoor, and he readily consented to leave 
the army and advance to meet the repentant 
rebel. In compliance with the suggestion j 
of the treacherous Brahmin, the 1,600 men, , 
who had escorted their general to within a 
few hundred yards of the fort, «vere forbidden 
to proceed further, for fear of exciting the ! 
apprehensions of Sevajee. Accompanied by j 
a single armed attendant, Afzool Khan ad- ' 
vanced to the appointed place of meeting, j 
and, descending from his palanquin, entered | 
the open bungalow prepared for his recep- ' 
tion, where, clad in thin white robes, with a ■ 
straight sword in his hand, he impatiently | 
awaited the arrival of Sevajee, whose figure 
(unpretending, from its diminutive size, and 
rendered ungainly by the extreme length of 
the arras) was seen descending the heights 
with slow and hesitating steps. His only 
follower carried two swords in his waist- 
band, a common circumstance among the 
Mahrattas; but Sevajee himself was seem- 
ingly unprovided with any offensive or de- 
fensive weapon, although seeretly prepared 
for deadly strife. The convenient axiom 
for evil-doers — that the end justifies the 
means— had induced the Mahratta chief to 
proceed on this occasion as if about to at- 
tempt an act of heroic self-devotion, instead 
I of a treacherous assassination. After per- 
forming, with earnest solemnity, his morning 
devotions, he laid his head at the feet of his 
mother (Jeejee Bye), and having received 
her blessing, arose and equipped liirasclf in 
a suit of chain armour, over which he placed 
his turban and a cotton tunic. His right 
sleeve concealed a crooked dagger, named 
from its form a bccchwa,^^ or scorpion, and 
his left-hand held a small steel instrument, 
called a wagnuck,'^ or tiger-claw, on ac- 
count of its three crooked blades, which arc 
easily hidden by half-closed fingers. Thus | 
provided, Sevajee approaclied the khan, and, 
at the moment of the embrace, struck the 
wagnuck into his body; tlicn, instantly fol- 
lowing up the blow, dispatched him with his 
dagger. The attendant of Afzool refused 
quarter, and fell vainly endeavouring to ! 
avenge his ill-fated master. The blast of a j 
horn and the firing of five guns announced I 
the unhallowed triumph of Sevajee to the 
Mdwulecs. They rushed from the different 
wooded recesses, where they had been posted, 
upon the Beejapoor troops, who, suddenly 
roused from fancied security, were slaugh- 
tered or dispersed almost witliout resistance. 
Numbers were driven by hunger into a but- 
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render, after long wandering in the neigh- 
bouring wilds, and all were humanely re- 
ceived by Sevajee, who, throughout his 
whole career, was remarkable for gentle 
treatment of prisoners, always excepting 
such as were suspected of concealing trea- 
sure, in which case, like the Great Moguls, 
he resorted to torture without stint or 
scruple. 

By this violent deed, Sevajee gained pos- 
session of the whole train of equipment 
which had been sent against him, and many 
of the Mahrattas wore induced to enlist in 
his service ; but the most distinguished 
captive of that nation having steadily refused 
to renounce his allegiance, was honourably 
dismissed with costly presents. From th'is 
period, up to the close of 16G2, Sevajee was 
engaged in hostilities with the king of 
Beejapoor, who took the field against him 
in person ; but, after recovering much terri- 
tory, was compelled to turn his chief atten- 
tion to a revolt in the Carnatic, upon which 
the Mahratta chief regained his former con- 
quests, with usury, and succeeded, through 
Shahjec's mediation, in obtaining a peace, by 
which he was recognised as master of the 
whole coast-line of the Concan for 250 
miles (between Goa and Callian), and ex- 
tending above the Ghauts for more than 
150 miles from the north of Poona to the 
south of Mench on the Kistna. The ex- 
treme breadth of this territory did not 
exceed 100 miles. The hardiness and pre- 
datory habits of his soldiery, enabled Sevajee 
to support an army of 7,000 horse and 
50,000 foot (a much larger force than the 
size of his country would seem to warrant), 
and he soon prepared to take advantage of 
his truce with Beejapoor, by extending his 
dominion at the expense of the Moguls. 

To put an end to these aggressions, Shaista 
Khan (viceroy of the Deccan, and the empe- 
ror’s maternal uncle) marched from Aurun- 
gabad, drove the marauding force from the 
field, captured Poona and Chakun, and 
took up his position at the former place, 
within twelve miles of Singhur, the hill-fort 
to which Sevajee had retired. The house 
occupied by the viceroy had been originally 
built by Dadajec for Jeejee Bye, and her son 
resolved to take advantage of his perfect 
acquaintance with its every inlet and outlet, 
by surprising the intruder, notwithstand- 
ing his well-planned precautions. Leaving 
Singhur one evening after dark, and posting 
small bodies of infantry on the road to sup- 
port him, Sevajee, attended by twenty-five 


Mawulees, proceeded to the town, into which 
he gained admission by joining a marriage 
procession, planned for the purpose. By 
the aid of a few pickaxes, the party suc- 
ceeded in entering the mansion, but not 
without awakening some of the women of 
the family, who gave the alarm. Shaista 
Khan escaped from the window of his bed- 
chamber, having first received a sword- 
cut, which severed two of his fingers, while 
letting himself down into the court below. 
His son, and most of his attendants, were 
cut to pieces in a moment, after which 
Sevajee retreated with all speed, and as- 
cended Singhur amid a blaze of torches, in 
full view of the Mogul camp. 

Oil the following morning, a body of the 
enemy’s horse came galloping towards the 
fort, but were driven off in confusion ; and 
on this occasion the Mahrattas, for the first 
time, pursued the Mogul cavalry. Shaista 
Khan, blinded by grief and mortification, 
instead of taking active measures against 
Sevajee, accused Jeswunt Sing (who had not 
long before arrived with re-inforcements) of 
treachery ; and the dissensions of the leaders 
crippled the movements of the army, until 
Aurungzebe removed Shaista Khan to 
Bengal, and sent Prince Mauzim to com- 
mand in conjunction witli the rajah. 

After a feeble attempt to invest Singhur, 
Jeswunt retired to Aurangabad ; and Seva- 
jee, glad to be released from the necessity of 
standing on the defensive, having spread 
several false reports of his intentions, set off 
with 4,000 horse, surprised the rich and 
defenceless city of Surat, and, after six days 
of systematic plunder, leisurely proceeded to 
Raighur, a ncwly-erccted fort in the Con- 
can, which became thenceforth the seat of 
his government. The booty acquired at 
Surat was very considerable, and would 
have been greater, but for the determined 
defence made at the English and Dutch 
factories, where some of the native chiefs 
had taken refuge. The English, especially,, 
gained much favour with Aurungzebe, who 
granted them a perpetual exemption from 
portion of the customs exacted from, the' 
tradefs of other nations at Surat.* 

At Raighur, Sevajee learned the, death oj 
Shahjee, who, although of a great age, con-* 

• It seemed necessary to notice this circumstance 
here? but the progress of European power, untA 
the eloee ^ the reign of Aurungzebe, so little affected 
the general state of India, that 1 have thought it 
best, for the sake of clearness, to reserve an account 
^itfor a brief separate sketch. 
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tiuued to pursue his favourite diversion of 
hunting, until he was killed by a fall from 
his horse, a.d. 1064. He had restored his 
jaghire to perfect order, and extended his 
dominions to the southward, with the tacit 
permission of the king of Beejapoor, until 
they comprehended the country near Ma- 
dras, and the principality of Tanjore. Seva- 
jee now assumed the title of rajah, struck 
coins in his own name, and carried on hos- 
tilities alternately against the Beejapoor and 
imperial authorities. He collected a fleet, 
took many Mogul ships, and exacted ran- 
soms from all the rich pilgrims proceeding 
therein towards Mecca. On one occasion 
he embarked with a force of 4,000 men, in 
eighty-seven vessels, and made an unex- 
pected descent on the wealthy town of 
Barcelore, about 130 miles below Goa, plun- 
dered all the adjacent territory, and returned 
in triumph to his mountain capital. His 
homeward voyage was, however, prolonged 
for many days by adverse winds, which, with 
several other unfavourable circumstances, 
were interpreted as indications of the displea- 
sure of the goddess Bhavani, at this the only ] 
naval enterprise in which Sevajee ever in per- 1 
son engaged. Alarming intelligence awaited 
his return. Aurungzebc at length resolved 
to punish the sacrilegious conduct of “the 
mountain rat,’^ as he contemptuously styled 
the Mahratta chief; had sent a powerful force 
against him under Jey Sing and Dileer Khan, 
with orders, after his subjugation, to proceed 
against Beejapoor. Sevajee, for once taken 
by surprise (in consequence of the neglect or 
treachery of one of his own commanders), 
held out for some time, and then opened a 
negotiation with Jey Sing, who assured him, 
“on the honour of a Rajpoot,^^ of safety, 
and even favour, on the part of the em- 
peror, in return for entire submission and 
co-operation. This guarantee, even Sevajee 
deemed sufficient ; and he proceeded, with a 
few attendants, to the Mogul camp, and 
agreed* to deliver up twenty of the forts 
' which he possessed, together with the terri- 
toljes attached thereto. Raighur and eleven 
■ others, with the dependent country, he 
io hold as a jaghire from Aurungzebc, in 
whose service his son, Sumbajee — a boy, 
seven years old — was to reefeive the rank of 
u munsubdar of 6,000; and, probably in 
•lieu of the alleged hereditary* claims which 
he* had so pertinaciously asserted, Sevajee 
stipulated for certain assignments (Chout 
and Surdeshmooki) on the revenue of each 
district under Beejapoor ; an arrangement 


which laid the foundation of the ill-defined 
claims of the Mahrattas in after-times. 

No mention is made of this condition in 
the letter written by Aurungzebc to Sevajee, 
in which he distinctly confirmed every other 
article of the treaty ; nor in the subsequent 
communications, in which he highly com- 
mended the conduct of Sevajee and his 
10,000 followers during the invasion of 
Beejapoor by Jey Sing, and invited him to 
court, with a promise of returning at plea- 
sure to the Decean. 

The wily Mahratta was, in this instance, 
duped by the equally wily Mogul, and, at 
the termination of the campaign, set off for 
Delhi, accompanied by his son, and escorted 
by 1,500 men. Aurungzebc thought his foe 
secure within his grasp ; and instead of act- 
ing as Akber would have done, by surpassing 
in courtesy and generosity the expectations 
he had raised, and binding to him the now 
submissive chief by the ties of self-interest, 
at least, if not of gratitude, — he broke every 
pledge, received him with marked disre- 
spect, and caused him to be placed among 
the commanders of the third rank, in the very 
position promised to his child. Overpowered 
by rage and mortification, Sevajee sank to 
the ground in a swoon, and, on recovering 
his senses, bitterly reproached Ram Sing 
with the breach of his father Jey Singes 
plighted faith ; and then, declaring that life 
was valueless to him without honour, abruptly 
quitted the imperial presence. 

Aurungzebe, astounded by this unex- 
pected display of Yehemence, refused again 
to receive the Mahratta, who requested per- 
mission to return to the Deccan, but, not 
obtaining it, affected to be quite cast down, 
and begged that his followers at least might 
be suffered to depart, as the air and water of 
Delhi injured their health. This solicita- 
tion was gladly complied with, and Sevajee 
seemed completely at the mercy of his foes. 
But Ram Sing, feeling his father’s honour 
compromised by the conduct of Aurungzebe, 
connived at the escape of the captive, who, 
having taken lo his bed on pretence of sick- 
ness, caused himself and his son to be con- 
veyed by night out of the house and city in 
two large hampers, which the guards suf- 
fered to pass without examination, having 
been purposely accustomed to see similar 
baskets seht to and fro, filled with sweet- 
meats, flowers, &c., as presents to the Brah- 
mins and physicians. His couch was occupied 
by a servant, and his flight remained undis- 
covered tin a late hour on the following 
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4ay. In the meantimej Sevajee repaired to 
an obscure spot, where a swift horse had 
been posjkcd in readiness, and rode off with 
his son behind him. At Muttra he shaved 
off his hair and whiskers, assumed the dis- 
guise of a Gosaeu, or Hindoo religious men- 
dicant, and leaving Sumbajee under the 
charge of a Brahmin, pursued his journey 
by the most obscure and circuitous roads, 
arriving at Raighur in December, 1666, after 
an absence of nine months. Tidings of his 
recovered liberty readied the Deccan long 
before his arrival ; and the English factors at 
Carwar, in the Concan, wrote, September 
29th — If it be true that Sevajee has es- 
caped, Aurungzebe will quickly hear of him 
to his sorrow.^^ 

Shah Jehan died about this time, and his 
favourite child, Padshah Begum, or Jeha- 
nara, was formally reconciled to her brother, 
whoso fortunes were then in the zenith of 
prosperity. Tranquillity prevailed through- 
out his territories, the limits of which had 
been extended by the acquisition of Little 
Thibet, to the north, and Chittagong, on the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. Some 
questions of etiquette had arisen with Shah 
Abbas IL, of Persia, which threatened to 
involve a war with India, and preparations 
were being made, but set aside in conse- 
quence of the death of the Shall. The sole 
drawback on the general success of the 
empiro was the ill-fortune of its army at 
Bcejupoor, whue the king had resorted to 
the old plan of defence, by reducing the 
surrounding country to a desert. Jey Sing, 
after investing the capital, was compelled to 
withdraw with loss to Auruugabad. Being 
soon after recalled, he died on the road to 
Delhi, having (according to Tod) been poi- 
soned by his second son, at the instigation 
of Aurungzebe, who promised that he should 
succeed to the raj (or kingdom) of Mewar, 
to the prejudice of his cider brother, Ram 
Sing ; but, when the crime was committed, 
withheld the promised reward, giving the 
parricide only the district of Karaah,* and 
offering no opposition to the claims of the 
rightful heir. Jeswunt Sing was now asso- 
ciated in command of the troops with Prince 
Mauzim and Dileer Khan — an arrangement 
which proved very advantageous to Sevajee ; 
for Jeswunt exercised great ascendancy oyer 
the mind of the prince, and was secretly 
better disposed towards the Hindoos than 
to the government he served. By his 
mediation a treaty was concluded, *a.d. 1067, 

• J finals of vol. ii,, p. 356 . 


on highly favourable terms for Sevajee, to 
whom a considerable portion of territory 
was restored, a new jaghire granted in 
Berar, and his title of rajah recognised. 
Aurungzebe confirmed these extraordinary 
concessions in the hope of deluding Sevajee 
again into his power: with this view the 
Mogul leaders were enjoined to keep up a 
constant intercourse with him, and even 
directed to feign disaffection to their own 
government, and a disposition to enter into 
a separate alliance with the Mahrattas. 
The emperor long patiently waited the result 
of his scheme ; but at length discovering or 
suspecting the truth — namely, that his in- 
tended victim liad turned his weapons 
against himself, by conciliating both the 
prince and rajah by bribes and gifts — he 
renewed hostilities by giving orders for an 
open attempt to seize his person, A.n. 1670. 
During the preceding prolonged truce, Se- 
vujee, after obtaining from Beejapoor and 
Golconda the promise of an annual tribute, 
had laid aside his sword, and diligently 
employed himself in giving a regular form 
to ins government. His great and varied 
talents were never displayed in a more 
forcible light than when exerted in domestic 
administration; and his rules were rigo- 
rously enforced, whether framed to check 
oppression of the cultivatorsf or fraud against 
the government.. In the arrangement of 
the army, tlic most careful attention to 
method and economy was manifest. Both 
troops and officers received high pay, but 
were obliged to give up tlicir plunder of 
every description to the state, or to retain it 
at a fixed price. 

The trump of war again sounded in the 
ears of tlie miserable inhabitants of the 
Deccan. Sevajee recovered Singhur near 
Poona, plundered Surat aucw, carried his 
ravages over Candeish, and levied the famous 
^'cliouV^ which, like the black mail of Scot- 
tish border warfare, exempted from plunder 
the districts in which it was regularly paid. 
He equipped a powerful fleet, and resumed 
his attacks on the Abyssinians of Jinjeera, 
which induced them to seek the protection 
of the Moguls. These successes were, in 
great measure, attributable to the inadequacy 
of the opposing force. Aurungzebe at length 
convinced of this, sent 40,000 men, undeir 
Mohabet Khan, to the scene of action, but 
quite independent of the authority of Prince 

t Sevajee's asseasments were made on the actual 
|(tate of the crop, of which he is alle&ed to have 
lakca two-fifths.— (Duffs Mahratta^f VoT. i., p. 231.) 
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Mauzim, whose fidelity he doubted, and 
with whom he left Dileer Khan, but recalled 
Jeswunt Sing. The consequence of this 
divided command was the total defeat of 
20,000 Moguls, A.D. 1672, in a field-action 
with the Mahrattas. Mauzim and Moha- 
bet were recalled, and Khan Jehan Bahadur, 
the viceroy of Guzerat, sent to take their 
place ; but active hostilities were soon 
dropped by mutual consent, the energies of 
both Aurungzebc and Sevajee* being fully 
employed in other quarters. 

The emperor’s attention was drawn off by 
the increasing importance of a war which 
had been going on for some time with the 
north-eastern Afghans, including the Eusof- 
zies. In 1670, an army under Araeen Khan, 

! tlie governor of Cabool, had been totally 
I destroyed ; and, about the same time, a king 
I was set up by the Afghans, who is repre- 
j sented by European writers as an impostor, 

I assuming to be the murdered Prince Shuja; 
i but is desenbed, by Indian authorities, as 
I I an Afghan cliicf. In 1673, the emperor 
I proceeded to direct, in person, the military 
: operations of his troops, accompanied by his 
' son, Mohammed Sultan, who was now rc- 
! leased from prison ; but, at the close of two 
I years of unsatisfiictory effort, ho returned to 
j Delhi, and a very imperfect settlement was 
j afterwards arranged with the Afghans. 

In 1676, an insurrection of an extra- 
ordinary character broke out near the 
i ' capital, originating in the disorderly con- 
j j duct of some soldiers of the police, who 
1 had mobbed and beaten a Hindoo devotee of 
' I the sect of quietists, called Sadhs or Sutna- 
i mis, in consequence of a quarrel between 
I j him and one of their comrades. The Sat- 
: namis came to the rescue, several lives were 
' I lost, and the affray increased until the 
: I numbers of both parties became conside- 
! i rable. The devotees took possession of the 
I town of Narnol, and maintained it, defeating 
1 two separate detachments sent against them 
! from Delhi. The idea gained ground that 
they were endowed with supernatural powers; 
that swords would not cut, nor bullets pierce 
them, while their weapons dealt death at 
every blow. From standing on the defen- 
sive, they took an aggressive part, and were 
i joined by several of the neighbouring zemin- 

• Sevajee is said to have pven a large sum of 
money to Khan Jehan, part privately, and part pub- 
licly; the Mogul styled the latter, tribute ; but the 
Hindoo called it “ oil-Cake given to his milch cow.” 

t The three eldest sons of Jeswunt Sing had 
{)eri8hed : two^ it is alleged, in consequence of the 
inclement climate of Cabool. The thud, a youth of 


dars. The growing belief in their invinci- 
bility seemed likely to justify its assertion j 
for no troops could be induced to face them j 
and, onMearning their approach ‘to Delhi, 
Aurungzebe found it necessary to order his 
tents to be prepared to take the field, and, 
with his own hand, wrote extracts frohi the 
Koran, to be fastened to the standards as d 
protection against enchantment. The royal 
force made a stand, and the insurgents 
were defeated and dispersed with great loss. 
But the previous success had tempted many 
of the Hindoo inhabitants of Ajraeer and 
Agra to take up arms, and it was with 
difficulty that order could be restored in 
these provinces. Instead of the conciliatory 
measures which were imperatively needed, 
Aurungzebe, chafed by recent occurrences, 
took the only step necessary for the com- 
plete alienation of the minds of his Hindoo 
subjects, by reviving the jezia (capitation tax 
on infidels) abolished by Akber. In vain 
the populace assembled in crowds round the 
palace ; no notice was taken of their tears 
and complaints. Determined that their 
appeal should be no longer ignored, they 
intercepted the emperor on his way in pro- 
cession to the mosque ; but the stern com- 
mand was given to force a path, and many 
of the suppliants were trampled under the j 
feet of the horses and elephants. The tax 
was submitted to without further demur, but i 
the good-will of the Hindoos was gone for 
ever : in the Deccan every one of them 
became at heart a partisan of the Mahrattas ; 
and the little fiinning needed to blow into a 
flame the long-smouldering discontent of the 
Rajpoots was given within a few months of 
the imposition of the hated jezia. 

Rajah Jeswunt Sing died at Cabool, and 
his widow immediately set out for India, 
without waiting the permission of Aurung- 
zebc, who made this insubordination a pre- 
text for endeavouring to seize her two infant 
sons.f By the ingenuity of Durga Das, 
the Hindoo leader, the rani and her chil- 
dren were enabled to escape to Marwar, over 
which principality the elder of the boys, 
Ajeet Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign, and 
became a formidable enemy to the Great 
Mogul.J Ram Sing, of Jeypoor or Amber, 
remained faithful to the master who had so 

great promiBe, expired suddenly at Delhi in extreme 
torture, owing to a poisoned robe of honour bestowed 
on him by the perfidious amperor. — (HajastVfan.) 

X Another female and two infants were captured 
by Aurungzebe, the Raipoots sacrificing their lives 
freely, as if the Supposititious family haa been really 
the widow and orphans of the deceased rajah. 
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little desciTcd such loyalty ; but Raj Sing,^ 
the rana of Oudipoor, entered heartily into 
the cause of the children of Jesvvunt Sing, 
and refused to agree to the jczia. ' A long 
and tedious contest commenced with the 
year 1679, and was carried on by Auruiig- 
zdbe in a spirit of the most barbarous 
intolerance. His orders to the two princes, 
Mauzim and Akber, were ‘'to make the 
enemy feel all the evils of war in their 
utmost severity and the Rajpoots, having 
at length caught something of the intolerant 
spirit of their foes, plundered the mosques, 
burned the Koran, and insulted the Moollahs. 
A strange turn w as given to affairs by the 
conduct of Rrince Akber, then only twenty- ! 
three, who was induced to join the Rajpoots, ! 
on condition of being proclaimed emperor, 
in lieu of his father. This rebellious attempt 
proved unsuccessful; and after being deserted 
by every Mohammedan follower, Akber 
resolved to take refuge with the Mahrat- 
tas, and, under the escort of Durga Das 
and 500 Rajpoots, arrived safely in the Con- 
can, A.D. 1681. Great changes had taken 
place in the affairs of the Deccan since the 
withdrawal of the flower of the Mogul troops 
to the north-eastern frontier, in 1672. Se- 
vajee having turned his arms against Bccja- 
oor, had, in the course of the year 1673, 
ccome master of the whole of the southern 
Concan (excepting the points held by the 
English, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), and 
of tiuc.t above the Ghauts, extending to 
the cast beyond the upper course of the 
Kistna. In 1675 ho crossed the Nerbudda, 
and began to invade the Mogul territory. 
In the next four years he formed separate 
alliances with the kings of Golconda and 
Beejapoor against the Moguls, now under 
the command of Dileer Khan ; and, in return 
for his co-operation, received valuable ces- 
sions of territory, including the jaghire 
in Mysore, which had been suffered to de- 
scend to his half-brother, Venkajee, 

* About this time Aurunezebe had sent a body of 
2,000 horse to escort to nis court a princess of 
Roopnagurh, a younger branch of the Marwar 
•house, whom he demanded in marriage. The 
maiden, indignant at the thought of wedding the 
enemy of her race, sent a message to Raj Sing by 
her preceptor (the family priest), entreating him to 
come to her rescue. “ Is the swan,” she asked, “ to 
be the mate of the stork ; a Kajpootni, pure in blood, 
to be wife to the monkey-faced barbarian?” The 
rana accepted tlie challenge, appeared suddenly be- 
fore Roopnagurh, cut off the imperial guard, and 
carried away the princess in triumph to Oudipoor. 

t Elphinstone, vol. ii., p. 498. The same para- 
graph states, “ their orders were to employ part of 


One singular feature in this period of the 
history of Sevajee, is the flight of Sumba- 
jee, the elder of his two sons, who had been 
imprisoned in a hill-fort for attempting to 
violate the wife of a Brahmin. This young 
man, of his father^s better qualities, seems to 
have only inherited personal daring. He 
succeeded in making his escape, and took 
refuge with Dileer Khan, who welcomed 
him gladly, but on learning that Aurung- 
zebo was treacherously disposed, connived at 
his quitting tlic imperial camp. Sumbajee 
then threw himself upon the mercy of his 
father, who sent him back to the fort of 
Panalla. From thence he was speedily re- 
leased by an unexpected event. Sevajee, 
shortly after dictating a letter to Venkajee, 
ill which be bade him "arouse and be 
doing,'^ for the present was the time for 
great deeds, was seized with a painful swell- 
ing in the knee-joint, which threw him into 
a fever, and in a few days cut short his 
extraordinary career, in the fifty-third year 
of his age, a.d. 1680. 

The emperor expected, that deprived of 
their leader, the Mahrattas would sink into 
insignificance. But he was mistaken. Se- 
vajee well knew the character of his coun- 
trymen, and had carefully used that know- 
ledge in laying down rules for their govern- 
ment. The Brahminical creed could not 
be used as a weapon of persecution, hut 
its mingled tolerance and exclusiveness 
made it a powerful instrument for concen- 
trating the religious feelings of the Hindoos, 
and directing their full force against the 
cruel and bigotted oppression commanded 
by the Koran, and practised by Aurungzehe. 
Sevajee made it his mainstay, scarcely less 
when the boy-chief of a band of half-naked 
and superstitious mountaineers, than when 
these had become tlie nucleus of a powerful 
army, and he the crowned king of a state 
(under Providence) of his own creation, with 
yearly-increasing territory and revenue. It is 

their troops to cut off all supplies from the fugitives in 
the hills ; and with the rest to lay waste the country, 
burn and destroy the villages, cut down the fniit- 
trees, and carry off the xcomen and children” of 
course as slaves, or for the services of the harem 
and its degraded eunuch guards. This barbarity 
contrasts with the practice of the Hindoos, whether 
Rajpoot or Mahratta. Sevajee himself decreed, that 
“ cows, cultivators, and women were never to be 
molested ; nor were any but rich Mohammedans, or 
Hindoos in their service, who could pay a ransom, to 
be made prisoners” (Duff, vol. i., p. 230) ; and El- 
nhinstm remarks, that “ his enemies bear witness to 
nis anxiety to mitigate the evils of it [war] by humane 
regulation*, which were striolly enforced.” 
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not wonderful that the memory of the 
man whose well-digested plans “ raised 
the despised Hindoos to sovereignty^ and 
brought about their own accomplishment, 
when the hand that had framed them 
was low in the dust,” should be grate- 
fully remembered by his countrymen; but 
it affords melancholy evidence of the dark- 
ness of heathenism to be told, that the 
murder of Afzool Khan is spoken of as a 
commendable exploit,” and its perpetrator 
as an incarnation of the Deity setting an 
example of wisdom, fortitude, and piety.”* 

Impartial judges admit that Sevajee pos- 
sessed qualities which, in an unenlightened 
Hindoo, may be termed admirable. Pre- 
pared for every emergency, peril could not | 
daunt, nor success intoxicate him. Frugal ; 
even to parsimony in his habits, courteous and ■ 
endearing in manner though passionate in j 
disposition, he continued to the last to move j 
freely about among the people, inspiring | 
them with his own spirit of determined op- 
position to the Mohammedans. Intent on 
following every turn and winding of Aurung- 
zebe’s snake-like policy, he also practised 
I treacherous wiles ; but the use of these un- 
I worthy weapons did not detract from his 
I personal courage. To have seen him charge, 

I was the favourite boast of the troops cn- 
I gaged in the Deccani wars ; and his famous 
i sword (a Genoa blade of the finest temper, 

I named after his tutelary goddess, Bhavani) 
was preserved and regarded with nothing 
short of idolatrous veneration. 

On the death of Sevajee, one of his sur- 
viving widows burned herself with his body. 
The other, Soyera Bye, endeavoured to place 
her son, Rajah Ram, a boy of ten years old, 
on the throne, to the exclusion of Surabajee, 
whose mother had died during his infancy. 
The attempt failed, and Sumbajee was pro- 1 
claimed king. He caused Soyera Bye to ' 
be put to a painful and lingering death; 
imprisoned her son ; threw the leading 
Brahmin ministers into irons ; and slew 
such of his other enemies as were not pro- 
tected by the sanctity of their caste. Prince 

* History of the Mahrattas, vol. i., p. 297. The 
above account of Sevajee is almost exclusively de- 
rived from the able and interesting narrative of 
Grant BuflF, whose labour of love has rendered him 
as eminently the historian of the Mahrattas, os Colo- 
nel Tod of the Ifajpoots. 

t Dileer Khan died in this year. He was, perhaps, 
the ablest officer in the service of Aurungzebe, whose 
battles be fought for six-and-twenty years ; but he, 
like Jey Sing and Jeswunt Sing, found, in the sus- 
picion and neglect of his cra^ master, fit punish- 


Akber reached the Deccan in June, 1681> 
and was honourably received by Sumbajee, 
who acknowledged him as emperor, but 
showed no intention of supporting his pre- 
tensions; devoting such time as he could 
spare from drinking and debauchery to mak- 
ing war upon the Abyssiiiians of Jinjeera 
and the Portuguese. The vast treasure 
accumulated by his father was soon dis- 
sipated; the people were harassed by op- 
pressive taxes; and the troops, being left 
in arrears of pay, began to appropriate the 
plunder taken on expeditions for their own 
use, and to degenerate from comparatively 
regular bands into hordes of rapacious and 
destructive freebooters. 

Such was the state of things when Au- 
rungzebe, in 1683, arrived at the head of the 
whole force of the empire. Sumbajee awoke 
from his stupor; and ably seconded by his 
father's trained troops, cut off the greater 
part of the array sent under Prince Mau- 
zim to overrun the Concan, in 1684;f and, 
in the following year, retaliated this inva- 
sion by taking advantage of the march of 
the emperor against Ahmednuggur, to 
sack and burn the great city of Boorlian- 
poor. In 1685, the Moguls being again 
drawn off to the south, Surabajee made 
another bold inroad into the territory in 
their rear, and plundered Baroach with the 
adjacent part of Guzerat. About this time 
he entered into a defensive alliance with 
the king of Golconda, which Aurungzebe 
resenting, sent an army against that state, 
then weakened by internal dissension. Its 
sovereign, Abool Hussun, though indolent 
and voluptuous, was popular, and his go- 
vernment and finances were ably managed 
by Maduna Punt, an active and upright 
Brahmin, in whom he placed full con- 
fidence, thereby exciting the discontent of 
the Mussulmans, especially of Ibrahim 
Khan, the coramander-in-chief, who, on 
the approach of the imperial force, under 
Prince Mauzim, deserted to him with the 
greater part of the army. The obnoxious 
minister was murdered ; the king fled to 

ment for treachery to the brave and unfortunate 
Dara. The emperor confiscated the property of the 
deceased, and being disappointed in its value, vainly 
strove to extort, by torture, from his secretary, a 
confession of the manner in which the supposed sur- 
plus had been employed. The relatives of Dileer 
Khan were not, however, more unfortunate than 
those of Khan Jehan Bahadur, foster-brother to the 
i emperor, who visited bis death-bed, but appropriated 
his property, giving the usual order to seek for hid- 
I den deposits, and recover all out-standing debts. 
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tjie hill-fort of Golcondaj and Hyderabad 
was captured and plundered for three days 
by the Mogul soldiery, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the prince to check this breach of 
discipline, which his auspicious father attri- 
buted to his connivance, as a means of em- 
bezzlement for ambitious purposes. 

By a large pecuniary payment, Abool 
Hussun purchased a brief respite from 
Aurungzebe, who then moved in person 
against Beejapoor. The army of this mo- 
narchy had been so reduced by prolonged 
warfare, that the city, although surrounded 
by walls six miles in circumference, was 
soon completely invested. The Patan gar- 
rison seemed determined to perish sword in 
hand, and were therefore suffered to capitu- 
late after a practicable breach had been 
made, through which Aurungzebe entered 
the place ou a portable throne. The state 
was extinguished, a.d. 168G; and Beeja- 
poor, after attaining a grandeur quite dis- 
proportioned to the extent of the kingdom 
of which it formed the capital, sunk rapidly 
into the deserted condition in which it now 
stands. The young king, after three years* | 
close imprisonment in the Mogul camp, 
perished suddenly, it is said by violence, 
the fears of his imperial gaoler having been 
raised by a popular commotion in his favour. 

Goleonda, the last independent Moham- 
medan state, was next destroyed, after a 
duration of 175 years. Abool Hussun strove 
by costiv gifts to deprecate the ambition 
of Aurungzebe, who, while receiving these 
offerings, was secretly occupied in in- 
trigues with the ministers and troops of the 
unhappy king; and at length, his plans 
being matured, denounced him as a pro- 
tector of infidels, and laid siege to Gol- 
conda. Roused by this treachery, Abool 
Hussun, though deserted on all sides, de- 
fended the fort for seven months, but was 
eventually betrayed into the hands of his 
merciless foe, by whom he was sent to end 
his days in the fortress of Doulatabad. 
His fate and treatment awakened the com- 
passion of Prince Mauzim, whose media- 
tion he solicited ; and the prince, touched 
by the dignity and resignation with which 
the monarch bore his misfortunes, or rather 
injuries, made an earnest appeal in his 
favour. The result was his own imprison- 

• In all these countries Aurungzebe acquired little 
more than a military occupation. “ The districts were 
farmed to the Desmookhs and other zemindars, and 
were governed by military leaders, who. received 
twenty-five per cent for the expense of collecting; 


ment for nearly seven years, after which he 
was released and sent as governor to Cabool, 

All the territories which had been acquired 
by Beejapoor and Goleonda were annexed 
to the empire, as well as many of Sevajee*8 
conquests; Venkajee was deprived of the 
Mysore jaghire, and confined to Tanjore; 
and Surabajee seemed to have sunk into 
a state of inertia, and become heedless of 
passing events. Prince Akber, dreading to 
fall into his father*s hands, fled to Persia, 
where he remained till his death, about 
eighteen years afterwards. 

Aurungzebe had now reached the culmi- 
nating point of success; neither humanity 
nor policy had stayed his covetous grasp: 
he stood alone, the sole Moslem ruler in 
India — the despotic master of an unwieldy 
empire, over which the seeds of disorgani- 
sation and dissolution were sown broadcast. 

In Hindoostan, the finest provinces were, for 
the most part, entrusted to the care of in- 
competent and needy governors, chosen 
purposely from the lower ranks of the no- 
j bility. These men oppressed the people 
and neglected the troops — evils which 
Aurungzebe preferred to the risk of being 
supplanted by more able and influential 
officers. His policy in the Deccan was 
equally selfish and short-sighted. In the 
governments of Beejapoor and Goleonda, he 
might have found valuable auxiliaries in 
keeping under the power of the Mahrattas ; 
but, by their destruction, he threw down 
the chief barrier to lawless incursions, set- 
ting aside constituted authorities without 
supplying any efficient substitute.* Of the 
disbanded armies, the Patans and foreign 
mercenaries probably obtained service under 
the emperor ; the remainder joined Sumba- 
jee, or plundered on their own account ; and 
amid the general anarchy and distress, the 
new-born feeling of religious opposition 
rapidly gained ground. Notwithstanding 
the inefficiency of their rajah, the Mah- 
ratta chiefs exerted themselves individually 
against the invader, and their energies were 
rather stimulated than enfeebled by the un- | 
expected capture of Sumbajee, with his mi- 
nister and favourite companion, a Brahmin 
named Kaloosha, who were surprised by a 
body of Moguls during a revel at a favourite 
pleasure-house in the Goncan. It was sug- 

and sent up the paying their troops, to 

i the emperor; unlela, SI jmen happened, assignments 
were made for a per;q4!^years on fixed districts for 
the payment of othqf^&s.*’— (Elphinstone’s JSTa- 
tory of Indiat vol. WO 
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gfested, that Sumbajee might be used as a 
tool to bbtain possession of the Mahratta 
strongholds; and with this view, he was 
offered life on Condition of becoming a 
Mussulman. But misfortune had awakened 
in him a sense of degradation, and the only 
reply waa a Sarcastic message to Aurungzebe, 
and an invective on the False Prophet, for 
which offence a cruel punishment was de- 
creed. His eyes were destroyed by a red- 
hot iron, his tongue cut out, and he was at 
last beheaded in the camp bazaar, together 
with Kaloosha, a.d. 1689. 

Sumbajee had neither deserved nor ob- 
tained the confidence of his subjects; but 
they were deeply mortified by his ignominious 
fate. The chiefs assembled at Eaighur, 
acknowledged the infant son of the deceased 
as his successor, and nominated his uncle. 
Rajah Ram, regent. Raighur was invested 
by a Mogul force, and taken in 1600, after 
a siege of several months, through the 
treachery of a Mawulee leader. The young 
rajah and his mother fell into the hands of 
Aurungzebe, who treated them with un- 
usual kindness.* Rajah Ram remaining at 
; liberty, proceeded to the distant fortress of 
, Jinjee, in the Carnatic, and assumed the 
; sovereignty. He did not attempt more than i 
I the general direction of affairs, sending two I 
I able leaders to create a diversion in his own 
; country, and leaving independent com- 
manders to carry on desultory operations 
against the Moguls, with whom a tedious 
and harassing struggle commenced, in which 
the advantage lay on the side of the ap- 
parently weaker party. 

I Yet Aurungzebe was indefatigable. Al- 
though far advanced in years, he superin- 
tended every hostile operation, and besieged 
in person the chief places. f His immense 
armies were marshalled forth in splendid 
array. The nobles went to battle in quilted 
cotton tunics, covered with chain or plate 
armour, and rode on chargers, whose huge 

I • Begum Sahib, the emperor’s daughter, evinced 
! unremitting kindness lo both mother and child 
I during their long captivity. TKe boy, being much 
with her, attracted the notice of Aurungzebe, who 
jestingly applied to him the nick-name of Sahoo or 
Shao, a word signifying the opposite of thief, robber, 
and similar terms, by which he habitually designated 
Sumbajee end Sevaiee,— (Duff’s Mahratta$y vol. i.) 

t The traveller, Gernelh Carreri, who saw Aurung- 
iebe at Beejapoor, in 1696, describes him as slender 
and of low stature, with a smiling aspect, bright 
eyes, a long nose, and a beard whose silvery white- 
ness contrasted with an olive-coloured skni. His ] 
dress was of plain white muslin, with one large ] 
emerald in the turban. He stood aodd bis omralu i 


t saddles, housings bf cloth of velvet, satin 
I streamers, bells, chains, and other ornaments 
I of gold and silver, with the . frequent ad- 
I dition of pairs of the bushy ox-tails ot Tibet 
I hanging down on cither side, Were better 
adapted for a triumphal procession, than 
, for warfare with mountaineers in their own 
country. The corn m on soldiers imitated 
• their superiors in their cumbersome attire, 
and likewise in sloth and effeminacy ; the 
; result was a total relaxation of discipline. 

‘ The Mahrattas, on the contrary, were 
mounted on horses, small, strong, and active 
- as themselves, with a pad for a saddle, and 
; a black blanket folded over it for nightly 
covering during their expeditions, when 
each man slept on the ground, with his 
spear stuck by him, and his bridle tied to 
his arm, ready for any emergency. A led 
horse, with bags to contain the expected 
plunder, formed the remainder of their 
camp equipage. Their common food was n 
cake of millet, with perhaps an onion ; their 
dress, a small turban, a fold of which was 
frequently passed under the chin,j: a quilted 
cotton tunic, tight drawers descending to 
the knee, and a scarf or sash rolled round 
the waist. Some carried a sword and shield; 
a certain proportion were armed with match- 
locks, or bow and arrows ; but the prevailing 
weapon was a bamboo spear, thirteen or 
fourteen feet long, which they wielded with i 
extraordinary .skill. Thus armed and habited, 
they wisely adhered to the desultory war- I 
fare which could alone be 8uccessfull;f ■ 
waged against tlie heavily-attired legions of 
the Mogul. § Then, as now, their only 

name for a victory w'as, “to plunder the 
enemy, this being, in their eyes, the chief 
object as well as sole irrefragable evidence 
and measure of conquest. 

Fort after fort was captured by the im- 
perial army ; but the Mahrattas meanwhile 
issued from their lurking-places and over- 
spread the newly-acquired territories, as 

leaning on a staff or crozier (like those used by the 
fakeers); received petitions, read them without spec- 
tacles, and endorsed them with his own hand. In 
youth, says Manouchi, he was pale even to ghastliness. 

I The Mahratta description of a very nerce-look- 
in^ person, includes a turban tied beneath the 
chin, and mustachios “ as thick as my arm.” Their 
national flag, swallow-tailed and of a deep orange 
colour, is emblematic of the followers of Mahdeo. 

§ The Mawulees were famous for sword-in-hand 
combat; the Hetkurees (Concan mountaineers) 
used a species of firelock, and excelled as marks- 
men : both parties could, with ease, scale rocks and 
mount precipices, which the Jloguls would have 
found certain destruction in attempting. 
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well as Rerar, Canfleish, and Malwa. De- 
tachments were sent against them in various 
directions, but to little avail ; for, on per- 
ceiving their approach, the wily mountai- 
neers dispersed at once, without attempting to 
stand a charge ; and after leading the Moguls 
a weary, and generally fruitless chase, were 
themselves ready to follow the retreating 
track of their disheartened pursuers, and 
take advantage of any opening or confusion 
in the ranks, occasioned by accident or 
exhaustion. Fighting such foes was like 
beating the air, and even worse ; for while 
their number and power were rapidly in- 
creasing by the alliance of the zemindars 
of the countries which they overran, the 
troops of Aurungzebe, thinned by long and 
sanguinary sieges, required frequent recruit- 
ment from Ilindoostan, whence also supplies 
of money had to be drawn. 

Rajah Ram died a.d. 1700, and was suc- 
ceeded by his infant son, Sivajee, under the 
regency of Tara Bye, mother of the young 
rajah. This change had little effect on the 
war. Aurungzebe went on taking forts, 
until, by the close of the next five years, all 
the principal Mahratta strongholds had 
fallen before him j but then the tide turned, 
and the rapidly-multiplying foe themselves 
became besiegers, and regained many for- 
tresses, at the same time intercepting several 
convoys, and thus depriving the emperor of 
the means of paying his army.* No writer 
hiia dellueated the condition of the agrieul- 
tural population of the Deccan; but tlieir 
sufferings from these prolonged and deso- 
lating wars must have been frightful. From 
them the circle of distress spread gradually 
but surely, until scarcity of food began to be 
felt even in the imperial eamp, and was aggra- 
vated by the devastating effects of heavy 
rains. On one occasion, a sudden flood of 
the Beema inundated the imperial canton- 
ment during the night, and caused the de- 
struction of 12,000 persons, with horses, 
cattle, and stores beyond calculation. 

The contempt with which the Moguls 
once regarded the Mahrattas had long given 
place to dread; while the Mahrattas, on 
their part, began to see the emptiness of 
the pomp which surrounded the Great 
Mogul, and mocked the Mussulmans, by 
pretending to ejaculate devout aspirations 
for the prolonged life of their best patron, 

♦ Among the many letters extant, written by Au- 
rungzebe, are severu addressed to Zuliikar iKhan, 
desiring him to search for hidden treasures, and 
hunt out any that may have fallen into the hands 
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Aurungzebe. The news from Ilindoostan 
was of an increasingly- disheartening cha- 
racter; the Rajpoots were, for the most part, 
in open hostility, and their example had been 
followed by the Jats (a Hindoo people of 
the Soodra class), near Agra : against these, 
as also against a body of Sikhs at Muttra, 
it had been necessary to send a force under 
a prince of the blood. Zulfikar Khan, the 
chief Mogul general, being treated with 
irritating distrust by his sovereign, seems to 
have grown dilatory and indifferent, if, in- 
deed, the dark clouds which were gathering 
over the political horizon did not induce 
him, like other nobles, designedly to tem- 
porize with the foe. The princes — now fa- 
voured, now disgraced — turned pale when 
summoned to the presence of their father ;t 
while he, remembering the fate of Shah 
Jehan, trembled yet more at the semblance 
of overstrained humility than at open insu- 
bordination. 

At length overtures of peace were made 
to the Mahrattas, and Aurungzebe was 
brought to consent to the liberation of 
Shao, the son of Sumbajee, and to the pay- 
ment of ten per cent, of the whole revenues 
of the six soubahs of the Deccan (as Sur- 
deshmooki), on condition of the maintenance 
of a body of horse to keep order; but the 
negotiation was broken off by the exorbi- 
tant demands and overbearing conduct of 
the Mahrattas. Disgusted and unhappy, 
with dispirited troops and exhausted cattle, 
the aged emperor retreated from Beejapoor 
to Ahmednuggur, harassed all the way by 
the enemy, who succeeded in dispersing 
and destroying a portion of the grand army; 
and, had they chosen to hazard a general 
attack, would probably have captured the 
person of their inveterate foe. That no 
such attempt was made is a subject of fer- 
vent exultation with Mussulman writers, 
Aurungzebe gained Ahmednugger in safety; 
and, when pitching his camp on the same 
spot whence it had marched in so much 
pomp and power twenty years before, he 
sorrowfully remarked, that his campaigns 
were ended — his last earthly journey com- 
pleted. He had now entered the fiftieth 
year of his reign, and the eighty-ninth of his 
age ; but the extreme temperance and regu- 
larity which characterised his physical ex- 
istence, had preserved his faculties in an 

of individuals, that ^ay be afforded to 

silence “ the infernal ^^c^lMdiers,” who were croak- 
ing like the tenants of ^ jfcaded rookery. 

t Khafi Khan.-— (Fi^4lft>hin8tone,vol.u.p. 544.) 

S, ' 
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extraordinary degree of perfection.* Yet to mo% le ddlugeJ* His subjects— at least tbo 
him, freedom from the imbecility frequently Mussulman portion — he commends to the 
attendant on extreme ago was rather a care of his sons, in his farewell letters, as a 
curse than a biasing. The few sands Still charge committed to them by God himself; 
remaining in his measure of life would, he and then proceeds to give vent, in disdon- 
feared, be rudely shaken by the ambition of nected sentences, to the terrible apprehen« 
his heirs, and, to avoid this danger, he made sions before which his spirit shrank in dis^ 
a last exertion of power bv sending away may. Wherever I look,’' writes the dying 
his favourite son, Kaumbuksh, to Beejapoor, emperor, see nothing but the Deity. I 
and preventing Mauzim (then in Cabool) or know nothing of myself — what I am— and 
Azim (in Guzerat) from coming to Ahmed- for what I am destined. The instant which 
nuggur. His own children could not be passed in power hath left only sorrow be- 
trusted to minister to their aged father, hind it. I have not been the guardian and 
although, in this awful period, he seems to protector of the empire,’’ he adds, in the same 
I have had a newly-awakened yearning for tone of remorse rather than repentance 
I human sympathy. Death was fast ap- *** I have committed many crimes; and 
I preaching; and what provision had he made know not with what punishments I may be 
I for the stability of the empire, the welfare seized. The agonies of death come upon me 
I of the people, the salvation of his own soul ? fast. Farewell ! farewell I farewell !”t 

I After his decease, which took place in Feb- 

I ruary, 1707, a willf was found beneath his It has been shown that, during the latter 
; pillow, decreeing the division of the empire part of the reign of Aurungzebe, the empire 
I among his sons: but he probably foresaw was manifestly losing its coherent power, 
i the little attention which would be paid to After his death, strife, luxury, and corrup- 
it, and might reasonably have adopted the tion in the court; disorganization in the 
I saying of another crooked politician, camp, and discontent among the people ;§ 

I • Khafi Khan says, “ none of hia five senses were pected to rise above the class of mere annalists, 
at all impaired, except his hearing in a small degree ; To have given a true and lively picture of the actual 
but not so that others could perceive it.” Aurung- state of the Indian population under Moslem rule, 
zebe possessed, in perfection, what Lytton Buluer, would have tasked to the utmost the intellect of a 
following a French proverb, calls the twin secrets for philosopher, the zeal of a philanthropist, the courage 
wearing well — “ a bad heart and a good digestion.” of a martyr. And to whom should an historiau, 

I fA previous will contained directions for his thus richly gifted, have addressed himself ? AVould 
funeral, the expense of which was to be defrayed either the degraded Hindoo or the sensual Moham- 
by a sum, e^ual to ten shillings, saved from the price medan have cared to trace “ the practical operation 
j ot caps which he had made and sold : 805 rupees, of a despotic government, and rigorous and san- 
gained by copying the Koran, were to be distributed guinary laws, or the effect, upon tlie great body of 
among theupoor, (Elphlnstone’s /m/m, vol. ii., p..551.) the nation, of these injurious influences and agen- 
] These remarkable and well-authenticated letters cies.” — (Preface to Klliofs liibliographical Index 
; contain many characteristic and interesting pas- Historians of Mohammedan India.) No; for to 
sages : for instance, “ the camp and followers, help- Christianity alone belongs the high prerogative of 
less and alarmed, are like myself— full of affliction, teaching men to appreciate justly their rights, duties^ 
restless as the quicksilver. The complaints of the and responsibilities. Even with her teaching, the 
! unpaid troops are as before. • • • fever lesson is one which nations are slow to learn. Con- 

has left me; but nothing of me remains but skin cerning the reign of Aurungzebe, we know less than 
and^one. My back is bent with weakness; niy of many of his predecessors ; because he not only 
I feet have lost the power of motion. • * • q'he left no autobiography behind him, but even, for a 

Begum [his daughter] appears afflicted ; but God is considerable number of years, forbade the ordinary 
the only judge of hearts.” To Kaumbuksh he says, chronicling of events. Of the wretchedness pre- 
j “ Odiporee, your mother, was a partner in my ill- vailing among the people, and the indignation with 
j ness, and wishes to accompany me in death ; but which the imposition of the jezia was generally re- 
^ everything has its appointed time.”— (Scott’s garded, a forcible representation is given in a letter, 

I (f the Deccan, vol. i., pp. 8 and 9.) According to addressed byRaj Sing of Oudipoor( wrongly attributed 
I Tod, this lady was a princess, not of Oudipoor, but by Orme to Jeswunt Sing of Marwar) to Aurungzebe, 
j of Kishenghur, a minor division of Joudpoor. in which he reminds him of the prosperity atten- 

1 § As in the Deccan, so also throughout Hindoos- dant on the mild conduct of Akber, Jehangeer, and 

, tan, we can only form an idea of the condition of the Shah Jehan towards the Hindoos, and points out 
I mass of the people by an incidental remark, scattered the opposite results of the present harsh measures, 

I and there, amid many weary pages filled with in the alienation of much territory, and the devasta- 
j details of invasion and slaughter, pomp and intrigue, tion end rapine which universally prevailed. “ Your 
j The Mussulman writers were usually pensioners of subjects,” he says, ** are trampled under foot, and 
the monarch, whose deeds they chronicled; the Hin- every province of your empire is impoverished; d'e- 
doo annalists were the bards of the leading families, population spreads, and difficulties accumulate. • • • 
of which they formed important and cherished mem. The soldiery are murmuring ; the merchants conr- 
bvrs. Neither the one nor the other could be ex- plaining ; the Mohammedans discontented j the Hin- 
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fostered by the imposition of the jezia and 
excessive imposts upon land, grew apace, and 
the power of the great Moguls crumbled into 
ruins, its decay being hastened by the rapid 
increase of the Mahratta nation; the struggles 
of the Rajpoots for independence ; the irrup- 
tion of the Sikhs ; and the desolating inva- 
sion of the Persian monarch, Nadir Shah. 
The career of the successors of Aurungzebe 
need be but briefly narrated, since their 
reigns are not of sufficieut interest to occupy 
space which can be ill-spared from more 
important matters ; beside which, the leading 
events of the eighteenth century will again 
come into notice in sketching the marvellous 
rise of the English from humble traders to 
lords paramount of India. 

Bahadur Shah ,^ — Prince Mauzim, the 
rightful heir to the throne, on receiving 
tidings of his father's decease, assumed the 
crown at Cabool with the title of Bahadur 
Shah, and offered to confirm to his brothers 
the territorial possessions bequeathed to them 
by Aurungzebe: viz., to Azim— Agra, with all 
the country to the south and south-west ; to 
Kaumbuksh — Bcejapoorand Golconda. The 
generous and upright character of Bahadur 
Shah warranted belief in his good faith ; but 
Azim, who, on the death of the emperor, had 
hastened to the camp, from which he was 
not far distant, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed sovereign of the whole empire, 
could nut be prevailed upon to retract this 
unwarrantable pretension. 

Despite the exhausted state of the king- 
dom, very large armies were assembled on | 
both sides, and a sanguinary contest took 
place to the south of Agra, in which Prince 
Azim and his two grown-up sous were slain. 
The third, a child, was taken by the soldier 
who decapitated his father, as he lay sense- 
less in his howdah, and carried into the 
presence of the emperor, together with the 
bloody trophy of victory, the head of Azim. 
Bahadur Shah burst into tears, and strove 

does destitute 5 and multitudes of people, wretched 
even to the want of their nightly meal, are beating 
their heads throughout the day in want and destitu- 
tion. How can the dignity of the sovereign be pre- 
served who employs his power in exacting tribute 
from a pe(mle thus miserably reduced?” — (Orme’s 
Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire^ p. 252.) 
Aurungzebe's persecution of his Hindoo subjects 
consisted in pecuniary exactions and systematic dis- 
I couragement: they were excluded f^om office, their 
, fairs and festivals forbidden, and even some of their 
temples destrovedi but bodily suffering waj rarely, if 
ever, inflicted from mere bigotry 1 and capital punish- 
ments, for any o^ence whatever, were infrequent 


to pacify the weeping boy with caresses, 
promising to treat him as one of his own 
children, a pledge he faithfully redeemed, in 
spite of the jealous insinuations of his own 
sons. In this important battle the valour 
and abiliiy of Monaim Khan, who had been 
Bahadur Shah's chief officer iu Cabool, were 
very conspicuous. Concealing his own dan- 
gerous and painful wounds, he remained on 
the field till late at night to restore order 
and prevent plunder; and then, perfectly 
exhausted, was lifted from his elephant, and 
carried into the presence of the emperor, by 
whom he was appointed vizier. Zulfikar 
Khan and his father, Assud Khan, who had 
at first taken part with Prince Azim, quitted 
his camp, disgusted by his arrogance, before 
the late engagement, of which they had 
remained spectators. On presenting them- 
selves with fettered hands before the emperor, 
they were gladly welcomed, and appointed to 
high positions. 

Prince Kaumbuksh, a vain and flighty young 
man, persisted in refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of his elder brother, who, after 
repeated attempts at negotiation, whiob were 
rejected with scorn and defiance, marched 
against him to the Deccan, and was again 
victor in a battle near Hyderabad. Kaum- 
buksh died of his wounds the same day ; his 
children fell into the hands of their uncle, 
by whom they were treated as kindly as 
their orphan cousin. f The next important 
event was a truce with the Mahrattas, among 
whom internal dissensions had arisen, owing 
to the release of Shao (by Prince Azim, 
immediately after his father's death), and 
the disputed succession between him and the 
son of Tara Bye, whose claims, although an 
idiot, were actively upheld by his ambitious 
mother. The ascendancy of Shao was 
recognised by the Mogul government, •and 
the chout, or fourth, of the revenues of the 
Deccan conceded to him. The Rajpoots 
were likewise permitted to make peace on 
very favourable terms. The territory cap- 

• Sometimes entitled Alum Shah Bahadur. 

t Eradut Khan, one of the many rebellious nobles, 
who, after the defeat of Azim, were freely pardoned, 
says, that the sons of the fallen princes were always 
permitted to appear fully armed before the em- 
peror, to accompany him daily in the chase, and 
share in all his diversions. Seventeen prinoes^ — 
bis sons, grandsons, and nephews, sat round his 
throne: the royal captives or Beejapoor and Gol- 
conda were suffered to take their place itt- 

I mediately Mind the royal princes ; and a crowd 
j <ff the high ^ 6 obility daily thronged “ the platform 
between the ailver rails." — (Scott's Deccan, toL ii| 
Ip. 49.) 
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I tured from the rana of Oudipoor was restored^ 

I and he became again independent in all but 
name. Ajeet Sing, the rajah of Marwar, 
and Jey Sing, of Jeypoor, appear to have 
obtained nearly similar advantages, but rather 
from necessity than good-will, since the em- 
peror was about to advance against them, 
when his attention was diverted by intelli- 
gence of the capture of Sirhind by the 
! Sikhs. These people, from an inoffensive, 
religious sect, founded about the end of the 
fifteenth century by a Hindoo named 
Nanuk,* had been changed by persecution 
into fanatical warrioi’s. When driven from 
the neighbourhood of Lahore, which had 
been their original seat, they took refuge in 
I the northern mountains, A.p. 1606, and 
I there remained for nearly seventy years, 

I until the accession of Guru Govind, the 
I tenth spiritual chief from Nanuk. This 
I lender conceived the idea of forming the 
I Sikhs into a religious and military comraon- 
I wealth. To increase their numbers, he j 
I abolished all distinction of caste, and all 
I prohibitions regarding food or drink, except 
I the slaughter of kine, which was strictly 
forbidden. Hindoo idols and Brahmins were 
to be respected, but the usual forms of 
worship were set aside. All converts were 
admitted to a perfect equality, and were 
expected to take a vow to fight for the' 
cause, always to carry steel in some part of 
the person, to wear blue clothes, allow the 
head and beard to grow, and neither clip nor 
remove the hair on any part of the body. 

The Sikhs fought desperately, but were 
too few in number to accomplish the plans 
of resistance and revenge planned by Guru 
Govind, who, after beholding his strong- 
holds taken, his mother and children mas- 
i sacred, his followers slain, mutilated, or 
dispersed, was himself assassinated by a 
private enemy. To his spiritual authority, i 
as Guru, no successor was appointed. The j 
temporal command of the infuriated Sikhs | 
was assumed by a Hindoo ascetic, named 
Bandu, under whose leadership they overran 
the east of the Punjaub, and, true to their 

• The beauty of Nanuk, when a mere boy, attracted 
the attention of a learned and wealthy Seyed, who 
caused him to be educated and instructed in the 
doctrines of Islam. As he graw up, Nanuk extended 
his reading, coUseted maxims alike i^om the Koran 
and the VedaSi and endeavoured to unite Moham- 
medan and Hindoo doctrines on the basis of the 
unity of God, Converts around him, taking 

! the name of Sikhs and giving to 

their preceptor the name and avthority of Gum 
{spiritual ahi^.) Tha doetrinai of the wet were 


vengeful motto of unceasing enmity to 
the Mohammedans, not only destiroyed the 
mosques and slaughtered the moollahs, hut 
massacred the population of w'hole towns, 
sparing neither age nor sex, and even dis- 
interring the bodies of the dead, and ex- 
posing them as food for carrion. The chief 
seat of these atrocities was Sirhind, which 
they occupied after defeating the governor 
in a pitched battle : they subsequently retired 
to the country on the upper course of the 
Sutlej, whence they made marauding in- 
cursions, extending to the neighbourhood of 
Lahore on the one side, and of Delhi on the 
other. 

Bahadur Shah marched against them in 
1711, and soon obliged them to take refuge 
in the hills, where they long continued to 
struggle against the imperial force. Bandu 
was at last shut up in a fort, which was 
strictly blockaded ; but the Sikhs continued 
the defence until large numbers perished of 
hunger, and then made a desperate sally, 
upon which the enemy took possession of 
the fort without further resistance ; but 
Bandu escaped through the self-devotion 
of one of his followers, by whom he was 
personated, t 

After this success, the emperor took his 
departure ; but the Sikhs had received only 
a temporary check; and their power was 
again in the ascendant, when Bahadur Shah 
expired suddenly at Lahore (not without 
suspicion of poison), in the seventy-first 
(lunar) year of his age, and the fifth of his 
reign, a.d. 1712. 

Jehandar Shah . — On the death of the 
emperor, a deadly conflict commenced be- 
tween his four sons, in which three perished 
— the eldest ascending the throne, notwith- 
standing his well-known incapacity, by the 
aid of Zulfikar Khan, who had taken part 
with him from ambitious motives, hoping to 
govern absolutely under the name of vizier. 
All the princes of the blood, whose persons 
were within reach, were slain, to secure the 
authority of the new ruler. But this iniquity 
only served to heighten the hatred and disgust 

gradually embodied in sacred volumes called Grunthst 
and the Sikhs silently increased ; until, in 1606 , the 
Moslem government took ofience at their leading 
tenet— that the form of worship offered to the Deity 
was immaterial — and put to death their existing 
chief, whereupon the Sikhs took up arms under hS 
son, Hur Govind.— (H. T. Prinsep’s Sikh Power.) 

t Though struck by the generosity of the impostor, 
Bahadur la said to have nevertheless sent him pri<» 
spnnr, in ni iron cage, to Delhi, an act singplariy at 
variance with hia fiompaasionate nature. 
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excited by the pride and tyranny of Zulfikar 
Khan, and the vices and follies of his impe- 
rial froUg4y who lavished honours upon his 
favourite mistress (originally a public dancer), 
and promoted her relations, although, like 
herself, of a most discreditable class, to the 
highest dignities in the state. Dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed throughout the court, when 
tidings arrived that Eeroksheer (the son of 
one of the fallen princes whom Jehandar 
had vainly striven to get into his power) 
had prevailed upon two Seyed* brothers, 
the governors of Bchar and Allahabad, to 
espouse his cause ; and having, by their aid, 
assembled an army, was now marching to- 
wards Agra. Jehandar and Zulfikar met the 
invaders, at the head of 70,000 men ; but, 
being defeated, the emperor fled in disguise 
to Delhi, and took refuge in the house of 
Assud Khan. The treacherous old man 
made him a prisoner, and persuaded Zulfikar 
(who arrived soon after, with the remaining 
troops) to make terms with the conqueror, 
by the surrender of their unfortunate master. 
The father and son then presented them- 
selves to Feroksheer, with fettered hands, as 
they had done to his grandfather, Bahadur I 
Shah, some six years before, but with a very 
different result. Zulfikar and Jehandar 
were strangled with a leathern thong, after 
which their bodies were fastened to an ele- 
phant, and dragged through the leading 
thoroughfares of Delhi, followed by the 
wretched Assud Khan, and all the female 
members of his family, in covered^carriages. 
Thus ended the nine months’ sway of Je- 
haudar Shah, a.d. 1713. 

Feroksheer^s first act of sovereignty was 
to appoint the Seyed brothers to the highest 
offices in the empire — the elder, Abdullah 
Khan, being made vizier ; the younger, 
Hussein Ali, ameer ool omra, or com- 
mander-in-chief. He next proceeded to 
remove from his path, by the bow-string, 
such of the old nobility as might be disposed 
to combine against him ; and the same in- 

• Lineal descendants of Mohammed. 

t The moth A of Feroksheer had taken a leading 
part in persuading the Seyed brothers, for the sake 
of her husband who had befriended them, to uphold 
her son ; and had sworn upon the Koran, that if they 
would do 80 , no plot should ever be formed against 
them, of which she, if Oognizant, would notgive them 
immediate information. This pledge was conscien- 
tiously redeemed, and her timely warning more than 
once preserved their lives. — Vide Col. Briggs' revised 
translation of the Siyar^uUMutakherin — (Manners of 
the Modems), a work comprising the history of the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, written in a 
very clear and interesting manner, by Mir Gholam 


strument was freely used among the remain- 
ing members of the royal family, including 
even his own infant brothers. These cruel- 
ties were sure indications of a suspicious 
and cowardly nature ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, his distrust was soou excited against 
the very persons by whom he had been 
raised to the throne. The consequence was, 
that his whole reign was a continued, 
though long-disguised struggle with the two 
Seyeds, whose watchfulness and confidence 
in each other rendered them eventually 
victorious.f Feroksheer endeavoured to 
weaken, by dividing them ; and, for this end, 
sent Hussein against Ajeet Sing, of Marwar, 
to whom a private intimation was for- 
warded, that the emperor would be well- 
pleased by the defeat and death of his own 
general. The plot failed ; for the parties 
immediately concerned wisely consulted 
their mutual interest, by making a speedy 
peace, and Hussein returned to court, bear- 
ing with him the daughter of the rajah, to 
be the bride of bis ungrateful sovereign. 
The nuptials were celebrated on a scale of 
extraordinary magnificence ; but were no 
sooner terminated, than Hussein Ali was 
sent to the Deccan, ostensibly to prosecute 
hostilities against the Mabrattas. Dand 
Khan Panni, an Afghan commander, re- 
nowned for reckless courage, received orders 
to join Hussein, and, under pretence of 
co-operation, to take the first opportunity of 
effecting his destruction. But the agent 
selected to carry this nefarious scheme into 
execution was ill-chosen. Daud Khan, 
though well-disposed to revenge the death 
of bis old patron, Zulfikar Kban,J would 
not stoop to stab in the dark ; lie therefore 
set the Seyed at defiance, engaged him as 
an open enemy, and, by the impetuosity of 
his charge, had nearly triumphed, when a 
ball pierced his brain, and at once changed 
the fortune of the day. Hussein Ali pro- 
ceeded to execute his commission against 
the Mabrattas, without openly attributing 

Hussein, a Delhi noble. Mr. St. George Tucker, late 
chairman of the East India Company, who met him 
repeatedly at Gya Behar, in 1786-’7, alludes to him 
as “ the finest specimen of a nobleman I had ever 
seen.” — {Tucker^ i Life and Correspandencet edited 
by J. W. Kaye, vol. i., p. 40.) 

X Zulfikar Khan, on receiving the appointment of 
viceroy of the Deccan, had been permitted to reside 
at court, leaving Daud Khan as his representative, 
or, as it was then termed, nuik ^mbuh-dart deputy 
viceroy. He was himself in 1713» by 

Cheen Kilich Khan (afterwai% wfjl-known under 
the titles of Nizam-ool-Mool^jhd Asuf Jah), whp 
was in turn removed by Husslifc AIL 
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to the emperor the opposition which he had 
encountered, and sent a strong detachment 
against a chief named Dabari, who had 
established a line of fortified villages in 
Candeish, and by his depredations on cara- 
vans, shut up the great road from Hindoo- 
stan and the Deccan to Surat. While one 
portion of the imperial troops was thus 
employed, another was dispatched against 
the Sikhs, who had renewed their ravages 
with increased fury. Bandu was defeated, 
captured, and put to death in a moat barba- 
rous manner, and a large number of his 
followers were slaughtered in cold blood.* 
Those who remained at large were hunted 
down like wild beasts, and a considerable 
time elapsed before they became again for- 
midable. In the Deccan the Moguls were 
less successful : the Mahrattas practised 
their usual tactics of evacuating assaulted 
positions, and leading their foes, by the oft- 
repeated expedient of a pretended flight, 
among hilly and broken ground, where they 
were easily separated and defeated in de- 
tail, many being cut to pieces, and others 
stripped of their horses, arms, and even 
clothes. This inauspicious campaign was 
at length brought to a discreditable con- 
clusion; for Hussein Ali, determined at 
any cost to rejoin his brother at Delhi, 
made a treaty with Rajah Shao, acknow- 
ledging his claim to the whole of the terri- 
tory possessed by Sevajee, with the addition 
of later conquests, and authorising not only 
the levy of the chout, or fourth, over the 
whole of the Deccan, but also of surdesh- 
mooki,t or one-tenth of the remaining re- 
venue. In return, Shao was to pay a tribute 
of ten lacs of rupees; to furnish a contin- 

• The majority were executed on the field of 
battle; but 740 were sent to Delhi, and after being 
araded through the streets on camels, were bc- 
eaded on seven successive days, having firmly re- 
jected the ofter of life, on condition of belying their 
religious opinions. Bandu was exhibited in an iron 
cage, clad in a robe of cloth-of-gold and a scarlet 
turban : around him were the heads of his followers, 
fixed on pikes ; and even a dead cat was stuck up to 
indicate the extiroation of everything belonging to 
him. On his refusal to stab his own infant, the 
child was slaughtered before his eyes, and its heart 
forced into his mouth. The wretched father was then 
tom to pieces with hot irdns, and died defying his 
ersecutora, and exulting in the belief that he had 
een raised up to scourge the iniquity and oppres- 
sion of the age. — (Scott's History of the Deccan.) 

t The Desmookn, literally chief of the district^ was 
an hereditary officer under the Hindoo government, 
who received aportion of the revenue in money or 
in kind ; “ and, says General Briggs, ** in the local 
er modem appellationi of Dessavb Nat Qour, Na- 
T 


gent of 16,000 horse; to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the country; and to be answerable 
for any loss occasioned by depredations, 
from whatever quarter. 

As Shao was at this time engaged in 
civil war, it was manifest that he could but 
very imperfectly perform his part of this 
extraordinary agreement, since a consider- 
able portion of the country recognised as 
his, was really in possession of the hostile 
party. Feroksheer refused to ratify the 
treaty; but Hussein Ali gained his point, 
by returning to Delhi, where his presence 
was much needed by his brother, Abdullah 
Khan. This noble, though a man of talent, 
was indolent, and devoted to tlie pleasures of 
the seraglio ; he therefore delegated * the 
business of the vizierat almost wholly to 
his deputy, a Hindoo named Ruttun Chand, 
whose strict measures, arbitrary temper, and 
zeal for the Brahminical faith, aggravated 
the jealous feelings with which his adminis- 
tration was regarded by the Mussulman 
nobility. Of this state of affairs Feroksheer 
endeavoured to take advantage, by forming 
a combination of the chief persons to whom 
the vizier was known to have given oflence. 
Among these were Jcy Sing, of Jeypoor,t 
Checn Kilicli Khan, and others of impor- 
tance, who entered warmly into the matter; 
but the irresolution and timidity of the 
emperor, together with the continued pre- 
ference which he evinced, even at this 
critical period, for incapable and profligate 
advisers, disgusted and disheartened the 
nobles who were inclined to take part with 
him, and all except Jcy Sing deserted his 
cause, § and made their peace with the 
vizier, from whom Cheen Kilich Khan re- 

tumkur, Naidu, Dessye, Desmookh, and Zemindar, 
we recognise the same person, from Ceylon to Cash- 
mere, to the present day.” — (Note to Siyar-uUMutak^ 
Am'w, p. 146.) It was as compensation for an 
hereditary claim of this description, purchased by 
Shahjec, that his son Sevajee stipulated with Au- 
rungzebe for certain assignments on the Beejapoor 
revenue as earlv ns 1666. — (Grant Duflf,vol. i., p. 497.) 

I This chieftain had been employed against the 
Jats, whom, after a long course or operations, he 
had succeeded in reducing to extremities ; when the 
vizier opened a direct negotiation with them, in a 
manner considered very derogatory to the honour 
of the Rajpoot general. The cause of offence to 
Cheen Kilich Khan was his removal from the vice- 
royalty of the Deccan to the petty government of 
Moradabad. — -(Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii., p. 680.) 

§ In marching through Amber, Hussein Ali, to 
punish the fidelity of Jey Sing to the emperor,, 
gave full scope to the rapacity of the soldiery, who 
ravaged the land and carried away many persons, of 
both sexes, into captivity. — {Siyar-ul^Mutakherin.) 
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ceived large promises of increased rank 
influence, in return for co-operation against 
Ferokshcer, whose doom was now sealed by 
the arrival of Hussein AH, at the head of an 
army devoted to him, and strengthened by 
10,000 Mahrattas. Hussein immediately 
demanded the dismissal of Jey Sing to his 
own principality. Feroksheer complied, and 
strove to deprecate the vengeance of his 
enemies by the most abject submission, 
giving no encouragement to the few nobles I 
who were still inclined to take part with 
him. All was gloom and uncertainty, when 
the townspeople suddenly rose against the 
Mahrattas, upon which the Seyeds, taking 
advantage of the disturbance, marched into 
the city, forcibly occupied the palace, and 
wrung by torture, from the women of the 
seraglio, a knowledge of the hiding-place of 
the unhappy emperor, who was seized, flung 
into a dark closet, and soon afterwards put 
to death in a cruel and insulting manner, 
llie body was then buried in that general 
receptacle for the murdered princes of the 
house of Timur — the sepulchre of Hu- 
mayun: but the people evinced an un- 
looked-for degree of grief ; and of the needy 
multitude who followed the funeral proces- 
sion, no one could be induced to accept the 
money brought for distribution, or partake 
of the victuals prepared in conformity to 
custom. Three days afterwards a number 
of poor persons assembled at the place where 
the corpse had been washed and perfumed, 
according to Mussulman rites, and having 
distributed a large quantity of food, sent for 
several readers of the Koran, with whom 
they passed the whole night in tears and 
lamentations, separating in the morning in 
an orderly manner. 

“ Oh, wonderful God 1 exclaims Khafi 
Khan, in concluding the above narration, 
** how did thy Divine justice manifest 
itself in the several events of this revolu- 
tion! Feroksheer, in his days of power, 
had strangled his own brothers, yet in their 
tender years : he had murdered numbers of 
innocent persons, and blinded others ; and 
he WHS, therefore, destined to suffer all these 
cruelties before he was permitted to die : 
he was doomed to experience, from the 

• Vide Siuar-ul-Mutakhurinf vol. i., p. 193. From 
xtnikg language respecting two Seyeds, Khafi 
Khan was evidently a Sonnite or Sunni {see note to 
p. 62) } and disputes between this sect and the 
sheu^ had risen to an alarming height during the 
late reign, a violent affrav having tAen place be- 
tween them in the capital. In Ahwedahad, a still 
more lerious contest, in which many lives were lost, 


hands of strangers, all those agonies which 
others had suffered at his. Nor did the two 
brothers escape the day of retribution, or 
go themselves unpunished ; in a little time 
they met with that same usage whidi they 
had inflicted on others.^^* 

During their remaining tenure of pros- 
perity, the Seyeds exercised unlimited power. 
Upon the deposition of Feroksheer, a siddy 
prince of the blood-royal was brought forth 
from the seraglio, and crowned nnder the 
name of Rafi-ed-derjut, He died of con- 
sumption in little more than three months, 
and his younger brother, Rafi-ed~dowlah, 
being set np in his stead, fell a victim to 
the same disease in a still shorter period, 
i Mohammed Shah was the title bestowed 
by “the king-makers’^ on Roshen-akhier, 
grandson to Bahadur Shah, whom they 
raised to the throne on the death of Rafi-ed- 
dowlah. This prince, now in his eighteenth 
year, had been educated, like his predeces- 
sors, in enervating seclusion; but he pos- 
sessed an able counsellor in his mother, who 
enjoined the most unhesitating acquiescence 
with the will of his imperious protectors, 
until the time should arrive when he might 
safely defy their anger. The desired oppor- 
tunity was not long in presenting itself. 
The decease of the two pageant emperors 
so soon after the murder of Feroksheer 
(although really not the interest of the 
Seyeds, but the reverse), had served to 
deepen the distrust and dislike with which 
they were generally regarded ;t and in Alla- 
habad, Boondi, and the Punjaub, efforts 
were made to take advantage of a govern- 
ment which was daily becoming weaker. 
In Cashmere, a furious contest took place 
between the Hindoos and Mussulmans, pro- 
voked by the persecuting and insulting con- 
duct of the latter, in which some thousand 
lives and much property were destroyed 
before the authorities could restore tran- 
quillity. But the most important event of 
this period was the revolt of Cheen Kilich 
Khan, the governor of Malwa. Tiiis chief, 
whose descendants were the famous Nizam s^ 
of the Deccan, is better known by his titles 
of Nizam-ool-Moolk or Asuf Jab, by which 
he will henceforth be indiscriminately 

bad occurred between the Hindooe and the Muasul- 
mans, in which the governor (Baud Khan Fanni) 
took ]^rt with the former. 

t Jta^d-iietyut vat said to have been poitoned 
for attempting to contravene the will of the Seyeds. 

t Nitam-o(d-Moo)k, signifies $'eguhior of the state , 
** the Nizam,** thou^ scarcely a correct ex{>res8ion, is 
commonly used by European writers to this day. 
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termed. -His father, % Turk, had been a 
favourite officer with Auru^igzebe, under 
whom he had himself served with distinc- 
tion. The waywardness of Ferokslieer had 
induced him to take part with the Seyeds, 
from whom he received the government of 
Malwa ; but their evident weakness tempted 
his ambition, and induced him to levy 
troops, and attempt the establishment of an 
independent power in the Deccan. March- 
ing to the Nerbudda, he obtained possession 
of the fortress of Aseerghur, by the simple 
expedient of furnishing the garrison their 
two years’ arrears of pay ; the citadel of Boor- 
hanpoor was acquired in a somewhat similar 
manner j and many Deccani officers, both] 
Mussulman and Mahratta, joined the in- 
vader. Two armies were dispatched against 
him from Malwa and Aurungabad; but Asuf 
Jah, knowing the impetuous character of 
one of the commanders (Dilawur Khan), 
drew him into an engagement before he 
could be supported by his colleague, Alum 
Ali (a nephew of the two Seyeds) ; and both 
forces were separately engaged and defeated, 
with the loss of their respective leaders. 

Much alarm was created at Delhi by the 
tidings of these disasters; and a violent 
earthquake, which occurred about this time, 
deepened the gloom of the political horizon. 
The usurping brothers shared the general 
j feeling; and the young emperor, though 
I closely watched, began to form plans of de- 
j liverance from his wearisome tutelage, being 
I aided in this perilous enterprise by a noble- 
man, named Mohammed Amcen Khan, 
with whom he conversed in Turki, a lan- 
guage unknown to the Indian Seyeds. A 
party was secretly formed, in which the 
second place was occupied by Sadut Khan, 
originally a merchant of Khorasan, who had 
risen to a military position, and eventually 
became the progenitor of the kings of Oude. 
These combinations were not unsuspected 
by the brothers, between whom it was at 
length resolved that the younger, Hussein 
Ali, should march against Asuf Jah, carry- 
ing with him the emperor and certain no- 
bles, leaving Abdullah at Delhi to watch 
over their joint interests. Shortly after 

• He appears to have been poisoned ; but popu- 
lar belief assigned a different cause for his death. 
An impostor, named Nemud, had established 
himself at Delhi, and promulgated a new scripture, 
written in a language of his own invention, framed 
from those spoken in ancient Persia, and had founded 
a sect, of winch the toaehers were called Bekooks, 
and the disci|d^, Feraboods. The influence of the 
new pretender increased. His procCe^ngs induced 


L their separation, Hussein AU was stabbed 
‘ in his j^anquin while reading a petition 
presented to him by the assassin, (a Calmuck 
of rank), wlio immediately fell under the 
^ dapers of the attendants, a.d. 1720. Ab-. 
dullah, on learning his brother’s deaths set 
up a new emperor, and hastily assembling a 
large but ill-disciplined force, marched 
against Mohammed Shah, who had now 
assumed the reins of government. Chora- 
man, chief or rajah of the Jats (whose num- 
ber and influence had thriven amid the 
general disorganisation), joined the vizier, 
while Jey Sing sent 4,000 men to reinforce 
Mohammed, who was further strengthened 
by some chiefs of the Rohilla Afghans, 
a tribe now rapidly rising into importance. 
The armies met between Delhi and Agra, a 
cruel signal being given for the commence- 
ment of the conflict. Ruttun Chand hav- 
ing been seized immediately after the murder 
of Hussein Ali, was severely beaten and kept 
in chains until the day dawned on which 
the decisive encounter was to take place. 
Then, when the trumpets sounded and the 
heralds had published three times, as usual, 
that courage in war is safer than cowardice,” 
the prisoner was decapitated, and his body 
fastened to the elephant on which Ma- 
hommed Shah sat, in the centre of his 
troops, throughout the whole of the ensuing 
day and night, which the contest occupied, 
Abdullah Khan was at length defeated and 
made prisoner, having received several se- 
vere wounds, of which he died in the course 
! of a few months. Mohammed Shah entered 
Delhi in triumph ; the empress-mother re- 
ceived him at the entrance of the haram, 
bearing a basin -filled with gems and new 
coins, which she poured over his head, as a 
‘"wave-offering” of joy and thanksgiving. 
The puppet- prince, crowned by Abdullah 
Khan, was sent back to his former seclusion, 
happy in thus escaping punishment for the 
part which he had been made to bear in the 
late events. Mohammed Araeen Khan be- 
came vizier, but had scarcely entered upon 
the duties of his office, before he was taken 
ill, and died, after a few hours of extreme 
agony.* Asuf Jah was appointed as his 

Ameen to issue orders ffir his apprehension ; but be- 
fore they could be executed, the vizier was taken 
ill, and his alarmed family, believing the wrath of 
Nemud to be the cause of this sudden attack, en- 
deavoured, by gifts and^ entreaties, to avert his ven- 
geance ; but could obtain no other answer than-— 
that the arrow being shot, could not be recalled. 
He was, nevertheless, left undisturbed, and died 
about three yesrf after.— 
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successor,* it being hoped that his abilities 
might prop up the falling monarehy. He 
did not, however, choose to leave the Dec- 
can until his arrangements with the Mah- 
rattas should be placed on a satisfactory 
footing. Meanwhile Mohammed was left to 
make his own terms with Ajeet Sing, whom 
he had offended by breaking his secret 
pledge, that as the reward of the rajah^s 
neutrality, with regard to the Seyeds, he 
should receive the government of Ajmeer, 
in addition to that of Guzerat, which he 
already possessed. But the hour of peril 
having passed, its engagements were forgot- 
ten; not only v, as Ajmeer withheld, but 
Ajeet Sing was removed from Guzerat, upon 
which, assembling a large army of Rajpoots, 
he occupied Ajmeer, plundered Narnol, and 
marched within fifty miles of Delhi, the 
emperor being at length glad to compromise 
the matter by confirming him in the posses- 
sion of Ajmeer. This happened at the close 
of 1721 : in the beginning of the following 
year, Asuf Jah arrived in Delhi, and beheld 
with dismay the shameless dissipation which 
prevailed there. Corruption and intrigue 
were venial sins, if not necessary expedients, 
in the sight of a diplomatist brought up at 
the court of Aurungzebe ; but indolence and 
sensualitv were vices of a class which Asuf 
Jah held in well-merited abhorrence. It 
would seem as if the emperor had by this 
time cast off the salutary influence of his 
mother, since, among the circumstances 
that excited the stern reprobation of the 
vizier, was that of the royal signet being 
entrusted to the care of a favourite mistress, 
who accumulated a large fortune by means 
of the petitions she was suffered to carry 
within the seraglio. The dissolute com- 
panions of the young monarch cordially 
reciprocated the dislike of the minister, and, 
from mimicking the antiquated dress and 
formal manners of ''the old Deccani ba- 
boon,'* as they insolently termed him, soon 
began to form serious conspiracies, which, 
he perceiving, quitted Delhi on pretence of 
a hunting excursion, and then sent in his 
resignation of the vizierat. Returning to 
the Deccan, he assumed the full powers of 
an independent ruler ; still, however, affect- 
ing to recognise the supremacy of Moham- 
med Shah, who, with equal duplicity, re- 
turned this empty compliment, by conferring 
on him the highest titles that could be held 
by a subject; but, at the same time, sent 

• Asuf Jah signifies “in place and rank, as Asuf,*' 
who is supposed to have been Solomon’s vizier, 




secret orders to Mubariz Khan, the local 
governor of Hyderabad, to endeavour to 
dispossess Asuf Jah, and assume the vice- 
royalty of the Deccan. Mubariz perished 
in the attempt ; and Asuf Jah, not to be out- 
done in dissimulation, sent his head to the 
emperor, with presents and congratulations 
on the suppression of the rebellion. Then, 
fixing his abode at Hyderabad, be strove to 
secure himself against the aggression of 
the Mahrattas, by various manoeuvres, alter- 
nately endeavouring to direct their efforts 
against the Delhi court, or fomenting their 
own internal divisions. Considerable changes 
had taken place since the reign of Bahadur 
Shah. The idiot son of Tara Bye died in 
1712, and a party set up the claims of 
Sumba, a child of the younger widow of 
Rajah Ram. In the straggle between the 
cousins, Shao acquired the superiority by 
the favour of the Moguls, and maintained 
it through the abilities of his minister, 
Balajce Wiswanath (the founder of the 
Brahmin dynasty of Peishwas), who, shortly 
before his death, in 1720, obtained from 
Mohammed Shah a ratification of the 
treaty made with Hussein Ali Khan in 
1717. Chout and surdeshmooki being 
thus made legal claims, Balajec demanded, 
on account of the former, one-fourth of the 
standard assessment fixed by Todar Mul 
and Malek Amber; but, as of this only a 
small portion could now be realised from 
the exhausted country, the best that could 
be done was to secure at least 25 per cent, 
of the actual receipts. The latter claim, 
styled the rajah's wutuuy or inheritance, 
it suited both the foreign and domestic 
policy of the Mahrattas to keep undefined; 
" but,” says Grant Duff, " one system in 
practice — that of exacting as much as they 
could, was as simple as it was invariable.”t 
The revenue thus acquired was parcelled 
out by Balajee in assignments on various 
districts, and distributed among different 
chiefs, in such a manner as to give each an 
interest in the increase of the general stock, 
while to none was allotted a compact pro- 
perty calculated to tempt its holder into 
forming plans of independence. This was 
the general rule; but some Mahrattas 
were already landed proprietors, and others 
were occasionally permitted to become so. 
The complicated state of affairs which natu- 
rally resulted, from the above arrangements, 
rendered the literate chiefs more than ever 
dependent 0il£%heir carcoons, or Brahmin 
t JSistorjf of 4 ^ MahrattMy vol. i., p. 454. 
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clerks.* power of the peishwM grew with Deccan. In Guzerat, Hameed Khan (Asaf's 

that of their caste ; mq from being secondf uncle and deputy) resisted the occupation 
in the counsels of the rajah, they became of the newly-appointed governor, Sirbuland 
paramount even over their nominal master, Khan, and called in the aid of the Mah- 
to which result, the talents and energy of Ba- rattas (a.d. 1725), giving, in return, the 
jee Rao, the son and successor of Balajee, chout and surdeshmooki of the country 
greatly contnbuted. This^remarkable man under him, which grant, Sirbuland Khan 
united to the enterprise and vigour of a though victorious over Hameed, was even- 
Mahratta chief t the polished manners and tually obliged to confirm. |1 Bajee Rao, 
address which frequently distinguish the about the same time, made incursions into 
Brahmins of the Concan. He saw clearly Malwa, entrusting the chief commands to 
that the predatory hordes, so useful in an the afterwards famous leaders, Puar, Holcar 
enemy^s country, would prove ungovernable and Sindia.T ' ^ 

at home; and, therefore, urged their imme- The nizam (Asuf Jali), beheld with 
diate employment in invading the northern alarm the growing power of the peishwa, 
provinces. Shao hesitated : brought up in which he strove to undermine in various 
a Mussulman seraglio, he had retained little ways. But secret plots and open hostility 
of the restless spirit of his countrymen ; but alike failed and fearing that the emperor 
when Bajee Rao pointed out the weakness might be disposed to revenge his insubordi- 
of the Mogul empire, adding, now is our nation, by transferring the viceroyalty to his 
time to drive strangers from the land of powerful foe, he changed his policy, and 
the Hindoos let us strike at the trunk of made overtures to Bajee Rao, which pro* 
the withering tree, the branches must fall duced the mutual good understanding neces* 
of themselves,'' the rajah, roused to enthu- saryto the immediate plans of both parties, 
siasm by the prophecy that his standard The presence of the peishwa was now 
should fly from the Kistna to the Attock, needed for the support of the Mahrattn 
exclaimed— You shall plant it on the interest in Guzerat, the court of Delhi 
Himalaya, noble son of a worthy father."§ having refused to ratify the grant made by 
These ambitious projects were materially Sirbuland Khan, who had been dismissed 
forwarded by the disputes between the from the government, and forcibly expelled 
emperor and Asuf Jah. The latter, while by his successor, Abhi Sing, rajah of Joud- 
vizier, had obtained possession of the go- poor, the unnatural son of the brave Ajeet 
yernment of Guzerat; but was deprived of Sing.ff Pilajee Guicowar (the ancestor of 
it, as also of Malwa, after his return to the the family still ruling in Guzerat) repre- 

• “Baiee Rao,” says Grant Duff, "had not leisure || In 1729, he granted deeds, ceding ten per cant, 
to attend to detail or arrangement; the minute {surdeshmooki) of the whole revenue, both on the 
divisions which were made of the revenues ceded by land and customs, with the exception of the port of 
the Moguls, served to provide hundreds of Brahmin Surat and the district around it ; together with one- 
cavcoons with bread ; and every one interpreted the fourth {chout) of the whole collections on the land and 
amount of his own or his master’s claims to Surdesh- customs, excepting Surat; and five per cent, on the 
mooki, Baptee, Mokasso, &c.; rather according to his revenues of the city of Ahmedabad.— (Grant Duff’s 
power to enforce his demands, than his ability to Histoiy of the Mahrattas, vol. i., p. 514.) 
prove their justice.”— (Vol. i., p. 668.) 5[ Udajee Puar was a chief before his connection 

t The prithee nidhee, qr representative of the with Uie peishwa. Mulhar Rao Holcar was a shep- 
mjah, took rank above the eight ministers or purd- herd on the Neera, south of Poona ; and Sindia, 
ha7i8, of whom the peishwa was the chief; and Bajee though of a respectable family, near Sattara, had 
Rao long found a troublesome rival in Sreeuut Rao, acted as a menial servant to Bajee Rao. 
the prithee nidhee, whose influence with the rajah •• The nizam first affected to doubt whether the 
frenuently obliged the peishwa to return to Sattara money due from his revenues was to be paid to Shao 
while engaged in distant expeditions, lest his power or Sumba; but this question was decided by the 
should be undermined through prolonged absence. treaty which the latter was compelled to sign, ac- 
J During his first campaign against Bajee Rao, cepting, in lieu of all other claims, a tract of countrj" 
the nizam, desiring to form an idea of the person round Kolapoor, bounded on the west by the sea. 
of his opponent, desired a famous painter in his Asuf Jah next allied himself with a powerful leader, 
service to proceed to the hostile army, and take the named Dhabari (the hereditary eenaputee, or corn- 
likeness of Its leader, in whatever attitude he might mander-in-chief), who had mainly assisted in the esta- 
be first seen. The result was a sketch of the hand- blishment of Mahratta power in Guzerat, and viewed 

I some figure of the peishwa, mounted, with the head with envy the paramount sway of Bajee Rao. 

I and heel-ropes of his horse in ita feeding-bag, his Dhabari assembled an army of 35,000 men, and 
spear resting on his shoulder, and both hands era- marched against the peishwa, by whom he was de- 
ployed in rubbing some ears of ripening grain (the feated and slain, a.b. 1731. 
commoniootcaree), which he ate a« he r(^e. I ft Ajeet Sing refusing to sanction the nefarious 

5 Duffa Mahrat^p vol. L, p. 4o6. i schemes of the two Seyeds, they sent for bis son, and 
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sented the riglits or claims of the Mahrattaa 
in that district ; and Abhi Sing, finding him 
a formidable adversary, procured his removal 
by assassination. This crime roused the in- 
dignation of the countrymen of the deceased: 
his son and brother appeared in great force; 
the hill tribes of Bhecls and Coolies flocked 
round their standard; and, beside throwing 
the whole province into confusion, made a 
sudden irruption into the hereditary domi- 
nions of the Rajpoot governor, who, leaving 
a very inefficient deputy in Guzerat, with- 
drew to defend his own principality. In 
Malwa, the fortune of the Moguls was 
equally on the decline ; Bajee Rao invaded 
it in person in 1732, and, taking advantage 
of the hostility between Mohammed Khan 
Buugush, the viceroy of Malwa and Allaha- 
bad,* and the rajah of Bundelcund, whose 
territory lay between those two provinces, 
made common cause with the latter, and 
succeeded in expelling the imperial governor. 
The Bundelcund rajah, in return for this 
co-operation, ceded the territory of Jansi, 
on the Jumna, to the peishwa, and, at his 
death, bequeathed to him certain rights in 
Bundelcund, which paved the way to the 
occupation of the whole of that* country 
by the Mahrattas. Rajah Jey Sing II., of 
Amber, was now made viceroy of Malwa. 
This prince, so celebrated for munificence, 
learning, and love of science, f does not 
seem to have inherited the Rajpoot passion 
for wav. He considered it hopeless to 
oppose the partition of the empire, and, 
therefore, surrendered the province to the 
peishwa (a.d. 1734), with the tacit con- 
currence of Mohammed Shah, on whose 
behalf it was still to he held. By this 
conduct, Jey Sing is said, by his own coun- 
trymen, to have given the key of Hin- 
doostan to the Southron but it is certain 
that he strove to curb the excesses of the 
Mahrattas, whose power and influence con- 
tinued to increase during the two following 

informed him that the deposition and death of his 
ftkther were the only means of averting the destruc- 
tion of Marwar, By the offer of the independent 
sovereignty of Nn};oro, Abhi Sing prevailed on his 
younger brother, Bukht Sing, to murder their 
ntther, who was stabbed while sleeping. The mother 
of these parricidal sons burnt herself with her hus- 
band’s body j and no less than eighty-four persona 
shared, her fate j for, says Tod, " so much waa Ajeet 
beloved, that even men devoted themeelves on his 
pyre,”-^(J2<|^’^«, vol, i., p. 746.) 

^ Mohamm^ Khan threw himself into a fort, and 
was almost driven to surrender at discretion, when 
hia wife sent her (the strongest appeal to Aikhan 
hoetour) to her oouatrymen in Hohiieund; and by 


years, at the expiration of which Biajee Jlao^ 
after a short interval spent in arranging the 
internal affairs of the Deccan, again took 
up the negotiation, and demanded, as the 
price of peace, a jaghire, compri8in|j no-, 
thing less than the whole province of Mal^e, 
and all the country south of the Chnmbul, 
together with the holy cities of Mnttr% 
Allahabad, and Benares. As the Mab- 
rattas, like many other diplomatists^ inva- 
riably began by demanding much more than 
they expected to obtain, the emperor tried 
to pacify them by minor concessions, in^ 

I eluding authority to levy tribute on the 
I Rajpoots, and to increase that already 
I legalised on the territoriea of Asuf Jah. 
This permission had the doubtless desired 
effect on the mind of the nizam. Be- 
coming seriously alarmed by the rapid pro- 
gress of his allies, he thought he had carried 
his policy of weakening the Moguls too far, 
and listened gladly to the solicitations of 
Mohanvmed Shah, who, overlooking his 
rebellious conduct, now earnestly desired his 
assistance. ' The courtiers, likewise, chang- 
ling their tone, began to reckon upon the 
I advice of the nizam as that of an old 
I wolf who had seen much bad weather.'^ 
Asuf J ah was yet deliberating how to act, 

1 when Bajee Rao marched towards the 
capital, sending a detachment of light troops^ 

' under Holcar, to ravage the country beyond 
the Jumna. Sadut Khan, the governor of 
Oude, advanced to the defence of the ad- 
joining province; and the check given by 
this spirited proceeding waa magnified into a 
decided victory, the report of which occa- 
sioned excessive rejoicing at Delhi, and so 
galled Bajee Rao, that avoiding the array 
sent out to meet him, he advanced at the 
I rate of forty miles daily, being resolved, as 
I he said, to prove to the emperor that he 
had not been expelled from Hindoostan by 
showing him flames and Mahrattas at the 
gates of the capital.} As his object was^ 

means of the volunteer# thus assembled, her husband 
was rescued and escorted to Allahabad. (Scott, vol.ii.) 

t This prince occupied the or cu^ion of 
Amber, for forty-four years. vVhen dUmissed by 
Feroksheer (see p. 158), he retired to hw hereditary 
dominions devoting himself to the study of astronomy 
and history. He built the oity of Jey poor ; erected 
obiervatones, furnished with instruments, of bis own 
invention, at Delhi, Jeypoor, Oo^iin, Benares, and 
Mat’hura, upon a scale of Asmtio grandeur ; and 
caused £uelttPa,^fment$^ the Tr«aii$e$ on Plain and 
Splverkal and Napitr an ths Qauiimc^ 

tion and U^a ^JkpirUhms^ to be^ tvaXMlated into 
Sanscrit. vol. il, p. 36$.) 
t Duff’s vol. k, 04 632. 
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j however, to iatimidate rather than pro- 

! Toke, he exerted every effort to prevent 

I the devastation of the suburbs by his troops, 
j and, for this purpose, drew off to some 
distance from the city. This movement 
being attributed to fear, induced the Moguls 
to make a sally ; but they were driven back 
with heavy loss. The approach of the iiri- 
I perial forces, and also of Sadut Khan, warned 

! Bajee Rao of the necessity of making good 
his retreat to the Deccan, which the niaam 
quitted some months later for Delhi, tempted 
by the promise not only of the vizierat, but 
also of the viceroyalty oi Malwa and Guzerat, 
provided he could expel the Mahrattas. 

I With an army of about 34,000 men under 
his personal command, supported by a fine 
train of artillery and a reserve, the nizam 
i advanced to Seronje against his formidable 
foes, while Bajee Rao crossed theNerbudda at 
j the head of a nominally-superior force. TJiis 
circumstance, added perhaps to reliance on 
his artillery, led Asuf Jah, with character- 
istic caution, to establish himself in a strong 
position close to the fort of Bhopal, and 
there await the enemy. But he ought to 
have been better acquainted with Mahratta 
tactics. Seldom formidable in pitched bat- 
tles, they gladly avoided a decisive encounter, 
and resorted to their usual plans of laying 
waste the surrounding country, intercepting 
all communication, and attacking every de- 
tachment that ventured beyond the lines. 
Dispirited by watching and privation, many 
of the nizam’s troops were inclined to desert ; 

! but Bajee Rao gave them no encouragement, 
well knowing, that so long as the blockade 
could be secured, the greater the numbers 
the greater their straits. After the lapse of 
a month or six weeks, Asuf Jah, straitened 
for supplies, and completely cut off from the 
reserve force, attempted a retreat northward, 
under cover of his powerful artillery, but 
was so harassed by the Mahrattas as to be 
compelled to come to terms, and agree, on 
condition of being suffered to pursue his 
humiliating march unmolested, to give up 
Malwa, with the complete sovereignty of all 
the country from the Nerbudda to the Chum- 
bul, solemnly engaging to use his best en- 

• I tried hard,” says Bajee Bao, in a letter to 
I hia brother, ** to get something from the nabob him- 
self; but this I Scarcely expected. I recollected hia 
I unwillingness to part with money when 1 entered on 
an agi^ment to assiat him alluding to their com- 
pact six years before.— (Duff, voL i., p. M2.) 
j The Wonderful bdng used as a title of the 
; j Divinity. The father of Nadir Kooli belonged to 
: I the Turki tribe of A&har, and earned hia liv^ood 


deavours to procure from the empelor a 
confirmation of this cession, together with 
a payment of fifty lacs of rupees (£5(X),000), 
to defray the peishwa's expenses. ♦ Ba- 
jee Rao proceeded to occupy the territory 
thus acquired ; but before the decision of the 
emperor could be pronounced, an event oc- 
curred which, for the time, threw into the 
shade the internal dissension that mainly 
► contributed to bring upon unhappy Hin- 
doostan so terrible a visitation. 

Invasion of Nadir Shah, — The last men- 
tion made of Persia was the circumstance 
of the intended hostilities between Shah 
Abbas II. and Aurungzebe being broken off 
by the death of the former monarch in 1666. 
Since then, great changes had occurred. 
The Saffavi, or Sophi dynasty, after a dura- 
tion of two centuries, had fallen into a state 
of weakness and decay; and Shah Hussein, 
the last independent sovereign of that race, 
was defeated and deposed by Mahmood, the 
leader of the Afghan tribe of Ghiljeis, who 
usurped the throne of Persia, a.d, 1722. 
Two years (spent in the unsparing destruc- 
tion of the wretched Persians, whose nume- 
rical superiority was their worst crime in 
the eyes of their barbarous conquerors) ter- 
minated the career of Mahmood: he died 
raving mad, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Ashruf. The new king resisted 
successfully the assaults of the Russians 
and Turks, who entered into a confederacy 
for dismembering Persia, the western pro- 
vinces of which were to be appropriated by 
the Porte; the northern, as far as the Araxes, 
by Peter the Great. The death of the czar 
relieved Ashruf from these difficulties ; but 
a more formidable foe arose in the person 
of Prince Tahmasp, the fugitive son of Shah 
Hussein, whose claims were supported by a 
freebooting chief, already widely celebrated 
as a daring and successful leader, under the 
name of Nadir Kooli, slave to the JVon-^ 
derfuLf On entering the service of the 
prince, this designation was exchanged for 
that of Tahmasp Kooli Khan, the lord who 
is slave to Tahmasp; but when, after some 
severe struggles, the Afghans had been ex- 
pelled, J this nominally-devoted adherent, 

by making coats and caps of sheep-skins : his fiimous 
son was born in Khoraian, in 1688. An uncle of | 
Nadir Koolfs, who appears to have been at the head 
of a small branch of the Afshars, was governor of 
the fort of Kelat; but, having quarrelled with his 
turbulent nephew, fell a victm to hia resentment, 
Nadir Kooli slaying him with his own hand. 

I Ashruf was murdered by a Beloockee dhTef, be- 
tween Kerman and Candahar, in 1729. 
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finding his master disposed to exercise the 
prerogatives of royalty, found means to depose 
him, and place his infant son on the throne, 
usurping the sole authority under the name 
of regent. Repeated victories over the Turks, 
ending in a treaty of peace with both Turkey 
and Russia, rendered this soldier of fortune 
so popular in Persia, that he felt the time 
nad arrived to give free rein to ambition. 
The boy-king died opportunely at Ispahan ; 
and Nadir, assembling the army and the 
leading persons in the empire, to the num- 
ber of 100,000, in the spacious plain of 
Mogham, bade them choose a ruler. They 
named him unanimously; upon which he, 
after a hypocritical declaration that he 
looked upon the voice of the people as 
the voice of God, and would therefore abide 
by their decision, although it contravened 
his own intention in calling them together, 
accepted the crown, on condition of the 
general renunciation of the Sheiah doc- 
trine and the establishment of that of the 
Sunnis, or Sonnites, throughout Persia. 
This proviso was evidently designed for 
the purpose of eradicating any lingering 
regret from the public mind regarding the 
Saffavis, who had ever been the champions 
of the Sheiah sect: but it proved unsuc- 
cessful ; for the peojile secretly adhered to 
their former belief, and its prohibition, to- 
gether with the strangling of the refractory 
chief moollah, or high-priest, only served to 
alienate them from their new ruler, who, 
on mounting the throne (a.d. 1730), as- 
sumed the title of Nadir Shah, the Won- 
derful King. 

Hostilities with the Ghiljeis, from whom 
Candahar was captured after a close blockade 
of nearly a twelvemonth, brought Nadir 
Shah to the frontiers of the Mogul empire. 
He could not be ignorant of its weakness ; 
and the prospect tlius afforded of lucrative 
and congenial employment for the warlike 
tribes who owned his sway, offered tempta- 
tions not to be resisted. In such cases, 
pretexts are seldom wanting ; nor were they 
now. While besieging Candahar, Nadir 
Shah had applied to the court of Delhi 
for the seizure or expulsion of some Afghans 
who had fled into the country near Ohuznee ; 
a demand to which the indolent and effete 

• Khan Dowran, and his supporters, treated the 
account of the intercepted embassy from Cabool as a 
report originated by Nizam-ool-Moolk and the Turani 
party at court, and jeeringly declared, that the houses 
of Delhi had very lofty roofs, from which the citizens 
might see Nadir Shah and his troopers from afar 
whenever they ohoae. — Sigar-ul-MtUakhermf p. 414. 

government, after a long interval, returned 
an ambiguous answer, being, it would ap- 
pear, at once unable to comply with the 
request, and disinclined to acknowledge the 
title of the Persian sovereign. Nadir Shah 
advanced on Ghuznee and Cabool, and, from 
the latter place, which he captured with 
little difficulty, sent another messenger to 
Delhi, who failed in fulfilling his embassy, 
being cut off, with his escort, by the Afghans 
at Jellalabad.* This circumstance was set 
forth as warranting the invasion of India; 
and after spending some months in settling 
the affairs of the country round Cabool, 
Nadir marched to the eastward in October, 
1738.f Even these proceedings failed to 
rouse the supine authorities at Delhi, or 
teach the necessity of merging internal 
strife in defensive operations against a com- 
mon foe. They knew that Cabool was 
taken, but believed, or tried to believe, 
that the mountain tribes and guarded passes 
between that city and Peshawer would check 
the further advance of the invading force, 
altliough, in fact, even this barrier had been 
cast down by the peculation or misplaced 
economy of Khan Dowran, the ameer-ul- 
omra, who, by withholding the sum of twelve 
lacs of rupees, formerly sent every year for 
the payment of guards, had caused the break- 
ing up of garrisons, until roads and defiles 
being all nnwatched, marauding Afghans or 
invading Persians alike passed without ob- 
struction. Its commencement being unop- 
posed, the march of Nadir Shah was speedy 
and terrible. Having sacked Jellalabad, he 
passed through Peshawer, crossed the Attock 
in boats, and entered Moultan. The governor 
of Lahore made some show of opposition, over 
which Nadir triumphed with little difficulty ; 
and, in fact, met with no serious opposition 
until, on approaching the Jumna, within 100 
miles of Delhi, he found himself in the 
neighbourhood of the whole Indian army, 

Mohammed Shah, at length thoroughly ! 
roused to a sense of the impending calamity, 
strove to meet the danger it was now too 
late to avert ; and, being joined by Asuf Jah, 
moved to Kurnaul, where he occupied a 
fortified camp. Sadut Khan, the viceroy of 
Oude, arrived to join his sovereign ; and 
Nadir Shah, by attempting to intercept 

t The number of his force is nowhere satisfac- 
torily stated. Fraser, in one place {JELUtory of Nadir 
Sh<di^ p. 155), gives the total, including armed fol- i 
lowers, at 160, ^ 5 but, in a previous page, a more 
distinct enii^hition, made by a Persian news-writer 
at the at {ellalabad, only shows 64,500 fight- 

ing-m^n iSEta ^,000 followers. 
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him, commenced hostilities, which issued in 
a general engagement. In this battle it 
would appear, that few (if any) Rajpoot 
princes took part, no longer caring to shed 
their blood for a foreign dynasty, whose 
ingratitude they hated, and whose weakness 
they despised. Even in this emergency, 
disunion prevailed in the Indian camp. 
Asuf Jah, from some real or pretended mis- 
conception, took no part in the action. 
Khan Dowran, the commander-in-chief, was 
killed; Sadut Khan taken prisoner; and Mo- 
hammed Shah, seeing his troops completely 
routed, had no resource but to send Asuf 
Jah to offer his submission, and repair him- 
self, with a few attendants, to the Persian 
camp. Nadir Shah, considering the affinity 
between himself, as of Turcoman race, 
(though the son of a cap-maker), and the 
defeated monarch (a lineal descendant of 
the house of Timur), received his unwil- 
ling visitor with every demonstration of 
respect, and would probably have accepted 
a ransom, and spared Delhi, but for the 
selfish intrigues of Sadut Khan and the 
nizam. The accounts recorded of this 
period differ materially;* but it is certain, 
that after some time spent in apparently 
fruitless negotiations, Nadir Shah marched 
into Delhi, established himself in the palace, 
distributed his troops throughout the city, 
and stationed detachments in different places 
for the protection of the inhabitants. During 
the first day strict discipline was maintained, 
and all was quiet, though, probably, the 
usurpers could as ill-disguise their exulta- 
tion as the Indians their hatred and disgust; 
but on the second, a rumour spread of the 
death of Nadir Shah,t and the citizens im- 
mediately rising, slew all the Persians within 
reach, to the number of 700, including some 
of those who had been stationed for the 
protection of private dwellings. The tumult 
continued during the whole night : at day- 

* According to the Siyar-uUMutakhenn, Nadir 
Shah, at an interview with Asuf Jah (procured by 
the diplomacy of the captive, Sadut Khan), consented 
to conclude a peace, and return to his own domi- 
nions, on condition of receiving two crores of rupees 
(£2,0(^,000 sterling), a piece of intelligence wnich 
so delighted Mohammed Shah, that he instantly 
conferred the office of ameer-ul-omra on the suc- 
cessful mediator. Sadut Khan, enraged by the suc- 
®f his rival, told Nadir Shah, that the ransom 
he had consented to receive was absurdly insuffi- 
cient-~that he himself could afford to pay it from. 
iu8 private fortune ; and, by these treacherous repre- 
sentations, induced the invader to violate his pledge, 
inter the city, and pillaffe it without mercy, 
t This rumour is said to have been spread by the 

1 

break, Nadir Shah mounted his horse and 
sallied forth, believing that bis presence 
would at once restore order by proving the 
falsity of the current report. Flights of 
stones, arrows, and fire-arms from the houses, 
soon undeceived him ; and one of his chiefs, 
being killed at his side by a shot aimed at 
himself, ho ordered his troops to retaliate, 
and not leave a soul alive wherever they 
should discover the corpse of a Persian. 
This command, which, of course, warranted 
nothing less than a general massacre, was 
eagerly obeyed : the soldiery entered the 
houses, and gave free loose to those hateful 
passions— covetousness, lust, revenge; the 
true dogs of war.” The streets of Delhi 
streamed with blood ; many thoroughfares 
became blocked up with carcasses;* flames 
burst forth in various places, where the 
wretched citizens, distracted by the thought 
of beholding their wives and children in the 
hands of the foe, had preferred sharing with 
them a fiery death ; the shrieks and groans 
of the dying and the dishonoured pierced 
the air, overpowering at moments the fear- 
ful imprecations, or yet more fiendish scof- 
fing of their persecutors ; and from sunrise 
to broad noon these horrid sights and sounds 
continued unabated. Nadir Shah, it is 
said, after issuing the murderous order, went 
into the little mosque in the Great Bazaar, 
near the centre of the city, and there re- 
mained in gloomy silence until he was 
aroused by the entrance of Mohammed 
Shah, whose deep distress (for though weak 
and sensual, he was compassionate and 
gentle) obtained a command for the termi- 
nation of the massacre. The prompt obe- 
dience of the troops, is quoted by histo- 
rians as a remarkable proof of discipline; 
hut these tigers in human form must have 
been weary of a slaughter, in which, ac- 
cording to the lowest trustworthy statement, 

30.000 human beings we^e put to the sword. | 

proprietors of certain granaries, which Had been 
forcibly opened, and the wheat sold at a low price. 

X Nadir-namehf translated from Persian into 
French, by Sir W. Jones (Wbrkif vol. v.) Scott 
states the number at 8,000; but Mr. Elphlnstone 
naturally remarks, that it is incredible so small a re- 
sult should have been produced by a detachment of 

20.000 men, employed tor many hours in unresisted 
butchery (vol. ii., p. 630.) Fraser, who among much 
valuable authority, quotes the Journal of a native 
Indian, secretary to Sirbuland Khan, writes— “ of 
the citizens (great and small), 120,000 were slaugh- 
tered: others computed them atl.W,000;” adding, 
in a note, '* about 10,000 women threw themselves 
into wells, some of whom were taken out alive, after 
being there two or three days.”— (pp. 183-187.) 
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The wretched survivors seem to have wanted 
energy even to perform the funeral obsequies 
of the dead. “In several of the Hindoo 
houses,? says Fraser, “ where one of a family 
survived, he used to pile thirty or forty car- 
casses a- top of one another, and burn them : 
and so they did in the streets ; notwithstand- 
ing which, there still remained so many, that 
for a considerable time, there was no such 
thing as passing any of those ways.” After 
some days, the stench arising from the mul- 
titudes of unburied dead becoming intole- 
rable, the bodies were dragged into the 
river, thrown into pits, or else collected to- 
gether in heaps, without distinction of Mus- 
sulman or Hindoo, and burned with the 
rubbish of the ruined houses, until all were 
disposed of. 

The sufferings of the wretched people of 
Delhi were not yet complete ; the rapacity 
of Nadir afforded fresh cause for bloodshed- 
ding, aggravated by cruel tortures. The 
usurper sat on the imperial throne, receiv- 
ing costly offerings from the humiliated 
monarch and his degraded courtiers. He 
now demanded, under the name of pcisheush 
(a gift)y a sum stated at from twenty-five 
to thirty million sterling,* exclusive of the 
jewels, gold-plate set witli gems, and other 
articles already appropriated. How to. pro- 
vide this enormous ransom was a new diffi- 
culty ; for Mohammed Shah was far from 
inheriting the wealth of his ancestors. The 
prolonged wars of Aurungzebe, and the con- 
tinued struggles of his successors, had well 
nigh emptied the treasury; and the present 
emperor had neither striven to replenish it 
by legitimate methods, nor, to bis credit, be 
it recorded, by injustice or oppression. The 
jezia had been formally abolished at the 
I comraeneement of his reign ; and he alone, 

I of all the Great Moguls, had steadily re- 
I fused to confiscate the property of deceased 

1 • Siyar^ul-Mutakhenin ; on the authority of Hrz- 

veen, an eye-witness; and Scott’s 7)e'Cfo«,vol. ii., p.208. 

t Dow’s account of this period, though very in- 
teresting, is not deemed reliable; the rumours in 
circulation at the period, being too often suflered to 
usurp the place of cnrefully-sihed facts. This want 
of judgment is aggravated by the infrequency with 
which he gives authorities for particular stafements. 
He describes Nadir Shah as having been invited to 
Hindoostan by Asuf Jah and SadutRhan, and after- 
wards represents him as reproaching them for the 
treachery, by which he had gained the battle of Kur- 
naul, and spitting upon their beards. The nizatn, see- 


uobles, leaving, not a small jmrtion, aa a 
matter of favour, for the maintenance of 
their families, but suffering the appropria- 
tion of the whole as a matter of right. The 
result was, that Mohammed Shah had com- 
paratively little to lose: even the famous 
peacock-throne, now seized by Nadir, had 
been deprived of its most costly ornaments ; 
and other portions of the imperial regalia 
were proportionately diminished in value. 
During the administration of the Seyeds, 
large sums had been abstracted from the 
treasury ; and even the gold and silver rails 
of the hall of audience had been coined 
into money. A large quantity of gold, 
silver, and jewels was found in vaults, 
sealed up long ago (probably by Shah 
Jehan), and immense sums were levied from 
the nobles. Neither the crafty nizam nor 
his treacherous rival, Sadut Khan, were 
exempted from furnishing their quota, the 
former being compelled to disgorge treasure 
exceeding in value a million and a-half 
sterling ; the latter, above a million ; while 
both were treated by the conqueror with un- 
disguised contempt and distrust. Sadut 
Khan died suddenly, whether from the 
effects of disease, anger, or poison, is an 
open question: the old nizam lived on, 
waiting for the turn of the wheel des- 
tined to restore to him that political power 
which was the sole end and aim of his 
existence.t The means of exacting the 
required tribute grew severe in proportion 
to the difficulty of its obtainment. The 
property of the nobles, merchants — even of 
the smallest tradesmen — was subjected to an 
arbitrary assessment, which, being frequently 
much above the actual value, impelled num- 
bers of all ranks to commit suicide, as a 
means of avoiding the disgrace and torture 
likely to follow their inability to furnish the 
amount required;! while others perished 

whether the oath had been carried into effect. Being 
made aware of the presence of the spy, the nizam 
swallowed an innoxious draught, and pretended to fall 
down dead. The trick succeeded ; Sadut Khan took 
poison, and died, leaving his rival to exult over his 
wicked device. — {Hindoostan, vol. ii., p. 425.) 

\ The vakeel from Bengal, being ordered to send 
for seven crore of rupees, said, “ so much would fill a 
string of waggons from Bengal to Delhi ; for which, 
beingroughlyusedjhe went home, and murdered him- 
self and fimily.” (Fraser, p. 200.) The rough usage 
here alluded to was probably a severe baslivadoing ; 
since that punishment was frequently inflicted on 


ing the fury of Sadut at this public disgrace, proposed I men of station and character, by the orders and in 
.1 . — - 1 — ij . 1 .*.. 1 — -I':-*' I the presence of Nadir Shah, whose partiality for this 

species of difffdpfine is strange enough, since, if the 
authorities by Fraser may be relied on, he had 

been him|i^^ daily youth, bastinadoed by the 


that they should end their lives by poison, which 
being agreed to, they returned to their respective 
hornet. Sadut, doubting the sincerity of hia wily 
colleague, tent a messenger to hit housd to diicover 
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under the tortures inflicted by the merce- 
nary wretuhes to whom the power of extort- 
ing the tribute was farmed, and who made 
their own profit, or wreaked their private 
revenge unchecked, amid universal misery 
and desolation. It was before a general 
massacre, but now the murder of individuals. 
In every chamber and house was heard the 
cry of affliction. Sleep and rest forsook the 
city.^^ The pangs of hunger and sickness 
were not long absent ; and “ no morning 
passed that whole crowds, in every street 
and lane, did not die.^^ * The citizens vainly 
strove to escape these multiplied calamities 
by flight ; the roads were blocked up ; and 
all such attempts punished by mutilation of 
the ears or nose ; until at length — the dignity 
of human nature subdued by terror — the 
wretched sufferers slunk away into holes 
and corners, and cowered down before their 
oppressors like the frightened animals of the 
desert. The Persian horsemen sallied forth 
in different directions, seeking provisions 
and plunder; ravaging the fields, and killing 
all who offered resistance ; but were occasion- 
ally attacked by the Jats, who had taken up 
arms. Intelligence of what was passing at 
Delhi had reached the Deccan : it was even 
I reported that 100,000 Persians were advanc- 
I ing to the southward. Bajee Rao, undis- 
mayed, prepared to meet them, declaring, 
that domestic quarrels and the war with the 
Portuguese were to him as nought — there 
was now but one enemy in Ilindoostan. 

Hindoos and Mussulmans,^^ he said, '‘the 
whole power of the Deccan must assemble; 
and I shall spread our Mahrattas from the 
Nerbudda to the Chumbul.” Nadir, how- 
ever, does not appear to have had any inten- 
tion of risking his rich booty by exposing it 
to the chances of Mahratta warfare. He 
contented himself with inveighing bitterly 
against the insolence of the infidel “ wretches 
of Deccan,^' in venturing to demand tribute 
I from the dominions of a Mussulman emperor, 
and the weakness of the government by which 
it had been conceded ; and then, having 
drained to the uttermost those very re- 
sources on which the means of resisting 

order of Shah Hussein, “ until his toe-nails dropt off.” 
However, it is doubtless true, that in forming an 
opinion regarding the use of the rod, it makes all the 
difference which end falls to our share. 

• Scott’s Hiitory of th$ Deccan^ vol. ii., p. 210. 
This description is quoted from a journal kept by an 
oye-witness, during this terrible ep<r u. The work 
somewhat resembles De Foe’s masterpiece — the 
JPlaaue of LonAon; though the. misery which it re- 
cords is of a far more varied character. 


similar extortion depended, he prepared to 
quit the desolated city. Before departing, 
he caused a marriage to be celebrated be- 
tween his son and a princess of the house 
of Timur, with a degree of regal maguifi- 
cence sadly at variance with the gloom and 
desolation which prevailed throughout the 
once stately capital. Seating Mohammed 
Shah anew on his dishonoured throne (after 
severing from the Mogul empire the whole 
of Siiide and Cabool, together with some 
districts that had always been set apart for 
the pay of the garrisons of the latter pro- 
vince), he placed the crown upon his head, 
and bade him keep strict watch over the 
intrigues and corruption of his courtiers — 
especially of Asuf Jah, who was too cunning 
and ambitious for a subject. To this advice 
he added an assurance, that in the event of 
any cabals, an appeal from Mohammed 
Shah would bring him to his assistance, 
from Candahar, in forty days; and although 
this speech would, at first sight, appear only 
an additional insult, yet it is just possible, 
that it was dictated by a sort of compas- 
sionate feeling, which the misfortunes of 
the delicately-nurtured, indolent, and casy- 
tem pored monarch had awakened in the 
breast of his victorious foe, whose mental 
characteristics contrasted no less forcibly 
than the extraordinary physical powers of 
his stalwart frame, f with the handsome but 
effeminate person and bearing of bis victim. 
To the principal Hindoo leaders, including 
Jcy Sing, Abhi Sing, Shao, and Bajee Rao, 
Nadir Shah issued circular-letters, bidding 
them " walk in the path of submission and 
obedience to our dear brother and threat- 
ening, in the event of their rebellion, to 
return and " blot them out of the pages of 
the book of creation.^^j On the 14th of 
April, 1739, the invader quitted Delhi, after 
a residence of fifty-eight day’s, hearing with 
him plunder in coin, bullion, gold and 
silver plate, brocades, and jewels (of which 
he was inordinately fond) to an incalculable 
extent. The money alone probably ex- 
ceeded thirty million. § Numerous elephants 
and camels were likewise carried away, as 

't Fraaur’s description of a weather-beaten man, of 
fifty-five — above six foot high, very robust, with large 
black eyes and eyebrows — exactly coincides with the 
full-length picture of Nadir Shah preserved in the 
India-house. His voice was so strong, that he could, 
without strsining it, give orders to the troops at 
above 100 yards’ distance. — (Fraser, p. 227.) 

J Scott’s Deceant vol. iL, p. 216. 

§ Scott, Fraser, and Hanway. The Nadir-nameb 
states it at only million : but this is not probable. 
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also mauy hundreds of skilful workmen and 
artificers. Exactions were levied in the 
towns and villages through which the re- 
treating army marched, until they reached 
Cabool, where the mountaineers threatened 
to attack them ; and Nadir, considering that 
the soldiers had suffered much from the 
intense heat, and were heavily laden with 
booty, thought it best to purchase forbear- 
ance, and reached Herat in safety, where he 
proudly displayed the spoils of Hindoostan.* 

Reign of Mohammed Shah resumed . — The 
Persian invasion had plunged the court and 
people of Delhi into a slough of despond,^^ 
from which it was long before they sum- 
moned sufficient resolution to attempt extri- 
cating themselves. The state of public 
affairs held forth no promise that future 
prosperity might make amends for past suf- 
fering j and the worst of all indications of 
the decadence of the empire, was the readi- 
ness with which the courtiers relapsed into 
the habits of sensuality and intrigue, that 
had rendered them impotent to resist the 
power of a foreign foe; while the lower 
classes, imitating their apathy, grew to re- 
gard the brutal excesses of the Persian 
soldiery, rather as a subject of coarse mer- 
riment than deep humiliation; and, in 
mimicking tlieir dress and manners, gave 
vent to feelings no less different from what 
may be termed the natural dignity of un- 
civilised man, than from the magnanimous 
forgiveness of injuries, which is the very 
crown of Chrialian virtue. 

The influence of Asuf Jah was now su- 
preme at Delhi. He was supported by the 
vizier, Kamer-oo-deen, with whom he was 
connected by intermarriage, and by a few 
leading families, who being, like himself, of 
Turki descent, were called the Turani no- 
bles. He was secretly opposed by a large 
number of malcontents, among whom the 
emperor was thought to be included; and thus 
the counsels of government were again weak 
and divided at a time when there was most 
need of energy and union. On the depar- 
ture of Nadir Shah, Bajee Kao sent a letter 

* A portable tent was constructed from the spoils ; 
tJie outside covered with scarlet broad cloth, and the 
inside with violet-satin, on which birds and beasts, 
trees and flowers, were depicted in precious stones. 
On either side the peacock-throne a screen extended, 
adorned with the ngures of two an^ls, also repre- 
sented in various-coloured gems. Even the tent- 
poles were adorned with jewels, and the pins were of 
massy gold. The whole formed a load for seven 
elephanu. This gorgeous trophy was broken up by 
Nadir Shah’s nephew and successor, Adii ShaJi.--* 


to the emperor, expressive of submission 
and obedience, together with if niwrur, or 
offering of 101 gold mohurs, and received in 
return a splendid khillutf'\ accompanied by 
assurances of general good-will, but not by 
the expected sunnud, or grant of the go- 
vernment of Malwa, an omission which the 
peishwa naturally attributed to a breach of 
faith on the part of the nizam. Had Bajee 
Kao, on this, as on previous occasions, 
chosen to advance to the gates of the capi- 
tal, and there insist on the confirmation of 
the agreement, he might have probably 
done so with impunity, so far as the Moguls 
were concerned; for Nadir Shah had 
ravaged the only provinces which the Mah- 
rattas had left intact; the imperial army 
was broken up, and the treasury completely 
empty. But Bajee Rao was liimself in a 
critical position : hostilities abroad, intrigue 
at home, crippled his ambitions plans, and 
surrounded him with debt and difficulty. 
His foreign foes were the Abyssinians of 
Jinjeera, and the turbulent sons of Kauhojee 
Angria, of Kolabah, a powerful chief, whose 
piracies (which he called levying chout on 
the sea) had rendered him a formidable 
enemy to the Portuguese and English. 

After the death of Kanhojee, in 1728, a 
contest ensued between his sons. Bajee 
Rao took part with one of them, named 
Mannajee, whom the Portuguese also at 
first assisted ; but, being disappointed of the 
expected reward, changed sides, and ap- 
peared in arras against him. For this in- 
constancy they paid dearly by the loss of 
their possessions in Salsette, Bassein, and 
the neighbouring parts of the Concan ; and 
hostilities were still being carried on, when 
the tacit refusal of the Delhi government to 
recognise his claims, induced the peishwa 
to direct his chief attention to his old an- 
tagonist, the nizam. Before recommencing 
hostilities in this quarter, it was necessary to 
provide against the coalition of the prithee 
nidhee with other domestic foes (of whom 
the chief was Rugojee Bhonslay, of Be- 
rar4 and the next in importance, Dummajee 

{ffemoiraof Khojeh Abdulkurreem^ a Cashmerian of 
distinction, in the service of Nadir Shah. Gladwin’s 
translation, Calcutta, 1788, p. 28.) 

t A khillut comprises a complete dress, or sir-pa 
(head to foot), with the addition of jewels, horse, 
elephant, and arms. 

t Parsojee, the founder of the Bhonslay family, 
from whom sp]«|^ the rajahs of Berar, being one of 
the first to tand^allegiance to Shao on his releass 
at the deathdff 4(Mrung£ebe, was promoted from the 
rank of a |rlv«te horseman to high position. Not- 
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Giiicowar, of Guzerat), who, envying his 
power, were plotting its overthrow, under 
pretence of emancipating their mutual sove- 
reign. This difficulty Bajee Rao met by 
engaging the Bhonslay chief in a remote 
expedition into the Carnatic ; but another, 
of a different character, remained behind. 
The vast army he had kept up, and the 
necessity of giving high rates of pay, in 
order to outbid the nizam, and secure the 
best of the Deccan soldiery, had induced 
him to incur an expenditure which he had 
no means of meeting.* The troops were in 
arrears, and, consequently, clamorous and 
i inclined to mutiny. His financial arrange- 
j ments would appear to have been far inferior 
I to those of Sevajee ; and, as a nation, the 
I Mahrattas, from various causes, no longer 
I found war a profitable employment. Still, 

I Bajee Rao persisted in endeavouring to 
I carry out his ambitious designs, and taking 
i advantage of the absence of the nizam, snr- 
I rounded the camp of his second son, Nasir 
I Jung, who had been left in charge of the 
viceroyalty. The defence was carried on 
with such unlooked-for vigour, that after 
some months of active hostility, the peishwa 
became convinced that his means were in- 1 
adequate to the task he had undertaken, 
and entered into an accommodation with 
his young and energetic opponent. The 
prudence of the general triumphed over the 
rash valour of the soldier; yet it was a 
moment when many in his position would 
I have been inclined to struggle on ; for it 
i would appear, that his retreat to court was 
i cut off by the machinations which he had 
' sought to circumvent by procuring the ab- 
' sence of Rugojee Bhonslay. Addressing 
his mahapoorooshj or spiritual adviser, he 

withstanding the coincidence of his surname with that 
of the rajah, they do not appear to have been related. 

• The soucars, or bankers, to whom he already 
owed a personal debt of many lacs of rupees, refused 
to make any further advances ; and he forcibly de- 
I scribes his embarrassments, by declaring — “ I have 
' fallen into that hell of being beset by creditors ; and 
; to pacify soucars and silUdars (military commanders), 

I I am falling at their feet till I have rubbed the skin 
j from my forehead” — a figurative expression, used in 
I allusion to the Hindoo custom of placing the fore- 
I head at the threshold of the temple, or at the feet 
' of the idol, in humble supplication. 

t HUtory of the Mahrattae^ vol. i., p. 5d9. The 
manner of his death does not appear. 

t Bajee Kao left three sons — Balajee Bajee Rao, 
Hugonat Rao, or Ragoba (who was at one time 
I much connected with the English), and Shumsheer 
I Bahadur, to whom, though the illegitimate offspring of 
; a Mohammedan woman, and brought up in that creed, 

I he bequeathed all his claims and possessions in Bun- 


writes — "I am involved in difficulties, in 
debt, and in disappointments, and like a 
man ready to swallow poison: near the 
rajah are my enemies ; and should I at this 
time go to Sattara, they will put their feet 
on my breast. I should be thankful if I 
could meet death.^t After such an avowal, 
there is something strange and startling in 
the fact that Bajee Rao set off suddenly, 
with his army, towards Hindoostan, with 
what object is not known, but ouly lived to 
reach the Nerbudda, on whose banks he 
expired in April, 1740.t 

Rugojee Bhonslay, although about be- 
sieging Tricliinopoly when he heard of the 
death of his rival, instantly hastened to 
Sattara; but being obliged to leave the 
greater part of his army behind him, had 
no sufficient force to cope with Balajee 
Bajee Rao, who asserted his hereditary 
claim to succeed to the office of his father ; 
neither was Dummajee Guicowar ready to 
take the field. In this conjuncture, Rugojee 
proposed that Bappoojee Naik,} a connec- 
tion, but bitter foe (because a disappointed 
creditor of the late peishwa^s), should be ap- 
pointed to the vacant position; and very 
large sums were offered to Sliao, on condi- 
tion of his seconding the arrangement. 

These attempts failed ; and Balajee Bajee 
Rao was formally appointed by the rajah. 
Being answerable for his father's debts, 
he was immediately assailed by Bappoojee 
Naik with the harassing pertinacity fre- 
quently exercised by Mahratta creditors. || 
From this persecution, his own efforts, ably 
seconded by the influence aud credit of his 
dewan (treasurer, or high steward), relieved 
him; and, after more than a year spent in 
internal arrangements, he prepared to resist 

delcund. The names of the peishwas (first Balajee, 
then Baiee, and now Balajee Bajee, combined) will, 
it is to be feared, confuse the reader j but the allite- 
ration is unavoidable. 

§ Brahmin soucars and money-changers assume 
the appellation of Naik. 

]{ A species of dunning, called tuquazii, is practised 
as a trade. Several men, hired for the purpose, fol- 
low the debtor wherever he goes, and establish 
themselves at the door of his house, subsisting all 
the while upon the food with which the invariable 
custom of the country obliges him to suppljir them. 
If humble petitions and insolent demands alike fail, 
the creditor himself sometimes resorts to the last 
expedient (as Bappoojee Naik did in the present 
instance), by the practice of rfAurna— that is, by 
taking up his position in person, as a dun, and oIh 
serving a rigid fast, in which his unfortunate debtor 
is compellea by that powerful agent, public opinioHi 
to imitate him, even at the hazard of starvatioAi 
until he can induce him to raise the siege. 
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the encroachments of inimical Mahratta 
chiefs, and to demand the government of 
Malwa from the Delhi court. 

In the, interim, no endeavour had been 
made by the Mogul party in the Deccan to 
take advantage of the dissensions in the 
Mahratta state. The active viceroy, the 
successful opponent of Bajee Bao, had been 
fully occupied in rebellion against his own 
father, the nizam, who, in 1741, marched into 
the Deccan to oppose his refractory represen- 
tative, and received, during his progress, a 
personal visit from the new peishwa, together 
with the assistance of a body of troops. 

Bugojee Bbouhlay, upon the failure of his 
political schemes at Sattara, returned to the 
Carnatic, and after the successful termination 
of the campaign, by the surrender of Trichi- 
nopoly and the capture of Chunda Saliib, 
the soubahdar (or, according to the English 
phrHse,tbc nabob), he sent a force into Bengal 
under his Brahmin minister, Bhaskur Punt. 

At this period, the viceroyalty of Bengal 
was possessed by Ali Verdi Khan (some- 
times called Mobabet Jung.) This celebrated 
individual was of Turki descent, and had 
been promoted by Shuja Khan, the late 
viceroy, to the subordinate government of 
Behar. After his death, Ali Verdi turned 
his arms against Serferaz Khan, the son and 
successor of his late patron, sIcvf him in 
battle, and usurped the government, for 
which be obtained an imperial firman by 
di**! of large bribes and liypocritical as- 
surances of devoted submission. He made 
a determined resistance to Bhaskur Punt;* 
but, alarmed by the advance of Bugojee in 
person, he besought the emperor to assist 
him in the defence of the province ; and this 

• Ali Verdi Khan was encam^icd at Midnapore, 
when he heard of the approach ot Bhaskur Bunt, at 
the head of 40,000 horse. Hu marched to Burdwan, 
and there strove to bring on a general engagement, 
which the Maliratlas of course avoided, and ravaged 
the environs with fire and sword, offering, however, 
to evacuate the country on payment of ten lacs of 
rupees. This Ali Verdi refused j and resolving to 
force his way to Moorshedabad, issued orders 
that the heavy baggage and camn-followcrs should 
remain at Burdwan. Instead of obeying, the people, ! 
terrified at the idea of being left to the mercy of the 
enemy, persisted in accompanying the retreotinj^ 
army; and the result was, that on the first day^s 
march, the Mahrattas surrounded the line, and cap- 
tured the chief part of the stores, artillery, and tents. 
TTie sum previously demanded as the price of peace 
was ofibred, but rejected ; Bhaskur Punt would now 
accept nothing less than a crore of rupees (a million 

sterling), with the surrender of all the elephants, 
j AU Verdi refhsed these degrading terms, and con- 
tinued bis retreat, for three days, through a fiat 


request resulted 1q an appeal far aid to the 
peishwa, seconded by the long- withheld grant 
of the viceroyalty of Malwa. 

Such an invitation would have been at all 
times welcome ; for the Mahrattas were in- 
variably ‘solicitous to find excuses for inter- 
fering in the affairs of the various provinces 
still more or less subject to Mogul rule, and 
were ever labouring silently to increase their 
influence. In the present instance, Balajee 
Bajcc was especially glad to be called in to 
act as an auxiliary against his private foe, 
and immediately marching by Allahabad 
and Behar, he reached Moorshedabad in 
time to protect it from Bugojee, who was 
approaching from the south-west. After 
receiving from Ali Verdi the payment of an 
assignment granted to him by the court of 
Delhi on the arrears of the revenue of 
Bengal, the peishwa marched against the 
invader, who retired before him, but was 
overtaken, and suffered a rout and the loss 
of his baggage before lie was completely 
driven out of the province, a.d. 1743. The 
reprieve thus purchased for Bengal only 
lasted about two years; for the peishwa, 
who, ill the name of his sovereigu, Bajah 
Shao, wielded the power of the head of a 
confederacy of chiefs, rather than that of a 
despotic ruler, found it necessary to come 
to terms with Bugojee, by ceding to him the 
right of levying tribute in all Bengal and 
Behar, if not also in Allahabad and Oude. 
Bhaskur Punt was again sent to invade 
Bengal (1745), and proceeded with success, 
until ho suffered himself to be inveigled 
into an interview with Ali Verdi Klian, by 
whom he was treacherously murdered. Of 
twenty-two principal officers, only one (Ilu- 

country, amid heavy rains, constantly harassed by 
the enemy, and greatly distressed for food and .shelter. 
On the fourth morning ho reached Cutwa ; and al- 
though the foC had been beforehand with him, by 
setting on fire the magazines of grain, enough 
remained to afford means of subsistence to the 
famishing soldiery until further supplies could be 
procured. Yusuf AU Khan, one of Ali Verdi’s 
generals, stales, that the first day of the march, 
he and seven nobles shared between them about one 
poundVweight of kichery (boiled rice, mixed with 
pulse) ; the next, they had a few pieces of a sweet con- 
fection f the third, a smaU quantity of carrion, which, 
while it was cooking, was eagerly watched by others, 
who could not be refused a single mouthful. The 
common soldiers strove to maintain life on the bark 
of trees, leaves, grafts, and ants. — (See 
Mutakheriny done into English by a Frenchman, in 
3 voU.'jlto.) This translation, though full of gallicisms, 
is of grekt value to inquirers on Indian history ; since 
the' labours of General Briggs, as yet, extend 
01^ the first part of the first volume. 
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gojee Guicowar) escaped, having been left colony, composed chiefly of Eusofzeis and 
in charge of the camp, and by him the army other n'orth-eastern tribes, who had acquired 
was conducted back to Berar. No long time possession of the country east of the Ganges, 
elapsed before an opportunity to revenge from Oude to the mountains, and, under a 
this perfidious massacre arose, as a direct chief named Ali Mohammed, had attained 
consequence of the crime itself; forMustapha to so much importance, as to be with diffi- 
Khan, the leader of a body of Afghans who cultv reduced to even temporary submission, 
had borne the chief part in it, quarrelled Turbulent and rebellious as subjects, they 
with Ali Verdi for withholding the promised were yet more dangerous as neighbours; and 
reward — namely, the government of Behar. scarcely had tranquillity been partially re- 
Both parties were well aware that assassina- stored in the territory above designated, 
tion was an expedient likely enough to be before a formidable combination of Afghans, 
attempted, and soon came to open hostilities, in their own dominions, threatened India 
in which the Afghans supported their coun- with another desolating irruption. The chief 
trymen. Rugojee Bhonslay took advantage cause was an event which, above all others, 
of this sta.te of affairs to invade Orissa, where would have been least expected to contribute 
he obtained possession of several districts, to such a result — namely, the assassination 
and named 30,000,000 rupees as the sum of Nadir Shah, the spoiler of Hindoostan, 
for which he would spare the remainder, and whose leading share in the expulsion of the 
quit the country. Before narrating the result hated Afghan dynasty and victories over the 
of these proceedings, which occupied several Turks, had gained him a degree of renown 
i years, it is necessary, for the sake of the which, despite his crimes, made him the 
chronological succession of events, to return boast of his subjects. On returning to Per- 
to the court of Delhi. On the departure of sia, he was received with the utmost enthu- 
Asuf Jah for the Deccan, a. d. 1741, his place siasm; and the troops whom he had trained 
at court was taken by his son, Ghazi-oo- and led to conquest, gloried in the renown of 
deen, the son-in-law of the vizier, Kamer- their successful leader. At first, it appeared 
j oo-decn. These two nobles, being closely as if he were disposed to use his ill-gotten 
! united by political and by domestic ties, re- wealth for the relief and improvement of his 
I sisted successfully many intrigues and com- kingdom ; but it soon became evident, that i 
I binations ; but they fought with the same the hardening influence of rapine and 
i unholy weapons that were employed against slaughter had extinguished every better ; 
: them. Treacherous and sanguinary deeds impulse, fostered his evil passions, and 
I became frequent, offering unmistakable evi- rendered the once enterprising adventurer 
j dcnce of the weakness as well as wickedness nothing better than a cruel and capricious 
I of those who bore sway, and indicating to coward. Even his ability and energy in 
i all accustomed to watch the decline of war seemed to fail; and his latest proceedings 
j national power, its rapidly-approaching dis- against the Turks evinced little of his early 
I solution. The only person who appears skill. When this contest was terminated by 
I to have profited by the bitter medicine of a treaty, Nadir Shah, no longer occupied by i 
i adversity, was the emperor ; he became a external hostilities, gave free vent to his 
I wiser and a better man : but long-continued fierce, savage, and dastardly nature, and 
I habits of ease and indolence are not to be instead of the boast, became the terror and 
I lightly broken ; and he gladly sought refuge execration of his country. All around him 
in the devotion of the closet, from the cares, trembled for fear of becoming the object of 
vexation, and intrigue which beset the suspicious which their slavish submission 
council-chamber. Nevertheless, while he served only to increase. Among other 
lived, the royal name was respectable, and atrocities, he accused his eldest son of having 
his prudence sustained the tottering fabric incited an attempt to kill him by a shot, 
of the state from falling into total min ; but which slightly wounded him while traversing 
be could not repair the unwieldy fabric.^^* a forest in one of his campaigns ; and. 
Of the various communities whose separate although there appeared no reason to think 
existence was more or less fostered at the that the assassin was not one of the enemy, 
expense of the empire, the only one against the unhappy prince was blinded at the com- 
which Mohammed Shah took’ the field in mand of his still more unhappy father, who, 
person, after the departure of the Persians, in a paroxysm of gloom and remorse,^ subse- 
was that founded by the Rohillas, an Afghan queutly caused no less than fifty of hit chief 
• Scott's HUiory ofih^ Deccan, vol. ii, p. 228. nobles to be put to death, because \hey had 
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witnessed tlie execution of his wicked sen- 
tence without one prayer for mercy .*< Covet- 
ousness was one of the distinguishing vices 
of his advancing age; and, instead of pursuing 
his avowed intention of relieving the Per- 
sians from the pressure of taxation by means 
of his enormous private wealth, he became 
extortionate and oppressive, as if ravaging a 
conquered territory. Disaffection and re- 
volts ensued, and afforded pretexts for 
fresh cruelties. Whole cities were depopu- 
lated; towers of heads raised to commemorate 
their ruin ; eyes were torn out ; tortures in- 
flicted; and no man could count for a 
moment on his exemption from death in 
torments. t The mad fury of Nadir was 
aggravated by his knowledge of the angry 
feelings excited, at the time of his accession, 
by the prohibition of the Sheiah doctrines, 
and the confiscation of the lands and stipends 
of the priests, and his conviction that, after 
all, the people generally, maintained the for- 
bidden opinions. At length, he came to 
regard every Persian as his enemy, and 
entertained for his protection a band of 
Uzbeg mercenaries, placing his entire confi- 
dence on them and the Afghans, taiting a 
delight in aggrandising these, his former 
enemies, at the expense of his own country- 
men. To such a height had his madness 
attained, that he actually ordered the Afghan 
chiefs to rise suddenly upon the Persian 
guard, and seize the persons of the chief 
nobles ; but the project being discovered, 
the intended victims conspired in turn; and 
a body of them, including the captain of 
Nadiras guard, and the chief of his own tribe 
of Afshar, entered his tent at midnight, and 
after a moment’s involuntary pause — when 
challenged by the deep voice at which they 
had so often trembled — rushed upon the 
king, who, being brought to the ground by 
a sabre-stroke, begged for life, and attempted 

• Elphinstone’s Indian vol. ii., p. 652. 

t The sole exception is that afforded by his desire to 
encourage commerce ; but even this was, for the most 
part, only another incentive to despotic and harsh 
measures. To foreign traders he, however, extended 
protection ; and Jonas Hanway, the eminent mer- j 
chant, who visited his camp at a time when all Persia 
was devastated by his exactions, obtained an order 
that the property of which he had been plundered, 
during a rebellion at Asterabad, should be restored, 
or compensation given instead. 

X Elphinstone, vol. ii., p. 663, on the authority of 
Pdre Bazin, a Jesuit, who acted as physician to Nadir 
Shah‘ during the last years of his life. Malcolm 
states, that being suddenly aroused from sleep, the 
king started up, and had slnin two of the meaner 
assassins before a blow from Salah Beg, the captain 
of his guards, deprived him of life. 


to rise, but soon expired beneath the repeated 
blows of the conspirators. J 

With the morning light, the rumour oi 
this sanguinary deed spread alarm and 
amazement throughout the army. The 
Afghans, under the command of a young 
chief, named Ahmed Khan, the head of the 
Abdalli tribe, were joined by the Uzbegs in 
an effort made in the hope of being still in 
time to rescue Nadir Shah; but being re- 
pulsed, and finding that the Shah was really 
dead, they marched to Candahar, obtained 
possession of that city, and captured a large 
convoy of treasure on its way from Cabool 
and Sinde to the Persian treasury. Ali, 
the nephew of the murdered monarch, was 
placed on the vacant throne under the name 
of Adil Shah,§ and, during his short and 
inglorious reign, had probably neither the 
ability nor inclination to interfere with the 
proceedings of Ahmed Khan, who, having 
rapidly extended his influence over the 
neighbouring tribes and countries, including 
Balkh, Sinde, Cashmere, and other pre- 
viously-conquered provinces, was, in the 
course of a few months, formally declared 
king of Candahar. In the plains and cities 
he established absolute authority ; but the 
Afghan tribes retained their internal govern- 
ment : Beloochistan, Seestan, and some other 
places remained under their native chiefs, 
but owned allegiance and military service. 
Without, however, waiting the settlement of 
all the above-named countries, Ahmed Shah 
directed his attention to India as a means 
of employing his army and increasing his 
pecuniary resources. The coronation fes- 
tivities were scarcely concluded before he 
marched to the eastward, and, having rapidly 
subjugated all the territory as far as the 
Indus, proceeded to invade the Punjaub. 
The viceroy being in revolt, could claim no 
aid from the Delhi government ; and Ahmed, 

§ To assuage the fears of the guilty chiefs by 
whom he was raised to the throne, Adil Shah pub- 
licly but falsely declared, that he had himself incited 
the deed by which Persia had been relieved from the 
curse of a despot, who delighted in blood. This 
character was equally applicable to himself j for he 
slew the unfortunate blind prince, Reza Kooli, and 
thirteen of Nadir’s sons and grandsons, sparing only 
Shah Kokh, a lad of fourteen, who was afterwards 
protected in his residence at Meshhed, by Ahmed 
Shah, who possessed dependencies immediately to 
the east of that city^ All the assassins of Nadir did 
not escape with iz^unity ; for the Afshar leader, 
having incurred ih# displeasure of Adil Shah, was 
delivered over to the vengeance of the female rela- 
tives of the murdebd monarch, by whom he was cut 
to pieces.— (Mslcohn’s History of JPersia, vol. ii., 
p. 56.) 
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with little difficulty, triumphed over the 
feeble opposition offered to his usurpations, 
and occupied Lahore and other towns on 
the road to the Sutlej. News of his approacli 
had reached the court, and Prince Ahmed, 
the heir-apparent, with Kamer-oo-deen, the 
vizier, at the head of the Mogul army, were 
sent to arrest his progress.* Tliey had taken 
possession of the fords of the Sutlej ; but the 
Candahar king, despite the inferior number 
of his troops, resolved to force a passage; 
and having succeeded in crossing at an 
unguarded, because unfordablc part, left the 
enemy in his rear, and advancing against 
Sirhiiid, captured that place, together with 
the baggage, stores, and guns deposited 
therein. The Moguls, intimidated by the 
rapidity of these movements, intrenched their 
camp, soon after which the vizier was shot 
by a cannon-ball ; but the army continued 
to repel the assaults of the Dooranis (as the 
Abdallis were now termcd),t and on the 
tenth day succeeded in effecting their com- 
plete defeat, obliging them to march off 
liomeward during the ensuing night. 

Mohammed Shah expired within a month 
of this victory (a.d. 1748), and his only son, 
Ahmed, ascended the throne. For the first 
time from the commencement of the Indian 
annals of the house of Timur — in the be- 
ginning of the 15th century — the succession 
was uncontested. J In truth, it was a woe- 
ful heritage — little to be coveted by the 
most ambitious pretender. 

llelgn of Ahmed Shah , — The events of the 
next eighteen years can scarcely be woven 
into a connected narrative. The Great I 
Mogul is no longer the chief feature in the 
picture ; his proceedings have ceased to 
form the centre around which all other inci- 
dents could be easily and naturally grouped ; 
the governors of provinces, from simple ser- 
viints of the crown, having become indepen- 
dent powers, whose assistance their nominal 
sovereign was glad to purchase, at any cost, 
to ward off a foreign foe. 

After the battle of Sirhind, the victor sent 
a governor to the Punjaub, believing that 

• Elpliinstone states his force at 12,000 men; 
Elliot’s Hajiz JRehmet at 15,fK)0| but the Siyar-uU 
Mutakherin at 67,000 horse. 

t By the advice of a dervish, who had predicted 
hia future greatness, Ahmed as.sumed the title of 
Door-dowran (the pearl of the age) ; and the Abdalli 
tribe took the name of Doorani. 

X The accession of Jehangeer can scarcely he 
deemed an exception, since opposition was attempted 
before the death of Akber ; and by Prince Khoorum 
within four months after, 

2 A 


important province secured to the empire by 
the retreat of the Afghan monarch ; but this 
latter, on learning that the prince had been 
recalled to Delhi, by tlie illness of his father, 
turned back before he had reached the 
Indus, and forced from the newly-appointed 
viceroy an engagement to pay a permanent 
tribute. Ahmed Shah, anxious to form 
connections which should enable him to 
provide against the incursions of his turbu- 
lent neighbour, offered the “ ink-stand of the 
vizierat'^§ to Asuf Jah, who had become 
reconciled to his son, Nasir Jung, and was 
employed in consolidating his own power 
over the territories in the Deccan, conquered 
with so much difficulty by the most powerful 
of the house of Timur, and so easily snatched 
from their feeble dcsccndauts. The nizam 
declined the proffered office, on account of 
his great age, and died, shortly after, at 
Boorhanpoor, in his ninety-sixth ycar.|| 

Nasir Jung assumed his father’s govern- 
ment, and Sufelur Jung (son and successor 
of Sadut Khan) became vizier, on condition 
of retaining likewise the viceroyalty of 
Oude. In the northern part of tliat pro- 
vince, the Rohillas had again become for- 
midable, and the efforts of the imperial 
force were directed to their suppression. 
Sufdur Jung acted in this matter with 
shameless ingratitude,^ ami liis ill-tlis- 
ciplined troops sacked their own town 
of Bara (famous for being peopled by 
Scyeds), and massacred such of the inhabi- 
tants as attempted resistance. The Ro- 
liillas, though greatly inferior in number, 
gained a complete victory ; wounded the 
vizier, set the imperial power at defiance, 
and penetrated to Allahabad. In this emer- 
gency, the common error was committed of 
avoiding one danger by incurring another 
involving greater, though less immediate 
hazard. Mulliar Rao Ilolcar, and Jeiapa 
Sindia, had been recently scut to Malwa by 
the peishwa: to them Sufdur Jung now 
applied for aid ; as also to Suraj Mul, rajah 
of the Jats. With these auxiliaries, he de- 
feated the Rohillas, in a pitched battle ; 

§ An ornamtMited ink-stand, or rather ink-horn, is 
the insignia of office worn by viziers. 

II Or 104 lunar years, according to the Moliarn- 
medan mode of computation ; their years consisting 
of 13 months — of 28 days 6 hours each. 

^ He induced Kaium Khan Bungush, the Afghan 
governor of Furruckabad,to conduct the war against 
his own countrymen. Kaium was slain in battle, 
and his employer strove to dispossess the widow of 
the chief part of her legitimate possessions, but with 
no avail; for the people rose upon his representative, 
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drove them into the lower branches of the 
llimalayii, about the Kuinaon range, which 
forma their iiortli-eastcni boundary, and by 
authorising the Mahrattas to levy the pro- 
mised subsidy on the conquered territory, 
soon rccViced his foes to such straits for sub- 
aisteiiec, that they submitted, on the sole 
condition of receiving the assignment of a 
few villages for their chiefs. 

In the Deccan many important changes 
had occurred since 1715, when Rugojee 
Bhonslay, taking advantage of the rebellion 
of Mustapha Khan, had invaded Orissa. The 
defeat of the Afghans, and the fall of their 
leader, in an attempt to ol)tain pos.scssion of 
Behar, relieved Aii Verdi from one dangerous 
foe, and enabled him to direct his efforts to 
the expulsion of the Mahrattas. In this un- 
dertaking he was less successful ; driven off 
at one point, they attacked another, fighting 
ever in true Cossack* stylo, until Ali Verdi, 
in 1751, weary of beholding his fertile plains 
desolated by their incursions, and possibly 
influenced l)y the craving for quiet, natural 
to the old age of even men of war, bought 
off the invadi'rs by the cession of Cuttack 
(the southern division of Orissa), and an en- 
gagement for the annual payment of twelve 
lacs of rupees, as the ehout of Bengal and 
Behar. This very inadequate sum, Rugo- 
jec was doubtless induced to accept by the 
necessity of returning to the Deccan, whore 
the renewal of internal strife among the 
]\IahraLt.i8, and the quarrels and intrigues of 
the sons of Asuf Jah, together with the am- 
bitious projects of M. Bussy, the French 
leader, warned every wandering chief to 
guard his home interests. 

The death of Sliao, in 1750, gave the 
expected signal for a struggle between the 
peishwa and his rivals. The rajah was 
childless, and had not complied with the 
Hindoo custom of adopting an heir. His 
wife, Sawatri Bye, an intriguing and ambi- 
tious woman, had strongly urged the claims 
of the nearest relative, the rajah of Kola- 
poor ; but Shao, who, after remaining for 
some years in a state of imbecility, had 
shortly before his death recovered his 
senses, rejected this candidate, because he 
also was without oftspring, and declared 
that he had received a private intimation 

and called in the Rohillas, against whom the vizier 
took the field in person. — (Scott, vol. ii., p. 225.) 

• The Mahrattas have borrowed this term from 
the Moguls, finding it perfectly applicable to their 
favourite mode of warfare. 

t Of the annual revenue, estimated * at about 


of the existence of a posthumous son of 
Sevajee II., who had been concealed by 
Tara Bye. The story sounded sufficiently 
improbable : but the peishwa and Tara Bye 
agreed in asserting its truth ; and the former 
procured from the rajjih an instrument, 
transferring to him all the powers of the | 
government, on condition of his maintaining 
the royal dignity in the house of Sevajee, 
through its newly-discovered representative 
and his descendants. Whether this docu- 
ment was authentic or not, the peishwa 
acted as if it had lieen so, by placing the ! 
alleged grandson of Tara Bye on the throne, 
with the title of Ram Raja, and by removing 
all obstacles to his own supremacy either by 
force, fraud, or bribery. The prithee nidhee 
w'us seized and thrown into prison, and 
Sawatri Bye goaded into performing suttee, 
in accordance with her own declaration, 
made before her husband’s death, to dis- 
guise her real designs. Rugojee Bhonslay, 
who was anxious to prosecute his annual 
incursions into Bengal — not having then 
come to the above-mentioned agreement 
with Ali Verdi — formally acknowledged the 
succession of Ram Raja, receiving, in return, 
a portion of the confiscated lands of the 
prithee nidhee, and other concessions ; 
while the good-will of Holcar and Sindia 
was secured by assignments of almost the 
entire revenue of Malwa.f Believing his path 
now clear, Balajee Bajee left the rajah at 
Sattara, under tlic control of Tara Bye, and 
starting from Poona, to which place he 
had before transferred his residence, and 
which may be henceforth considered as the 
Mahratta capital, proceeded to take part in 
the civil that had broken out between 
the sons of the late nizam. He was speedily 
recalled to Delhi by the machinations of 
Tara Bye, who, having vainly endeavoured 
to induce her weak and timid grandchild to I 
assert his independence, and set aside the 
dominant influence of the peishwa, vehe- 
mently declared, that she believed he was, 
after all, no true descendant of Sevajee, but 
a base-born Gonedulec,J having been 
changed, at nurse, by the cottagers to 
whose chirge he had been confided; then 
throwing him into a damp, stone dungeon, 
with the coarsest grain doled out as food, 

£1,500,000, £750,000 was allotted to Holcar; 
£650,000 to Sindia ; and £100,000 to Puar and 
other chiefs.— (Duff’s Mahrattas, vol. ii., p. 40.) 

t The Ooneduleea are a low cast of musicians, in 
I the house of one of whem Rajah Ram (according to 
the Biaiement of Tara Bye) had been first concealed. 



I THE EMPEROR, AHMED SHAH, 

the old virago assumed the government in 
i her own name, and called in the assistance 
i of Dnmmajee Guicowar, wlio had previously 
refused to acknowledge the succession of 
Ram Rajah. Dummajee was treacherously 
j captured by the pcishwa at a pretended 
' friendly interview, and his army completely 
dispersed. Tara Bye proved a more trouble- 
some opponent, being regarded by the people 
as the rightful regent ; besides which, popular 
I superstition attributed to her the possession 
of supernatural power ; but whether she was 
j a deo or a dyt — that is, a good or an evil 
i spirit — was a disputed point, though one on 
' which most persons, acquainted with her 
I character and history, would scarcely cntcr- 
! I tain much doubt. 

At Delhi, another revolution was impend- 
j ing. During the absence of the vizier in 
I Rohilcund, the Doorani king had extorted 
! from the emperor the cession of the Pun jaub ; 

I and this arrangement, though it would seem 
! to have been almost inevitable, the vizier 
I made the pretext for insult and reproach; 

! and soon after, vented his jealous spleen by 
the assassination of J a weed, a eunuch much 
favoured by the emperor and his mother, at 
a banquet to which the victim had been 
purposely invited. Exasperated by this out- 
, rage, Alunod Shah turned to the ameer- 
ool-omra for aid against the vizier. 'I'liis 
I young man, named Shaab-oo-deen,* was 
grandson to Asuf Jah, and had inherited too 
I much of his ancestor’s unprincipled am- 
’ bition to hesitate taking any part that pro- 
' niised to gratify his dominant ])assion; he, 
tlicreforc, gladly sided with the emperor 
against the very man whoso patronage had 
placed him in an influential position. A 
I civil war ensued, determined not by one 
j groat battle, but carried on for six months 
I in daily combats in the streets, during which 
time the vizier being a Sheiah, and his oppo- 
I nont a Sunni, the war-cry of their respective 
adherents was the test-word of either sect. 
Becoming wearied of this unprofitable con- 
test, the rival ministers came to terms; ami 
I . the unhappy monarch, betrayed by both, 

I j made an effort to assert his independence; 

I i but being captured by the ^lahratta auxili- 
I Juries of his treacherous servants, under 
! Mulhar Rao, was delivered over into the 
I hands of the amecr-ool-omra, by whom he 
was deposed and blinded, together with the 
queen his mother, a.d. 1754. 

* Ho also bore his father’s and grandfather’s title 
I of Ghazi-oo-deen ; but to avoid confusion, I have 
I adhered to his original appellation. 
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Alumgeer II . — Under this name a prince 
of the blood was placed on the vacant throne 
hy Shaab-oo-deen, who, upon the death of 
the vizier, which happened about this 
time (at Lucknow, the capital of Oiule), took 
upon himself the vacant office, and soon 
afterwards marched towards Lahore, sccretly'^ 
hoping to take advantage of the state of 
atfiiirs in the Piinjaiib. Upon the death 
of the Mogul governor, whom Ahmed Shah 
had continued in his office after the cession, 
his infant son had been appointed to the 
viceroyalty under the tutelage of his mother. | 
It so happened, tliat Shaab-oo-deen had been ! 
affianced to the daughter of the late viceroy, 
and he now approached on pretence of claim- 
ing his bride. Ifiic marriage festivities were in 
course of celebration, when a sudden attack 
was made upon the town, and the governess 
captured in her bed. AVliilc being conveyed 
to the camp, she vehemently denounced the 
treachery which liad hern practised, declar- 
ing, that the vengeance of Ahmed yhali 
would be swift and terrible. Her prediction ! 
was verified: the Doorani king mjirelicd I 
rapidly from Canclahar, passed through the i 
Puujaub withoiH op[)osition, and advanced ] 
upon Delhi to e nforce his demand of pccii- i 
niary compensation. The culprit escaped 
through the intercession of his mother-in- 
law, whom he had ronirived to conciliate; 
but the devoted city was again given over 
to pillage and slauglitcr, Abmccl Shall, if i 
willing, being quite unable to restrain the i 
excesses of his soldiery. A dctacljinont 
was sent into Bengal to levy a contribution, ! 
and Alinicd proceeded in person to Agra, j 
against the Jats, with a simdar object. The 1 
troops enforced his exactions by the most 
barbarous methods, and found, in bigotry, 
ail excuse and incentive fur the indiilgonco 
of their natural ferocity. Tiic ancient and 
venerated city of Muttra was surprised dur- 
ing the celcbralioii of a religious festival, and 
the defenceless worshippers massacred with- 
out distinction of sex or age. 

Happily, the career of these destroyers 
was stopped by the excessive heat, wliich i 
occasioned an alarming mortality among 
them, and compelled Ahmed Shah to re- 
nounce the siege of the citadel of Agra, 
which was defended by a Mogul governor, 
and be content with the money already 
levied. Before returning to liis own terri- I 
torics, he married a princess of the liouse 
of Timur, and affianced anotlicr to his son, 
afterwards Timur Shah. lie also caused aii 
able and enterprising Rohilla chief, named 
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Nujceb-oo-dowla, to be appointed ameer- 
ool-omra at the especial request of the 
emperor, 'vvlio hoped to find in him a coun- 
terpoise afijainst his intriguing vizier. This 
scheme failed j for Shaab-oo-deen called in 
tlic assistance of the Mahrattas, under 
!lago])a (brother to the peishwa), who had 
recently acquired notoriety by his proceed- 
ings in Guzerat, and in levying contributions 
on the Rajpoot states. Thus aided, the 
vizier forcibly re-established his paramount 
influence in Delhi, the prince, afterwards 
Shah Alum, having first escaped to a place 
of safety, and Nujeeb to his own country 
about Scharunpoor, to the north of Delhi. 

The ascendancy of his ally being se- 
cured, Ragoba next turned his attention to 
the Runjaub, where a turbulent chief, named 
Adina Beg, whose whole career had been a 
series of intrigues, was plotting the over- 
throw of Ahmed Shalds sway l)y means of 
the Sikhs, who, during the late disorders, 
had again become considerable. Ragoba, 
seeing in this disorganisation the promise 
of an easy conquest, marched to Lahore 
(May, 1758), and took possession of the 
whole of the Punjaub, the Dooranis retiring 
across the Indus without hazarding a battle. 
The death of Adina Beg threw the power 
wholly into the hands of the Mahrattas, 
who now began to talk unreservedly of 
their plans for the obtainment of unques- 
tioned supremacy over the wliolc of Ilin- 
dnostan. Tlicso pretensions, thougli little 
likely tu be vigorously contested by the no- 
minal emperor, were opposed to the interests 
of various individuals, especially of Shnja- 
oo-dowla, who had succeeded his father, 
Sufdur Jung, in the government of Oude, 
and who now joined his hereditary foes, 
Nujceb-oo-dowla and the Rohillas, against 
the common enemy. The first result of 
this alliance was the invasion of Rohilcund 
by the Mahrattas, and the destruction of 
1,300 villages in little more than a mouth : 
but Shuja marched from Lucknow to the 
relief of his allies, and drove the invaders, 
with heavy loss, across the Ganges, obliging 
their leader, Duttajee Sindia, to conclude a 
peace, which he did the more readily on 
account of the reported approach of Ahmed 
Shah from Cabool, 

The retaliation of the Afghan ruler for 
the expulsion of his son from the Punjaub, 
had been retarded by the attempt of Nadir 
Khan, chief of the Beloochces, to establish his 
entire independence ; but this question was 
no sooner settled than Ahmed, for the fourth 


time, invaded India (September, 1759), ad- 
vancing by the southern road of Shikarpoor 
to the Indus, and marching along its banks 
to Peshawer, where he crossed the river and 
entered the Punjaub. The Mahrattas offered 
no obstacle ; and he continued his progress 
towards Delhi, avoiding the swollen rivers, 
keeping near the northern hills until he 
passed the Jumna, opposite Scherunpoor. 

The approach of the Afghans greatly 
alarmed the vizier, who, conscious of the 
friendly feeling existing between Ahmed 
Shah and the emperor, thought to remove 
an obstacle from his path, and ensure a safe 
tool, by causing the assassination of Alum- 
geer II. , and hurrying from the palace-prison 
of Selimglmr to the throne, another ill- 
fated descendant of Aurungzebe. 

Extinction of Mogul power . — The title of 
the prince brought forward by Shaab-oo- 
decu was never recognised; and the beir- 
Rjpparcnt (Shah Alum) being, happily for 
himself, beyond the reach of his father’s 
murderer, the strange confederacy of Mo- 
guls, Mahrattas, and Jats, against Doorani 
and Rohilla Afglians, had no crowned leader 
whose uncontested supremacy could afford a 
bond of union to all concerned. 

At this crisis, the question naturally arises 
— where were the Rajpoots, and how occu- 
pied, at an epoch so favourable for the 
assertion of national independence and in- 
dividual aggrandisement? Their eloquent 
historian, Colonel Tod, candidly admits, that, 
absorbed in civil strife, enfeebled by luxury, 
degraded by intrigue — their position, in no 
small degree, resembled that of the once 
powerful dynasty, whose most distinguished 
members they had opposed so bravely, or 
served so loyally. Yet, even had Mewar 
possessed a rana able and energetic as Pertap 
or Umra — Marwar, a rajah like Jeswunt or 
Ajeet; or Amber (Jeypoor), like Maun or 
Jcy Sing, it is still not probable that 
RajasPhan would have become the nucleus 
of a Hindoo empire. The characteristics of 
feudal confederacies are, under any circum- 
stances, scarcely consistent with compre- 
hensive and enlightened patriotism ; and the 
temporary alliances between Rajpoot states, 
formed in an hour of mutual peril, were 
thrown aside as soon as their immediate 
cause was removed. The spirit of clanship, 
unrestrained by higher and holier princi- 
ples, prompted in proud and ardent breasts 
many deeds which, at the first glance, seem 
grand and heroic, but when tried by the 
standard of Christian law, severe in its sim- 
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I plicity, are found to be fair- seeming fruit 
I rotten at the core. To raise the honour of 
1 a clan — to humble a rival — to avenge an 
I affront — these were objects to be gained at 
I any cost of blood or treasure, and without 
I regard to the character and true interest of 
the state. It was by taking advantage of the 
opportunities thus offered, and by becoming 
partisans in disputed successions, that the 
Mahrattas, as much by stratagem as by 
force, were enabled to levy chout over all 
Rajast'han. 

The Mahratta power was now at its 
zenith. The whole territory, from the Indus 
and Himalaya, on the north, to nearly the 
extremity of the Peninsula, was cither sub- 
jugated or tributary. The authority of the 
j)eishwa had become absolute, Tara Bye 
having, though ungraciously enough, been 
I compelled to enter into terms of peace. She 
I still, however, persisted in retaining the un- 
fortunate Rajah Ram in rigorous confinc- 
1 ment, a measure which entirely coincided 
with the views of the wily Brahmin, who 
j ensured its continuance by perpetually so- 
liciting its revocation. The army, no longer 
composed of predatory bands, now included 
, a large body of well-paid and well-mounted 
! cavalry, 10,000 infantry, and a train of artil- 
! lory. Nor were external signs of increasing 
I wealth and dominion wanting. The pomp 
, which had characterised the palmy daysof the 
' Delhi court, together with much of the cere- 
i ' monial of Rajpoot states, was now observed 
I I at Poona; and the peishwa and inferior 
I i ministers, possessing the comely forms and 
i courteous manners common among Concan 
! I Brahmins, bore their new-fled ged honours 
I I with natural dignity. The case was very 
I ! different with the field-officers, who, by cx- 
I I changing the rude but picturesque garb and 
I homely manners of former days, for the 
i cumbersome attire and wearisome conven- 
' tionalities, in which they rather caricatured 
I I than copied the Moguls, not only rendered 
I j themselves ridiculous, but really lost much 
efficiency in vain attempts to assume a 
stateliness of demeanour in correspondence 
with the cloth-of-gold uniforms in which 
their short, sturdy, active, little bodies were 
now encased. Their love of plunder had, 
however, undergone no change : they even 
seemed to have become more extortionate 

• The Bhow, or brother, is a term commonly ap- 
plied by the Mahrattas to cousins German. 

t Ragoba remained in the Deccan, having given 
offence by his improvidence in previous campaigns. 

J The Jats (who, according to Tod, are ** assuredly 


in proportion to their growing passion for 
ostentatious display. Their conduct, at this 
epoch, brought its own punishment; for, 
although there were 30,CKX) Mahratta horse 
in the field, in two bodies, at some distance 
from each other, when the Dooranis crossed 
the Jumna, the country people, exasperated 
by their depredations, kept them in com- 
plete ignorance of the movements of the 
enemy. Ahmed Shah was consequently 
enabled to prevent their junction; and, 
coming suddenly on the body under Dut- 
tajec Sindia, slew that chief and two-thirds 
of his force, while the other division was 
overtaken and almost destroyed by a de- 
tachment which had made an extraordinary 
march for that purpose. The news of this 
inauspicious commencement of the war, 
enraged but did not dispirit the Mahrattas, 
who prepared for a desperate and decisive 
encounter. The command of the assembled 
force was given to the pcishwa^s cousin, 
Sewdasheo Rao Bhow, commonly called the 
Bhow,* a brave soldier, but too violent and 
headstrong for a safe general. He was ac- 
companied by Wiswas Rao, the youthful 
son and heir-apparent of the peishwa, 
and by almost all the leading Mahratta 
chiefs.f The pressing necessity of uniting 
to repel the common foe of the Hin- 
doos, seems to have aroused even the Raj- 
poots from their apathy, and induced them 
to lay aside their private quarrels; for seve- 
ral Rajpoot detachments were sent to join 
the Mahratta force on its march from the 
Deccan, and Suraj Mul carac to meet them 
with 30,000 Jats. This experienced old 
chief beheld with dismay the gorgeous ap- 
pearance of the advancing cavalcade, and 
earnestly entreated the Bhow to leave his 
heavy baggage, infantry, and guns, under 
the protection of the strong forts in the Jat 
territory, and practise the same tactics 
which had so often proved successful ; 
urging, that if the war could only be pro- 
tracted, the Dooranis, who had been already 
many months in India, would probably bo 
constrained by the climate to withdraw to 
their native mountains. This judicious 
counsel, though seconded by the Mahratta 
chiefs, was haughtily rejected by their com- 
mander, who affected to despise the Jats;t 
treated Suraj Mul as a petty zemindar, 

a mixture of the Rajpoot and Yuti, Jit, or Jete races”) 
formed the chief part of tho agricultural popula- 
tion of Agra in tho reign of Aurungzebe, by whose 
persecutions they were driven to rebel and elect 
Choramun for their leader and rajah. 
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incapable of judging of politics on a large ] 
scale; and marched on, in defiance of all 1 
counsel, with his whole force to Delhi, which i 
was held by a small garrison of Dooranis and \ 
their partisans, Ghazi-oo-deen having sought i 
refuge ill the Jat country. The citadel ( 
yielded after a feeble defence. The Bhow ] 
triumphantly entered the ill-fated capital; ( 
defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines, for ( 
the sake of the rich ornaments which had ( 
I been spared by the Persians and Afghans ; 1 
tore down the silver ceiling of the hall of 
audience (which was coined into seventeen 
lacs of rupees) ; seized the throne, and all 
other royal ornaments ; and even talked of 
proclaiming Wiswas Rao emperor of India. 
Disgusted and alarmed by these rash and 
grasping proceedings, Suraj Mul returned 
to his own territory, and the Rajpoots like- 
wise withdrew from the confederacy. Ahmed 
Shah passed the rainy season on the fron- 
tier of Oude, and during that time suc- 
ceeded in procuring the co-operation of 
Shuja-oo-dowla. He then marched rapidly 
towards Delhi, and on reaching Cunjpoora, 
on the Jumna, learned that the Doorani 
garrison stationed there had been captured 
by the enemy, and put to the sword. In a 
paroxysm of rage, the Shah, thirsting for 
revenge, crossed the river between fording 
and swimming; and this impetuous act, by 
which many Jives were sacrificed, so asto- 
nished the Mahrattas, that they retired to 
Paniput, and intrenched their camp. 

The force of Ahmed Shah was computed 
at less than 100,000 men ; that of his oppo- 
nent at 300,000, including followers.* This 
disparity prevented the invader from ven- 
turing an attack, and induced him to en- 
camp, and fortify his position. For three 
months the hostile armies remained face to 
face, without coming to any decisive en- 
gagement. During that time the state of 
affairs underwent a material cliangc. The 
Mahrattas at first endeavoured to provoke 
an attack, by cutting off the supplies of tlie 
Doorani camp ; and with this object a chief, 
named Govind Rao Bondela, was ordered to 
collect troops on the lower course of the 
Jumna, and spread over the country in the 

• The Bhow’s force consisted of 55,000 cavalry, in 
regular pay, with at least 16,000 predatory Mahrattu 
horse, and 15,000 infantry; of whom, 9,000 were 
disciplined sepoys, under Ibrahim Khan Gardi, a 
Mussulman deserter from the French service. He 
had 200 guns, with numerous wall-pieces, and a great 
supply of rockets, which is a favourite weapon with 
the Mahrattas. These troops, with their immediate 
followers, made the numbers within his lines amount 


Mahratta fashion. Govind Rao obeyed, and 
levied 10,000, or 12,000 men, who proved 
very successful plunderers, until their leader 
was surprised in a mango-grove and cut off, 
with about a thousand followers, by a body 
of horse, who had come upon them, after 
performing a march of sixty miles. Other 
disasters followed ; and, at length, all means 
of forage being cut off*, Ahmed Shah suc- 
ceeded in establishing a rigid blockade ; and 
the resources of the town of Paniput, which 
was witliiu the lines, being quite exhausted, 
the pressure of want began to be severely felt ; 
and, from clamouring for arrears of pay, the j 
Mahrattas now began to lack daily food. 
Cooped up amidst the stench of a besieged 
camp, among dead and dying animals, sur- 
rounded by famished followers, the once 
mighty host grew weaker daily ; and, to the 
dispiriting influences of physical evils, the 
knowledge of the dissensions between the 
Bhow, llolcar, and minor chiefs, added 
greatly. The position of Ahmed Shah was 
one of considerable difficulty; but he rejected 
the overtures of peace made through the 
intervention of Shuja-oo-dowla, judging, 
by the impatience and weariness of his own 
troops, of the condition of the foe, and feel- 
ing convinced that they would soon be 
driven into quitting their intreuchments, as 
the only alternative from starvation. Mean- 
while he kept a vigilant guard, visiting his 
posts, reconnoitring the enemy, and riding 
fifty to sixty miles a- day. Among the last 
efforts of the besieged, was the dispatch of a 
party, with innumerable camp-followers, on 
a midnight foraging expedition. The at- 
tempt was discovered by the watchful picket 
stationed by Ahmed Shah, and the defence- 
less crowd were surrounded and slaughtered 
in prodigious numbers. On this, the chiefs 
and soldiers called upon the Bhow to put an 
end to their sufferings and suspense, by 
leading them to the attack. The necessary 
orders were given; the last grain in store 
distributed among the famishing troops ; 
and, an hour before day-break, the Mah- 
rattas quitted their intrenchments, marching 
forth with the ends of their turbans loosened, 
and their hands and faces dyed with turmeric; 

to 300,000 men. Ahmed Shah had about 4,000 
Afghans and Persians, 13,000 Indian horse, and a 
force of Indian infantry, estimated at 38,000, of which 
the part consisting of Kohilla Afghans would be very 
efficient; but the great majority, the usual rabble 
of Indian foot-soldiers. He had, also, about thirty 
pieces of cannon of different calibres, chiefly be- 
lonffing to the Indian allies, and a number of 
wall-pieces. (Elphinstone, voL ii., p. 679.) 
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{ their gait and expressions bespeaking vic- 
tims prepared for sacrifice, rather than war- 
riors hoping for conquest. The sight of the 
foe revived their courage ; a fierce onslaught 
was made on the centre of the Mohammedan 
army; and a general encounter followed, 
which lasted in unabated violence until noon 
I ; • — the field of action being one mass of dust 
! and confusion, the combatants fighting hand 
j to hand, and the shrieks and groans of the 
I dying drowned by the incessant '' Allah 
I and “Deen of the Mohammedans, and the 
! “ Hur ! Hur ! Mahdeo \ of the Mahrattas. 

Up to this period, victory seemed to incline 
to the latter party ; but a reserve, sent for- 
ward by Ahmed Shah, who, from his little 
red tent, had eagerly watched the engage- 
ment, decided the fortune of the day. The 
Bhow and Wiswas were slain.* Ilolcar and 
Dummajee Guicowar quitted the field ; and 
“ all at once, as if by enchantment, the 
whole Mahratta army turned their backs, 
and fled at full speed.^^t The victors pur- 
sued them with the utmost fury, giving no 
quarter, and slaying without mercy all who 
fell into their hands. Men, women, and 
children crowded into the town of Paniput, 
where they were blockaded for the night, 
and the next morning divided into allot- 
I merits by their barbarous captors, the 
! Avomen and children being taken for slaves, 
tlie men ranged in lines, and prevented 
from fainting by a few grains of parched 
corn, and a little water poured into the 
palms of their hands preparatory to their 
decapitation ; after which, their heads were 
])iled around the doors of the tents, { as 
fitting trophies of what men call glorious 
victory.^^ These atrocities Ahmed Shah 
made no effort to restrain ; but, on the 
contrary, sanctioned by example the cold- 
blooded massacre of the most distinguished 
i prisoners, among whom was Jancojee Sindia, 

I I * The body of Wiswas Rao was brought to the 
I teat of the Shah, where the whole camp assembled 
I to look upon it, and admire the extraordinary beauty 
j ! which, strange to say, a violent death had not 
I , marred. Yet the Afghans, untouched by pity, looked 
j upon the pale corpse only as an evidence oi victory ; 
j and w ere, with difficulty, induced by Shuja-oo-dowla 
to renounce the idea of having “ it dried and stuffed, 
to carry to Cabool.” Concerning the fate of the 
Bhow considerable uncertainty prevailed, although a 
headless trunk was said to be recognised as his Dy a 
scar on the back — certain marks in the hands and feet, 
which seemed to bear evidence of the 1,400 prostra- 
tions he made daily before the sun, and what the 
astrologers term the Puddum Mulch, or fortunate 
lines in his foot.^ 

t narrative of Casi Rai, an officer in the ser- 
vice of SSuja-oo-dowla. {Asiatic jResearcAes,\oLm.) 
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a youth about the age of Wiswas Rao. 
Ibrahim Khan was cruelly treated; and it 
was even reported that his death had been 
caused by the poison put into his wounds. 

This great overthrow was a blow from 
which the aspiring Mahrattas never wholly 
recovered. In the course of the cam- 
paign, 200,000 of them are alleged to have 
perished, including nearly all their leading 
chiefs. The disastrous intelligence reached 
the Deccan through the medium of a letter 
addressed to the soucars or bankers, who 
generally contrive to obtain the earliest 
tidings of all affairs affecting the money- 
market. The letter-carrier was intercepted 
by the peishwa while about to cross the 
Nerbudda, on his way to Hindoostan, and 
its brief contents — ^^two pearls have been 
dissolved ; twenty-seven gold mohurs have 
been lost ; and, of the silver and copper, the 
total cannot be cast np^^ — revealed to him 
the fate of his beloved son and cousin, of 
the officers and army. TIic shock proved 
fatal to a mind worn down with intrigue, 
and a frame enfeebled by indolence and sen- 
suality; and the peishwa, retiring towards 
Poona, died in a temple which he had erected 
near that city. Notwithstanding the personal 
faults of Balajcc Bajee Rao, his political | 
sagacity, polished manners, and great ad- i 
dress, together with the honoured names ; 
he bore, had rendered him popular, and his j 
death increased the gloom which overhung 
the country. § 

With the battle of Paniput || the Moham- 
medan portion of the history of India natu- 
rally closes. Ahmed Shah quitted Hindoo- 
stan without attempting to profit by the fruits 
of his victory; and Alum Shah, after endur- 
ing many vicissitudes of fortune, ended his j 
days as a pensioner of the powerful company 
whose proceedings will occupy the chief por- 
tion of the following section. 

t The Dooranis &aid, that “ when they left their 
own country, their mothers, wives, and sisters de- 
sired, that whenever they sliould defeat the un- 
believers, they would kill a few of them on their 
account, that they also might possess a merit in the 
sight of God .” — (Casi PaQ 

§ Tara Bye did not long survive her old adversary, 
the peishwa. She died, aged eighty-six, full of 
exultation at the misfortunes which had overtaken 
her foes. The rajah was then taken out of prison, 
and suffered to reside at large in Sattara ; his origi- 
nally weak intellect, still further broken down by 
persecution, rendering such a procedure free from 
any danger to the interests of Madhu Rao, the 
youthful son and successor of the late minister, 

II Paniput k in 29“ 22' N., 76“ 61' E. ; the town, 
about four miles in circumference, was formerly sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, of which a port still remains. 
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Mohammedan Conquerors and Rulers of Hindoostan. 


House or 
Dynasty. 


House of 
Ghuznee — 1 
Subuktugeen 
dynasty. 


Qhor dynasty 


Slave Kings , 


House of 
Khiljii. 


House of 
Toghlak. 


The Soyeds, 
or Seids. 


IIou'.p of 
Lodi. 


Name or Title. 


Mahmood 1 

Mohammed 1 

Masaud 

Ahmed . . ... 

Modood 

Abul Hussun 

Abul Kaschid 

Toghral 

F arokshad 

Ibrahim 

Masaud II 

Arslan 

Behram 

Khosru 

Khosru Malik 

Shahab-oo-deen .... 

Kootb-oo-deen 

Aram 

Altamsh 

Rukn-oo-decii 

Uezia (Sultana) .... 
Behram {Moiz-oo deen). . 
Masnud (Ala-oo-dem) . . 
Mahmood (Nasir-oo-deen ) . 
Bulbun, or Balin .... 

> Kei Kobad 

[ Jelal-oo-deen 

Alii-oo-deen 

Mobarik 

.Gheias-oo-deen .... 

Mohammed {Jtma) . . . 

Feroze 

Oheias-oo-dcon 

Abubekir 

Nasir-oodeen 

Humayun 

Mahmood Toghlak . . . 
Doulat Khan Lodi . . . 

{ Soyed Khizer Khan . . 
Moiz>oo*dcen, or Scyed 1 

Mobarik ) 

Scyed Mohammed] . . 
Soyed Al-oo-deen .... 

' Bhoilol Lodi . ... 

• Secaader Lodi 

Ibrahim Lodi ... 

Baber 

Humayun 

Sheer Shah Soor .... 
Selim Shah Soor .... 

, Ferozo Soor 

Mohammed Shah Soor Adili 

Ibrahim III 

^Socunder Soor 

f Humayun 

Akber 

jehangeer 

Shah Johan 


Aurungzebo (’Alumgo 
Bahadur Shah . . 
Johandar Shah 
Ferokshcro . . . 
Mohammed Shah . 
Ahmed Shah . . 
Alumgeer II. . . 
\Alum Shah . . . 


Ghuznee . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto 

Ditto . . . 
Do. and Lahore 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
fGhor, Ghuz-I 
\ nee, & Delhi / 
Delhi .... 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 

V Ditto . . . 

Ditto . . . 
Ditto 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . . . 
/Dooghiri, or 1 1 
Doulatabad ./ 
Delhi . . • , . 
Ditto ... 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 


Son 

Brother . . 
Nephew 
Sou . . 

Brother . 

Uncle .... 
No Relation . . 
Prince of the Blood 
Brother .... 

Son 

Son . . 

Brother . 

Son 

Son 

Conqueror . . . 
His slave & general 

Son 

Brother-in-law 

Son 

Sister .... 
Brother .... 
Son of Rulcn . . 
Grandson of Altamsh 
His Vizier ... 
Son of Bakhara . 
A Khilji Chief. . 
Nephew .... 


Nephew . . . 

Grandson . . 

Ditto of Ferozo 
Son of Feroze . 
Son. .... 
Brother, a Minor 
No Relative 
No Relative 
Eldest Son 


Ditto ... 
Ditto , . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Agra .... 
Delhi & Gwalior 
Gwalior . . . 
Chunar . . . 
Delhi .... 
Agra .... 
Delhi .... 

I Delhi & Agra | 
Delhi .... 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 
Ditto . . . 


Sou 

Conqueror . . . 

Sou 

Son 

Conqueror . . . 

Son 

Usurper . 

Youngest Son , . 

Son 

Uncle .... 
r Division of Domi-'| 

\ iiion / 

Humayun . . . 

Son 

Son 

Son 

Fourth Son . 

Son . . 

Eldest Son . . . 
Son of Azim-u-Shan 
Nephew . . 
Son .... 

Prince of the Blood 

Son 

No successor . . 


Death or Deposition. 

Natural death. 1030. 
Deposed and blinded. 
Deposed and murdered. 
Murdered, 

Natural death. 

Deposed, 

Murdered. 

Assassinated. 

Assassinated.' 

Natural death. 

Natural death. 

Murdered. 

Natural death. 

Natural deaths 
Imprisoned and murdered. 
Assassinated. 

Natural death. 

Natural death. 

Natural death. 

Deposed after 7 mths. reign. 
Imprisoned and murdeicd. 
Imprisoned and murdered. 
Imprisoned and murdered. 
Natural death. 

Natural death. 

Assassinated. 

Assassinated. 

Poisoned. 

Murdered, 

Killed, supposed by his son. 
Natural death. 

Natural death. 

Deposed and murdered. 
Deposed. 

Natural death. 

Natural death. 

Driven from Delhi by Timur 
Expelled. 

NaturoLdeath. 

Murdered in a Mosque. 

Natural death. 

Abdicated. 

Natural death. 

Natural death. 

Slain in battle at Paniput. 
Natural death. 

Driven into Persia. 

Killed at a siege. 

Natural death. 

Assassinated in 3 days. 
Expelled and slain. 
Imprisoned and slain. 
Defeated in battle, and fled 
Killed by a fall. 

Natural death. 

Natural death. 

Deposed. 

Natural death.. 

Natural death. 

I Murdered 

Deposed and slain. 

Natural death. 

I Deposed and eyes put out. 
Murdered. 

Natural death. 


jSToftf.-Of the above 65 conquerors and rulers, 24 were assassinated or poisoned; 11 were deposed, driven from the thron^c, 
or abdicated ; two were slain in battle ; one killed by a fall ; and 27 were said to have died a natural Je^^h. Fi^en 
prinoei of the Ghaznivede dynasty had on average duration of reign of 11 years ; 10 S/acc kings of eight years ; three 
S ,f 10 year., eight V“ 


yailtii of 10 years; eight Toghlak of 11 years: four S>fyeasot nine years; xnree ^ 

of eight years; nx Afghan of two years; and h Mogul of 17 years each. If the reign of 
49 years, and tUof Aurung«=ebe, for 49 -98, be deducted, the average duration of the 
was only lOJ years. The period of 761 years gives an average reign, to each prince, of 

manfa bo rocardcd rather as affording a general view of the Indo- Mohammedan Dynasties, than as 

assertionJof opinions on various disputed points respecting the death and exact date of of 

foTaccounto of the minor Mohammedan kingdoms sw pp. 93 to 107. The Great Moguls alone assumed the title of 
Fadsha, or Emperor. 



SECTION IL 

EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE— RISE AND GROWTH OF BRITISH POWER. 


Some liglit is thrown on the communication 
between the eastern and western hemis- 
pheres by the scriptural account of the fre- 
quent supplies of spices and other oriental 
products obtained by Solomon from the sou- 
thern parts of Asia, b.c. 1000. The Phoe- 
nicians were even then supposed to have 
long been the chief carriers in the Indian 
trade, by way of the lied Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf ; but an overland intercourse ap- 
pears to have been simultaneously main- 
! tained through Persia and Arabia. Of the 
^ Asiatics themselves, and of their territories, 

I I little was known in Europe until the inva- 
j I sion of the Indian frontier by Alexander the 
I i Great, n-.c. 331. For nearly three centuries 
! ' after liis death, the Indian traffic was chiefly 
■ ' conducted by Egyptian and Arabian mer- 
I chants, by way of the lied Sea, the Nile, 
and the Mediterranean; the marts being 
j Hcrcnice, Coptos, and Alexandria. There 
! were, besides, two other and far less fre- 
I quented routes : the first lay through Persia 
1 ! and the upper part of Arabia to the Syrian 
j cities, and stretched over a long and dreary 
desert tract, in which the only halting-place 
was the famous 'i'admor or Palmyra — the 
city of palms — whose independence and 
growing prosperity exciting the jealousy of 
I imperial Home, proved the occasion of its 
j destruction, notwithstanding the determined 
! efforts of its brave queen, Zenobia. With 
I Palmyra the overland traffic of the desert, 
j which had existed since the time of Abra- 

I ham, terminated ; but the other route, 

j ' across the rocky passes of the Hindoo 

I ' Koosh, is still in existence, and by this 

! means an inland trade is maintained between 
I India, Persia, and Russia {vid Bokhara.) 

In the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era a discovery was made by a 
Greek, named Hippalus, the commander of 
i an Egyptian East-Indiaman, of the steady 
I course of the monsoon, at fixed periods, in a 
I certain direction. The result of his observa- 
j tion and daring adventure was to reduce a 
I tedious voyage, of two months' duration, 
j within the compass of a few days ; mariners j 
thenceforth steering from the mouth of the 
I lied Sea directly across the ocean to Nelcunda 
j (the site of which Dr. Vincent traces in the 

2 B 


modern Nelisuram), instead of following the 
circuitous line of the Arabian and Persian 
coasts. Here pepper in great abundance, cot- 
ton cloths, and exquisitely fine muslins, silk, 
ivory, spikenard, pearls, diamonds, amethysts, 
with other precious stones, and tortoiseshell, 
awaited the arrival of the merchants, and 
were largely exported, as also from Tyndis 
and Musiris (Barcelore and Mangalore), and 
other emporia on the Indian coast, in exchange 
for gold and silver, (in vessels and specie,) 
cloth, coral, incense, glass, and a little wine. 

The weakness and distraction of the Ro- 
man empire checked this profitable traffic, 
and the rise of Mohammedan power subse- 
quently cut off all direct communication 
between Ihirope and India. The Arabians 
then formed settlements on the eastern 
coasts of the Deccan, and by their vessels, or 
by inland caravans, the rich productions of 
India were sold to the Venetians or Genoese 
on the shores of the Mediterranean or of the 
Euxinc. These merchant-princes, though 
characterised by maritime enterprise, were 
naturally little desirous of prosecuting dis- 
coveries calculated to break up their mono- 
poly, and transfer to other hands at least a 
large proportion of the Indian trade. The 
leading European states, engrossed by na- 
tional or internal strife, were slow to recog- 
nise the superiority of an extended commerce 
as a means of even political greatness, over 
the sanguinary warfare into which whole 
kingdoms were repeatedly plunged to gratify 
the ambition or malignity of a few persons — 
often of a single individual. The short-lived 
triumphs of the sword only paved the way 
for new contests, envenomed by bitter recol- 
lections; and it followed inevitably, that all 
peaceful interests — arts and sciences, me- 
chanics, and agriculture — were neglected in 
the paramount necessity of finding means 
to meet the heavy drain of blood and treasure 
so wantonly ineurred. The true principle of 
trade — the greatest good of the greatest 
number — was quite overlooked: the citizens 
of a leading emporium forgot, in triumphing 
over a defeated rival, that they were exulting 
in the destruction of one of their own mar- 
kets j and were far from understanding the 
more remote connexion which, in the absence 
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of a holier principle of union, binds nation 
to nation, forming of the whole a body-cor- 
poratc, through which the blood circulates 
more or less freely according to the healthy 
or diseased action of each and every member. 


Portuguese Discovery and Dominion.* 
— A new epoch commenced for Europe, 
dating from the time when John I. and 
Prince Henry — worthy representatives of 
the royal house of Portugal — struck out for 
themselves and their country a path to power 
and renown, by becoming the patrons of 
maritime discovery. Portugal was then, as 
now, of limited »‘xtcnt and fertility: her 
previous history afforded little scope for 
boastful recollection, cither while under the 
sway of the Romans, as the province of 
Lusitania, or when, in the middle ages, she 
lay crushed beneath the iron yoke of the 
Moors, who, after having overrun nearly the 
whole Peninsula, erected Portugal into a 
kingdom, under the name of Algarve. But 
the fiery furnace of adversity developed mar- 
vellously the latent energies of the Portu- 
guese. Religious zeal became the inspiring 
theme with them, as it had formerly been 
with their conquerors j and, after a struggle 
of many hundred years’ duration, they, like 
their Spanish neiglibours, succeeded in ex- 
pelling from their shores the numerous, war- 
like, and fanatical hordes united under the 
banner of the crescent. 

Aotii.g on the false principle of their late 
persecutors, — that hostilities against infidels 
were meritorious in the sight of God, — the 
Portuguese pursued the Moors into Africa, 
retaliating by every possible means the long 

♦ T)\e authorities for the rortiiguesc proceedings 
arc Lope/, de Castanheda; Stevens’ translation of 
Faria y Sousa ; and the accounts given in Harris’s 
Voya(/es, tha World displayed: iMurray’s Discoveries; 
and other collections of travels by land and sea, in 
uhich Juan de Ilarros and Osorio are largely quoted. 

t Pp. 92 to 10(3. X Pago 41. 

§ The origin of the zamorins, or Tamuri rajahs, is 
discussed by Buchanan (vol. ii., p. 474) and Sousa 
(vol. ii., p. 22o.) In accordance with the custom^ of 
the country, the name of the individual then pinning 
was withheld from the Portuguese ; but their inter- 
preter, a Moor of Tunis (long resident at Calicut), 
described him “ as a very good man, and of an hon- 
ourable disposition.” He proved to be a person of 
majestic presence and advanced age : dressed in fine i 
white calico, adorned with branenes and flowers of 
beaten gold, and rare gems (with which latter his whole 
person was bedecked), he reclined on cushions of white 
silk, wrought with gold, under a magnificent canopy. 
A golden fountain of water stood beside him, and a 
gold ba.sin filled with betel and areca: the hall of 
audience was richly carpeted, and hung wit)i tapestry 
of silk and gold. De Gama found some difficulty 


series of outrage and thraldom to which they 
had been subjected. The peculiar situation 
of Portugal, and its long range of coast- 
line, bordered by the yet unmeasured ex- 
panse of the Atlantic, favoured maritime 
enterprise ; and the exploration of the shores 
of western, southern, and eastern Africa 
was followed by the expedition of Vasco de 
Gama, who, after crossing the Indian Ocean 
(by the aid of a Hindoo pilot, obtained at 
Melinda), succeeded in gaining the Malabar 
coast, and landed at Calicut in May, 1498. 

The general condition of India at this 
period has been shown in previous pages.f 
Secandcr Soor sat on the throne of Delhi : 
in tlie Deccan, the Mohammedan rulers 
were Mohammed II., of the Bahmaiii 
dynasty; Yusuf Adil Shah, of Bcejapoor ; 
and Ahmed Nizam Shah, of Ahniednuggiir. 
The country visited by the Portuguese had 
anciently formed the southern division of 
the kingdom of Kerala but iu the course 
of the ninth century had levolted from its 
prince (who had become a Mohammedan), 
and been formed into many petty Hindoo 
principalities. Of these, the chief was that 
now governed by a ruler styled the zamoriHf 
or Tamuri rajah, ^ to whom several lesser 
i\ajal«s seem to have been feudatory ; his 
capital, called Calicut, had attained wealth 
and celebrity as a commercial emporium. 
By this prince the adventurers were well 
received; and notwithstanding some awk- 
ward blunders, occasioned by their igno- 
rance of the language, customs, and religion 
of the country, II all went on favourably 
until their proceedings excited the jealousy 
of the Mohammedan traders, whom they 

from the want of the co.stly presents with whicli all 
diplomatic intercourse in the east begins and ends. 
The zamorin desired an image of Mary, in gold, of 
which he had heard : this was refused, on tne plea 
that it was only wood, gilt, hut valuable “ because it 
had preserved them at sea” — an answer calculated to 
confirm the assertion of the Moors, that these Phiro- 
peans, unlike the native Christians, were idolaters. 

11 The Portuguese, acquainted by the accounts of 
Marco Polo and other travellers with the existence 
of a (Christian community on this coast, looked for 
the signs of Christian or rather Romish worship; 
and, filled with this idea, actually entered a splentbd 
pagoda with lofty pillars of brass, and prostrated 
themselves before an assemblage of strange and 
grotesque forms, which they took for the Indian 
ideal of the Madonna and saints. The strings of 
heads worn by the priests, the water with which the 
company were sprinkled, the powdered sandal-wood, 
and the peal of bells, could not, however, quell 
the suspicions excited by the numerous arms and 
singular accompaniments of many of the figures; 
and one of the Portuguese started to his feet, ex- 
claiming, “ If these be devils, it is God I worship.” 
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I I termed the Moors,* settled in Calicut. These 
' I merchants having, through their factors, 

! received intelligence of the contests which 
' had taken place, during the voyage, between 
I Vasco de Gama and the people of Mozam- 
I bique, Mombas, Melinda, and other places 
j on the coast of Africa, informed the zamorin 
i of the outrages that had been committed 
oil this and previous occasions, urging, 
with sufficient reason, that people who, on 
frivolous pretences, fired upon and destroyed 
towns, carried off the inhabitants as slaves, 
and scrupled not to extort information by 
the most barbarous tortures, were more pro- 
bably pirates than ambassadors,t especially 
as they came unprovided with any otfer- 
I ing from their sovereign. Notwithstanding 
these representations, the Portuguese were 
I suflered to make an advantageous disposition 
j of their cargo (of scarlet cloth, brass, coral, 

I &c.) at Calicut ; but a dispute subsequently 
I arising, the factor and secretary were made 
I prisoners. De Gama dissembled his alarm, 

I and continued to communicate with the 
Indians as if nothing had occurred, until he 
had succeeded in entrapping on board his 
vessel a party, comprising six nairsj and 
fifteen other persons of distinction. lie 
I then demanded the release of his officers as 
their ransom ; but when this condition was 
complied with, forfeited his pledge by rc- 
: taming pcsscssion of several of his captives. 

! Enraged by this dishonourable and insulting 
j conduct, the zamorin dispatched a squadron 
of boats against the Portuguese, and suc- 
ceeded in procuring the co-operation of 
I neighbouring powers; so that in a short 
, time every bay, creek, and river was filled 
with boats, ready, at a given signal, to 
attack the intruders. Such at least was 
the intelligence, wrung by tortures of the 
most cruel and disgusting description, from 
a spy who came out from Goa. De Gama, 
by the aid of favourable winds avoided the 
encounter, steered homewards, and reached 

* This designation seems frequently applied to 
Arabian and African Mohammedans, in contradis- 
tinction to Moguls and Patans. Sousa speaks of 
them as “inhabiting from Choul to Cape Comorin.” 

t Prince Henry’s characteristic motto, “ Talent de 
bien faire,” was sadly misapplied by the Portuguese 
commanders, who, almost without exception, treated 
the natives of newly-discovered territories with such 
sharncless cruelty, that their skill and courage fails 
to disguise the fact, that they were little else than 
pirates and robbers on an extensive scale ; — worse 
than all, they were stealers of men; and thereby 
guilty of a crime which could not and did not fail 
to bring a curse upon their nation. In vain they 
strove to strengthen themselves with forts and can- 


the Tagus in August, 1499, after an absence 
of two years and two months ; only fifty-five 
of the 1G0|| men who had accompanied him 
on his perilous enterprise, surviving to share , 
the honours of bis triumphant entry into j 
Lisbon ; but of these, every individual re- 
ceived rewards, together with the personal i 
commendation of King Emanuel. I 

An armament, comprising thirteen ships j 
and 1,200 men, was immediately fitted out 
and dispatched to take advantage of the 
new discovery. The command was entrusted 
to Alvarez Cabral, De Gama being excluded 
on the plea of being spared the hazard, but j 
probably cither on account of an opposite 
interest having begun to prevail at court, or 
because even his own report of his Indian 
proceedings may have borne evidence that 
the beneficial results of the skill and courage 
which had enabled him to triumph over the 
perils of unknown seas, were likely to be 
neutralized by his indiscreet and aggressive 
conduct on shore. Cabral rcacliecl Calicut 
in September, 1500, having, on his way, 
discovered the coast of Brazil, and lost four 
of his ships in the frightful storms encoun- 
tered in rounding the Cape of Good Hope, 
Bartholomew Diaz being one of those who 
perished in the seas he had first laid open 
to European adventure. The captives car- 
ried off by De Gama were restored by Cabral, 
and tlieir representations of the honourable 
treatment they had received in Portugal, 
together with costly presents of vessels of 
gold and silver of delicate workmanship, 
and cloths ingeniously wrought, obtained 
for the admiral a gracious reception, and 
permission to establish a factory at Calicut. 
Cabral endeavoured to ingratiate himself 
still further by intercepting and driving into 
the harbour or roadstead of Calicut a large 
vessel, then passing from the neighbouring 
port of Cochin, laden with a rich cargo, in- 
cluding seven elephants, one of which the 
zamorin had vainly endeavoured to pur- 

non — spreading the terror of their name over the 
whole African s»ea-coast : their power has dwindled 
away like a snow-ball in the sun ; and now only 
enough remains to bear witness of lost dominion. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, when serving in the 
navy, I visited the great fortress of Mozambique, 
where we landed the marines of our frigate to pre- 
vent the governor-general (then newly-arrived from 
Lisbon) being massacred by a horde of savages. At 
Delagoa, Inhamban, Sofala, and other places, the 
Portuguese governor and officers were unwilling to 
venture beyond the reach of the rusty cannon on 
the walls of their dilapidated forts. 

J Military class of Malabar, of the Soodra cast. 

I) According to Sousa. Castauheda says, 108 . 
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chase; but this unscrupulous use of power 
gave alarm rather than satisfaction, and 
added wciglit to the arguments of the Moors, 
rcgarding.the danger of encouraging such 
oflicious interlopers. The result was, that 
the Portuguese, unable to effect any pur- 
chases from the native merchants, in their 
impatience construed a hasty expression, 
dropped by the zamorin when wearied by 
their solicitations and complaints, into per- 
mission to seize a Moorish cargo of rich 
spices, on condition of the payment of an 
equitable price. This outrage provoked the 
resentment of both the Moors and the Hin- 
doo inhabitants of Calicut. The newly- 
crected factory was broken open, and out of 
its seventy occupants, fifty-one were killed, 
the remainder escaping only by leaping into 
the sea, and swimming to their boats. Cabral 
retaliated by the capture and destruction of 
ten Moorish ships, seizing tlic cargoes, and 
detaining the crews as prisoners. Then, 
bringing his squadron as close as possible to 
the sliorc, lie opened a furious discharge of 
artillery upon the city, and having set it 
on fire in several places, sailed southward to 
Cochin, whose ruler, having rebelled against 
the zamorin, gladly embraced the offer of 
foreign commerce and alliance. Here an 
abundant supply of pepper, the commodity 
chiefly desired by the Europeans, was ob- 
tained, and Cabral returned to Lisbon, 
taking the opportunity of a favourable wind 
to ''void a fleet of sixty sail, sent against 
him from Calicut. It was now manifest 
that the aggressive policy of the Portuguese 
could succeed only if powerfully supported ; 
and Emanuel being desirous, in the words 
of Faria y Sousa, ^^to carry out what the 
apostle St. Thomas had begun, during 
his alleged visit to India, resolved, at all 
hazards, to avail himself of the papal grant 
to Portugal of all the eastern regions 
discovered by her fleets, and tenanted by 
infidels. He assembled a larger armament 
than had yet been sent into the eastern 
seas, and assuming the title of Lord of 
the navigation, conquest, and commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India, dis- 
patched Vasco de Gama to enforce his 
authority. The conduct of the envoy was 
marked by the most savage cruelty. On 
the coast of Arabia he met and captured a 
large Moorish ship, seized its stores, shut up 
the crew in the hold, and set it on fire. 
Appearing before Calicut, he collected fifty 
Indians from several captured vessels, and 
in consequence of some delay which oc- 


curred during a negotiation, opened by his 
demand of compensation for the destruction 
of the factory and its occupants, he took up 
an hour-glass, and declared, that unless the 
matter were settled before the sand had 
passed through, the prisoners should all be 
massacred. This savage threat he fulfilled 
to the letter, flinging on shore the heads, 
hands, and feet of the wretched victims. 
After pouring a destructive fire on the city, 
he proceeded to Cochin and Cananore, 
cemented the Portuguese alliance with the 
rulers of these territories, and then returned 
to Lisbon, leaving a squadron of five vessels 
under his uncle, Vincente Sodre, to blockade 
the Red Sea, exclude the hostile Moors 
from any communication with the coast of 
Malabar, and do what he could to protect 
the allies of Portugal against the anger of 
their liege lord, the zamorin. Instead of 
following these injunctions, Sodre engaged 
in piratical pursuits, and at length perished 
in a violent storm. Triumpara, rajah of 
Cochin, was left to make his own defence, 
and being driven from his capital, took refuge 
in the isle of Vaipeen, whose natural strength 
and sacred character would probably not 
have sufliced to ensure him a safe asylum 
but for the succour that arrived from Por- 
tugal, one detachment being sent under the 
afterwards famous Alphonso Albuquerque, 
another under his brother Francisco, and a 
third under Antonio Saldanha. With their 
assistance, Triumpara was replaced on his 
throne, and peace concluded with Calicut, 
but soon broken by the outrageous conduct 
of the Portuguese. The Albuquerques, after 
endeavouring to intimidate the zamorin into 
a renewal of the violated treaty, set sail for 
Europe,* leaving Duarte Pacheco with four 
vessels and a few hundred men to assist in 
guarding their ally, the rajah of Cochin. 

The struggle that ensued afforded the first 
notable instance of the superiority of a small 
force, strengthened by European strategy 
and discipline, over an unwieldly Indian 
host, and may be said to have laid the 
foundation of Portuguese power in India. 
Pacheco was skilful and resolute : Trium- 
para confided to him the sole direction of 
the defence to be made against the advanc- 
ing naval and military armament of the 
zamorin; and the well-directed fire of his 
little squadron enabled him to obtain a com- 
plete triumph, which was greatly facilitated 

• Alphonso reached Europe safely. Francisco, 
with the ships under his command, is supposed to 
have perished in a storm near Melinda, in Africa. 
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by a destructive sickness that broke out 
among the enemy, and compelled their re- 
treat to Calicut.* Pacheco was, perhaps, the 
ablest as well as the most humane and dis- 
interested of the commanders of his nation 
in India; for no other, not even Albuquer- 
que, obtained such uniform success with 
such inadequate means. It would have 
been good poliey to have left him in the posi- 
tion he had so well filled ; instead of which, 
he was superseded by Lope Soavez. On re- 
turning to Portugal, he was treated by 
Emanuel with well-merited distinction; and 
his disregard of his own interests, and zeal for 
the public service, were rewarded by the ap- 
pointment of governor of El Mina, the chief 
settlement on the African coast ; but a 
violent faction being there raised against 
him, he was sent home in chains, impri- 
soned for years, and although at length 
honourably acquitted, suffered to die in 
poverty and neglect. 

In 1505, Francisco dc Almeida arrived off 
Malabar, attended by a powerful fleet, and 
dignified with the new and pompous title 
of viceroy of India. A more formidable 
opposition than any heretofore encountered 
now awaited the Portuguese, in the combi- 
nation formed against them by Mahmood 
Begarra, of Guzerat, with the Mameluk 
sultan of Cairo, and the angry and disap- 
pointed Venetians. The sultan, incensed by 
the diminution of his revenues, by the shame- 
ful piracies committed on his vessels, and by 
the barbarous massacre of pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca (whose cause every zealous 
Mohammedan identifies with his own), 
equipped twelve large ships in the Red 
Sca,t and placed them under an officer 
named Meer Hocem, with orders for the 
extirpation of the infidel invaders from the 
whole face of the eastern seas. Malek 
Eiaz, the viceroy of Diu, was sent by 
Mahmood to join the Mameluks, with an 
assemblage of vessels, inferior in size, but 
greater in number ; and the combined force 
fell upon the Portuguese squadron anchored 
off* Choul with such effect, that the young 
commander, Lorenzo, the only son of Al- 
meida, seeing no prospect of successful re- 
sistance, and his chief officers, like himself, 
being wounded, resolved to take advantage 

* Both Moors and Hindoos were provided with 
cannon before the arrival of the Portuguese, though 
they do not appear to have been skilful in its use. 

t The Venetians sent the timber from the forests 
of Dalmatia, by way of Alexandria and the Nile. 
Venetian carpenters built the fleet, which was 
strongly manned with choice Turkish soldiers. 


of a favourable tide and proceed out to sea. 
The movement was commenced at midnight, 
and went on favourably until the ship in 
which Lorenzo s.ailed ran foul of some fish- 
ing stakes. The enemy having discovered 
the manoeuvre, pressed on in pursuit, while 
ineffectual attempts were made to free the 
intercepted vessel. Lorenzo was entreated 
to enter a boat and escape to the fleet ; but 
he refused to forsake his companions, and 
drawing them up in fighting order, resolved 
to hold out, if possible, until the advancing 
tide should float them out to sea. Hostile 
ships, bristling with cannon, bore down on 
the devoted band, and destroyed their last 
hope by opening upon them a tremendous 
fire. A ball in the thigh incapacitated 
Lorenzo for movement ; but he caused him- 
self to be lashed to tlic mast, whence he 
continued to direct and cheer his men till 
another shot struck him on the breast, and 
terminated at once his struggles and his 
lifc.J The crew, though reduced from one 
hundred to twenty men, and all wounded, 
were still disposed to resist the boarding of 
their vessel ; but Malek Eiaz, by gentleness 
and promises of good treatment, prevailed 
on them to surrender; and by his after- 
conduct, amply redeemed his pledge. In 
truth, Eiaz appears to be almost the only 
Mohammedan commander of his age and 
country, who in any degree inherited the 
chivalry which romance and even history 
have associated with Saracen leaders in the 
time of the Crusades, He addressed Al- 
meida in terras of the most delicate con- 
dolence, expressing earnest admiration of 
the valour of his lost son ; but the veteran 
sternly replied, that he considered excel- 
lence more to be desired than long life, and 
saw no cause for lamentation in the glorious 
death of one who was doubtless now enjoy- 
ing the reward of his good conduct. TTiis 
semblance of resignation imposed no re- 
straint upon the burning impatience with 
which he prepared for vengeance. When 
about to depart at the head of a fleet of 
nineteen ships, an unexpected event de- 
ranged his plans, and inflicted a blow which 
he bore with far less dignity than he had 
done his late bereavement. This was no- 
thing less than his recall and supcrcession 

X Sousa says, his countrymen lost 140 men in this 
engagement, and the enemy 600. Unfortunately, we 
cannot check the Portuguese accounts by those of 
their foes, because the Mohammedan historians of 
the Deccan have rarely thought fit to narrate their 
contests with these “ foreign Idolaters,” whom they 
affected to treat with contemptuous indifference. 
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by Alphouso Albuquerque, who arrived in 
1606, bearing a commission as governor- 
general of India.* Almeida positively re- 
! fused to resign his command until he should 
have avenged his son^s death by the de- 
struction of the hostile fleet. Being sup- 
ported in his disobedience to the royal man- 
j date by several leading officers, he refused 
to allow Albuquerque even to take part in 
I the intended expedition, and sailed off to 
attack Dabul, a loading emporium, which 
had zealously embraced the Egyptian cause. 
The troops disembarked at Diu, notwithstand- 
ing the discharge of powerful batteries ; for 
these, having rather a high range, passed 
over the soldiers heads as they landed in 
boats, without inflicting any injury. Once on 
shore, a deadly conflict commenced with the 
bodies of armed citizens who blocked up the 
narrow passages to the town : these were 
at length overpowered ; and by the orders 
of the merciless victor, an indiscriminate 
slaughter ensued. The streets streamed 
with blood, and the distracted multitudes 
fled to the caves of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, finding that even buildings consecrated 
to the service of the One Universal Lord 
afforded no refuge from the lust and fury 
of the savage men who dared to cast dis- 
honour on the great name of the Redeemer, 
by styling themselves disciples and propa- 
gators of a faith whose very essence is peace 
and love. This disgraceful scene had a suit- 
able coin lusion ; for Almeida, unable to with- 
draw his troops from their horrible employ- 
ment, resorted to a violent method of re- 
storing some degree of discipline, by causing 
the town to be set on fire. The flames ex- 
tended rapidly over the light timber roofs, 
and after reducing the stately city to a pile 
of smoking wood and ashes, reached the 
harbour. The native shipping was de- 
stroyed j the Portuguese vessels with diffi- 
culty escaped, and proceeded to the Gulf 
of Cambay. Here Almeida attacked the 
combined fleet, and gained a great but 
costly victory. The Mameluk portion was 
completely destroyed, and Malek Eiaz com- 
pelled to sue for peace. Almeida stipulated 
for the surrender of Meer Hocem ; but Eiaz 
indignantly refused to betray his ally, and 
would offer no further concession as the 
price of peace than the freedom of all 
European captives. Having no power of 
enforcing other terms, Almeida was com- 

• The office of viceroy and governor-general was 
the same, thoupjh the title differed. 

t Vide Brituh Postessiom in Africa, vol. iii., p. 4. 


pelled to accept these; but unsoftened by 
the kindness which the surviving compa- 
nions of his son had received from their 
brave captor, the Portuguese admiral filled 
the measure of his barbarities by causing 
his prisoners to be shut up in the prize 
vessels and burnt with them. Many,'^ 
says Faria y Sousa, '^judged the unhappy 
end of the viceroy and other gentlemen to 
be a just punishment of that crime.^^ If 
so, it was not long delayed. On the return 
of Almeida to Cochin, a contest seemed 
about to commence with Albuquerque for 
the possession of the supreme authority. 
At this crisis, Ferdinand Coutinho, a noble- 
man of high character, arrived in command 
of fifteen ships and a large body of troops, 
having been opportunely dispatched by Ema- 
nuel, with powers to act in the very pro- 
bable conjuncture which had actually arisen. 
By his mediation, Almeida was induced to 
resign the viceroyalty, and set sail for his 
native country, which he never lived to 
reach, — he, who had brought so many to 
an untimely end, himself suffering a vio- 
lent death at the hands of some Hottentots 
at the Cape of Good Hope, of whose cattle 
the Portuguese had attempted to take for- 
cible possession. t 

Albiiquerque was now left to carry out 
unchecked his ambitious schemes. He com- | 
menced by the assault of Calicut (January, j 
1510), in conjunction with Coutinho, who, 
being about to return to Portugal, vehe- 
mently urged his claim to be allowed to take 
the lead on this occasion. As the city could i 
only be approached through narrow avenues, I 
amidst thick woods, in which the whole | 
array had not room to act, it was arranged ! 
that the two commanders should advance, at 
day-break on the following morning, in sepa- 
rate divisions. That of Albuquerque took the 
lead, and obtained possession of a fortified 
palace (previously fixed upon as the first 
object of assault) before the rival party 
reached the spot. Coutinho, greatly annoyed 
at being thus anticipated, reproached Albu- 
querque with a breach of faith, and declaring 
that he would not be again forestalled, made 
his way through the streets of Calicut to the 
chief palace, which lay on the other side of 
the city, and formed a little town, enclosed 
by a wall. Being the only regular fortifica- 
tion in the place, it was defended by the 
main strength of the army; but Coutinho 
succeeded in forcing open the gates, and ac- 
quired possession of the whole enclosure. 
Flushed with victory, he gave his men full 
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license to plunder, and withdrew, to seek 
rest and refreshment in the state apartments. 
This over-eonfidenee afforded the Hindoos 
time to recover from their consternation; 
and a cry, uttered by one of the chief nairs, 
passed from mouth to mouth, to the distance 
of several miles, until 30,000 armed men 
liad assembled, and in turn, surprised the 
invaders. Albuquerque, who occupied the 
city, vainly strove to maintain the commu- 
nication with the fleet : he was hemmed in 
with his troops in the narrow lanes and 
j avenues, and exposed to a continued shower 
of arrows and stones, one of which felled 
i him to the ground. The soldiers set fire to 
i the adjacent buildings, and escaped to the 
i ships, bearing away their commander in a 
state of unconsciousness. Coutinho was less 
fortunate. When, after neglecting repeated 
warnings, at last roused by the clash of arms 
j to the actual state of the case, he sprang to 
I the head of his troops, and fought with the 
I fury of desperation, striving not to retain 
possession of the place — for that was mani- 
; festly impossible — but only to cut a path to 
I the shore. In this the majority of the com- 
mon soldiers succeeded ; but Coutinho, with 
Vasco Sylvicra, and other nobles of distinc- 
I tioii, were left dead on the field. Out of 
1,()00 Portuguese (according to Dc Barros), 
eighty were killed, and 300 wounded. This 
disastrous commencement, so far from 
' cliccking, only served to increase the desire 
of Albuquerque for territorial dominion, in 
, opposition to the policy previously pursued 
by Almeida, who had considered that fac- 
tories, guarded by a powerful fleet, would 
better suit the purposes of commerce, and be 
I less likely to excite enmity. 

Disappointed in the hope of gaining pos- 
! session of the capital of the zamorin, he 
looked round for some other city which | 
might form the nucleus of a new empire ; 
for as yet, notwithstanding their high- 
sounding titles, the Portuguese had but a 
; I precarious tenure, even of the land on 
! which their few forts and factories were 
I erected. A useful, though not creditable ally, 

, ; Timojee, a Hindoo pirate, directed his at- 
j tention to Goa, then comprehended in the 
I kingdom of Beejapoor. The city was taken 
I by surprise in the early part of 1510; re- 
I captured a few months later by Yusuf Adil 
Shah, in person ; and finally conquered by 

* Portuguese Asia, vol. i., p. 172. 

t After making large allowance for fne barbarities 
common to his age and nation, Albuquercjue seems 
to have been more than usually cruel in his punish- 


Albuquerque, at the close of the same year. 
The contest was prolonged and sanguinary ; 
and the after-slaughter must have been ter- 
rific, — since, according to Sousa, not one 
Moor was left alive in the island.^^* The 
Hindoos were treated very differently; for 
Albuquerque, with a politic view to the con- 
solidation of his newly-acquircd power, con- 
firmed them in their possessions, and pro- 
moted the intermarriage of their women 
with the Portuguese by handsome dowries, 
at the same time proving his confidence in 
his new subjects, by employing them in 
both civil and. military capacities. A large 
quantity of cannon and military stores were 
captured in Goa, and probably assisted in 
furnishing the fortifications raised by him in 
that city ; and also in fitting out an arma- 
ment, comprising 800 Portuguese and 600 
Indians, with which Albuquerque proceeded 
to attack Malacca. This kingdom was then 
of great importance, being what Singapore 
is now — namely, the chief mart of the com- 
merce carried on between Hindoostan, China, 
and the eastern islands. The inhabitants made 
a vigorous resistance with cannon and floats 
of wild-fire, and defended their streets by ' 
mining with gunpowder; but they were | 
overpowered by the Portuguese, who gained 
complete possession of the city, and im- | 
mediately began to erect a strong fort from | 
the ruins of the shattered palaces, and take 
other measures for the permanent establish, 
ment of their supremacy. Negotiations 
were opened with Siam, Java, and Sumatra; 
and friendly embassies are even asserted 
to have been dispatched from these countries 
in return. The restless sword of Albu- 
querque next found employment in the de- 
fence of Goa, where tranquillity was no 
sooner restored, than he resumed his plans 
of distant conquest; and after two unsuc- 
cessful attempts upon Aden, assembled 
1,500 European and 600 Asiatic troops, 
in pursuit of the darling object of his am- 
bition — the conquest of Ormuz, the famous 
emporium of the Persian Gulf. This he ap- 
pears to have accomplished with little diffi- 
culty, by working upon the fears and weak- 
ness of the sovereign, who felt quite in- 
capable of combating a formidable force, led 
by a commander whose ability was more 
than equalled by his ruthless severity ;f 
and Ormuz, notwithstanding the counter- 

ments. Among many instances, may be cited that 
of his sending Portuguese renegades hack to their 
country with their ears, noses, right-hands, and 
thumbs of the left hand cut off. His passions were 
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intrigues of tlie Persian ambassador, fell an 
easy prize into the hands of the Portuguese. 
Albuquerque, delighted with his success, 
prepared to return to Goa, there to super- 
intend the consolidation of the dominion he 
had gained, and at the same time recruit 
his own strength, after toils calculated to 
increase the burden of advancing years. 
These anticipations were suddenly dashed 
to the ground by tidings which reached 
him while sailing along the coast of Cambay, 
lie who had superseded Almeida, was now 
himself to be igiiominiously displaced by a 
new governor — Lope Soarez, who, to make 
the blow more galling, was his personal and 
bitter foe. There was no letter, nor any mark 
of respect or sympathy from the king, and 
no reason assigned for his removal ; probably 
none existed beyond the malice of his foes, 
in suggesting that the powerful viceroy 
might not long continue a subject. New 
officers were nominated to the chief vessels 
and forts, selected from the party known 
to be hostile to his interests ; and even men 
whom he had sent home prisoners for 
heinous crimes, returned with high appoint- 
ments. The adherents of Albuquerque | 
rallied round him, and strove to induce him 
to follow the example of many Asiatic 
governors, by asserting his independence; but 
he rejected the tcmptalioTi, declaring that 
the only course now left him consistent with 
his honour, which through life had been his 
fii-t cai’C, was to die. Then giving way to 
l)roioujid melancholy, and refusing food or 
medicine, he soon found the death he 
ardently desired, expiring upon the bar of 
Goa (which he had called his land of pro- 
mise) in December, 1515, in the sixty-tliird 
year of his age. While writhing under the 
torment of a wounded spirit, he w^as pre- 
vailed upon to address a few proud and 
pathetic lines of farewell to his sovereign, 
commending to his favour the son whom he 
had left in Portugal. As for the aflairs of 
India,” he added, they will speak for 
themselves and me.” This was no empty 
boast ; for in five years, Albuquerque had 
raised the maritime power of his nation in 
the East, to a point which, in spite of many 

unrestrained, after liis nephew, Antonio de Noronha, 
was slain in action; this )outh ha\ing, according 
to Faria y Sousa, exercised a very salutary influence 
over hia temper through his affections. 

* When on his way to supersede Almeida, he at- 
tacked Ormuz, and there committed great cruelties, 
such as cutting oflf the hands, cars, and noses of per- 
sona carrying provisions into the city. Being com- 
pelled to raise the siege by the valour of Khojeh 


changes and conflicts, it never far surpassed. 
The prize thus acquired was little less 
than the monopoly of commerce between 
Europe and India, which was maintained 
for upwards of a century. Faria y Sousa, 
indeed, boasts that the empire of his 
countrymen stretched from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the frontier of China, and 
comprehended a coast 12,000 miles in ex- 
tent; but this simply signifies, that upon 
this immense sea-line, they alone, of the 
nations of Europe, had established factories. 
Of these there were, in all, about thirty — 
in some cases 1,000 miles apart ; and of the 
surrounding country they rarely possessed 
anything beyond that which their walls en- 
circled. In India, Goa was the great scat 
of their influence : they there obtained pos- 
session of an area, extending, at a subse- 
quent period, over above 1,000 square miles. 
Iflic town of Cochin may be said to have 
been under tlicir control, and probably also 
that of Cananorc ; but both these small states 
continued to rctaiii their native rajahs. 
Peace had been concluded with Calicut in 
1513, and a fortified factory creeled there: 
they possibly, also, established a few insigui- 
fleant trading depots on other parts of the 
coast. Had the management of aflairs 
continued to be entrusted to such men as 
Albuquerque, it is probable that the strug- 
gle, already comineuccd wdth the jMoharn- 
medans by tlic seizure of Goa, w’ould have 
continued until the Portuguese had really 
acquired extensive territorial sovereignty ; 
but as it was, the high-sounding title of 
the viceroy or governor-general of India, 
w'as quite inconsistent with his actual 
position as ruler of a few scattered settle- 
ments, held at all times on a very precarious 
tenure. 

Lope Soarez, the now governor, presented 
a strong contrast to his predecessor. Albu- 
querque was a man of middle stature, with 
a long white beard, which, for a character- 
istic reason, had been suliered to grow 
until it reached his girdle, where he wore 
it knotted.* When not clouded by fierce 
and too frequent paroxysms of passion, his 
countenance was pleasing, and his manner 

Atar, the governor or regent for the young king, 
the enraged Albuquerque swore, that his beard 
should never be cut, until he should sit, for that 
purpose, on the back of his adversary. The oppor- 
tunity never appears to have arrived (for the name 
of Khojeh Atar is not even mentioned in the account 
of the eventual seizure of Goa) ; and Albuquerque 
carried to his grave a mortifying memorial of the 
folly of rash vows . — (Faria y Sotisa, vol. i., p. 178.) 
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frank and courteous : to the native princes 
especially he maintained a respectful de- 
meanour, which rendered him popular even 
with those who had little real cause for re- 
garding him with a friendly eye. Soarez, 
according to Faria y Sousa, was a comely 
man, with very red hair,” and a haughty 
and repulsive bearing. His covetous and 
grasping conduct set an example which was 
speedily followed ,* and the whole body of the 
military began to trade, or rather plun- 
der, each one on his own account, with an 
utter disregard for tlie puldic service. The 
main-spring of the mischief was in Portugal, 
where, instead of selecting men of tried 
ability and rectitude, birth or patronage be- 
came the first requisite for an office, in 
which the formula of installation required 
from the successful candidate a solemn as- 
severation, that he had made no interest to 
procure that employment. “ How needless 
the question!” exclaims Faria y Sousa, 

“ how false the oath 1” Even if a good 
governor were appointed by a happy acci- 
dent, or in a moment of urgent necessity, 
he could hope to cfiect little permanent re- 
form ; for in the event of his sending home 
officers charged with the most outrageous 
offences, they, if men of wealth, however 
acquired, were sure of a favourable hearing 
, at court, and tlieir representations would 
' probably succeed even in procuring the 

1 downfall of their more rigliteous accuser, 
j It is quite unnecessary to follow in detail 
the hostilities in which the Portuguese be- 
came involved with the natives of every 
place where they had established them- 
selves, being, in some cases, completely 
expelled ; in others, barely tolerated : thus 
fulfilling the propliecy of one of the despised 
Hindoos, — that whatever they gained as 

Courageous soldiers, they would lose as 
covetous merchants and it might with 

truth have been added, as persecuting 
bigots : for the injunctions given to the 
eight Franciscan friars attached to Cabrars 
expedition, to ** carry fire and the sword 
into every country which should refuse to 
listen to their preaching, ”t were not neg- 
lected by their successors. 

Tlie administration of Soarez, though 
generally disastrous, J was distinguished by 
* Sousa adds, “ Wlio was most barbarous — he that 
said tills, or they who did what he said?" 
t -D«? Barros and Faria %j Soum^ vol. i. p. 53. 

J The wrath excited by the piratical seizure of two 
shi]).8, caused the expulsion of the Portuguese from 
Bengal, where they vvi.shed to establish factories. 

§ ourat (according to Sousa), whenattackedin 1530, 
2c 

the erection of a fort and factory in the 
territory of the king of Columbo, in Ceylon 
(a.d. 1517), from whom, though he had 
from the first traded amicably with them, 
the Portuguese now exacted a yearly tribute 
of 1,200 quintals of cinnamon, twelve rings 
of rubies and sapphires, and six elephants. 
It is probable tliis payment could not be 
enforced, as the fort itself was abandoned, 
in 1524, as not worth the keeping, by Vasco 
de Gama, who was sent out as viceroy in 
that year. His tenure of office lasted but 
three rnontlis, being terminated by death on 
Christinas Eve. Sonsa describes De Gama as 
a man of middle size, somewhat gross, and 
of a ruddy complexion of a dauntless dis- 
position j capable of enduring extraordinary 
fatigue; prompt and resolute in the execu- 
tion of justice. Even during his mortal 
sickness the veteran discoverer zealously 
exerted himself to put down piracy by sea 
and peculation by land, preparatory to the 
execution of greater designs ; but the tem- 
porary cheek given to long-permitted mal- 
praetices was soon over-stepped; and the dis- 
sensions arising from tlie unbridled lust and 
avarice of the Portuguese reached such a 
height, that had the natives combined to- 
gether against tliem, tlu'ir total expulsion 
would scern to have been very practicable, 
'i'hc zamorin succeeded in driving them 
from Calicut, which they quitted after per- 
forming the humiliating task of destroying 
their own fortifications. 

Nuno da Cunha was sent out in 1529. 
He was then forty-two years of age, tall, 
and well-proportioned, with a fair com- 
plexion and black beard, but disfigured by 
the loss of an eye. His reputation for jus- 
tice and moderation, though probably de- 
served, so far as his countrymen were con- 
cerned, ill accords with the character of his | 
foreign policy; for during his administra- 
tion a series of unprovoked outrages of the 
most disgraceful character were committed 
on the territories of neighbouring rulers. 
The coast of Guzerat was ravaged in 1530; 
towns and villages, including Surat,§ Da- 
maun, and others of note, were plundered 
and burned ; the adjacent land bereft of 
every semblance of cultivation; and the j 
wretched inhabitants carried off as slaves. || { 
contained “ten thousand families, mostly handicrafts, 
and all. of no courage it was token alnio.st with- 
out rc.sistance, “ and nothing left in it that had life, 
or was of value. Then the city, and some ships 
that lay in the arsenal# were burnt.” 

j| The result of a single incursion on the coast of 
Diu was “ the obtainment of 4,000 slaves and an 
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In the two following years an expedition 
was carried out, which, though unsuccessful 
in its main object— the taking of Diu— re- 
sulted in the capture of the strong island of 
Beth, seven leagues distant: the whole of 
the towns on the Maharashtra coast, from 
Chicklee Tarapoor to Basscin, were burned, 
and contributions levied from Tanna and 
Bombay. The contest between Bahadur 
Shah and the Moguls, drove the former into 
a compromise witli his European foes, whose 
assistance against the emperor, llurnayun, 
he purchased by granting the long-desired 
permission to build a fort at Diu,* and by 
tlic cession of Basscin in perpetuity, with 
authority to levy duties on the trade with 
the Red Sea. The circumstances connected 
with the assassination of Bahadur by the 
Portuguese have been already repeatedly 
mentioned. t The immediate consecpience 
was their occupation of Diu, where they ob- 
tained some treasure and an extraordinary 
amount of cannon and military stores. 

In September, 1538, a determined at- 
tempt to recover Diu was made by a force 
j levied in Guzerat, through the exertions of 
a Moorish chief, named Khojeh Zofar, and 
supported by a squadron dispatched by the 
Grand Seignior, under the command of Soly- 
man Pasha, the governor of Cairo. The 
small and sickly garrison of the fort de- 
fended themselves with desperate valour; 
and the women, incited by the enthusiasm 
of Donna Isabella de Vega (the wife of the 
governor), and others, bore their part in the 
danger and fatigue, by taking upon them- 
selves the task of repairing the works 
shattered by the incessant fire of the 
batteries. Attempts to carry the fortress 
by storm were continued during two months, 
and the besieged were well nigh exhausted, 
only forty men remaining fit for duty, when, 
to their joyful surprise, want of union in 
the camp of the enemy, added probably to 
ignorance of the straits to which they were 
reduced, led Solyman to abandon the enter- 
prise on the very eve of success. During his 
way to Egypt he committed great cruelties 
on the Portuguese whom he found at differ- 

infnite booty.” The fleet, qs reviewed in 1531, con- 
sisted of “ above four hundred sail, many large, more 
indifferent, and the greatest number small; several 
of them were only sutlers, fitted out by the natives 
for private gain,^ and manned by 3,600 soldiers, 
1,450 Portuguese seamen, 2,000 Malabars and Cana- 
rese, 8,000 slaves, and 5,000 seamen . — {Sousaf vol. i. 
p. 347.) Nuno is also described as employing as 
sailors “ 1,000 Lascarines of the country.” 

* Sousa relates a feat, performed on this occasion 
by a Portuguese, named Botcllo, who, hoping to 


ent Arabian ports, putting 140 of them to 
death, and causing their heads, ears, and 
noses to be salted, and so preserved for the 
gratification of the Grand Turk. This at 
least is the story told by Sousa, who de- 
parts from his usual moderation in describing 
this formidable foe to his nation, represent- 
ing him as ill-favoured, short and corpulent 
— more like a beast than a maii.^^ Al- 
though eighty years of age, and unable to 
rise without the assistaiieo of four servants, 
be obtained the command of the recent 
expedition, by reason of the enormous 
wealth gathered by 0 [)prcssion, which en- 
abled him to furnish the shipping at his 
own cost. At length a career of crime was 
terminated by suicide, committed in a 
paroxysm of envy and wounded pride. 

The reason of succour not having been 
dispatched from Goa to Diu, was the unset- 
tled state of affairs occasioned by the recall 
of Nuno da Ciiiiha, whose ten years^ ad- 
ministration was brought to a close as ab- 
rupt and humiliating as that of Albuquerque, 
His aggressive policy is quite unjustifiable ; 
but as King John III, was little dis})osc(.l to 
be critical on that account, the perfect dis- 
interestedness and energy of the governor 
had merited honour rather than disgrace. 

Like many other of the workPs great 
men, who have thought to serve their coun- 
try at the expense of duty to God and the 
common rights of mankind, Nuno discovered 
his error too late : be fell sick, and died on 
the voyage to Portugal, the body being com- 
mitted to the deep, in compliance with the 
command of the disappointed statesman, 
that his ungrateful country should not have 
his hones. 

The next memorable epoch in Indo-Por- 
tuguese annals, is formed by the adminis- 
tration of Martin Alonzo de Sousa, which 
commenced in 1543, and lasted about three 
years, during which brief period, his fierce, 
higotted, and grasping conduct completely 
1 neutralised the beneficial effect of the efforts 
of his immediate predecessor, Stephen de 
Gaina.J War again commenced with the 
neighbouring rulers : cities were destroyed, 

regain the favour of King John by being the first 
to communicate the welcome news, set out from 
India \\ith five Kuropeaiis and some slaves, in a 
barque, 16 feet Icng, 9 broad, and 4i deep. The 
slaves mutinied, and were all slain ; the Europeans 
held on their course without sailors or pilot, and 
after enduring great hardships, arrived at Lisbon. 

t Vide preceding section, pp. 85 — 103. 

i The son of Vasco held sway during two years. 
In evidence of his disinterestedness, it is said that 
he left India 40,000 crowns poorer than he entered it. 
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' top:ether with every living thing they con- 
tained;* temples were despoiled, and cruelty 
and corruption reigned undisguised. Fran- 
i Qois Xavier, one of the earliest Jesuits, had 
come to India with De Sousa. He exerted 
himself strenuously in representing the im- 
policy of the course pursued, which, if not 
checked, threatened to cause the downfall 
of Portuguese power throughout Asia ; but 
I his arguments appear to have been unheeded. 
The king of Guzerat, forecd into a renewal 
of hostilities, co-operated with his old ally 
Khojeh Zofar, who again besieged the fort 
of Diu, A.i). 1545. The blockade lasted 
eight months, and was carried on after the 
death of Khojeh Zofar (whose head and 
hand were carried away by a cannon-ball) 
by his son, entitled Rumi Khan. Provi- 
sions became so scarce, that nauseous vermin 
were used for food ; while a crow taken 
upon the dead bodies was a dainty for the 
sick, and sold for five crowns.’^ The am- 
munition was almost spent, and the soldiers 
exhausted with fatigue. The women dis- 
played the same determination as on a pre- 
vious occasion, and the fort was maintained 
until the new governor, Don Juan de Castro, 

I arrived to its relief. On his way he cap- 
1 tured several ships in the vicinity of Datnaun, 

I and cutting the Moors that were in them 
I in pieces, threw them into the mouths of 
j the rivers, that the tide carrying them up, 

I they might strike a terror in all that coast.” 

I Ansote and other towns were destroyed, and 
I “ the finest women of the Brahmins and Ba- 
I Ilians slaughtered.” In fact, these butchers 
I spared neither youth nor beauty, age nor 
i infirmity; the sanctity of east, nor the in- 

j nocence of childhood. After raising the 

siege of the fort, the city of Diu became the 
scene of a fierce conflict, in which, when 
the Portuguese wavered, the favourite expe- 
dient was resorted to of holding up a cruci- 
fix as an incitement to renewed exertion. 
The sword was a favourite means of con- 
version with Romish missionaries ; priestly 
robes and warlike weapons were quite compa- 
tible ; and, on the present occasion, one Fra 
Antonio played a leading part. The result 
is best told in the words of the historian 
above quoted, and may serve to illustrate the 
manner in which hostilities were conducted 
by his countrymen, under the personal 

•The rani, or queen of a small riy or kingdom, 
situated on the Canarese coast, having refused to pay 
tribute to the Portuguese, wa.s punished by the de- 
gruction of her capital, Batecala. “ The citv,” says 
Faria y Sousa, “ran with the blood of all linng 


leaderahip of a governor whose administra- 
tion is generally considered one of pecu- 
liar prosperity and honour. An arm of the 
desecrated symbol was shattered in the con- 
test, upon which ‘'the priest, calling upon 
the men to revenge that sacrilege, they fell 
on with such fury, that having done incre- 
dible execution, they drove the enemy to 
the city, -who still gave w^ay, lacing us. The 
first that entered the city with them was 
Don Juan, then Don Alvaro and Don 
Emanuel de Lima, and the governor, all 
several ways, making the streets and houses 
run wdth blood. The women escaped not the 
fate of the men, and children were slain at 
their mothers' breasts, one stroke taking 
away two lives. The first part of the booty 
I was precious stones, pearls, gold and silver"; 
other things, though of value, were slighted 
as cumbersome. ♦ * Of the Portuguese, 

100 were killed ; others say only thirty-four : 
of the enemy, 5,000 [including Rumi Khan 
and others of note.] Free plunder was 
allowed. * * * There were taken many 
colours, forty pieces of cannon of an extra- 
ordinary bigness, which, with the lesser, made 
up }^0, and a vast quantity of ammunition.”! 

After this “ glorious victory,” thirty ships 
were sent to devastate the Cambay coast : 
the people fled in alarm from the burning 
towns and villages, and took refuge in the 
mountain caves. Tlic inhabitants of a city, 
called Goga, while sleeping in imagined 
security, a league distant from their ruined 
homes, were surprised at night, and all put 
to the sword. The cattle in the fields were 
either killed or ham-strung. In the various 
vessels captured along the coast of .Baroacli, 
the same system of general massacre was 
carried out ; and the groves of palm-trees, 
which afford, in many places, the sole article 
of subsistence, were systematically destroyed. 

The governor returned in triumph to 
Goa, crowned with laurel, preceded by 
Fra Antonio and his crucifix, and followed 
by GOO prisoners in cliains, the royal stan- 
dard of Cambay sweeping the ground. The 
streets were hung and carpeted with silk, scat- 
tered over with gold and silver leaves. The 
ladies threw flowers at the feet of the con- 
queror, and sprinkled sweet-scented waters 
as he passed their windows. This ovation, 
whether designed to gratify individual vanity, 

creatures before it was burnt; then the country was 
laid waste, and all the M'oods cut down.” — (Vol il., 

g . 74.) Other small Hindoo states are mentioned by 
ousa as personally defended by female sovereigns, 
t Faria y Sousa, vol. ii., pp. 110 to 113. 
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or with the idea of making an impression on 
the natives, was rendered the more un- 
seemly by the fact, that Don Fernando, the 
son of the governor, had perished during 
the siege of Diu. The sway of De Castro 
lasted only from 1545 to 1548. Notwith- 
standing his sanguinary proceedings, he 
appears to have been solicitous for the inter- 
ests of commerce, and perfectly disinterested ; 
for, instead of having amassed wealth, like 
many other governors of equally short stand- 
ing, he was so poor, that in his last illness 
provision was made for him out of the public 
revenue.* The cause of his death, at forty- 
seven years of aj^e, is said by Faria y Sousa 
to have been “grief for the miserable estate 
to which India was reduced^' — a statement 
reconcilable with other accounts of this 
period, only by supposing that amid seeming 
prosperity, De Castro foresaw the end of an 
oppressive and corrupt system. 

The invasion of Sinde, in 1556, under the 
administration of Francisco Barreto, is al- 
leged to have been provoked by the fickleness 
of its ruler, who first solicited and then re- 
fused Portuguese co-operation, thus afford- 
ing a pretext for liis intended auxiliaries to 
pillage his capital (Tatta), kill 8,000 persons, 
and destroy by fire “ to the value of above 
two millions of gold,'^ after loading their 
vessels with one of the richest booties they 
had ever taken in India. Eight days were 
spent in ravaging the country on both sides 
of the Indus, after which the fleet returned, 
having, it would appear, scarcely lost a man. 
The next exploit was the burning of Dabul 
and the neighbouring villages, in revenge 
for the hostility of the king of Bcejapoor. 

Religious persecution, which seems to 
have slumbered for a time, awoke with 
renewed ferocity, and was directed rather 
against what the Romish priests chose to 
call heresy, than absolute paganism. An 
account of the alleged mission of St. 
Thomas the apostle, and of the Christian ! 
church spoken of by Cosma&,t iu the sixth 
century, properly belongs to the section on 
the religious condition of India, In this 
place it is sufficient to say, that both on 
the Malabar coast and in the kingdom of 
Ethiopia — including the state whose ruler 
attained such extraordinary celebrity under 
the name of Prester John — the Portuguese 
found Christian communities who steadily 

• He died in the arms of Francois Xavier. “ In 
his private cabinet was found a bloody discipline 
(P a scourge) and three royals, which was all his trea- 
sure." — (Jraria y Sousa, vol. ii., p. 129.) ' 


refused to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the pope; rejected the use of images, to- 
gether with all dogmas regarding transub- 
staiitiation, extreme unction, celibacy of 
priests, &c., and asked for blessings, whe- 
ther temporal or eternal, only in the name 
of the one mediator, Jesus Christ. These 
“ ancient Christians,^^ says Sousa, “ dis- 
turbed such as were converted from pa- 
ganism^' by Zavier and his fellow-labourers : 
the Jews also proved a stumbling-block. 
In 1544, Jerome Diaz, a Portuguese phy- 
sician of Jewish extraction, was burnt for 
heresy; and probably many others of less 
note shared his fate. In 1560, the first 
archbishop of Goa was sent from Lisbon, 
accompanied by the first inquisitors, for the 
suppression of Jews and heretics. Through- 
out the existence of this horrible tribunal, 
crimes of the most fearful character were 
perpetrated ; and in the minds alike of the 
denounced schismatics and of pagans, a 
deep loathing was excited against their per- 
secutors. The overthrow of the Hindoo 
kingdom of Beejanuggur, in 1561', by the 
combined efforts of tlie four Mohammedan 
Deccani states, left these latter at liberty to 
turn their attention more fully towards their 
European foes; and in 1571, a league was 
formed against the Portuguese by the kings 
of Bcejapoor and Ahmcrlnuggur. The za- 
rnorin of Calient likewise joined them; but 
from some distrust in his own mind, long 
withheld his personal co-operation. Ali 
Adil Shah besieged Goa, sustained great 
loss, and after ten months was compelled 
to withdraw without having accomplished 
anything. Mortezza Nizam Shah sus- 
tained a mortifying defeat at Choul, and 
was glad to make peace with the triumphant 
Portuguese. The zaraoriii, though last in 
the field, had the best success, obtaining 
the surrender of the fort Chale (a few miles 
from Calicut) from Don George de Castro, 
who, although eighty years of age, was 
beheaded at Goa by orders from Portugal, 
on the ground of having surrendered his 
charge without sufficient reason. 

A change was made in 1571 in the duties 
of the governor, by the division of authority 
over Portuguese affairs in Asia into three 
parts : the first, that of India, being made 
to comprise their possessions situated be- 
tween Cape Guardafui and Ceylon the 

t Surnamed Indicopleustes, or the Indian v^ager. 

i The proceedings of the Portuguese in Ue^on 
are purposely omitted here : they will be narrated in 
the iiistory of that island. 
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se(iond, styled Monomotapa, extending from ! carrochas, on which devils and flames were 


Cape Corrieiites to Guardafui; the third, or 
Malacca, from Pegu to China. The sway 
, of Portugal was now, however, nearly ended ; 
she had misused the trust committed to her 
care, and was punished by the suspension of 
her independence, after maintaining it 500 
years. King Sebastian fell in Africa, in 
1578, and about two years later, Philip II. 
of Spain procured the reannexation of Por- 
tugal, to which he laid claim in right of his 
mother, Isabella. In India, tlie change was 
only from bad to worse ; the furnace of per- 
secution was heated seven times hotter than 
j before. Tlie Syrian Christians of Maial)ar 
I were cruelly persecuted, their bishop seized 
! and sent to Lisbon, ami their churches pil- 
I laged j their books, including ancient copies 
! of the Scriptures, burned, wliile Archbishop 
! Menezes marched, singing a hymn, round the 
j flames (1599.) I he Inquisition increased in 
I power; and, perhaps, among all the impious 
; and hateful sacrifices ofifered up by men 
: given over to dark delusions, never yet did 
i idolatrous pagan, or professed devd-worship- 
I per, pollute this fair earth by any crime of 
I so deep a dye as the hideous Auto da Fe, 
i usually celebrated on the first Sundays in 
I Advent.* Dcllon, a French physician, who 
languished two years in the dungeons of 
Goa, has given a life-like picture of the 
j horrible ceremonials of which he was an 
I eye-witness; and describes his ‘^extreme 
i joy” at learning that his sentence was not 
! to be burnt, but to be a galley-slave for five 
ycars.f He speaks of himself as having beanl 
j every morning, for many weeks, the shrieks 
I of unfortunate victims undergoing the ques~ 

I lion; and he judged that the number of pri- 
j soners must be very large, because the pro- 
1 found silence which reigned within the walls 
of the building, enabled him to count the 
number of doors opened at the hours of 
meals. At the appointed time, the captives 
were assembled by their black-robed jailors, 
and clothed in the san benito, a garb of yellow 
cloth, with the cross of St. Andrew before 
and behind. The relapsed heretics were 
dressed in the samarra, a grey robe, with 
the portrait of the doomed wearer painted 
upon it, surrounded by burning torches, 
flames, and demons ; and on their heads 
were placed sugar-loaf- shaped caps, called 

• The portion of the gospel read on that day men- 
tions the last judgment; and the Inquisition pre- 
tended, by the ceremony, to exhibit an emblem of 
thatawful event — W allace's Memoirs of India, p. 394. 
t Dellon was accused of heresy for having spoken 


also depicted. The bell of the cathedral 
began to ring a little before sunrise, and 
the gloomy procession commenced — men and 
women indiscriminately mixed, walking with 
bleeding feet over the sharp stoiles, and 
eagerly gazed on by innumerable crowds 
assembled from all parts of India to behold 
this " act of faith” of a European nation. 
Sentence was pronounced before the altar 
in the church of St. Francis, the grand 
inquisitor and his counsellors sitting on 
one side, the viceroy and his court on the 
other; and each victim received the final 
intimation of his doom by a slight blow 
upon tlie breast from the alcaide. Then 
followed their immolation, the viceroy and 
court still looking on while the prisoners 
were bound to the stake in the midst of 
the faggots, and hearing, as a periodical 
occurrence, the shrieks and groans of these 
unhappy creatures. The vengeance of the 
Inquisition ceased not even here: the day 
after the execution, the portraits of the 
murdered men were carried to the church 
of the Dominicans, and there kept in memory 
of their fate ; and the bones of such as had 
died in prison, were likewise preserved in 
small chests painted over with flames and 
demons.j 

These arc dark deeds which none aspiring 
to the pure and holy name of Christian can 
record without a feeling of deep humiliation ; 
but they may not be shrouded in oblivion, 
since they furnish abundant reason why the 
mutilated gospel preached by Romish priests 
made so little permanent impression in 
India ; and, moreover, afford enduring evi- 
' deuce that England, and every other pro* 
testing nation, had solid grounds for seve* 
ranee from the polluted and rotten hranch 
I which produced such fruit as " the holy In- 
j quisition.” In Europe, as in Asia, a light 
I had been thrown on the true nature of the 
' iron yoke, with which an ambitious priest- 
I hood had dared to fetter nations in the 
' name of the Divine Master, whose precepts 
their deeds of pride and cruelty so flagrantly 
belied. The Reformation, faulty as were 
some of the instruments concerned in its es- 
tablishment, had yet taught men to look to 
the written gospel for those laws of liberty 
and love which nations and individuals are 

disparagingly of the adoration of images. He had 
also grievously offended by calling the inquisitors 
fallible men, and the “ holy office” a fearful tribunal 
which France had acted wisely in rejecting. 

J Hough's Ch'istianity in India, vol. i., chap, iv 
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alike bound to observe. Unhappily, this 
gjrcat lesson was but imperfectly learned ; 
for although withheld rights have ever 
formed a popular theme, the responsibilities 
those rights involve cannot be expected 
to commend themselves, save to conscien- 
tious and enlightened minds. I'hus it proved 
easier to renounce the dogmas of popery, 
than to root out the vices it had fostci’ed 
or permitted ; and the very people who had 
most cause for gratitude in being delivered 
from the op^iressive and arrogant dominion 
of Spain, became themselves examples of 
an equally selfish and sliort-sighted policy. 

At this period there were many signs in the 
commercial horizon, that Tieither papal bulls, 
nor the more reasonable respect paid to the 
claims of discovery and preoccupation, 
could any longer preserve the monopoly of 
the Indian trade to Spain and Portugal. 
Several causes combined for its destruction. 
The conquest and settlement of America 
afforded full employment for the ambition 
and ferocity of Philip II. j and ]\h Asiatic 
territories wci'e left in the hands of rulers, 
who, for the most part, thought of nothing 
but the gratification of their Own passions, 
and the accumulation of wealth; — which 
latter, by pillage of every description, and 
by the shameless sale of all offices and posi- 
tions, they usually contrived to do in tbc 
period of two to three years,* which formed 
the average duration of their tenure of office. 
It ma) be readily imagined that the measures 
of his predecessor were rarely carried out 
by any governor; but all seem to have 
agreed in conniving at the most notorious 
infraction of the general rule which forbade 
any Portuguese to traffic on his own account, 
as an unpardonable infringement on the 
exclusive rights of his sovereign. Connip- 
tion, mismanagement, and the growing 
aversion of the natives, gradually diminished 
the trade, until the average annual arrival 
in Lisbon of ships from India was reduced 
from five to about three ; and the annual 
value of the cargoes decreased in proportion 
to about a million crowns. Thus, notwith- 

* From the arrival of Almeida in 150o, to 1640 (the 
period at which Sousa terminates his history), there 
were some fifty viceroys or governors, of whom 
a very large proportion (about one-third) died in 
India or on their voyage home. 

t The possessions of Spain and Portugal, at this 
lime, were the forts of Diul (on the Indus) and 
of l)iu ; a fortified factory at Damaun ; the town 
and castle of Choul ; a factory at Dabul; the city of 
Bassein ; the island of North Salsette, and the town 
of Tanna j the island of Bombay j the city and fort 


standing the royal monopoly of spices, 
Philip soon found that the eiepense of main- 
taining the variobs Indian governmeiitsf 
exceeded the commercial profits : he there- 
fore made over the exclusive privilege of 
trading to India, in the year 1587, to a com- 
pany of Portuguese merchants, on conside- 
ration of a Certain annual payment ; reserv- 
ing, however, the appointment of governors, 
the command of the army, and every de- 
scription of tcnitorial revenue and pow'er. 
This change in the state of affairs created 
great excitement and dissatisfaction at Goa. 

It was evident that the company, if able 
and willing to enforce the rights bestowed 
upon them, would reduce the profits of the 
various officials to their legitimate bounds ) 
and the very thought was intolerable to a 
community who, “ from the viceroy to the 
private soldier, were all illicit traders, and 
accasionally jiiratcs.^^J The general disorga- 
nisation was increased, in 3591, by the arrival 
6f a papal bull and royal command for the 
forcible conversion of infidels; winch was 
in effect, free leave and license to every 
member of the Romish communion to 
torture and destroy all who differed from 
them on doctrinal points, and to pillage pa- 
godas or churches, public or private dwel- 
lings, at pleasure. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding could scarcely fail to bring about 
its own termination ; and the strong grasp 
of tyranny and persecution, though more 
fierce, Was yet rapidly growing weaker, and 
would probably have been shaken off by the 
natives themselves, even in the absence of 
the European rivals who now appeared on 
the scene. England, under the fostering 
care of Elizabeth, had already manifested 
something of the energy which, under the 
Divine blessing, was to secure to her the 
supremacy of the ocean ; to extend her 
sway over ancient and populous nations ; 
and to lay the foundation of the greatest 
colonial empire the world ever saw. This 
puissance was still in the embryo, and Eng- 
land a little kingdom with a limited trade, 
when her soldiers and merchants began the 

of Goa; and factories at Onore,BarcelorG, Mangalore, 
Cananore, Calicut, Cranganore, and Quiloa ; sta- 
tions at Negapatam and St. Thomas, or Meiiapoor, 
(on the Coromandel coast) ; and several commercial 
posts in Rengal. They had also the port of Cochin ; 
factories, or liberty to trade at Pegu, Martaban, and 
Junksejlon; held the strongly-fortified town of Ma- 
lacca, and had, moreover, established themselves at 
several commanding points in the island of Ceylon. 
(Bruce’s Annals of East India Company^ vol. i. p. 24.) 

X Maephersons Commerce with India, p. 32. 1 
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struggle with the combined forces of Spain 
and Portugal, in alliance with a people whose 
newly-acquired independence had originated 
in the reaction caused by the corruption and 
cruelty of the Spanish government, repre- 
sented by such men as the Duke of Alya, 
and the bigotry of Rome, represented by 
such institutions as the Inquisition.* 

Rise of Dutch Power.— It was only 
in the year 1579 that the Netherlaudcrs 
ventured to defy the power of Philip, and 
formed themselves into a separate govern- 
ment, which they did not establish without 
a desperate and prolonged conflict, aided zea- 
lously by Elizabeth. Their after-progress 
was marvellous; and before neighbouring 
countries had well learned to recognise their 
new position, the ''poor distressed people 
of Holland had changed that designation 
for the "High and Mighty States, the United 
Provinces."' The course that materially 
I aided their rapid advancement was forced 
; upon them by the arbitrary policy of Philip. 

; Having very little land, they had ever mainly 
I de[)ended for subsistence on fisheries, trade, 

I and navigation. While Portugal was a sepa- 
rate kingdom they resorted thither for East 
India produce, of which they became the 
carriers to all the northern nations of 
Europe ; and after the annexation of that 
j kingdom to Spain, their ships continued to 
I sail to Lisbon under neutral colours, at 
which the Portuguese gladly connived. 

! Rut Philip, hoping to lay the axe to the 
root of the mercantile prosperity which 
cnal)lcd his former subjects to sustain a 
costly and sanguinary contest with his 
mighty armies, compelled the Portuguese 
to renounce this profitable intercourse, — 

* Before the people rose against their oppressors, 
100,000 of tliem were judicially slaughtered— the 
men hy fire and sword, and the women by being 
, buiied alive.— Annul. Belg. pp. 15—17.) 
t Along the shores of Norway, Russia, and Tar- 
tary, to China, and thence into the Indian Ocean. 

t The manner in which he acquired this know- 
ledge is variously related :— by Savary, as obtained in 
the Portuguese service; by other authorities, during a 
long imprisonment at Lisbon ; Raynal says for debt ; 
Sullengre, in consequence of the suspicions excited 
by his inquiries on commercial subjects. His free- 
dom was procured by payment of a heavy fine, sub- 
senbed on his behalf by Dutch merchants. 
ddiirent accounts, commented on in Maepherson’s 
European Vommerce toilh India, note to p. do.) 

' § Two of the vessels were 400 tons burthen, car- 

I p ing each eighty-four men, six large brass cannon, 
j tourteen lesser guns, four great “ patereroes” and 
I eight little ones, with “ muskers” and small guns in 
I proportion; the third, of 200 tons, had fifty-nine 
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l^id an embargo on all Dutch ships, seized 
the cargoes, imprisoned the merchants and 
ship-masters, or delivered them over asi 
heretics to the tender mercies of the In-r 
quisition, and even forced the mariners an4 
others into his hated service. The Dutch;^ 
driven to desperation by an enemy fron^ 
whom they had all to fear and nothing to^ 
hope, incited by the able counsel of Prince 
Maurice, resolved to attempt procuring the 
necessary supplies of spices direct from Asia. 

With the double inducement of avoiding 
the fleets which guarded the approach to the 
Indian seas, and of finding a much shorter 
route, the Dutch (following the example 
of various English navigators) strove to 
discover a north-eastern passage to India,! 
and in the years 1594,-"5, and "6, sent 
three expeditions for this purpose. AH 
failed, and the last adventurers were com- 
pelled to winter on the dreary shores 
of Nova Zembla. In the meantime some 
Dutch merchants, not caring to wait the 
doubtful issue of these attempts, formed 
themselves into a company, and resolved 
to brave the opposition of Philip, by com- 
mcncing a private trade with India vid 
the Cape of Good Hope. Four ships were 
dispatched for this purpose, under the direc-f 
tion of Cornelius Houtman,! a Dutch mcr- 
chant or navigator, well acquainted with the 
nature and conduct of the existing Iiidiaq 
traffic; and the coast of Rantam (Java) was 
reached without hindrance, sqve from the 
elements.^ Having obtained cargoes, partly 
hy purchase from the natives, but chiefly 
hy plunder .^rorn the Portuguese, Houtmau 
returned to the Tcxel, where, notwithstanding 
the loss of one of the vessels — a very frequent 
occurrence in those days, || — tlie safe arrival of 

men, six large cannon, with lesser ones in proportion ; 
the fourth, of thirty tons, with twenty-four men and 
cannon: the whole carrying 219 mariners. Tl;e fleet 
sailed from the Texel the 2n(l of April, 1595 ; reached 
Teneriflfe on the 19th ; St. Jago on the 2Gth ; crossed 
the equator on the I4th of June; on the 2nd of 
August doubled the Capo of Good Hope (seamen 
in great distiess with scurvy), and remained some 
(lays on the coast : in September, October, and No- 
vember, the ships were at different parts of Mada- 
gascar, and sailed thence on the Ist of December 
towards Java, which was reached in the middle of 
Januar}, 1596; thus terminating the first Dutch voy- 
age to the Indian seas. — (See Collection of Voyaaei 
undertaken hy Dutch Bait India Company. Lonefon 
trarjslation, 1808.) 

|| Linschoten says, that almost every year one or 
two Portuguese East-Indiamen were lost. Faria 
y Sousa gives an account of 956 vessels, which sailed 
from Portugal for India, from 1412 (when Prince 
Henry first attempted the discovery of a passage by 
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the remainder was welcomed as an auspicious 
commencement of the undertaking. Several 
new pompanies were formed the number 
of ships annually increased,* and succeeded 
in obtaining cargoes, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Portuguese, who strove, but 
for the most part ineffectually, to prejudice 
the natives against their rivals; their own 
proceedings having been so outrageous, that 
any prospect of a check or counteraction 
seemed rather to be courted than avoided. 
In 1600, not five years after the first ex* 
pedition under Houtman, forty vessels, of 
from 400 to 600 tons, were fitted out by 
the Dutch. Hitherto the Spanish monarch 
had made no effort to intercept their fleet; 
hut in the following year he dispatched art 
armament of thirty ships of war, by which 
eight outward-bound vessels, under the 
pommand of Spilbergen, were attacked near 
the Cape Verd Islands. The skill and 
bravery of the defendants enabled them 
to offer effectual resistance, and they suc- 
ceeded iri making their way to India without 
any serious loss. Philip did not again at- 
tempt a naval contest, but made military 
force the basis of his subsequent efforts for 
their subjugation;, prohibiting them, under 
pain of corporal punishment, from trading 
with the Spanish possessions, either in the 
East or West Indies. These threats proved 
only an incitement to more determined 
efforts ; and it beiqg evident that the com- 
bination of the several Dutch companies 
would tend to strengthen them against the 
common foe, they were united, in 1602, by 
the States-General, and received a charter 
bestowing on them, for a term of twenty- 
one years, the exclusive right of trade with 
India, together with authority to commission 
all functionaries, civil and military, to form 
what establishments they pleased, and 
make war or peace in all countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope. From regard to 
the claims of the proprietors of the minor 
associations, the ifew company was divided 
into six chambers or boards of management, 
of which Amsterdam and Middleburg were 
the chief, their share in the funds subscribed 
being proportionably represented by twenty- 

sea) to 1640: of these, 160 were lost, and with 
them he estimates not less than 100,000 persona — 
a not improbable number, considering the great 
size of many of the vessels, which carried 800 or 
000 men. 

* In 1698, two fleets, consisting of eight vessels, 
were sent by the Amsterdam merchants from the 
Texel, and five from Rotterdam, which were followed 
up by successive fleets in subsequent years, as the 


five and twelve directors ; the remaining 
chambers of Delft, Eotterdara, Hoorn, and 
Enkhuysen having each seven directors; 
making a total of sixty-five persons, with a 
capital of 6,440,200 guilders, or (taking 
the guilder at 1«. 8rf.) about j 6536,600. 
The project was popular, and brought both 
money and a valuable class of emigrants into 
Holland, many opulent merchants of the 
Spanish provinces in the Netherlands, and 
of other places, removing with their effects 
into the Dutch territory. No time was 
lost in fitting out a fieet of fourteen large 
ships, well manned, and furnished with 
soldiers and the necessary military and 
other stores requisite for the carrying out of 
the aggressive policy henceforth to be adopted 
against the national enemies, whom the 
Dutch had previously shunned rather than 
courted encountering in their foreign pos- 
sessions.f The same power, whose oo-opera- 
tion had so materially contributed to the 
success of their European struggles, now 
came equally opportunely to their assistance 
in Asia; for in this same year (1602) the 
first ships of the first English EastlndiaCom- 
pany appeared in the Indian seas. It may 
be useful to pause here, and briefly review 
the circumstances that led to the formation 
of a body, which, after long years of trial 
and vicissitude, attained such unexampled 
and strangely-constituted greatness. 


Rise or English Power. — Before the 
discovery of the passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope, England, like other northern 
European nations, had been supplied from 
the Adriatic with Eastern products. A ship 
of great bulk usually arrived every year 
from Venice, laden with spice (chiefly 
pepper) and some other Asiatic commodi- 
ties, which the traders necessarily sold at 
high prices, owing to the circuitous route 
they were compelled to traverse. This state 
of things terminated with the close of the 
fifteenth century, by reason of the successful 
voyage of Vasco de Gama, which gave to 
Portugal the monopoly of the Asiatic trade. 
At that very time, the English, stimulated 
by a strong desire for the extension of corn- 

trade gave twenty to seventy-five per cent, of profit 
on the adventures. — ( Voyatjex of Dutch Company,) 
t The Dutch at first resorted to Sumatra and 
Java, where the PorUiguese do not appear to have 
had any considerable esiablishments. Houtman 
formed a factory at Bantam in 1695. 

The spice trade was opened with Amboyna, 
Ternale, and the Bandas, in 1598 ; with Sumatra and 
China, in 1599 ; with Ceylon, in 1600. 
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merce, and likewise by curiosity regarding 
tlie far-famed country, tlicn called Cathay 
(China), were themselves attempting the dis- 
covery of a sea-passage to India; and in 
May, 1*197, two months before the departure 
of Vasco, from Lisbon, an expedition com- 
prising two ships fitted out by Uciiry VIL 
and some vessels freighted by the merchants 
of Bristol, left England, under the guidance 
of an enterprising Venetian navigator, named 
Giovanni Gavotta, nnglic^, John Cabot. On 
reaching G7° 30' N. hit., Cabot was compelled, 
j by tlio mutinous conduct of Ids crew, to stand 
I to the southward ; and in the course of the 
homeward voyage he fell in with Newfouud- 
! land and the continent of North America. 

, Notwitlistanding the dissensions which eha- 
I rneterised tlic concluding portion of the reign 
I ; of Henry VII , and that of his son and suc- 
: I cessor Henry VI II., several commissions of 
1 1 discovery were issued by them,* but were 
j attended witli no important results. The 
I commerce with the Tjcvant appears to have 
I commenced about the year 1511 ;t in 1513, 
a consul was stationed at Scio for its pro- 
tection ; and in process of time, the Levant 
or Turkey nuTchants came to be looked 
upon as the true East India traders. Eac- 
I torios were established by them at Alex- 
I andria, Aleppo, Damascus, and the difierent 

! I • Kohei t'Dionie, aiiEnglisli morcluint, having (lur- 
' ing a long rcMdonco at Seville acquired consideiahle 
1 Knowledge ol tlic benefits d('ri\('d by Portugal from 
I ihc Indian trade, memorialised Henry VIll. on the 
I ‘ subject, uiging the ad\antages which England might 
I attain fiom the same source, and suggesting tliree 
I , rouiscs to Ix' puisued ; --eitlicr by the noi ih-casf, 

' , winch he imagined would lead them to “the regions 
i of all the Tartaiians that extend towanl the mid- 
! j da\,” dud tlu'iiee “ to the land of tlie Chinas and the 
j I land of Cathaio Orienlall f’ from which, if they con- 
I liinu'd their na\igation, they might “fall In with 
i : Mal.icca” and ri'tuin to Ehigland by the Cape of 
( ; Good lJo])e. The second course, to the norlh-wosl, 
wotdd lead them, lie said, “ by the hack of (heNew- 
’ found-land, which of late was discovered by lOur 
, grace’s subjects,” and pursuing wliicli they might re- 
! turn through the Straits of Magellan (rliscovereJ six 

I I years before.) 'I'he third couise lay over the Noith 
I Pole, alter passing which he suggested that tliey 

I should “ goe light toward the Pole Antarctike, and 

! I then decline towards the lands and islands situated he- 
1 tween the tropikes and under the cquinocliall and 

i “without doubt tliey shall find there the richest 

i lands and islands of the world of gold, precious 

I stones, halmes, spices, and other things that we here 

I esteem most.” — (Hakluit, vol. i,, p. 2.'5d.) The con- 

sequence of this memorial was the sending of two 
t 'essels by pri\ate merchants in ld27, which re- 
j tun ed very sliortly w’ithout success (Haklu}t, 

I id * Hn), and two by the king in the .«anie year, of 
[ which one was lost off the north coast of Newfound- 
j land, and the other effected nothing.— (Purchas’ 
i j Pilyrhm, iii., 809.) 
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ports of Egypt and the Ttirkisli dominions. 
Their growing importance did not however 
extinguisb, but rather increased the general 
desire for more direct communication with 
India and China; and in 1549, Sebastian 
Cabot, the son of John Cabot, tvlio bad ac- 
companied bis father in the expedition of 
1197, and bad since attempted the discovery 
of the much-desired line of route, persuaded 
a number of London merchants to raise a 
capital of £(>,000 in shares of £2“) each, 
for the prosecution of a new voyage of dis- 
covery and trading adventure. The young 
king Edward VI., to whose notice Sebastian 
bad been previously introduced by the pro- 
tector Somerset, bad bestowed on him an 
annual pension of .i^lGl), and made him 
grand pilot of England. He now gave every 
encouragement to the infant association. 
No time ivas lost in fitting out three vessels, 
which were dispatched under the command 
of Sir Hugh Willougliby, in May, 1553, 
and furnished with Letters Missive” from 
King Pkhvard to the sovereigns of northern 
Europe, bespeaking their protection for his 
sul)j('cts in their peaceful but perilous cntcr- 
priso.J The court, then at Greenwich, as- 
sembled to witness the departure of the 
little squadron : vast crowds of people lined 
the shore ; and the roar of cannon, and the 

t Hakluyt states, tliat between 1511 and 1534, 
“(livers tall ships of London, Southampton, aiul 
Pristol bad an ordinary ami usual trade” to Sicily, 
Candia, Chios, and somewhiles to Ciprus; as also to 
Tripoli and Bcwroiit, in S}ria. I'lie exports, as 
jiroved by the ledgers of J^ocke, Ilowqer, Gresham 
and other n.ereliants, wme “ fine kersl(‘s of diviws 
colours, coarse kersies, tVc. the imports, silks, 
camlets, rhubarb, malmsey, nuiseatel, tk'e. Foreign 
as Avell as English vessels wer emplojed, ‘‘namely, 
Gaiidiots, llagiiseuns, Genouezes, Venetian galliases, 
Spanish and Eortugnll ships.” (ii., 207.) 

1 The religious spirit in wliich the project was 
conceived is forcibly evidenced by the instruclion.s 
drawn up by C.ihot, for what Fuller truly remaiks 
“may be termed the first reformed fleet which had 
Ensrlisli pra}ers and pri^aclnng therein.” {WorthieB 
of Emjhtnd, l)rrhys)ur<', of w hich county Willoughby 
was a native.) Sweaiing and gambling were made 
punishable offences, and “ morning and evening 
prayer, witli other common services npiiointed by 
ihe’king’s majisty and laws of this realm to he read 
and said in e\erv ship daily by the minister in the 
Admiral rtlag-shij)]. and the merchant, or some other 
person learned in other ships; and the Iblile or 
paraphra'jps to be read devoutly and ChiEtianly to 
God’s honour, and for his grace to be obtained, and 
had hv humbio and hearty- ])ra}er of the naiigunts 
accordingly.”— (Hakluyt, i., 254.) This daily prayer 
on hoard ship was long an acknowledged duty; and 
in 1580, in the directions of the Russian coinjiany, the 
mariner!? arc enjoined, as a matter of course, “ to 
observe good order in your daily service and pray 
unto God; so shall you prosper the better.” 
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shouts of tlic mariners, filled the air: yet 
the ceremony seemed inauspicious ; for the 
youthful monarch, on whom the eyes of 
Protestant Christendom waited hopefully, 
and who felt so deep an interest in the 
whole proceeding, lay prostrate in an ad- 
vanced stage of that insidious disease, which 
then as now, yearly robbed England of many 
of her noblest sons and fairest daughters. 
Sir Hugh, and the whole ship’s company 
of the Buona Ventura, were frozen to death 
near Lapland ;* Captain Chancclor, the 
second in command, reached a Russian port 
(where Archangel was afterwards built), and 

f rocceded thence to Moscow. The czar, 
van Vasilivich, received him with great 
kindness, and furnished him with letters 
to Edward VI., bearing proposals for the 
establishment of commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. These were gladly 
accepted by Mary, who had in the inte- 
rim ascended the throne; and a ratification 
of the charter promised by Edward to the 
company was granted by the cpiecn and her 
ill-chosen consort, in 1554.t Chancclor was 
again sent out in the following year with 
agents and factors, and on his return, an 
ambassador accompanied him to England, 

I in saving whose life in a storm off the 
Scottish coast, Chancclor lost his own.J 
j This is an exceptional instance of cncourago- 
j ment given by the Crown to commercial ' 
enterprise during this short and sanguinary 
rcigu ; nor, indeed, could Mary, as the wife 
of the bigotted Philip of Spain, herself a 
stanch and unscrupulous adherent of the 
Romish creed, be expected to patronize ' 


any adventure likely to trench upon the 
monopoly which the pope had assumed to 
himself the power of bestowing on her 
husband: the only cause for surprise is, 
that her signature should ever have been 
obtained to the charter of the Russian 
company, though probably it was a con- 
cession granted to the leading Protestant 
nobles, whose support she had secured at 
a critical moment by her promise (soon 
shamelessly broken) of making no attempt 
for the re-establish ment of a dominant 
priesthood in England. 

It was reserved for her sister and succes- 
sor Elizabeth, alike free from the trammels 
of Rome and the alliance of Spain, to en- 
courage and aid her subjects in that course 
of maritime and commercial enterprise, 
whose importance she so justly appreciated. 
The early part of her reign abounded 
with political and social difficulties ; — foes 
abroad, rebellion in Ireland, discord at 
home, gave full and arduous employment 
to the ministers, whose energy and ability 
best evidenced the wisdom of the mistress 
who selected and retained such servants. 
The finances of the nation did not warrant 
any large expenditure which should neces- 
sitate tiie imposition of increased taxation 
for an uncertain result: it was therefore 
from private persons, cither individually or 
in societies, that commercial adventures 
were to be expected. The Russian com- 
pany renewed their efforts for the discovery 
of a north-cast passage, and records of seve- 
ral voyages undertaken under their auspices 
are still extant; but it docs not appear that 


• When the extreme cold ceased, the peasants of 
the country found the body of Sir Hugh in his 
cabin, seated as if in the act of writing his journal, 
which, with his will, lay before him, and testified his 
having been alive in January, lod4. 

•j- The Russian company, probably the first char- 
tered joint-stock association on record, exists to the 
present day — at least in name. 

t The llussian ambassador, Osep Napea, returned 
to nis own country in the last year of Mary’s reign, 
and was accompanied by Anthony Jenkinson, who 
represented the company, and was instructed to at- 
tempt the extension of their trade through Russia to 
Persia and Bactria. By permission of the czar, Jen- 
kinson quitted Moscow in April, loo8, and pro- 
ceeded b) Novogorod and the Volga river to Astra- 
can, on the north of the Caspian : he then crossed 
that sea, and on its southern shores joined a caravan 
of Tartars, with which he travelled along the banks 
of the Oxua to Bokhara, and having there ob- 
tained much valuable inloimation for his employers, 
returned to England (by Moscow) in 15G0. In the 
following year, Queen Elizabeth dispatched him 
with letters to the Suffavi or Sophi, king of Persia 
(Shah Abbas I.), requesting his sanction for her sub- 


I jects to open a trade in his dominions for the sale 
j of their goods, and the purchase of raw silk and 
other commodities. The jealousy and intrigues of 
some Turkish agents, who were then engaged in 
concluding a treaty with the Shah at the fortified 
I city of Casvin (where the Persian court then was), 

, frustrated the mission of the English envoy, and 
j even endangered his life ; so that he was glad to 
make his escape through the friendly interposition 
' of the king of Ilyrcania, who furnished him with 
credentials granting various commercial privileges 
to such English ns might desire to traffic in, or 
traverse his dominions on llie southern shore of the 
Caspian. In IdCG, another agent, named Arthur 
Edwards, was sent to Persia, and succeeded in ob- 
taining from the czar permission for Englishmen 
to trade in his dominions with immunity from tolls 
or customs on their merchandise, and protection for 
their persons and properly. In the same year the 
Russian company obtained from Elizabeth a charter 
' with additional privileges, in regard for their ex- 
; plorations in the Caspian Sea, Armenia, Media, 

, Ilyrcania (Astrabad), and Persia, which it was 
' hoped might lead to the ultimate disnovery of “ the 
' country of Cathaia.” — (Hakluyt, i., 414 — 410.) 
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either queen or people cared to defy the I 
fleets of Spain by sailing round the Cape 
of Good Hope, until Sir Francis Drake, in 
1577, having fitted out five ships at his own 
expense, left England and sailed throuffl: 


^ i.iiruugii 

the straits of Magellan, into the south seas,* 
where lie acquired immense booty from the 
Spaniards. The news reaching Europe, a 
strong force^ was sent to intercept him, 
but information of the danger enabled him 
to avoid it by changing his route, and after 
visiting Ternate (one of the Moluccas), 
forming a treaty with the king, and taking 
part iu some hostilities between the natives 
and the Portuguese, Drake shipped a large 
quantity of cloves, and proceeded round the 
Cape to England, where he arrived at the 
close of ] 580, with a single shattered vessel, 
having been the first of his nation to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. 

Ihe lurkey Company ^ established bv 
charter iu 1581, sent four representatives 
to India, through Syria, Bagdad, and Ormuz, 
wlience they carried some cloths, tin, and 
other goods to Goa, and proceeded to visit 
Lahore, Agra, Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca, 
meeting everywhere with kindness from the 
natives, and opposition from the Portuguese. 
Of the envoys, Fitch alone returned to 
England (in 1591);t Newberry died in the 
luiijaubj Leades, a jeweller by profession, 
entered the service of the Emperor Akbar; 
and Storey became a monk at Goa. In 158 g] 
Ciqitaiii Cavendish cominenccd his voyage 
round the globe, and on the way, scrupled 
not to seize and plunder whenever he had 
the opportunity, either by sea or land. He 
icturncd home in less than two years 
Ihished with success, and some years after 
attempted a similar privateering expedition 
(lor it was little better), from which he 
never returned, but died at sea, worn out 
by a succession of disasters. The voyages 
of Drake and Cavendish had brought mat- 
ters to a crisis : the Spanish government 
complained of the infringement of their 
exclusive rights of navigating the Indian 
seas ; J to which Elizabeth replied — It is as 
lawful for my subjects to do this as the 
paniards, since the sea and air are common 

rvoU ®'’®b()red in a bay (supposed to be that now 
aiiea rort ban Francisco) on the coast of Califor- 
nia, and landing, took possession of the country in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth, calling it “Nova Albion." 
i u published a narrative of his adventures, 
^nich greatly stimulated public curiosity on the 
I ® >J‘"ct j and this feeling was increased by the ac- 
Kn Englishman, named 

Elevens, who had proceeded thither in a Portuguese 


to all men.^' The defeat of the so-called 
Invincible Armada, in 1588, rendered the 
English and their brave queen more than 
ever unwilling to give place to the arrogant 
pretensions of their foes ; and in 1591, some 
London merchants dispatched three vessels 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, under 
the command of Captains Raymond and 
Lancaster. A gontest with some Portu- 
guese ships, though successful, eventually 
ruined the expedition by the delay it occa- 
sioned; one of the vessels was compelled to 
put back iu consequence of the sickness of 
the crew and the difficulties encountered iu 
weathering the Cape of Storms the 
second, under Raymond, is supposed to 
have perished ; the third, under Lancaster, 
reached Sumatra and Ceylon, and obtained a 
cargo of pepper and other spicerics, but 
was subsequently lost in a. storm at Mona, 
one of the West India isles. The captain 
and the survivors of the ship's company were 
rescued by a French vessel bound to Sau 
Domingo, and reached England in May, 
1591', In the meanwhile, mercantile enter- 
prise had received a fresh stimulus by the 
capture of a Portuguese carrack, profanely 
called Madre de Dios, of 1,600 tons burden, 
with thirty-six brass cannons mounted. 
This vessel, the largest yet seen iu Plug- 
land, was taken by Sir John Burroughs, 
after an obstinate contest near the Azores, 
and brought into Dartmouth. The cargo, 
consisting of spices, calicoes, silks, gold, 
pearls, drugs, china-ware, &c., was valued 
by the lowest estimate at £150,000. 'i’his 
display of oriental wealth incited Sir Robert 
Dudley and some other gentlemen to fit out 
three ships, which sailed for China in 1596, 
bearing royal credentials addressed to the 
sovereign of that country, vouching for the 
probity of the adventurers, and offering the 
fullest protection to such Chinese subjects as 
might be disposed to open a trade in any 
English port. This expedition proved even 
more disastrous than the preceding one. 
After capturing three Portuguese vessels, 
the English crews became so fearfully re- 
duced by disease, that out of three ships' 
companies, only four men remained alive. 

vessel from Lisbon. According to Camden, a Por- 
tuguese carrack, captured by Drake off the Azores 
in 1587, and brought to England, contained various 
documents regarding the nature and value of the 
India trade, which first inspired English merchants 
with a desire to prosecute it on their own account. 

I lly the union of Spain and Portugal, the papal 
pants of eastern and western discoveries centred 
in one crown. 
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These unfortunates were cast on shore on a 
small ishiiul near Puerto Rico, where three 
of them were murdered by a party of Spa- 
niards, for the sake of the treasure they had 
with tliern, and only one survived to divulge 
the crime to the Spanish officers of justice, 
soon after which lie was poisoned by the 
same robbers who had murdered his ship- 
mates. The public enthusiasm was some- , 
what damped by the dense cloud which long 
shrouded the calamitous issue of this expe- 
dition j but the successful adventures of the 
Dutch {see p. 190), and their grasping policy 
in raising the price of pepper from tlirce to | 
six and eight sliillings per lb. (the cost in , 
India being two to tliree pence), induced the 
mcrcliants of Loudon— headed by the lord 
mayor and aldermen — to hold a meeting at 
Eounders’-hall, on the 22nd of September, 
1599,* which resulted in the formation of a 
company, for the jmrpose of setting on foot 
a voyage to the East Indies. f Uhc stock 
embarked, then considered a large one, of 
i^30,lo.'i C)8. Sd., was divided into lOl sljarcs 
or adventures, the subscriptions of indi- 
viduals varying from .i^lOO to j€ 3,000. Tlie 
queen was ever zealous in promoting similar 
projects^ but in this instance there was need 
of deliberation. Elizabeth well knew the 
value of peace to a trading nation, and de- 
layed granting the charter of incorporation 
solicited by the company, until it should be 
proved hmv far their interests could be prii- 
dently consulted in the course of the friendly 
negotiations newly opened by Spain through 
the mediation of Erance. The treaty how- 

• At the comnu'nceinent of this year a merchant, 
named John Mildenball, was dispatched (by way of 
CoMstar.linople) to the Great Mogul, to solicit, in 
the name of his sovereign, certain trading privileges 
for his couiilrymeii. He did not reach Agra till 
Uie year 1C03, and was there long delayed and put 
to great exjiense by the madiinations ot the Jesuits 
then residing at the court of the Great Mogul, 
aided by two Italian (probably Venetian) merchants ; 
but be eventually succeeded in obtaining from Je- 
hangeer the desired grant in 1006. 

+ At a subsequent meeting, a committee of filteen 

E ms was appointed to present a petition to the 
of the Privy Council, setting forth that, “ stimu- 
lated by the success which has attended the voyage 
to the East Indies by the Dutcli, and finding the 
Dutch are projecting another voyage, for which they 
have bouglit ships in England, the merchants hav- 
ing the same regard to the welfare of this kingdom, 
that the Dutch have to their commonwealth, have 
resolved upon making a vopgo of adventure, and 
for this purpose entreat her Majesty will grant them 
letters patent of incorporation, succession, &c., for 
that the trade being so far remote from hence, can- 
not he managed but by a joint and united stock.” 

J Thomas Smith, alderman of London, andan active 


ever soon fell to the ground, in consequence 
of a disputed question of precedency between 
the English and Spanish commissioners at 
Boulogiic, The discussion of the East India 
question was eagerly resumed both in the 
city and at court ; and on the last day of 
the Kith century, Elizabeth signed a charter 
on behalf of about 220 gentlemen, mer- 
ebants, and other individuals of repute, con- 
stituting them ^^one bodic-corporatc and 
politique indeed,^’ by the name of “ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies.^'J 
A petition was addressed to the Privy 
Council for their sanction that “the voyage 
might be proceeded upon without any hin- 
drance, notwithstanding the treaty but 
they “ declined granting such a warrant, as 
deeming it more beneficial for the general 
state of merchandise to entertain a peace, than 
that the same should be hindered by standing 
with the Spanish commissioners for the maiii- 
teiiance of this trade, and thereby forego the 
opportunity of concluding the peace.^'§ 

It was a fitting conclusion for a century 
of extraordinary progress, and also for a 
reign, characterised throughout by measures 
of unrivalled political sagacity. The ablest 
sovereign (perhaps excepting Alfred) the 
realm had ever known, was soon to be taken 
away under very melancholy circumstances. 
Tlie death of Lord Burleigh, and the rebel- 
lion of Essex, were trials which the failing 
strength and over-taxed energies of the 
queen could ill withstand ; and she died in 
November, 1003, a powerful and beloved 


member of the Turkey company, was declared first 
governor. Among the other names mentioned in the 
charter are those of George, Earl of Cuinbeiland ; 
Sirs— John Hurt, John Spencer, Edward Micliel- 
borne, Uiehaid Staper, and ten other citizens and 
aldermen of London, and two hundied and six in- 
dividuals of repute, who petitioned for ilie“ro}al 
assent and license to be granted unto them, that 
they, at their own adventures, costs, and charges, as 
well as for the honour of this our realm of Eng- 
luiul, as for the increase of our navigation and ad- 
vancement of trade of merchandise within our said 
realms and the dominions of the same, might set 
foith one or more voj ages, with convenient number of 
ships and pinnaces, by way of traffic and merchan- 
dise to the East Indies and countries of Asia and 
Africa, and to as many of the islands, ports and 
cities, towns and places thereabouts, as where trade 
and traffic may by all likelihood be discovered, es- 
tablished or had, divers of which countries and 
many of the islands, cities, and ports thereof have 
long since been discovered by others of our suw- 
jects, albeit not frequented in trade of merchandise. 
— quarto vol. of Charters granted to the East 
India Company from 1601, &c., pp. 4, 5.) 
j § Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, vol. i.* p. 4. 
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rulei^, but a broken-hearted woman. As 
yet the commercial and colonial enterprises, 
commenced under her auspices, had pro* 

I duced no tan foible results, so far as terri- 
torial aggrandisement was concerned. Eng- 
lish merchants had, it is true, even then be- 
come “the honourable of the earth;’' and 
English ships had compassed the world, 
bearing their part manfully in the perilous 
voyages of the age, in the icy straits of 
Greenland and Labrador, uplifting the 
national flag on the shores of Virginia and 
Newfoundland,* amid the islps of the West 
Indies, t and the coasts of Brazil, Guiana, 
and Peru. The straits of Magellan, the 
broad expanse of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, had mirrored that standard on their 
waves ; and for a brief season it had floated 
upon the Caspian Sea, and been carried along 
tlic banks of the Oxus. In the ports and 
I marts of the Adriatic, the Archipelago, the 
; Levant, and the southern coasts of the. Med i- 
i terraneaii, it became a familiar visitant, as it 
had long been to the traffickers of the Canary 
Isles, and dwellers on the sliorcs of Guinea 
and Benin and lastly, pursuing its way to 
the isles and continents of the East, it floated 
hopefully past the Southern Cape of Africa. § 
The initiatory measures are ever those which 
most severely task the weakness and sel- 
fishness of human nature ; energy, fore- 
thought, patience — all these qualities, and 
many more, are essential ingredients in the 
i cliaracters of those who aspire to lay the 
foundation of an edifice, which future gene- 
rations must be left to bring to perfection. 

1 In the history of the world, such “ master 
j builders” are comparatively few : more com- 
I monly, we find men carrying on the struc- 
1 tiire of national progress with scarcely a 
i thought beyond their individual interests, 
each one labouring for himself, like the coral 
insects, who live and die unconscious of the 
mighty results of their puny labours. Nor 
is this blindness on the part of the majority 

• North American Possessions^ vol. i., pp. 292-3. 
t Jref>t Indian Possessions^ vol. iv. (div. viii.), 
p. 1 5. The Rev. James Anderson, in enumerating the 
exploratory pioceedings of England, truly remarks, 
that “ the foundations of her future greatness were 
laid in the very efforts which had appeared so fruitless.” 
— {History of the Colonial Church, vol. i., p. 123.) 

i Repeated efforts were made for the extension of 
commerce with Africa. In 1572, a treaty between 
England and Portugal provided for the better ad- 
justment of the intercourse of their respective sub- 
jects with the western shores of Africa; in 1585, the 
queen granted a patent to Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
for the management of the trade with flarbary and j 
Morocco : and in 1588, and 1592, some merchants 


to be regretted, while the minority — those 
on whom the .steering of the vessel of the 
state more or less evidently devolves — afford 
such constant illustrations of the fallible and 
unsatisfactory character of human policy* 
Thus, even in attributing to Elizabeth the pre- 
eminence in patriotism and statesmanship^ 
in zeal for religions truth and liberty the 
excellence ascribed is at best only coinpard-^ 
tive, since her administration was deeply 
stained by the besetting sin of civilised gov^ 
ernmeiits— “clever diplomacy,” or, in plain 
words, that constant readiness to take 
advantage of the weakness or ignorance of 
other nations, whi,ch, among individuals) 
would he stigmatised as grasping, overreach- 
ing, and unjust, even by those who do not 
profess to judge actions by any loftier 
standard than the ordinary customs and 
opinions of society. This admixture of un- 
worthy motives is probably often the cause 
of the failure of many well-devised schemes ; 
it may account, to some minds, for the career 
of Elizabeth terminating when the projects 
she had cIhm ished were on the eve of deve- 
lopment; when J'jnglaiid was about to entci^ 
on a course of annually increasing territo- 
rial, commercial, and maritime prosperity) 
often, Iiowever, checked rather than encou- 
raged, by the weakness, selfishness, or pre- 
judice of her rulers. 

The original charter bestowed on the East 
India Company manifested a prudent regard 
for the prevention of disputes with othei^ 
European powers, or with previously incor- 
porated English companies, and reserved to 
the Crown the power of accommodating the 
Indian trade to the contingencies of foreign 
politics, or of the trade carried on by its 
subjects with neighbouring countries. The 
charter was granted for fifteen years ; but if 
the exclusive privileges thereby conferred 
should be found disadvantageous to the 
general interests of the country, it might be 
revoked upon two years’ notice : if, on the 

of Exeter and Taunton were empowered to traffic 
with Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast. In 1597, we 
find the |indefalignble Elizabeth seeking commercial 

1 )rivilege8 from “ the most invincible and puissant 
ling of the Abassens (Abyssinians), the mightie 
emperor of Ethiopia, the higher and the lower.” 

§lhe Russian company desired, by an overland 
trade, to connect the imports from Persia with those 
from the Baltic ; the Levant company, which traded 
with the Mediterranean ports, brought thence, among 
its assortments, a proportion of Indian produce, the 
value of which might be affected by the imports 
brought into England or for the European market, 
by the direct intercourse, though circuitous routes, 
of the company. — (Bruce’s Afinals of E, L Cy.) 
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contrary, the result should prove of public 
benefit, new letters patent were to be granted 
at the expiration of the first period, for other 
fifteen years.* With these needful limita- 
tions, great encouragement was given to 
the association ; notwithstanding which, the 
delay occasioned by the Spanish negotiation 
had so far damped the enterprise of some of 
the individual adventurers, that they refused 
to pay their proffered subscriptions; and the 
directors, acting under the charter (in which 
no amount of capital was prescribed, as in 
the case of modern documents of a similar 
character), appear to have wanted power to 
compel them to do so, or else to have 
deemed its exercise imprudent. The conse- 
quence was, the formation of a subordinate 
association, endued with authority to adven- 
ture on their own account, providing the 
funds, and either bearing the whole loss, or 
reaping the whole profit of the voyage. A 
new body of speculators was thus admitted, 

• Under the charter, the plan which they had 
already adopted for the management of their affairs, 
by a committee of twenty-four and a chairman, both 
to be chosen annually, was confirmed and rendered 
obligatory. The chief permissive clauses were as 
follow : — the company were empowered to make 
bye-laws for the regulation of their business, and of 
the people in their employment, whose offences they 
mignt punish by imprisonment or fine; — to export 
goods for four voyages duty free, and duties after- 
wards paid on goods lost at sea to be deducted from 
dues payable on next shipment; — six months’ credit 
to h« allowed on custom dues of half imports, and 
twehe months for the remainder, with free exporta- 
tion for thirteen months (by English merchants in 
English vessels) ; — liberty to transport Spanish and 
other foreign silver coin and bullion to the value 
of £30,000, of which £6,000 was to be coined at the 
Tower, and the same sum in any siihsequenl voyage 
during fifteen years, or the continuance of their 
privileges, provided that within six months after 
every voyage except the first, gold and silver equal 
in value to the exported silver should be duly im- 
ported, and entered at the porta of London, Dart- 
mouth and Plymouth, where alone the bullion was 
to be shipped. The monopoly of the company was 
confirmea by a clause enacting, that interlopers in 
the East India trade should be subject to the for- 
feiture of their ships and cargoes, one-half to go to 
the Crown, the other to the company, and to suffer 
imprisonment and such other punishment as might 
be decreed by the Crown, until they should have 
signed a bond engaging, under a penalty of £1,000 
at the least, “ not to sail or traffic into any of the 
said East Indies” without special license from the 
company. Another clause affords evidence of the 
condition of the state by guaranteeing, that “ in any 
time of restraint,” six good ships and as many pin- 
naces, well-armed and manned with 000 English 
sailors, should be permitted to depart “ without any 
stay or contradiction,” unless the urgent necessities i 
of the kingdom, in the event of war, should require I 
their detention, in which case three montW notice | 


by whom £68,373 were subscribed, and five 
vesselsf equipped, manned by 500 men, pro- 
visioned for twenty months, at a cost of 
£6,600, and furnished with bullion and 
various staples and manufactures wherewith 
to try the Indian market. The command 
was entrusted to Captain James Lancaster, 
who received from the queen general letters 
of introduction addressed to the rulers of 
the ports to which he might resort. The 
fleet sailed from Torbay on April 22, 1601, 
and proceeded direct to Acheen,J: which 
they reached on June 5, 1602; a voyage 
now usually accomplished in ninety days. 

Captain Lancaster, on his arrival, delivered 
the queen’s letter to the king or chief of 
Acheen, who received him with much pomp 
and courtesy, and accorded permission to 
establish a factory, with free exports and 
imports, protection to trade, power of be- 
queathing property by will, and other privi- 
leges of an independent community. But 

would he given to the company. — {Charters of East 
India Company, p. 21.) 

t The ilrnyim. Hector, Ascension, Susan, and 
, Quest, of GOO, 300, 260, 240, and 100 tons re- 
spectively, the smallest serving as a victualler; the 
others are described by Sir William Monson as 
“ four of the best merchant ships in the kingdom.” 
According to the same authority, there were not in 
England, at this period, more than four vessels of 
400 tons each. In 1580, the total number of ves- 
sels in the navy was 150, of wliich only forty be- 
longed to the Crown*; a like number was employed 
in trade with different countries, the average bur- 
den being 150 tons. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, it apnears that wars with Spain, and 
losses by capture, hau reduced both shipping and sea- 
men one-third. The small English squadron seemed 
insufficient to enter on a traffic in which the Por- 
tuguese had long been in the habit of employing 
vessels of 1,200 to 1,500 tons burden: in its 
equipment £39,771 were expended, the cargoes were 
estimated at £28,742 in bullion, and £6,860 in 
various goods, including iron and tin wrought and 
unwrought, lead, eighty pieces of broad-cloth of all 
colours, eighty pieces of Devonshire kersies, 100 
pieces of Norwich stuffs, with various smaller articles, 
including glass, quicksilver, Muscovy hides, and 
other things intended as presents for different local 
functionaries. Factors and supercargoes were nomi- 
nated, and divided into four classes; all gave secu- 
rity for fidelity and abstinence from private trade in 
proportionate sums of £500 downwards. Three of the 
principal factors were allowed £100 each as equip- 
ment, and £200 for an “ adventure and four of 
each of the other classes smaller sums. The aalai*y 
of each commander was £100, and £200 on credit 
for an adventure. If the profits of the voyage 
yielded two for one, they were to be alloived £50() ; 
if three for one, £1,000; if four for one, £1,500; 
and if five for one, £2,000. — (Bruce’s Annals, vol. i., 
p. 129.) 

J Situate on the N.W. extremity of the largo 
island of Sumatra, in 5’ 36' N. lat., 95^ 26' E. long. 
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the crop of pepper having failed in the pre- 
ceding season, a sufficient quantity could 
not be obtained in that port ; and Lancaster, 
impressed with a conviction of the influence 
the pecuniary results of the first voyage 
would have upon the future prosecution of 
the trade, concerted measures with the com- 
mander of a Dutch ship, then at Achecn, 
for hostilities against their joint foe, the 
Portuguese.* A carrack of 900 tons was 
captured, and her cargo, consisting of cali- 
coes and other Indian manufactures, having 
been divided between the conquering ves- 
sels, the Portuguese crew were left in pos- 
, session of their rifled ship, and the Dutch and 
I English commanders went their way. Lan- 
caster proceeded to Bantam, in Java, where, 

I after delivering his credentials and presents, 

; he completed his lading with spices, and 
I leaving the remaining portion of his mer- 
chandise for sale in charge of some agents, 
sailed homewards, arriving off the Downs in 
September, 1G03. 

j The company awaited his return with ex- 
treme anxiety. They delayed making pre- 
parations for a fresh voyage* until the result 
of the first venture should appear, and per- 
sisted in this resolve, notwithstanding the 
representations of the privy council, and 
even of the queen, who considered their 
delay an infraction of the terms on which 
the charter had been granted, and reminded 
them of the energy and patriotism of the 
Dutch, who annually formed their equipments 
and extended their commerce by unceas- 
ing exertion. The safe return of the fleet, 

• What authority Captain Lancaster possessed for 
this proceeding does not appear, but it is probable 
that he acted according to permission granted for a 
similar conjuncture; because the queen, being unable 
to retaliate the attack of the Armada on her own 
behalf, by reason of the condition of the treasury, 
permitted private adventurers to fit out expeditions 
against the national foe both by sea and land. Such 
was the squadron of about 100 vessels, 1,500 sailors, 
and 11,000 soldiers, under Sir F, Drake and Sir 
John Norris, in 1589, which ravaged and plundered 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal ; and that of several 
ships under the personal command of George Clif- 
ford, Earl of Cumberland, in the same year, to the 
Azores or Western Isles, where much booty was 
obtained. From this period may be dated English 
“ privateering,” which soon degenerated into “buc- 
caneering and which James I. deserves much 
praise for his endeavours to check. 

t Elizabeth was dead, and London afflicted with 
tbfe plague ; everybody who could leave it, had taken 
refuge in the country ; and in the general disorder it 
was next to impossible to raise money either by 
borrowing or by sales of merchandise. 

t In 1604, King James granted a license to Sir : 
Edward Michelborne and others to trade ^ith China i 


‘ though at an inopportune moment, f put an 
I end to all incertitude regarding the feasi- 
» bility of the projected trade; and notwith- 
s standing the difficulties occasioned by the 
1 encouragement given by the king to the at- 
tempts of private adventurers, in violation 
■ of the fifteen years* monopoly promised by 
the charter, t and the enmity of the Portu- 
guese,— to which the tacit and afterwards 
open opposition of the Dutch was soon 
added, — the company continued to fit out 
separate expeditions on the same terms as 
the first, until the year 1614, when the 
twelfth was undertaken by a single ship, 
chiefly for the purpose of carrying out Sir 
Robert Shirley, who had been sent as am- 
bassador to the English sovereign by Shah 
Abbas of Persia. The total capital expended 
in these voyages was £464,284; of which 
£263,246 had been invested .in shipping 
and stores, £138,127 in bullion, and £62,411 
in merchandise. Notwithstanding losses 
(including a disastrous expedition in 1607, 
in which both vessels perished), the general 
result was prosperous, the total profit reach- 
ing 138 per cent. ; but it must bo remem- 
bered that a period of six or seven years 
and upwards elapsed before the proceeds of 
a voyage could be finally adjusted, and that 
the receipts included the profits of a ship, 
builder and purveyor, or ship^s husband/' 
as well as of a merchant. 

In 1613, it was deemed advisable to re- 
nounce all separate adventures, and continue 
the trade on a joint-stock account; this, 
however, being itself an experiment, was 

and yarion.s East Indian ports. The undertaking 
was little better than a series of petty piracies, com- 
mitted upon Chinese junks and small Indian ves- 
sels encountered in cruising among the Asiatic 
islands ; but is memorable as marking the appear- 
ance of the interlopers or private traders^ whose dis- 
putes with the company afterwards ran so high. 
This very Michelborne had been recommended by 
the lord-treasurer for employment to the company ; 
but although then petitioning for a charter, the 
directors rejected the application, and requested that 
they might “ be allowed to sort their business with 
men of their own qualltye, lest the suspicion of the 
employment of gentlemen being taken hold of by 
the generalitie, do dryve a great number of the ad- 
i venturers to withdraw their contributions.”— (Bruce's 
Annals of the East India Company, vol. i., p. 128.) 
The same determined spirit was evinced on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and they succeeded in obtaining an- 
other charter in 1609, in which, departing from the 
cautious policy of his predecessor, the king confirmed 
the exclusive privileges of the company, not for a 
limited term of years, but for ever, provided how- 
ever that tho^ trade should prove beneficial to the 
realm, otherwise the charter was to be annulled, on 
giving three years’ notice.— (A/em, p. 157.) 
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fixed for the term of only four years ; during vent their attempts at comrfierce. About 
which time, the stipulated capital of j04'29jOOO this time, the envoy (Hawkins) dispatched 
was to be paid up in equal annual proper- by the company to seek the imperial con- 
tions. This union was generally beneficial firmation of the trading privileges promised 
in its effects, by preventing the international to Mildenhall, threw up his suit in despair, 
competition resulting from the clashing in- and quitted Agra, after a residence of 
tcrests of parties concerned in the different more than two years. Middleton returned 
voyages, whether in the Indian market or to the Red Sea, and there seized upon 
in England, where the imports were either several Mogul ships (including one of 1,500 
sold by public auction, or divided among the tons, fitted out by the mother of Jehangeer 
adventurers in kind, as was best suited to for the use of pilgrims), and obliged them 
the interests of the loading persons in the to pay a ransom equivalent to his estimate 
separate concerns ; and it often happened of the loss occasioned by the frustration 
that private accommodation was studied at of his voyage. After lading two of his 
the expense of the general good. Besides vessels with pepper at Bantam, he prepared 
these inconveniences, it was necessary that to return homewards ; but his chief ship, 
some specific line of policy should be adopted, the newly-built Trade's Increase,^ over- 
for the general direction of the trade and the set in Bantam roads, and was totally des- 
control and guidance of individual com- troyed ; which so affected her commander, 
manders; since it was evident that the that he soon after died of vexation: the 
interested and impolitic conduct of one ex- voyage, nevertheless, afforded c£ 1 21 percent, 
peditiou might seriously impede the success profit on the capital employed. The un- 
pf subsequent voyages. warrantable aggression committed in the 

The procceffings of Sir Henry Middleton Red Sea had roused the indignation and 
will illustrate this. Up to 1 009, the inter- alarm of the emperor; but the discrc- 
coursc of the English had been exclusively tion of Captain Bestf was successfully 
with Sumatra, Java, and Amboyna; an at- exerted in Obtaining permission to trade, 
tempt was then made to open a trade with through the intervention of the governor 
woollens, metals, and other British com- of Ahmedahad, wliose ooncessions were ra- 
moditics, in barter for spices and drugs, in tified by an imperial firman, which arrived 
the ports of the Red Sea, Cambay, and in January, 1613, authorising the csta- 
Surat. At Aden and Mocha, they were blishinent of English factories at Surat, 
opposed by the I’urks, and Middleton with Ahmcdabad, Cambay, and Goga, with pro- 
«cventy men made prisoners. They sue- tcction for life and property, on condition of 
ceeded in effecting their escape, and pro- the payment of a custom duty of three-and- 
ceeded to Surat, where a forcible landing a-half per cent. The Portuguese did not 
was effected, in defiance of the Portuguese, fjuictly witness the progress of this arrange- 
who, however, induced the Moguls to pre- meat, but attacked the two vessels of Cap- 

* The company, finding themsolves unable to branches of labour, were then brouglu to a con- 
charter vessels of sufficient burden either in England siderable degree of perfection by the combined 
or elsewhere, formed a dockyard at Deptford; and efforts of skill and capital possessed by the East 
in 1609 launched, in the words of Sir William Mon- India Company. As trade increased, ship-building 
son, “the goodliest and greatest ship n,100 tons] became a distinct and profitable business; and in 
that was ever framed in this kingdom.” King James, 1640 and subsequent }C‘ars, the company were 
with his son (afterwards Charles I.), presided at the enabled to hire vessels at £20 to £25 j)er ton 
launch, namca the vessel the Tradds Increase, and freight, whereas their own cost £31 per ton : thence- 
partook of a sumptuous banquet served on China- forth the commerce was carried on partly by their 
ware, then considered a rare mark of eastern mag- oun and partly by hired ships; and eventually the 
nificence. From this period may be dated the in- dockyards were sold for ])rivate enterprise, 
crease of large ships; for the king about this time Captain Best visited Achcen in 1615, and as the 
caused a man-of-war to be constructed of 1,400 tons bearer of a royal letter, formed a new treaty with 
burden, cart} ing sixty-four gums, callud the Prince, its ruler, and obtained permission to establish a 
From 1609 to 1010 the company continued to ex- factory at Tikoo or Tieoo fin Sumatra), on condition 
ercise the now separate vocations of ship-builders, of paying seven per cent, import and export duty, 
purveyors, &c. In their yards at Deptford and The tnonarch, who is represented as very fierce and 
Blackwall, not only were vessels constructed of sanguinary, replied to the communication of the 
700, 800, 900, and in one instance (the English sovereign with a request, that he would 

of 1,200 tons burden, but their masts, yards, an- send him one of his countrywomen for a wife, pro- 
ohors, sails, cordage, and entire outfit were prepared ; raising to make her eldest son “king of all the 
the bread was baked, the meat salted and casked, pepper countries.” No English lady appears to 
and the various departments which, by the present have taken advantage jf this offer ; and wltether 
improved system, are subdivided into many distinct from disappointment or avarice, the king of Acheen 
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tain Best, at Swally, near Surat, with t 
squ^ron of four galleons, and a number o 
smdler vessels without cannon, intended tc 
assist in boarding, for which, however, they 
found no opportunity, being driven off with 
considerable loss, after a struggle of more 
than a month's duration.* 

The chief events which marked the four 
years existence of the first joint-stock com- 
pany, was the embassy of Sir Thomas Roe,t 
who succeeded in obtaining from Jehan- 
geer liberty of trade for his countrymen 
throughout the empire the formation of 
a treaty with the zamorin for the expulsion 
of the Portuguese from Cochin, which when 
conquered was to be ceded to the English ; 
and lastly, hostilities with the Dutch, which 
entailed losses and expense, whereby the 
total profits of the four voyages were reduced 
to eighty-seven per cent. This decreased 
dividend did not, however, prevent a new 
subscription being favourably received by 

impeded the trade ot the Europeans by exactions • 
and at length, in 1621, expelled both the Dutch and 
English factors ; but the intercourse was subse- 
quently resumed and carried on at intervals. 

• From 22nd of October to the 27th November 
1812.— (Wilson’s note on Mill’s Lidia, vol. i., p. 29 ) 
t The mission of Sir Thomas Roe to Jehangeer 
has been already narrated (p. 128.) The incidents of 
his journey from Surat to Ajmeer evidence acorn. 
paruti\e state of order in the country traversed i 
whereas, the adventures which befel Withington,' 
one of the company’s agents, who set out from Ah- 
medabad to Laribunda, the port of Sinde, where 
three English ships had arrived, afford a far less 
favourable picture of the condition of the portion 
of India through which his route of about 500 
miles lay. The caravan with which he travelled 
was attacked in the night of the third stage, and 
the next day he met the Mogul’s officer returning 
with 250 heads of the Coolies,” whom Mr. Orme sweep- 
ingdy terms, “ a nation of robbers and who in the 
opinion of Jehangeer seem to have merited nothing 
less than extermination. Many days were spent in 
crossing the desert, but no molestation occurred un- 
til the peopled country was reached, and the cara- 
van separated; after which, Withington and his 
sixteen companions (four servants, two merchants 
with five servants, and five drivers to their ten 
camels) hired an escort for the march to Gundaiwa, 
which saved them from a band of robbers. Twice 
afterwards they were attacked, and tiompelled to 
purchase immunity from plunder by a small pre- 
sent. They next reached the residence of a Raj- 
poot chief, who had recently escaped from the hands 
of the Moguls, by whom he had been blinded. His 
son agreed to escort Withington to Tatta, a distance 
of only thirty miles, but fraught with danger; and 

It would appear, from mere covetousness, acted in a i 
manner quite contrary to the usual fidelity of a 
Hindoo, and especially of a Rajpoot guide, by trea- i 
chcrously delivering over the ti-avellers to a party i 
of marauders, who strangled the two Hindoo mer- ' 
cnants and their five servants ; and binding Withing- ' 
ton and his attendants, inarched them forty miles to i 
2 E 

. the public : dukes, earls, and knights, judges 
and privy counsellors, countesses and ladies, 

'' widows and virgins,” doctors of divinity 
and physic, merchants and tradesmen, are 
^1 classified in the list of the 954 indivi- 
duals, by whom a sum* of no less than 
^1,629,040 Averaging £1,700 for each 
person) was furnished in 1616 for a new 
series of ventures, comprising three distinct 
voyages, to be undertaken in the four fol- 
lowing years. Surat and Bantam were to 
be the chief seats of trade, with factories 
at Ceylon, Siam, Japan, Maccassar, and 
Banda. A proposition had previouslv been 
made by the Dutch for a union of trade with 
the English, that common cause might be 
made against the Spanish-Portuguese, and 
a monopoly secured to the combined com- 
panies. This offer was repeated in 1617, on 
the plea of the rivalry about to arise from 
the ^formation of au East India association 
in EVance^, and likewise in Denmark ;|| but 

a mountain stronghold, whence they were sent to 
Parker, and thence on to liadenpore ; their clothes 
were stolen from them on the way, and they sub- 
sifeted by begging, until their wants were relieved 
by the charity of a Banian, whom Withington had 
known at Ahmedabad, which place he reached, “ after 
a distressful absence of 111 days.”— (Orme’s 0mm 
of the English Establishment, and of the Company' t 
trade at Surat and Broach, p. 334.1 
traepp. 123-4. ^ ^ 

§ The French are said to have made an unsuccess- 
ful endeavour to double the Cape of Good Hope as 
early as 1503: in 1601 a small commercial associa- 
tion was formed in Bretagne. Two vessels were fitted 
out and dispatched to the East Indies : both were 
wrecked amid the Maidive Archipelago near Cey- 
lon ; and the commander, Pyrard de Laval, did not 
return home for ten years. In 1615, » The Molucca 
Company” was formed, with exclusive privileges to 
trade for twelve years. This new source of compe- 
tition alarmed the Dutch, and their constant hosti- 
lity, together with the alleged exactions of the king 
of Achcen, obliged the French company to relin- 
quish their enterprise. In 1619-’20, a French ship 
was burnt at Bantam with a cargo valued at 500,000 
crowns, “ a])j)arently by the Dutch.” — ( Maepherson’s 
Commerce, p. 256.) Merchants of St. Malo and 
Dieppe sent vessels to India at various times in 1022, 
and the former had an agent settled at Bantam. 

11 A Danish company was formed at Copenhagen 
in 1612, and six vessels (three belonging to the 
king, Christian IV., and three to the company) were 
sent out under a commander named Bosctiower, who 
had formerly been in the service of the Dutch in 
Ceylon, and had come to Europe with an appeal 
from the natives against the cruelties of the Spanish- 
Portuguese. Boschower first applied to the Dutch, 
and conceiving himself neglected, proceeded to 
Denmark, where he obtained the desired assistance, 
and sailed for Ceylon, but died on the voyage. His 
second in command became involved in disputes 
with the rajah he came to befriend, and sailed for 
Tanjore, where, by means of presents and the pro 
mise of a yearly tribute of £700, he obtained from 
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again rejected.* To guard against the an- 
tagonism of the Dutch, and likewise to 
defeat the attempts of English interlopers, 
who had taken both to trading and priva- 
teering on their own account, it was deemed 
necessary to send out a fleet of nine ships, of 
which six were of considerable size, under 
the command of Sir Thomas*Dale, who was 
commissioned by the king, and empowered 
to seize the ships of illicit traders, and to 
declare martial law in case of necessity. 
Hostilities were seldom long intermitted : 
even while the nations at home were in 
alliance, their subjects in the Indies were 
more or less openly at strife, unless indeed 
their joint influence was needed against the 
Portuguese, whose powers of aggression and 
even defence were now, however, almost neu- 
tralised by their disorganised condition. 

The Lisbon company to whom the exclu- 
sive claims of the Spanish crown had been 
made over, was unable to furnish the stipu- 
lated payments ; and the king, finding him- 
self impoverished instead of enriched by his 
Indian possessions, sent an order to Azevedo, 
the viceroy, to make the government sup- 
port itself, by selling every office to the 
highest bidder. This had already been done 
to a great extent ; but the royal order for so 
disgraceful a proceeding annihilated the 
few remaining relics of a better system ; and 
the Moors and Hindoos, instead of humbly 
suing these former lords of the Indian seas 
for a passport (which, even when obtained, 
often failed to secure their vessels against I 
the rapacity of Portuguese cruisers), now in I 
turn became the assailants, thus materially ! 
aiding the aggressive policy of the Dutch. 

The English did not often come in con- 
tact with the Portuguese, their head-quarters 

the rajah a cession of territory, on which the settle- 
ment of Tranquebar and the fortress of Dansburg 
were established. By justice and kindness the Banes 
acquired the goodwill cf the natives ; their trade 
extended to the Moluccas and China ; they had fac- 
tories at Bantam and on the Malabar coast; gained 
possession of the Nicobar islands in the Bay of 
Bengal (of which they could make nothing); and 
built a neat town called Serampore, fifteen miles 
above Calcutta, on the Hooghly river. All these 
stations were under the direction of Taniore ; and 
matters went on favourably until the rajan became 
involved in a long and sanguinary war, which pre- 
ventedtheBanesfrom procuring cargoes with any cer- 
tainty, and proved an obstade to their commerce 
which all their economy and perseverance never 
enabled them to surmount. — (Anderson’s Commerce.) 

* An attempt was likewise made for the establish- 
ment of a Scottish East India Company, and a royal 
patent granted in 1618 to Sir James Cunningham, but 
withdrawn in consequence of the interference of the 


being at Surat; but about the time of their 
establishment in that place, the Dutch at- 
tempted to trade with the Malabar coasts, and 
in 1603, made an ineffectual endeavour to 
dislodge the Portuguese from Mozambique 
and Goa; opened a communication with 
Ceylon; succeeded in expelling them from 
the islands of Amboy na and Tidore, and by 
degrees engrossed the whole trade of the 
Spice Islands; their large equipments and 
considerable proportion of military force, 
under able commanders, enabling them to 
conquer the Moluccas and Bandas.f The 
reinforcements of the Portuguese grew 
scanty and insufficient ; their Spanish ruler 
finding full employment for his forces in 
maintaining the struggle in the Low Coun- 
tries, and, at the same time, guarding his 
dominions in the West Indies and South 
America; the Dutch were therefore enabled 
by degrees to fix factories at Pulicat, Masu- 
lipatam, and Negapatam, on the Coroman- 
del coast ; in Ceylon ; at Cranganore, Cana- 
nore, and Cochin, in Malabar ; and thence 
pushed their commercial agencies to Bussora 
and the shores of the Persian Gulf. The 
Amsterdam company also formed establish- 
ments in Sumatra aud Java. 

The twelve years* truce, entered upon be- 
tween Spain and Holland in 1609, cheeked 
open hostility in the Indies; but tlie Dutch 
covertly continued their opposition ; and in 
1611, succeeded in opening a trade with the 
islands of Japan, despite the exclusive pre- 
tensions of the Spanish-Portuguese. The 
growing naval strength of England justly 
gave them more uneasiness than the decay- 
ing power of a nation whose yoke they had 
thrown off; and they already found the 
English, competitors for the spice trade, of 

London company, who made compensation for the 
expenses incurred. The king, in return for tliis con- 
cession, and with a view of sustaining the Russian 
company, which had long been in a precarious state, 
prevailed on the East India Company to unite with 
them in carrying on a joint trade, each party ad\anc- 
ing £30,000 per annum during the continuance of 
their respective charters ; but the experiment failing 
after a trial of two seasons, the connexion was dis- 
solved at the termination of the year 1619 ; the loss 
of the East India Company being estimated at 
£40,000 — (Milburn’s Oriental Commerce^ p. 10.) 

t Their tratfic seems from the first to liave been 
always lucrative, though fluctuating. The dividends 
I to the shareholders in each year^ from 1604 to 1613 
I inclusive, were at the rate of 125, 65, 75, 40, 20, 
j 25, 50, and 37 per cent. Numerous strong squa- 
j drons were equipped : in 1613-’14, no less than 
twenty-seven ships were dispatched to India. — • 
( Voyages undertaken hy Dutch East India Company : 

\ published in London, 1703.) 
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share of the past, and carried themselves in 
so overbearing a manner, that the English 
commissioners soon reported the worse than 
uselessness of maintaining a connexion which 
involved the company in a heavy outlay, 
without adequate remuneration. . In the 
circle of which the ancient city of Surat* 
was the centre, affairs were proceeding more 
prosperously. A treaty of trade and friend- 
ship had been concluded with Persia, in 
1620, on very advantageous terms for the 
English, to whom permission had been ac- 
corded to build a fort at .Task; but an 
expedition sent there in the following year 
found the port blockaded by a Portuguese 
fleet, consisting of five large and fifteen 
small vessels. The English having but two 
ships, did not attempt to cope with so dis- 
proportionate a force, but sailed back to 
Surat, where, being joined by two other 
vessels, they returned to Jask, and suc- 
ceeded in forcing an entrance into the 
harbour. The Portuguese retired to Ormuz, f 
and after refitting, made a desperate attack 
upon the English, who gained a decisive 
victory over a much superior force. This 
event produced a deep impression on the 
minds of the Persians, who urged the victors 
to unite with them for the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from the island of Ormuz ; and, 
although it was against the royal instruc- 


tions to attack the subjects of the king of 
Spain, the previous provocation and the 
urgent solicitation of the Shah was supposed 
to justify a further breach of the peace. A 
joint assault was made, and the town and 
castle captured in 1622, the English having 
the chief conduct of affairs, and receiving in 
return a proportion of the plunder, and a 
grant of the moiety of the customs at the 
port of Gombroon, J which was regularly paid 
till about 1680, when the company, being 
I unable to keep the gulf free from pirates, 
the Persian monarch withheld their dues. 
Notwithstanding the favourable result of this 
enterprise, the four representatives of the 
English East India Company at Jaccatra, who 
bore the title of President and Council, 
blamed the co-operation with the Persians 
as a rash and ill-advised measure, because 
the pcppcr§ investment had been lost, from 
the company's vessels not arriving at Acheen 
as expected; beside which the general interest 
had suffered, from the shipping intended for 
the Java and Sumatra trade being detained 
by the factors at Sumatra. || Probably 
the English members of the Council of De- 
fence felt the necessity for the concentration 
of their force as a guard against the Dutch ; 
but for this the whole was far too little. The 
expiration of the truce between Spain and 
Holland, in 1621, gave the signal for the 


• Surat^ already repeatedly mentioned in connec- 
tion witl the Moguls, Portuguese, and Mahraltas, 
is the present capital of Guzerat, situated on the 
bank of the Tantee river, about twenty miles above 
its junction with the sea, in 21“’ 11' N. lat., 73° 7' E. 
long. On the establishment of European intercourse 
with India, different nations resorted thither, as it 
had long been a commercial emporium, and was 
deemed “ one of the gates of Mecca,” from the num- 
ber of pilgrims who embarked there on their way to 
visit the tomb of Mohammed. The Dutch did not 
visit Surat until 1617, and then only by accident, being 
shipwrecked off the coast, and kindly treated by the 
P^nglish, who aided them in disposing of their car- 
goes at Surat, by which means they learned the im- 
portance of this ancient emporium, of which they 
were not slow to take advantage. 

t Ormuz, six miles long by four miles broad, is 
situated at the entrance ot the Persian Gulf, in 27° 
12' N., within seven miles of the main land. When 
first visited by the Portuguese, under Albuquerque, 
in 1508, it was a place of considerable trade; there 
were then J5(),000 men on the island, and^ in the 
harbour 400 vessels, sixty of them of large size, and 
having 2,500 men on board. The place was cap- 
tured by the Portuguese in 1514, and it remained 
in their possession for 120 years, during which time 
the fortifications were increased, noble mansions 
built, and the town advanced in wealth and splen- 
dour, until it grew to be regarded as the richest spot 
in the world. The share of the customs granted to 
the English at Gombroon, soon resulted in the trans- 


fer of the trade to that port ; and in the hands of the 
Persians, Ormuz degenerated into a heap of ruins. 

I Qomhroon lies nearly opposite to Ormuz, in 
27^ 10' N. hit., 64° 45' E. long., on the mainland of 
Persia. The English w'ere permitted to establish a 
factory here in 1013, and the Dutch in 1620. After 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from Ormuz, many 
Persian merchants removed to Gombroon, which 
was then strongly fortified, and adorned witli line 
structures. When the interests of the E. I. Cy. be- 
came concentrated on the continent of India, their 
distant factories were neglected. The French seized 
Gombroon in 1759 : it was reoccupied by the English, 
but eventually abandoned from its unhealthiness. 

§ The stress laid on pepper and other spices, as 
primary articles in the East India trade, can only be 
explained by remembering, that in those days (while 
homoeopathy was unknown) both cordials and viands 
were flavoured to a degree which, when the cost of 
spices diminished, proved itself a fashion rather than 
a want, by falling into comparative disuse. 

H A share of the prize-money taken at Ormuz and 
elsewhere was demanded by the king, in right of the 
Crown, and by the Duke of Buckingham, as Lord 
High Admiral. The company admitted the former, 
but denied the latter claim, upon which the duke 
stopped at Tilbury the seven out-going ships for the 
season, 1823-’4, and obtained £10,000 as a compro- 
mise. The same sum was required by the king, but 
there is no direct evidence that he ever received it. 
The total priec-money was stated at 240,000 rials, 
or £100,000.— (Bruce’s Annals vol. i., p. 242.) 
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renewal of undisguised hostility on the part 
of the Dutch towards the settlements of the 
Spanish-Portuguese ; and the large arma- 
ments their lucrative trade enabled them to 
equip, rendered them strong enough to brave 
the vengeance both of their ancient foes and 
of their allies the English. Upon the plea 
that there had been a prior agreement with 
the natives of the Bandas, who had placed 
themselves under the sovereignty of the 
States- General, the Dutch governor, Van 
Coens, proceeded to the islands of Polaroon, 
Rosengin, and Lantore, and took possession 
of the factories, treating the few Englishmen 
he found there with the most barbarous 
cruelty, and executing great numbers of the 
natives on pretence of a conspiracy. The 
successor of Van Coens, Peter Carpenticr, 
openly asserted the right of sovereignty over 
j the countries in which the Dutch trade was 
situated, and declared that the English had 
only a title by the treaty as subordinate 
traders. The English factory at Bantam 
had been removed to Batavia on the faith 
of the Dutch performance of their treaty; 
but they soon found their mistake, and de- 
sired to return to Bantam, where, by favour 
of the king, their old ally, they doubted not 
that ten ships of 800 tons might be annually 
filled with pepper, provided the Javanese 
were allowed to bring it in without obstruc- 
tion ;* but to this measure the Dutch would 
not consent, lest the progress of their newly- 
erected and neighbouring sovereignty at 
Batavia should be thereby impeded. The 
English had no force wherewith to oppose 
the tyranny of their pretended coadjutors, 

• A frequent complaint urged against the Dutch, 
in the Annals of the IE. I. Cy. is, that they sought 
‘‘ to hear down the merchants of every other country 
by raising the price, so as to render the trade un- 
productive to all other nations.” — (13ruce, vol. i., p. 
TM.) But if the Dutch company, by good manage- 
ment of tlieir funds, could afford to purchase pepper 
from the natives at so high a price as to “bear 
down” all competition, the means employed would 
seem perfectly legitimate. 

t Amboyna, to the south of Ceram, is the largest 
of the Clove Islands : Fort Victoria, the capital, lies 
in 3' 42' S. lat., 128“’ 11' E. long. The Portuguese 
discovered this island in 1511, and occupied it in 
15d4, in consequence of its valuable spices; but 
were driven out by the Dutch in 1607, who, as also 
the English, formed factories here ; and by the 
treaty of 1619, both nations were to occupy Am- 
boyna in common. 

t The factories at Siam and Potania were with- 
drawn about the same time, also those in Japan, 
upon which island the Dutch had been driven during 
a storm in 1600 : and thro^h the influence subse- 

n acquired by their English pilot, “ old Wil- 
dams,” over the mind of the emperor, had 


but real foes ; and at length tired of remon- 
strance, urged the company to use every 
exertion to procure from the king the annul- 
ment of a treaty, whose ambiguity enabled 
the stronger party at will to oppress the 
weaker. The commercial efforts of the 
factors stationed at Amboynaf had proved 
equally unsatisfactory ; they were therefore 
ordered by the English president and coun- 
cil to leave the station with their property 
and come to Batavia. J It was at this crisis 
that those barbarous proceedings were insti- 
tuted which rendered the conduct of the 
Dutch at Amboyna a synonyme for cruelty. 

The local government, on the plea of 
the formation of a plot for its expulsion, 
seized ten Javanese about the middle of 
February, 1623, and by subjecting them to 
excessive and repeated torture, extorted a 
declaration that they had been parties in a 
conspiracy which the English agent (Captain 
Towerson), with thirteen of his countrymen 
and one Portuguese sailor, had formed to 
seize on the castle of Amboyna, and exter- 
minate the Dutch. That such a conspiracy 
should have been formed against an over- 
powering force, by a few trading agents who 
had no ambitious motives to prompt so daring 
an attempt, is highly improbable ;§ but the 
savage persecution of the Dutch governor 
can hardly be accounted for, except by sup- 
posing that he and his associates were hur- 
ried on by a desire to revenge a supposed 
wrong; or else, that having resolved to be 
rid of their troublesome competitors, they 
first brought forward an accusation invented 
for the purpose, and then wrung from them, 

obtained, in 1609, permission to send two ships 
annually to the port of Firando. Adams, on learn- 
ing the establishment of his cotintrymen nt Bantam 
(which the Dutch strove to conceal from him), sent 
a letter to advise their opening intercourse with 
Japan. In June, 1613, the Clove, Captain Saris, 
with a letter from King James I., and presents in 
charge of a superintendent or factor, arrived. The 
king or governor of Firando sent Captain Saris to 
Jedo, the capital, where he was well received; a 
friendly answer returned to the royal letter, and a 
very liberal charter of privileges granted to the E. 1. 
Cy. The Dutch soon instituted hostilities against 
the factory ; plundered the ships, woifnded and killed 
several of the English, and compelled the rest to flee 
for their lives, which would probably have been sacri- 
I ficed as at Amboyna, but for the interference of the 
' Japanese, who, for several years after their departure, 
guarded the deserted factories from plunder, in con- 
stant expectation of their return. 

§ There were four strong forts, garrisoned by about 
200 Dutchmen, with some 300 or 400 native troops ; 
the English, in all, numbered about twenty men, in- 
cluding a surgeon and tailor, who were among the 
sufferers. 
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by intolerable anguish, a confession of guilt, 
the falsity of which none knew better than 
those who extorted it. The motives remain a 
mystery— as those of great public crimes often 
do ; the cause assigned being insufficient to 
account for the fiend-like cruelty with which 
Captain Towerson and his miserable com- 
panions were by turn subjected (as the na- 
tives bad previously been) to the agonies 
which, by the aid of those two powerful 
agents, fire and water, the wicked invention 
and pitiless will of man can inflict upon his 
fellow.* By the Dutch code, as by the codes 
of all the other continental nations of Europe, 
evidence obtained by torture afforded suf- 
ficient ground for legal condemnation : the 
English, it was alleged, were living under 
Dutch sovereignty, established before their 
arrival in the island ; and on these grounds, 
the whole of the accused were condemned 
to death, and with four exceptions, beheaded 
on the 27th of the same month in which 
they were first seized — all of them pro- 
testing, with their latest breath, their entire 
innocence of the crime with which they were 
charged. t Besides the above-named persons 
who were reprieved, four others remained in 
Amboyna, whose absence at the time of the 
alleged conspiracy had procured their safety. 
The survivors were sent for by the English 
president and council to Batavia, so soon as 
the terrible end of their companions was 
known there, and gladly made their escape, 
leaving their oppressors to seize the factories 
and stores, and to commit all manner of 
cruelties on the wretched Javanese, who 
were shipped off in large numbers, as slaves, 
to different islands. The English sufferers 
were dispatched to London, where they ar- 
rived in August, 1621. Their representations 
of the horrible outrage committed in Am- 
boyna, seconded by the protestations of in- 
nocence, written in a Bible and other books 
belonging to their unhappy countrymen, 
were sedulously circulated, and the effect 
heightened by the exhibition of a picture, in 
which the victims were represented upon the 
rack, writhing in agony. The press teemed 
with publications, enlarging upon the same 
subject; and the tide of popular feeling rose 
so high, that in default of ability to reach 
the true criminals, it had well nigh found 

• These proceedings are narrated at length in 
Hall’s Cruelties of the Dutch in the East Indies^ 
8vo., London, 1712: they were continued during 
several days, including a Sunday, and are too hor- 
rible for quotation : it must, therefore, suffice to say, 
that each victim was placed on the rack, and com- 
pelled to inhale water ait every attempt to draw 

vent on the heads of the unoffending Dutch 
residents in London, who urgently ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council for protection, 
and complained of the conduct of the East 
India directors, whose proceedings, though 
probably not uninfluenced by views of mis- 
called policy, would yet be very excusable, 
when viewed on the ground of indignation 
at the unjust and cruel sufferings inflicted 
on their servants. 

A commission of inquiry was instituted 
by the king ; application made to the Dutch 
government for signal reparation; and an 
order issued for intercepting and detaining 
the Dutch East India fleets, till an accom- 
modation should be arranged. The evasive 
answer of the States was evidently framed 
with a view of gaining time to let the fierce 
but short-lived tumult of popular rage pass 
away, before coming to any definite arrange- 
ment. The only concession offered, deemed 
worth accepting, was permission for the 
English to retire from the Dutch settlements 
without paying any duties; and even this 
was accompanied by an unqualified assump- 
tion of the sovereign and exclusive rights of 
the Dutch over the Moluccas, Bandas, and 
Amboyna, — the very point so long contested. 

King James manifested considerable 
energy on this occasion; but his foreign 
and domestic policy had acquired a reputa- 
tion for weakness and vacillation, which 
probably militated' against the success of 
the measures instituted in the last few 
months of his reign, which terminated in 
March, 1625. Ilis ill-fated son succeeded 
to a regal inheritance heavily burdened with 
debt, war, and faction ; which required, at 
least humanly speaking, the governance of 
one gifted with a powerful and unprejudiced 
intellect, and judgment wherewith to guide 
the helm of state — by that best rudder, the 
power of distinguishing the cry of faction 
from the desire of a nation. Had Charles I. 
been thus endowed, even a turbulent par- 
liament could not have driven him to 
alienate the affections of his subjects by the 
expedients (irregular loans and ship-money) 
to which he had recourse. As it was, the 
failing power of the Crown diminished the 
hope of redress entertained by the company, 
and subjected them to danger from the 

breath, until his body became inflated and he 
swooned, was recovered, and the same horrible pro- 
cess repeated. The fire was applied by means of 
lighted candles, held to the elbows and other sensi- 
tive parts of the body, and relit when extinguished 

1 by the heavy sweat of agony. — (Tp. 18 to 32.) 

1 + This fact rests on Dutch authority. 
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feeling against monopolies, which was evi- 
dently gaining ground in the House of Com- 
mons, stimulated by the complaints of the 
private traders, or interlopers, who pleaded 
the severities exercised against them in the 
Indian seas. The charter of the company 
was the gift of the Crown, from which they 
had recently received a new and important 
prerogative ; namely — authority to punish 
their subjects abroad by common and 
martial law :* nor does the sanction of par- 
liament appear to have been deemed neces- 
sary for the delegation of so important a 
trust. But a change was rapidly taking 
place; and the company, alarmed for the 
continuance of their monopoly, paid homage 
to the rising sun, by presenting a memorial 
to the Commons, in which they represented 
the national importance of a traffic employ- 
ing shipping of 10,000 tons burden, and 
2,500 picn; and urged that the Dutch 
should be pressed to make compensation 
for past injuries, and discontinue their op- 
pressive conduct in monopolising the spice- 
trade, which was felt the more sensibly by 
the English from the difficulty they ex- 
perienced in opening a trade for woven 
goods on the coast of Coromandel. The 
precise condition of their finances at this 
period is not recorded ; but it was certainly 
far from being a prosperous one :t nor 
could they foresee the issue of the efforts 
which their expulsion from the Indian 
islands compelled them to direct to the for- 
mation of settlements on the great peninsula 
itself. In the interim, many difficulties 
were to be encountered. The company's 
Persian trade languished under the caprice 
and extortions of local magistrates. Their 
agents, soon after the catastrophe at Am- 

1 • Captain Hamilton asserts, that before this time 

(1624), the servants of the company, having no 
power to inflict capital punishment by the legal 
mode of hanging, except for piracy, had recourse to 
whipping or starvation for the same end. It is very 
' possible, that in the general license and disorder 
' attendant on the foimation, whether of factories or 
colonies, by men suddenly removed beyond the 
pale of conventional propriety, and unguided by a 
deeply-rooted principle of duty, that many violent 
deeds were committed in the profaned name of jus- 
tice. Nevertheless, so serious and sw’eeping a charge 
! as the above, requires some stronger confirmation 
j than any adduced by Mr. Hamilton, who did not 
enter India until sixty years after the period of 
which he writes so freely, and who, by his own 

1 admission, has recorded much hearsay information, 

1 through the medium of what he describes as “a 
weak and treacherous memory.” The date of the 
facts are in some measure a criterion how far they 
may be relied on. His description of scenes, in which 

boyna, had quitted Java and retired to 
Lagundy, in the Straits of Sunda. In less 
than a year, the extreme unhealthiness of 
the island rendered them anxious to abandon 
it; but of 250 men, 130 were sick, and 
they had not a crew sufficient to navigate a 
ship to any of the English factories. In 
this emergency the Dutch assisted them, by 
aiding their return to Batavia ; and through 
the steady friendship of the Pangran, or 
king of Bantam, they obtained the re-estab- 
lishment of their factory there, in 1C29, 
without opposition on the part of the Dutch, 
who were then actively employed in de- 
fending Batavia against the Mai^am, or 
emperor of Java, who unsuccessfully be- 
sieged it with 80,000 men. 

In 1628-^9, the station at Armegaun, on^ 
the Coromandel coast (established on a 
piece of ground purchased from the Naig, 
or local chief, shortly before) was fortified; 
twelve pieces of cannon being mounted 
round the factory, with a guard of twenty- 
three factors and soldiers. The centre of 
the company’s trade was the presidency of 
Surat, where, however, they had to sustain 
the Commercial rivalry of the Dutch, whose 
larger capital, and, according to Mill,{more 
economical management, J enabled them to 
outbid the English, both in purchase and 
sale. The Spanish-Portuguese made an 
effort to retain their vanishing power ; and 
in 1630, the viceroy of Goa having received 
a reinforcement from Europe of nine ships 
and 2,000 soldiers, projected the recovery of 
Ormuz, and made unsuccessful overtures to 
the Mogul governor of Surat to obtain the 
exclusive trade. He then attacked five 
English vessels as they entered the port of 
Swally ; but after a short, though indecisive 

he had been an actor, bear the stamp of truthfulness : 
though, 80 far as the company is concerned, they are 
often tinctured with prejudice; for the writer was 
himself an “interloper.”— (Vide New Account of the 
East Indies, or “ Observations and Remarks of Cap- 
tain Hamilton, made from the year 1688 to 1723.”) 

t In 1627, Sir Robert Shirley, before mentioned 
as Persian ambassador, and one of the two brothers 
who so strangely ingratiated • themselves with Shah 
Abbas, applied to the king and council to order the 
E. I. Cy. to pay him £2,000 as compensation for his 
exertions and services in procuring them a trade 
with Persia. The directors denied the alleged ser- 
vice, and moreover slated, that having “ been obliged 
to contract so large a debt as £200,000, their para- 
mount duty was, in the first instance, to liquidate 
this debt, that they might raise the price of the 
stock, which had sunk so low as eighty per cent. — 
(Bruce, vol. i., p. 272.) 

X Mill’s History of British India, edited by Pro- 
fessor Horace Hayman Wilson, vol. i., p. 64, 
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action, followed by several minor skirmishes, 
and one great effort to destroy their fleet by 
fire, the English gained the victory, and 
succeeded in landing their cargoes. 

In ]()31-^2, a subscription, amounting to 
£120,700, was opened for a third joint- 
stock fund. Its results have not been very 
accurately chronicled ;* neither if they had 
would they afford matter of sufficient interest 
to occupy space already so limited, that the 
author is frequently compelled to crowd 
into a note that which he would otherwise ! 
have gladly woven into the text. * 

The Dutch were now the paramount 
maritime power in India : they annually 
sent fi'om Holland thirty-four to forty-one 
shij)s, rece iving in return from twenty-five 
to thirty-four rich cargoes;! and the oc- 
casional squadrons still dispatched by the 
Spanish- Portuguese, opposed their formidable 
enemy with even less success than did the 
brave sailors who manned the ^Wentures^' 
of English, Ercnch, and Danish companies. 

The revolution in Portugal, in KHO, by 
which, in less than a week, that kingdom 
regained its independence, had not its ex- 
pected effect in restoring the national in- 
tlucncc in India. The Dutch continued 
their conquering course ; and having pre- 
viously expelled the Portuguese from the 
Spice Islands, and Eonnosa in the China 
Seas, drove tlicm from Malacca in KHO, 
Japan in 10 11, and terminated a long and 


WITH BENGAL—a.d. IG34. 


severe struggle by expelling them from 
Ceylon in 1656. The fortified stations on 
the Malabar coast — Cochin, Cananorc, Cran- 
ganore, Coulan, and others of minor im- 
portance, likewise changed hands but the 
Portuguese, on their side, had wherewith to 
balance, at least in part, the success of their 
opponents in the East Indies, by their own 
acquisitions in South America (the Brazils) ; 
and in 1(561, a treaty was formed between 
Portugal and Holland, on the basis of the 
Uti possedilis — each party agreeing to be 
content with their reciprocal losses and 
advantages. 

The English company, meanwhile, found 
it difficult to maintain even a feeble and 
interrupted trade ; and the more so from 
the unfaithful conduct of their own agents 
at Surat. § In 1631, permission was granted 
by the enq)cror for trade with the province 
of Bengal, with the restriction that the 
English ships were to resort only to the 
port of Piplee, in Orissa ; and in the fol- 
lowing year, a friendly convention was 
entered into with the Portuguese. This 
latter arrangement becoming known in Eng- 
land, excited hopes of extraurdiiuiry profit, 
and induced a number of gentlemen, beaded 
by Sir William Courten, to form a new 
association for trade with India. By the 
intervention of Endvmion Porter, a gentle- 
man of the bed.-chambcr, Charles I. was 
prevailed upon to sanction, and even to 


*']he effect of llie company’s proceedings had 
been for several years a siibjt'ct of parliauR-ntary 
discussion ; and some valuable statistics regarding 
their eaily condition luivi* come down to us in the 
I foim of documonts laid before the House. It appears 
that from IGOO to U)21 inclusive, 8G shi])s were sent 
to India, of which 3G rettirned with cargoes t) were 
lost, 3 worn out iu trading from port to port, 11 
captured by the Dutch, and 25 accounted for as 
engaged in India or on tlieir voyage home. During 
this time, the exports had amounted to £G13,G8l in 
bullion, and £319,211 in Avoollens, lead, iron, tin, 
and other wares, making a total of £932,892, or 
about £45,000 per annum: tho iniports realised 
£2,004,000, the cost of lading * having been 
£375,288. /Vnother paper, drawn up by order of 
the Commons in 1G25, states, that between March, 
1020, and Marcli, 102;^ 2(5 ships were equipped, and 
furnished witli bullion to the amount of £205,710, 
and goods worth £58,800; total, £2(54,616. The 
imports during the same time, including raw silk 
from China and Persia, and a sum of £80,000 paid 
by the Dutch in accordance with the treaty of 1619, 
realised £1,255,144, or on an average, £313,861 per 
annum, and w'ould ha\e been much greater but for 
i the hostilities with the Dutch. Tlie principal objec- 
j .tions urged on public grounds against the company 
were, that the exportation of specie impoverished 
the realm, and that the navigation of the southern 
seas tvas destructive both to the maiiners and vessels 


employed. In reply to these charges it was urged, 
that the company exiiorted not English, but fnivign 
coin; and that the quantity had always fallen far 
short of the sum autliorised by the charter, and was 
1 expected to decrease y eaily: witli regaid to the in- 
juiious results alleged to be jiroduced on the English 
marine by the East India trade, the best answer was 
its greatly increased inellicic ney. - (Munson’s Xacul 
Tnictb in Chuicliill’s I'ai/dt/rs — Eiuce and Maepher- 
fion.) The pro's and con's of tlie question as urged 
by the political economists of that, day are very 
curiou.s. IVimt would have been their surjirise, could 
they have been forewarned of the wealth England 
was to receive from India ; or been told that the 
country whose currency could, they considered, ill 
hoar a yearly drain of specie to the amount of 
£30,000, would, in 1853, be found capable of ex- 
porting £30,0()().()()0. 

t Maepherson’s Covivicrcc irith India, p. 49. 

^ » When will you return to India?” said a Dutch 
to a Portuguese officer, who was cmbaiking for 
Europe after the surrender of a fortress to his an- 
tagonist. — “ Tr7/cn yotir crimes are (jreatcr than 
ours,” was the instructive reply.— (J/twofrs of India, 
by K. G. Wallace: London, 1824, p. 198.) 

§ Instead of attending to the company’s affairs, 
the mesident and council carried on a private trade, 
until, quarrelling among themselves, they betrayed 
one another, and were obliged to solicit the leniency 
of their far-distant employers. — (Bruce, i., 325.) 
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accept a share in the proposed adventure. 
The preamble to the license, which was 
granted for a term of five years, alleges 
that the East India Company had neglected 
to establish fortified factories or seats of 
trade, to which the king^s subjects could re- 
sort with safety ; that they had broken the 
conditions on which their charter had been 
granted ; and had generally accomplished 
nothing for the good of the nation, in pro- 
portion to the great privileges they had 
enjoyed, or even to the funds of which they 
had disposed. These allegations, were they 
true, could not justify the breach of faith now 
committed : had the monopoly been clearly 
proved injurious to tlie nation, nothing 
beyond the stipulated three years' notice 
was necessary to its legal abrogation. Tlie 
company remonstrated and petitioned with- 
out success : and one Captain Wcddel, who 
I had been previously engaged in their ser- 
vice, proceeded to the East Indies with six 
j ships, and there occasioned the agents of 
I his former employers great inconvenience, 
both by interfering with their trade, and 
by drawing upon them the hostility of the 
I natives, who naturally suspected actual col- 
lusion, hid beneath the apparent rivalry 
of men of the same nation. In 1637- B, 
several of Courten's ships returned with 
cargoes, which produced an ample profit to 
! the association ; and a now license w'as con- 
; ceded, continuing their privileges for five 
years. The old company, who had never 
! ceased complaining and petitioning against 
I the Dutch, had now a second source of 
I anxiety, to which a third was soon added ; 
for the king, in his distress for funds where- 
with to carry on the Scottish war, compelled 
i them to make over to him, on credit, the 

I whole of the pepper they had in store, and 

then disposed of it at a reduced price for ready 
money.* Lord Cottiiigtoii and others be- 

* The king bought 007,522 bags of pi'pper, at 

2.5. \d. per lb.=i£63,283 Its. 0</, ; and sold it at 

1.5, 8^/. =: £50,020 17.S. \cL — (Unice, vol. i., p. 371.) 
t The iiH'uirs of tlie third joint-.stock were wound 

up ill 10*10, and the original capital divided, with a 
piofit, in eleven )ears, of only thirty-five percent — 
little more than tliree per cent, per annum. In the' 
following year, £07,500 v^ere sub.scnbed for a single 
vovage; and in 1043, about £105,000 were raised 
for a fourth joint-stock. The attempts made, with 
tiiis small sum, v^ere very unfortunate ; one ship, 
valued at £35,000, w’as w recked ; and another, with 
a cargo worth £20,000, was carried into Bristol by 
her commander (Captain Mackiu-1), and delivered 
over for the king’s use, during the civil vsar in which 
Ihe nation was then involved. The company bor- 
rowed money both at home and abroad ; and, in 
1046, their debts, in England, amounted to £122,000. 
2 r 


came sureties for the king, who, when they 
were pressed for its repayment, exerted him- 
self for their relief and the liquidation of 
the debt ; but his power soon ceased ; and 
what (if any) portion of their claim the com- 
pany eventually recovered, is not known. 
It was while matters were in their worst 
state of distress and embarrassment at 
home, that the first English stations des- 
tined to prove of permanent importance 
in India were formed.f Tl\e position of 
Armegaun had been found inconvenient for 
providing the “ piece-goods "J which con- 
stituted the principal item of exportation 
from the Coromandel coast ; the permission 
of Srcc Ranga Raya, the rajah of Chand- 
ragiii,§ granted in 1610, for the establish- 
ment of a settlement at Madras (sixty-six 
miles south of Armegaun) was therefore 
eagerly embraced, and the erection of Fort 
St. Georye immediately commenced by the 
chief local agent, Mr. Day. The court, 
or executive committee in London, deemed 
the enterprise hazardous, and inclined to 
its abandonment ; but by the advice of the 
president and council of Surat, the de- 
fences were coiitiriued, though on a very 
limited scale. Madras remained subordi- 
nate to the distant station of Bantam until 
1653; but was then raised to a presidency. 
Lest its importance should be over-rated, it 
may be well to add, that the garrison of the 
fort at this latter period amounted cuily to 
twenty-six English soldiers, and, in 1654— ’5, 
was ordered to be diminished to a guard of 
ten, and the civil establishment to two factors. 

The settlement of a trading post at 
Ilooghly forms another early and impor- 
tant link ill the chain of circumstances, 
that from slender beginnings, under a policy 
of the most irregular and uncertain cha- 
racter, has terminated in the formation of 
that extraordinary power, called by some 

Their effects are stated as follows : — “ Quick stock at 
Surat, £83,600; at Bantam, £60,731; in shipjiing 
and stores, *31,180; and cu.stom8 at (Jomhrooii, 
estimated at £5,000 : forming a total of £180,511." 
— (Milburn’s Oriental Comtnvice, vol. i., p. 27.) 

I 'J'he general term ajnilied to the muslins and 
' wove goods of India and (Jhina. 

§ A descendant of Venkatadri, brother of. the 
famous Kama Itajah, the last sovereign of Beeja- 
niiggur {see p. 97.) In compliment to the naik, or 
local governor, who first invited the English to 
change their settlement, the new station was named 
after his father, Chennn-patam, and is still so called 
bv the natives, though Europeans use an abbreviation 
of its previous designation — Madra.s-patam. The 
territory granted extended five miles along-shore and 
one mile inland. — (Hamilton’s and Orme’s 

JJistorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, p. 229.) 
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an empire of chance, but really an empire 
of Providence. Jehanara, the favourite 
daughter of Shah Jehan, in retiring one 
night from the imperial presence to her 
own apartments, set her dress on fire in 
passing one of the lamps which lit the 
corridor, and fearful of calling for assis- 
tance while the male guards of the palace 
were within hearing, rushed into the harem 
all on fire, and was fearfully burned before 
the flames could be extinguished. The most 
famous physicians were summoned from dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, and the surgeons 
of the English East-Indiamen having ob- 
tained considerable repute for cures per- 
formed on some Mogul nobles, an express 
was sent to Surat for one of them. Mr. 
Gabriel Boughton was selected for the 
important office, and having been instru- 
mental in aiding the recovery of the 
princess, was desired by Shah Jehan to 
name his reward. With rare disinterested- 
ness, Boughton asked exclusively for bene- 
fits to the company he served ; and in return 
for this and subsequent attendance on the 
household of the emperor and Prince Shuja, 
the governor of Bengal, he obtained a licence 
for unlimited trade throughout the empire, 
with freedom from custom-dues in all places 
except Surat, and permission to erect fac- 
tories, which was availed of by their es- 
tablishment at several places, especially 
Hooghly, from whence the PortuguewSC had 
bc^n expelled in 1633.* Authorities agree 
with regard to the leading facts of the 
above occurrences, with one important ex- 
ception — the date, which is variously stated 
as 1636, t 1610, t and 1651-’2. Bruce, the 
careful annalist of the E. I. Cy., fixes the 
latter period for the formation of the 
Hooghly factory, but his notice of Bough- 
ton is scanty and unsatisfactory, probably 
from the character of the data on which it 
was founded ; for the cautious mercantile 
silence^^§ observed by the company extended 
to their records ; and while siriying to make 
the most of their claims upon the country 
at large, and to represent at its highest 
value the ‘‘dead stock'' acquired in India, 
in the shape of trading licences, forts, fac- 
tories, &c., they were naturally by no means 

• They had settled there subsequent to the termi- 
nation of Faria y Sousa’s liistory, in 1640 : for an 
account of their expulsion by Shah Jehan, see p. 131. 

t Malcolm’s Political Indian vol. i., p. 18. 

j Stewart states that Boughton was sent to the 
imperial camp, in the Deccan, in 1036 ; and that fac- 
tories were established at Balasore and Hooghly, in 
1640.— (/iiWory of Bengaly p. 202.) Dow mentions 


I anxious to set forth the easy terms on which 
some of their most important privileges 
had been obtained. During the concluding 
years of the reign of Charles I., they main- 
tained a struggling and fitful commerce. 
In 1647-'8, when the king was a prisoner 
in the Isle of Wight, and the power of the 
parliament supreme, a new subscription was 
set on foot, and strenuous endeavours made 
to induce members of the legislature to sub- 
scribe, ill the hope that the English, like 
the Dutch company, might ensure the pro- 
tection of the state, through the influence 
of its chief counsellors. This project seems 
to have failed; and in 1649-'r)0, attempts 
to form another joint-stock were renewed, 
and carried out by means of a junction with 
Courten's association, now designated the 
“ Assada Merchants," in consequence of their 
having formed a settlement on an island 
called by that name, near Madagascar. 

The establishment of the Commonwealth 
changed the direction, but not the character 
of the solicitations of the company. They 
now -appealed to Cromwell and his Council 
for redress from the Dutch, and the renewal 
of their charter. The first claim met with 
immediate attention, and formed a leading 
feature in the national grievances urged 
against Holland. The famous Navigation 
Act, prohibiting the importation of any 
foreign commodities, except in English 
vessels, or those of the countries w'hcrcin 
they were produced, though, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the time, absolutely 
requisite for the encouragement of the Bri- 
tish navy, was felt by the Dutch as a measure 
peculiarly levelled against the carrying trade, 
so important to their national prosperity; 
and ambassadors were sent to Cromwell to 
solicit its repeal. The war which followed 
his refusal, involved the feeble settlements of 
the English in India in great danger, and 
almost suspended their coasting-trade ; but 
the success of their countrymen in Europe, 
soon delivered them from this peril. Crom- 
well reduced the Dutch to the necessity of 
accepting peace on terms of his dictation ; 
and a treaty was concluded at Westminster, 
in 1654, in which a clause was inserted for 
the appointment of a commission, composed 

the accident of the princess as occurring in 1643, but 
docs not name Boughton. — vol. hi., p. 
190.) It appears that no firman was issued, hut 
only a “ nishan,” or order from Prince Shuja, with 
warrants from the local governors; but, iii 1680, 
Aurungzebe confirmed the grant of Shah Jehan. 

§ Bruce’s /. Cy.yfrom 1600 Union 

of London and Engliih CoB.y in 1707-’8, i., 426. 
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of four Dutch and four English members, 
to examine into and decide upon the 
claims of their respective nations, and to 
award punishment to all survivors concerned 
in the perpetration of the cruelties at Am- 
boyna, in 1623.* In the event of the com- 
missioners being unable to come to a de- 
cision, within a specified time, their differ- 
ences of opinion were to be submitted to 
the arbitration of the Protestant Swiss 
cantons. 

The claims of both parties, as might be ex- 
pected from the circumstances of the case, 
bear evident marks of exaggeration, though 
to what degree it would be difficult to judge. 
The English company estimated their da- 
mages, as ascertained by a series of accounts 
from IGll to 1652, at £2,695,999 16^.; the 
Dutch, at £2,910,861 13^. 6^. The award 
of the commissioners set aside the balance 
claimed by th^ latter, and allotted to the 
English the sum of £85,000, and £3,615 to 
the heirs or executors of those who had 
suffered at Amboyna. Polaroon was like- 
wise to be ceded by the Dutch ; but they 
long endeavoured to evade compliance with 
this stipulation ; and when, after the lapse of 
many years, the island was at length sur- 
rendered, f the nutmeg plantations, which 
had constituted its chief value, were found 
I to have been all purposely destroyed. 

I The English company were not well 
I pleased with the amount adjudged to them, 
and their dissatisfaction was greatly increased 
by CromwelPs proposition to borrow the 
£85,000 in question, until its distribution 
should be arranged. The directors asserted 
that the different stocks were £50,000 in 
debt, and many of the proprietors in diffi- 
cult circumstances but that they would 
consent to spare £50,000, to be repaid by 
instalments in eighteen months, provided 
the remaining £35,000 were immediately 
assigned them to relieve their more pressing 

* It does not appear that this latter part of the 
agreement was ever fulfilled. 

t In 1665:Damm, an island near Banda, was occu- 
pied by the English in the same yearj but they were 
driven out by a Dutch force, on the plea of a prior 
right. The war between England and Holland gave 
the Dutch an ^portunity for regaining Polaroon ; 
and by the pacification of Breda in 1667, the British 
government tacitly surrendered both Polaroon and 
Damm, in consideration of more important objects 
gained by that treaty. 

t “ At the same time,” says Mill, ** it is matter 
of curious uncertainty who these directors were, 
whom they represented, by what set or sets of pro- 
prietors they were chosen, or to whom they were 
responsible.” — (Vol. i., p. 861.) 


liabilities, and make a dividend to the share- 
holders. 

The application of the company for a 
confirmation, under the republic, of the ex- 
clusive privileges granted under the mo- 
narchy, was not equally successful. It is 
not necessary to enter into the question of 
whether the well-grounded aversion enter- 
tained by the public towards the monopolies 
of soap, wine, leather, salt, &c., bestowed 
by the Crown on individuals, extended to 
the charters granted for special purposes 
to large associated bodies ; the fact remains, 
that so far from obtaining a confirmation 
of their privileges, the E. I. Cy., in 1654, 
beheld with dismay their virtual abrogation 
in the licences granted by Cromwell to sepa- 
rate undertakings. The rivalry of discon- 
nected traders was unimportant in compari- 
son with that of the so-called Merchant Ad- 
venturers, who were proprietors of the united 
stock formed in 1649, and who now took their 
chance, in common with other speculators. 
By their exertions, four ships were equipped 
for the Indian trade, under the management 
of a committee. The news of these events 
created great excitement in Holland; and 
instead of rejoicing over the downfall of an 
old rival, the Dutch company appear to have 
been filled with consternation, either fearing 
that the example might lead to the destruc- 
tion of their monopoly, or else that it would 
open the door to more dangerous competi- 
tion from the English at large. The experi- 
ment of open trade with India was, however, 
of too brief continuance to afford conclusive 
evidence regarding the permanent effects 
it was calculated to produce on British 
commerce ;§ for in 1657, the Protector and 
Council of State decided upon the manage- 
ment of a corporate body vested with exclu- 
sive privileges, as the most efficacious method 
of carrying on the Indian traffic. A new 
charter was accorded, and a coalition effected 

§ Numerous pamphlets, published during the paper 
war which raged towards the latter part or the seven- 
teenth century, are still extant. On one side, it was 
argued, that the cheapness and abundance of Indian 
products (especially indigo and calico), which re- 
sulted from the open trade, attested its Ijeneficial 
influence on the nation ; but the advocates of the 
company, in reply, asserted that this was merely a 
temporary excitement, sure to produce a reaction. 
With regard to the adventurers themselves, it has 
been alleged, that they were eminently successful j 
but Anderson remarks, “it is generally said that 
even the interlopers, or separate traders, were 
losers in the end;” and he adds, “ so diflicult is It 
to come at the real truth where interest is nearly 
concerned on both sides.”*— (VoL ii.| p. 444.) 
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l>etween the E. I. Op and the Merchant 
Adventurers. By their united cfforfs a^sub- 
scription was raised, amounting to 46786,000, 
and arrangements, already too long delayed, 
entered into with the owners of the pre-^ 
ceding funds ; all the forts, privileges, and 
immunities obtained in India and Persia 
being made over to the new association, in 
full right, for the sum of £20,000, and the 
ships or merchandise similarly transferred 
at a valuation. Thus the mrectors had 
henceforth a single fund to manage, and a 
single interest to pursue ; but, unfortunately 
for them, the Joint-stock was not as yet a 
definite and invariable sum placed beyond 
the power of resumption, the shares only 
' transferable by purchase and sale in the 
market. On the contrary, their capital was 
variable and fluctuating, — formed by the 
sums which, on the occasion of each voyage, 
the individuals who were free of the com- 
pany chose to pay into their hai^s, receiv- 
ing credit for the amount in the company’s 
books, and proportional dividends on the 
profits of the voyage. Of this stock, £500 
entitled a proprietor to a vote in the general 
courts ; and the shares were transferable 
even to such as were not free of the com • 
pany, on payment of an admission-fee of 
£5. A defective system, and inadequate 
resources, together with the hostility of the 
Dutch, and the disturbed state of the Deccan | 
during the long reign of Aurungzebe, com- 
bined tU render the operations of the com- 
pany in India languid and inconsiderable. 
Yet, during this period of depression, several 
events occurred which had an important 
bearing on their after-history : in the words 
of Robert Grant, ** amidst the storms under 
which it was bending, —if we may not rather 
say from the very effects of them, — the 
British authority silently struck some deep 
roots into the eastern continent.”* 

The death of Cromwell, and the restora- 
tion of monarchy under Charles II., proved 
fortunate events to the corporation ; for the 
Protector, notwithstanding his decision in 
their fpour, had shown a continued inclina- 
• Sketch qf the Histoi'y of the JE. L CVm page 20. 
t Shortly before his death, Cromwell licensed a 
Mr. R^olt to export three mort^ 20,000 shells, 
irttS pe disposed of to Aurungs^^llien engaged in 
"rdbslliqk -against his father. Thl oompany directed 
the 3u|pst mwsldency -to seise on these articles as 
illicit the more efi^otually to , flustrate the 
sent large quantities of oirdnaUc^ mor- 
the different presidiln^vs to 
mspose of best price to either 

rival first apply Ag tborirwe- 

^ serringi^eanwllpl^l^thenuality.— (Bf^ 


tloih ho sanction private at least 

in except^al cases ;t while the king evinced 
no desire to question or infringe their , exdu^ 
sive ^claims, but confirmed them in the 
fullest manner in April, 1661, aqd empow- 
ered them to make peace or war with any 
prince or people not Christians; and to 
seize unlicensed persons within their limits, 
and send them to England. These two 
privileges, added to the administration of 
justice, consigned almost the whole powers 
of government over ‘^all plantations, forts, 
j fortifications, factories, or colonies” already 
or hereafter to be acquired by the company, 
to the discretion of the directors and their 
servants — not for a stated term, but in per- 
petuity, with, however, the usual condition 
of termination after three years’ notice, if 
found injurious to the sovereign or the 
public. I Two months after the renewal of 
the charter, Charles married the Infanta 
Catherine, and received, as a portion of her 
dowry, a grant of the island of Bombay 
from the crown of Portugal. The Earl of 
Marlborough, with 500 troops, commanded 
by Sir Abraham Shipman, were dispatched 
to India on the king’s behalf, to demand 
possession of the island and its dependen- 
cies (Salsette and Tanna.)§ The Portuguese 
governor took advantage of the indefinite 
wording of the treaty, and refused to deliver 
over any territory beyond Bombay itself; 
and even that he delayed to surrender till 
further instructions, on the pretext that the 
letters or patent produced did not accord 
with the usages of Portugal. The troops 
were dying day by day, in consequence of 
long confinement on ooard ship, and their 
commander requested the president of Surat 
(Sir George Oxenden), to make arrange- 
ments for their reception, but was refused, 
on the ground that such a proceeding 
might excite the anger of the Mogul go- 
vernment. In this emergency, the Earl of 
Marlborough returned to England, and Sir 
Abraham Shipman proceeded to the little 
island of Anjediva, twelve leagues distant 
from Goa, where, being cooped up in an 
I A clause in this charter confirmed to the com- 
pany the possession of St. Helena, which they had 
taken possession of in 1651, as a convenient station 
for the refreshment of homeward-bound vessels, the 
Dutch having previously abandoned it for the Cape 
of Good Hope. Here, as in Bombay, they were em- 
powered to frame and execute laws *i a« near as might 
be’! conformable to the coiistitutipof England; a 
duiSetion not sufficiently observed. ^ 

§ He urg^ (ha|^^|he cession of these isles could 
iiC% have been si^ce it would lav the 

poVlhnt suUgglBaaBe^ bpen to the English* 




unkealth3r aim for ptb^ 

vi^ions^ he dSbred ihe righti of 

English Crown to the tems^Otatim of 
company at 
rejected, 

tain the idiai^ At 
ham and the'^majoritj^^jsf 
perished, ja^u^ fjSft |ti. n0i^ 

her, were taie gQsshssi^^ of 

Bombay, 1664>^ on tek^in^ 

prescribed^J^^^y^^giiese’. The gorern- 
mental expcmliia^^ng fo^ 1^ exceed the 
revenue or, it was tnmsfhned to 

the E. I. Cy, in ;t to be iield of the 
king in free an^ pomijnon socage, as of tihe 
manor of East Greenwich, on the payment 
of the amiilairent of ten pouhds m gold,” 
and with the place itself was conveyed 
authority to exercise all political powers 
necessary to its defence and government.! 

Bombay, from its insular position, proved 
a very important acquisition, especially to 
the presidency of »Surat, from which it was 
situated witbin a sail of 200 miles, — a velry 
practicable distance considered with respect 
to the extensive range of the Indo-British 
establishments. The fortifications were dili* 
gently enlarged and strengthened ; and in 
about six years the ordnance of the garrison, 

♦ This date is memorable for the first importation 
of tea into England by the E. I. Cy., a small quan- 
tity being brought as a present for the king. No 
♦public order was given fi[^V|tS purchase until 1667; 
when the agent at Bantam was desired ** to send 
home by these ships 100 lbs. weight of the best ley 
that you can gett/’ — (B:mcer tli, §11.) This article 
became the chief item in^ tha ^ade with China, to 
be described under th’SKhiiWid 

t Probably, ijt was ioteBibid' ^l^hy to recom- 
pense the company f6r the 4i^mMmentof their claims 
to Polaroon ahd Damm, menitoned hk j| previous 
note; and alto for the cession of theb pcitessions on 
the coast of (obtgiped through t^ir junction 


with the Assadg merchBlb^), tq jUm con^ny formed 
by the Dukef of Yoriu for tb# bipThl slave-trade. 

I The questioB wihet flil^Aadd^^hip of the land 
at Bombay is nowh^|rt^%^tcly stated as re- 
gards the naUvj^Wt^ll. ' The Jesuits claimed con- 
siderable por^!em!|f‘ as appe^ifting tq- their^llege 
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emtiihs*^'^ to ^ 
pmng English and tJerntoU, mdim, 
MohammedaiiB, and Parser.,. W 
the rcArehu^s were nearly 'itoibled^to^ing 
increased from :e6,490 (76i00i[|!:jiei1®^iiis) to 
£12,087 sterling. — ((^rantyiSAefo^ 87.) 

Letters-^patent were granted By Charles IL, 
in 1676, for the establishment of a mint at 
Bom bay for the coinage of rupees and pice,l| 
to pass current in all the dependencies of the 
company. A system was adopted, about the 
same time, for the general regulation of the 
service on the principle of seniority ever 
after maintained; the gradations ;,of ap« 
prentices, wfiters, factors, merchants, and 
senior merchants being then established. 

The position of the company at this period 
was a very critical one: in England, not- 
withstanding the decided patronage of the 
Crown, their severe treatment of interlopers 
produced fierce altercations between the two 
houses of parliament, *lf and their pecuniary 
involvements induced them to direct their 

vacancies paused by the climate. A militia was 
formed, and in 1672-’3, on an alarm from the Dutch, 
the assistance of 500 Hajpoots was requested. 

^ }| The rupee was then valued at about three shil- 
lings ; a pice, at a halfl^etiny. — (Bruce^s Annals.) 

^ A memorable instance of this strife occurred in 
tlie case of a merchant, named Skinner, who ^plied 
to government for redress against the E. I. Cy., 
for having seized his ship and merchandise in India, 
in 1658. ttis complaint Was referred by the king to 
the Privy Council, and thence to the House of Peers, 
by whom the directors were ordered to answer at 
the bar the charge brought against them. They 
refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Peets, 
and appealed to the Uommons against this infraction 
of their chartered privileges. Lords decreed 
judgment, by awarding £5,000 dAeges to Skinner, 
upon which the Commons passed some condemna- 
tory resolutions regarding the Uppet House, and 
seizing the successful petitioner, sent him to the 
Towner. The Lords, in reprisal for Skinner’s incarce- 
ration, ordered Sir Samuel Barnadiston and three 
other leading members of the contumacious com- 
pany into declared their memorial 

false and 8cand|||nn : while the Lower House "hi 
turn, resolved, tlulPlhoever should execute the sen- - 
tence of the Lords in favQui pf Skinner, would proVe 
himself a betrayer of thf^ri^ts and libM'es c^he 
(^mihone of. England. To such a height 
contentions proc^, that the king prorogued 
ment seven timee on ^te account; and 
1670, wiiCn, after spnie Intermissioi^e 
again revived, he ^lent for the qipaberi of bo^ 
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servants in India to borrow the money 
necessary for procuring investments or car- 
goes for Europe^ without being limited 
either in the amount, or the rate of inter- 
est/^* In the year 1673-^4, the president of 
Surat stated that the Indian debts amounted 
to £100,000, exclusive of the rapid accumu- 
lation of them by the payment of high in- 
terest and for the liquidation of these 
sums, the only source as yet available was 
the balance of trade. Nor was it always 
practicable to raise loans on any terms ; for 
the native bankers and dealers, called Shroffs 
and Banians, who took off the imports of 
European traders in large quantities, and 
advanced money when the supply sent 
out was insufficient to provide cargoes for 
the expected shipping, were themselves con- 
stantly exposed to the arbitrary exactions of 
their own government, which they strove to 
escape by calling in their capital, and bury- 
ing it till better times enabled them to em- 
ploy it with impunity. These difficulties 
induced the president and council to urge 
that money should be borrowed in England at 
four per cent., rather than taken up in India 
at double the cost, or, as frequently happened, 
no funds being available to provide invest- 
I meuts, the ships kept waiting for return 
cargoes until the arrival of a fresh supply of 
bullion. Territorial revenue began to be 
looked to as the remedy for these evils, and 

houspfl to 'Whitehall, and by j)ersonal persuasion, 
induced them to erase from their journals all their 
votes, resolutions, and other acts relating to the 
subject. The company came off victors ; for Skin- 
ner, it would appear, never got any portion of the 
compensation adjudged to him. — (Anderson, ii., 461.) 

• Bruce’s .4nn«/« o/E. I. ii., 202. f Tdcm, 342. 

1 The ministers of Louis XIV., Cardinal iliehelieu 
and the great Colbert, had directed their attention 
to the commercial and naval interests of France. 
Colbert, especially, laboured in this cause with extra- 
ordinary zeal and success. In 1642, a settlement 
was made in Madagascar, j)reparatory to the exten- 
sion of French p(|wer in the Eastern seas ; but the 
adventurers, through their wanton cruelty, became 
itivolved in contests with the brave natives (Mala- 
gash), and notwithstanding repeated attempts, were 
unable to secure a footing in this rich island. In 
1664, Colbert formed an E. I. Cy. on the model of 
that of Holland, with a very privileged charier for 
fifty years, and a stock of £625,000, partly raised by 
loan. Four ships were sent to Madagascar; and in 
1668 a factory was commenced at Surat, then the 
general resort of European nations. But the French 
soon looked to political rather than to commercial 
prospects j and under the direction of an experienced 
man, named Caron (who, disgusted with the ill- 
treatment received from the Dutch after long and 
valuable service, had quitted their employ), sur- 
veyed the coasts of India for an eligible site 
whereon to lay the foundation of French power. The 


political influence courted as a means of 
commercial prosperity. There was no esta- 
blished power under whose protection foreign 
traders could place themselves, and to whose 
legitimate authority they could offer, in re- 
turn, hearty and undivided allegiance. T'heir 
I earliest territorial suzerain, the rajah of 
Chandragiri, had been overpowered by 
Meer Jumla, the general of the King of 
Golconda, about the year 1656, and Moham- 
medan rule extended over the territory in 
which Madras was situated. The English 
suffered no inconvenience from the change ; 
but were, on the contrary, especially favoured 
by the usurping sovereign, who suffered their 
money to pass current, and conferred upon 
them several valuable privileges. They con- 
tinued to pay him an annual quit-rent of 
1,200 pagodas, until about 1687-^8, when his 
power being considerably weakened by the 
aggressions of Aurungzebe, they appear to 
have taken advantage of some flimsy pretext 
to withhold their tribute. By the Great 
Mogul the English were likewise well 
treated; and had he possessed unquestioned 
supremacy over the places in which their 
trade was situated, their policy would have 
been comparatively plain and easy, and their 
difficulties would have consisted almost ex- 
clusively in the rivalry of the Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Danes, to which list the FrencliJ 
had been recently added. But the rise of 

fine harbour of Trincomalee, in Ceylon, was judi- ^ 
ciously selected, and taken possession of by a French 
squadron, under La Haye : hostilities ensued between 
the French and Dutch E. I, Companies ; but the 
former losing many men by sickness, were soon ex- 
pelled, and proceeded to the coast of Coromandel, 
where they captured St. Thomas, or Meliapoor. The 
Dutch co-operated with the King of Golconda, and 
the French garrison being reduced to the extremity 
of famine, were compelled to surrender. The sur- 
vivors, under the guidance of a Mr. Martin, who, like 
Caron, had previously been in the service of the 
Dutch company, purchased from the King of Beeja- 
poor, a village upon the coast called Pondicherry, 
with a small adjacent territory, and there formed the 
settlement eventually of so much importance. By 
his prudent measures the place became rapidly 
populous, and being desirous to put it in a state of 
defence during the disturbed state of the countrj', 
he obtained permission for the erection of fortifica- 
tions, notwithstanding the opposition of the Dutch, 
who endeavoured to bribe the King of Beejapoor 
to withdraw his protection, and permit them to ex- 
pel the new settlers ; but the firm reply was, “ The 
French have faiily purchased the place; I shall not 
be 80 unjust as to take it from them.” — ^lacpher- 
son’s Commerce ipith India^ p. 260.) The Beejapoor 
monarchy was overthrown by Aurungzebe in 1686. 
The Dutch overpowered the French garrison, and 
drove them out in 1693 ; then, desirous to secure their 
conquest, immediately improved and strengthened the 
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the Mahrattas, under Sevajee — a native power 
under a native leader — greatly changed the 
state of affairs. At first, the English were 
disposed to follow the example of their im- 
perial patron, and treat the new leader as a 
mere marauder — a captain of banditti — 
whose attempts at friendly communication 
were to be evaded, without however, unne- 
cessarily provoking a foe whose anger and 
alliance were both to be avoided. 

When Sevajee advanced against Surat 
in 1664, the terror of his name had already 
taken such deep root, that the governor 
I shut himself up in the castle, and the in- 
I habitants fled from the city. The Dutcli 
I and English remained in their factories ; and 
1 the latter, calling in the ships^ crews to their 
i aid, by courage and determination succeeded 
! in preserving their own property, and that 
I of tlieir immediate neighbours, from pillage. 

I Aurungzebe rewarded this service by a 
I firmaun, conceding one per cent, out of his 
three per cent, custom duties, and a total 
exemption from all transit charges. In 
1670, the place was again approached by 
i Sevajee. The French, who had established 
I a factory there, preserved it by paying a 
contribution :* the Dutch station being 
’ without the town, was not attacked : the 
* English, having transported the greater part 
of their goods on board ship to Swally, 
prepared to guard the remainder at all 
1 hazards. The factory was assailed, but suc- 
cessfully defended by the English, though 
several lives were lost, as well as some 
l)roperty in detached warehouses. The 
, Mahrattas then threatened to set the factory 
1 on fire ; but Sevajee was unwilling to pro- 
ceed to extremities, being desirous to induce 
I them to return as traders to Rajapoor, 

! which they had quitted on account of his 
i exactions. A complimentary present offered 
I to Sevajee, was very gratifying to him. He 
extended his hand to the English deputies, 
with an assurance that he would do them no 
I wrong ; and on several subsequent occasions 
I negotiations were set on foot, which, how- 
ever, the English endeavoured to evade 
bringing to any definite conclusion, by 
demanding compensation for the injuries re- 

I woiks ; but their labour proved ill-bestowed ; for the 
I place was restored to its rightful owners by the treaty 
j of llvRwick, in 1697. — (Kaynal’g E. and W. Indies.) 

I • Wilson’s note on Mill, vol. i., p. 99. Grant Duff 
! says, “the French purchased an ignominious neu- 
I tiality, by permitting the Mahrattas to pass through 
their factory to attack an unfortunate Tartar prince 
1^ who was on his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
j and whose property [including a vast treasure in 


ceived from the Mahrattas at Surat and 
elsewhere. This stipulation was conceded 
in 1674, and a treaty formed, by which 

10.000 pagodas were promised to the 
aggrieved party, and the long-maintained 
right deemed inherent in the sovereign over 
all wrecks on the shores of his territory, re-* 
linquished in favour of English vessels. The 
enthronement of Sevajee took place at this 
time, and the envoy beheld with amazement 
a portion of the magnificent ceremonial, 
with its costly and characteristic feature,— 
the weighing of the person of the new 
sovereign against gold coin to be distributed 
among the Brahmins, as an act of reverence 
to their order, accompanied by the per- 
formance of many munificent acts of charity. f 
The Mogul government watched with jealous 
distrust this growing intercourse, and the 
English found great difficulty in maintaining 
a neutral position. In 1677-B, the direc- 
tors of the E. I. Cy., or, as they were then 
termed, the Court of Committees, recom- 
mended temporising expedients to their ser- 
vants as the rule of their proceedings with 
the Mogul, with Sevajee, and with the petty 
rajahs,'' as the means of obtaining com- 
pliance with the various firmauns and grants 
already acquired ; and desired them to en- 
deavour, by their conduct, to impress the 
natives with an opinion of tlieir commercial 
probity. At tlie same time," says Bruce, 

they gave to President Aungier and his 
council [at Surat] discretionary powers to 
employ armed vessels to enforce the obser- 
vance of treaties and grants : in this way 
the court shifted from themselves the re- 
sponsibility of commencing hostilities, that 
they might be able, in any questions which 
might arise between the king and the com- 
pany, to refer such hostilities to the errors 
of their servants."J This writer is too inti- 
mately acquainted with the company's pro- 
ceedings, and too decidedly their champion, 
to be accused of putting an ufffair construc- 
tion on any of their directions. It was 
evidently necessary that considerable lati- 
tude should be given by masters so far re- 
moved from the scene of action ; but subse- 
quent events indicate that plans of terri- 

gold, silver, and plate, a gold bed and other rich 
furniture], became part of Sevajee’s boasted spoils 
on this occasion.” — {History of Mahrattaa, i., 247.) 

f Dr. Fryer mentions that he weighed about 

16.000 pagodas, equal to about ten stone. The 
titles assumed by Sevajee were, — the head ornament 
of the Cehatriya race, hie majesty, the rajah SevOf 
possessor or lord of the royal umbrella. 

J Bruce’s Annate of E. I. Cy., ii., 406~’7. 
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torial aggrandisement, to be carried out by 
force of arms, were already entertained. 

The governmental expenses of i^ombay 
(civil amd military) were found to be very 
heavy ; and as a means of meeting them, 
taxes were raised and salaries diminished; 
that of the deputy-governor, the second in 
rank in the service, being reduced to £120 
per annum. Great dissatisfaction was created 
by these changes, especially by the diminu- 
tion of the garrison ; soon after which the 
trade of the place was menaced by two 
sterile isles in the neighbourhood (Henery 
and Kenery) being taken possession- of re- 
spectively by Sevajee and his opponent, the 
Siddee, or Abyssinian leader, who held the 
position of admiral of the Mogul fleet.* 
The English were obliged to conclude a 
humiliating truce with both parties, and 
thus purchase freedom from interruption 
to their trade, until the abandonment of 
these barren rocks relieved theip from alarm 
on that score. 

The death of Sevajee, in 1680; the ap- 
pointment of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Child as president of Surat, with a council 
of eight members, in 1681 ; the erection of 
an independent agency in Bengal, in 1682; 
and the expulsion, in the same year, of the 
English from Bantam,t were rapidly fol- 
lowed by other important events. The system 
of injudicious retrenchment attempted at 
Madras and Surat, and persevered in at 
Bombay, J ended in producing a revolt in 
that island. Captain Keigwin, the com- 
mander of the garrison, which comprised 
150 English soldiers and 200 topasses 
(natives), seized the deputy-governor, with 
such of the council as adhered to him, as- 
sembled the militia and inhabitants, and 
being by them appointed governor of the 
island, issued a proclamation declaring the 
authority of the company to be annulled in 
Bombay, and that of the Crown substituted 

• Siddee, or Seedee, is a corruption of an Arabic 
term, signifying a lord ; but in the common language 
of the Deccan, it came to be applied indiscriminately 
to all natives of Africa. The Siddees of Jinjeera 
took their name from a small fortified island in the 
Concan, where a colony had been formed on a jag- 
I hire, granted, it appears, in the first instance, to an 
Abyssinian officer, by the king of Ahmednuggur, on 
condition of the maintenance of a marine for the 
protection of trade, and the conveyance of pilgrims 
to the Red Sea. The hostility of Sevajee induced 
the Siddee, or chief, to seek favour with Aurungzebe, 
by whom be was made admiral of the Mogul fleet, 
I with an annual salary of four lacs of rupees (£40,000) 
for convoying pilgrims to Judda and Mocha. The 
emperor himself eent an annual donatidn to^Mecea 
of three laca.<<~(l)uff*s Mahrattast Bruce, aud Orme.) 


in its place. President Child had no force 
wherewith to compel the submission of the 
insurgents; and his attempts at negotiation 
were decidedly rejected, on the plea that 
the measures which had led to the rebellion, 
had originated solely in the selfish policy of 
himself and bis brother, Sir Josiah Child, 
the chairman of the Court of Committees. 

The king was appealed to by both parties; 
and in November, 1684, the island was de- 
livered up by Keigwin to Sir Thomas Gran- 
tham, as the representative of the Crpwn, ou 
condition of a free pardon for himself and all 
concerned. To prevent the recurrence of a 
similar disturbance, the seat of government 
was removed from Surat to Bombay ; and for 
the suppression of the interlopers, who were 
believed to have been intimately concerned 
in the late revolt, admiralty jurisdiction was 
established in India, by virtue of Ictters- 
patent granted by James II. , in 1686. Sir 
John CJhild was appointed captain-general 
and admiral of the forces of the E. I. Cy., 
both by sea and land, in the northern parts 
of India, from Cape Comorin to the Gulf of 
Persia, and he was likewise entrusted witli 
supreme authority over all the settlements. 
The weapons thus furnished were used with an 
unhesitating determination, which has ren- 
dered the conduct of the plenary representa- 
tive of the powers delegated to the company 
a subject of unqualified panegyric, and of 
equally exaggerated blame. The truth pro- 
bably lies between these extremes. The bro- 
thers Child were men of considerable ability, 
and deeply interested in the fortunes of the 
company, whose affairs devolved chiefly on 
their management. They were led, by a 
very natural process, to contrast the flourish- 
ing state of the Dutch trade with their own 
depressed condition, aud to seek for the 
cause of the comparative, if not complete 
exemption of the rival company from the 
unlicensed competition of their countrymen, 

t In 1677, the principal agents at Bantam were 
assassinated by some of the natives, on what ground, 
or by what (if any) instigation, does not appear. The 
company persevered, nevertheless, in endeavouring 
to maintain commercial intercourse ; and friendly 
embassies, accompanied by presents of tea on the 
part of the King of Bantam, and of gunpowder on 
the part of the English sovereign, were continually 
dispatched, until a civil war, instigated by ihe.Dutch, 
terminated in the deposal of the old king by his son, 
who, in obedience to his domineering allies, expelled 
the English from their factory in 1682, and never 
permitted their re-establisbroent in his territories. 

X In 1682-’3, the European garrison, reduced to 
at least 100 men, “were daily murmuring at the 
price of provi8io|SI% wliich their pay could not afford.” 
-(Bruce’s Ammvf B. I Cy., ii., 489.) 
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and from the delinquency of their servants. [ of Chittagong as a place of future security, 
Whether they examined and compared the ; and thence retaliate upon the Nabob, and 
commercial details of the two associations even upon the ]\Togul himself, the injuries 
does not appear, nor whether they made due and losses which had already been sustained, 
allowance for the heavy drain occasioned by Bombay was elevated to the rank of a 
the large subsidies, or, as the anti-monopo- regency, after the example of the Dutch at 
lists called them, bribes, furnished to Charles Batavia and Columbo ; and orders were given 
ll. and James II., not, however, for the pri- to increase the fortifications, and render the 
vate use of these monarchs, since the monies | island ** as strong as art and money could 
in question are said to have been paid into | make it.^^§ Madras was formed into a cor- 
the exchequer for the public service.* Be ; poration, to consist of a mayor and ten 
this as it may, the remedy for existing evils aldermen (of whom three were to be the 
constantly put forth by tlie company during | company's servants and seven natives), with 
the administration of Sir Josiah Child, was 120 burgesses. || An offer was made by the 
a close imitation of the policy of the success- garrison of Fort St. George (Madras), to 
ful and unscrupulous Dutch, whose ag- aid the King of Golconda against the 
gressive conduct towards the natives had its Dutch, with whom he was then at war; and 
counterpart in the sanguinary decree for in return, a firmaun was to be solicited to 
the infliction of capital punishment on all coin rupees, together with the grant of St. 
interlopers and deserters. Sir Josiah Child Thomas as an English possession. Thus 
1 certainly understood the mind of the Eng- the company were desirous of attaining po- 
i lish public at the close of the seventeenth litical influence in all directions; and their 
I century far too well to press the adoption of views were seconded with much energy by 
I such a law, w hatever his own wishes on Sir John Child, who, following the spirit of 
! the subject might have been. He contented the instructions cited in a previous page, 

I himself with urging the suppression of pri- resolved to commence hostilities against 
i vate trade by more gentle means, at the Aurungzebe, as if on his own responsibility ; 

same time advocating the attainment of in- so that in the event of an unfavourable issue 
; dependent power in India, by the enlarge- to the expedition, an opportunity might be 
ment and strenuous assertion of the authority provided of negotiating lor the restoration of 
of the company over British subjects within former privileges and trade, upon the same 
, the limits of their charter; and, secondly, basis as they had stood previously to his 
: of rctaliativc, if not aggressive hostilities apparently unsanctioned proceedings. 

against the Indian princes. The adminis- By some casualty the whole force did not 
; tration of Shaista Khan, as “ Nabob,^^t or arrive in the Ganges at the same time ; and 
! governor of Bengal, was alleged to have an insignifleant quarrel between three Eng- 
been vexatious and oppressive in the ex- lish soldiers and the peons, or native 
treme; and amicable *litgotiations having police of the Nabob, brought on the contest 
: failed in procuring redress, it was thought in an unexpected manner, in October, 1686. 

! practicable to obtain better terms by force Hooghly was cannonaded by the fleet under 
I of arms. Accordingly, the largest military Captain Nicholson, and 500 houses were 
armamentj ever yet assembled by the corn- burnt, upon which the foujdar, or military 
I pany, was dispatched to India, with orders governor, made overtures for peace; but 
j to gain possession of the city and territory the demands of the English were so exces- 

I * Grant’s Sketch of History of E. I. Cy., pp. 105-'6. be appointed ; a sword and mace to be carried before 

! t An English corruption of the Arabic word Naib the mayor, and a silver oar before the judge-adyo- 

or the Persian Nawah (meaning deputy), applied to cates — cerenionieswhich must have been very puzzling 
I the imperial soubahdars or governors. to the native aldermen. Some difficulty occurred in 

' t Ten armed vessels, from twelve to seventy guns, carrying this juojecl into execution ; for although 

! and six coinjjanies of infantry, without captains, the inhabitants soon recognised the beneficial effect 

whose j)laces were to be supplied by the members of of the new measuie, the mixed description of persons 
council, in Bengal. In addition to this force, appli- considered proper for the court of aldermen could 
cation was made to the king for an entire company not be obtained. No Armenian could be induced to 
of regular infantry, with their officers. act; the Jews left the place; the Portuguese feared 

§ Bruce, vol. ii., p. 586. It was stated in 169l-’2, their countrymen and the Inquisition too much to 
that £400,000 had been spent in fortifying and im- accept office ; and the local authorities considered it 
proving Bombay, including the harbour, docks, &c. unsafe to “ confide in the Moors or Mussulmen.”— 

•I The aldermen w ere to be justices of the peace, Anvals of the E. J. Cy., ‘u., 593; 659: iii., 

and to w’ear thin scarlet gowns, and the burgesses 111; 156.) With regard to the Hindoos, no objection • 
black silk gowns: a town-clerk and recorder were to appears to have been raised either by or against them. 
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sive, amounting to above sixty-six lacs of 
rupees, or nearly £700,000, that they could 
scarcely have expected compliance. On 
the side of Surat considerable advantage 
was at first gained by the capture of a num- 
ber of Moorish vessels, richly freighted;* 
and also in Bengal, through the determined 
conduct of Job Charnock, the company’s 
agent, by whom the Nabob’s forces were 
repulsed in repeated assaults, the fort of 
Tanna stormed, the island of Injellee seized 
and fortified, and the town of Balasore par- 
tially burned, with forty sail of the Mogul 
fleet : the factories, however, at Patna and 
Cossimbazar were taken and plundered by 
the enemy, and the agents placed in irons. 
At this period, Muchtar Khan was appointed 
governor of Surat, and with him a sort of 
provisional convention was entered into, 
which was to be the basis of a treaty with 
the Mogul. The court in London, over- 
joyed at the prospect of such favourable 
terms, voted Sir John Child a present of 
1,000 guineas, — a very large sum in propor- 
tion to the moderate salaries then appor- 
tioned to Anglo-Indian fimctionaries.f 

The negotiation fell to the ground. Ac- 
cording to the account given in the official 
records, Muchtar Khan never intended to 
carry it out, and only affected to entertain 
the proposition as a means of gaining time 
until the results of tlie contest of Aurungzebe 
with Ecejapoor and Golconda, and also with 
Siimbajee, should be fully manifest. This 
seems contradicted by the fact, that after 
these two kingdoms fell into the power of 
the Mogul, the English authorities of Madras 
solicited and received from the conqueror a 
confirmation of the privileges accorded to 
them by the deposed monarch. In fact, 
they followed the example of a neighbour- 
ing Hindoo governor, who quietly remarked, 
that ^^as the world turned round like a 
wheel, he had beaten his drums and fired his 
guns, for the victory of the mighty Aurung- 
zebe over his old master.” J Sir John Child 
severely reprimanded the Madras agency for 
their conduct, as implying a doubt of the 
ultimate issue of the struggle of theircountry- 
men with the Mogul ; but since he had him- 
self evinced pretty clearly a similar feeling, 
by affecting to act on his private authority, 
without the knowledge of his employers, it 
is hard to censure the Madras agents for 

* According to the writers of that day in the 
interloping interest, the ad\antage in question was 
purchased at the expense oi a flagrant breach of 
faith ; but this allegation tlie company denied. 


taking measures against their otherwise cer- 
tain destruction or captivity. The annals 
of this period are very confused : even Bruce, 
more than once, alludes to their defective- 
ness j but it appears, that in October, 1688, 

Sir John Child, suspecting duplicity on the 
part of the Mogul governor, embarked at 
I Bombay, and appeared off Surat with a fleet 
I of seven ships, his intention being to deter 
Muchtar Khan from any breach of the pro- 
visional agreement. In this same month. 
Captain Heath reached Bengal, in command 
of a large armed ship, the Defence, attended 
by a frigate, and bearing instructions from 
the Court of Committees for the active prose- 
cution of hostilities. His proceedings are 
thus related by Bruce : — '^Captain Heath, on 
the 29th of November (contrary to the opi- 
nion of the agent and council, and notwith- 
standing a perwannah [order] for peace with 
the English had been received by the gover- 
nor from the Nabob), attacked and took a bat- 
tery of thirty guns, and plundered the town 
of Balasore. The English factory, On this 
occasion, was burned by the governor ; and 
the company’s agents, who had been pre- j 
viously taken prisoners, were carried up the 
country, where all subsequent efforts for 
their release were unavailing.” Under 
these circumstances, it would seem unjust to 
accuse the Moguls of breaking the armistice, 
since it was not till the 26th of December 
that Muchtar Khan seized and imprisoned 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Gladinan, ordered the 
company’s goods in Surat to be sold, de- 
manded a contribution of five lacks of rupees, 
and oftered a large reward for the person of 
Sir John Child — or dead. The island 
of Bombay was attacked by the Siddee, the 
greater part of it occupied by the enemy, and 
the governor besieged in the town and castle. 
Aurungzebe issued orders to expel the English 
from his dominions. The factory at Masulipa- 
tam was seized, as also that at Vizagapatam, 
where the agent and four factors were slain. 

The unequal contest could not, it was 
evident, be prolonged without occasioning I ! 
the destruction of those by whose ambi- | i 
tion and imprudence it had been provoked. | | 
Solicitations for peace were presented, in | 
December, 1688, and received with a show j 
of indifference— rather affected than real; i 
for the imperial treasury, drained by con- 
stant warfare, could ill bear the sub- , 

t Harris, the successor of Child as president of i 
Surat and governor of Bombay, had only £300 I 
a-year. The regency scheme was abandoned. | j 

t Orinc’s Historical Fragments of Mogul Empire, 
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traction of any source of income. The | 
application of the English for the restora- 
tion of commercial privileges, was doubtless 
the more welcome, for being presented under j 
circumstances which enabled Aurungzebe 
I to carry out the policy evidenced in his 
I dealings with the Portuguese, of reducing 
I the pretensions of European maritime powers j 
i trading to the Indies to a complete depen- j 
j deuce on his authority ; thus keeping down 
' attempts at political influence while desirous 
j I of promoting mercantile intercourse. In 
I I February, 1689, a new firmaun was issued, 
which declared that ^^the English Having 
I made a most humble and submissive petition 
; I that the crimes they have done may be 
I i pardoned and having promised “ to restore 
I i the merchants’ goods they had taken away 
' to the owners thereof, and walk by the ancient 
j customs of the port, and behave themselves 
I , for the future no more in such a shameful 
manner ; therefore his majesty, according to 
his daily favour to all the people of the world, 
hath pardoned their faults, and mercifully 
forgiven them.” Out of his princely conde- 
scension, the Great Mogul further agreed 
to permit a present of 150,000 rupees to be 
placed in the treasury of Surat. The firmaun 
concludes with an express stipulation *^that 
Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, be turned 
out and expelled.” The translation of this 
document is apparently faulty; but it suffices 
to convey an idea of its tone and tenor, and 
fully bears out the declaration of Bruce, that 
the result of all the projects of the company 
to become an independent power in India, 
was to reduce their agents to a more abject 
position than any in which they had been 
placed since the first establishment of an j 
English factory in India.* 

Sir John Child, who had provided in his 
own person a scape-goat for the wrath of 
the emperor, died at Bombay during the 
progress of the negotiation, and the office of 
president devolved on Mr. Harris, then a 
prisoner at Surat. On payment of the fine 
and restoration of goods decreed in the 

* Bruce, ii., 639-’40 ; 646—653. The fimaun con- 1 
tains no reference to the privilege of coining money, 
which had long been a point in dispute, 
t “ Dispatch from the Court of Committees in Ann. 

! Comp., 1689- '90: written, there seems good reason 
' for believing, by CKild.” — (Grant’s Sketchy p. 101.) 

; t In the instructions for the establishment of this 
new settlement, special encouragement is directed 
to be given to Armenians, as also in Vizagapalara 
I and Madras. In the latter place, one q^uarter of the 
j town was to be allotted to them, with permission 
I “ to build a church at their own cost,” a duty sadly 
neglected by the company. These Armenians were 


firmaun, Mr. Harris and other English pri- 
soners were immediately released from their 
long confinement in irons ; but it was not 
until the 22nd of June, 1690, that the Siddee, 
by order of Aurungzebe, vacated his different 
posts at Bombay (Mazagon, Mahira, and 
Sion), after about a twelvemonth’s occupa- 
tion. On the same day, the accession of 
William and Mary to the throne of Eng- 
land was proclaimed in this island, as it had 
been at Madras eight months before. Igno- 
rant of the disasters attending their ambi- 
tious projects, the court, in the instructions 
addressed to their servants in 1689, declare 
— The increase of our revenue* is the sub- 
ject of our care, as much as our trade : ’tis 
that must maintain our force when twenty 
accidents may interrupt our trade ; ’tis that 
must make us a nation in India ; without 
that wc arc hut as a great number of inter- 
lopers, united only by his Majesty’s royal 
charter, fit only to trade where nobody of 
power thinks it their interest to prevent us ; 
and upon this account it is, that the wise 
Dutch, in all their general advices which we 
have seen, write ten paragraphs concerning 
their government, their civil and military 
policy, warfare, and the increase of our 
revenue, for one paragraph they write con- 
cerning trade. ”t Being chiefly concerned 
in monopolising the spice -islands, the Dutch 
appear to have followed their policy of terri- 
torial aggrandisement far less strenuously 
on the continent of India than at Ceylon, 
Java, and throughout the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, at Formosa (China), at the Cape 
of Good Hope, at New York, Guyana, and 
other widely-spread localities. 

The disastrous is^^ue of the recent expedi- 
tion, compelled the English to adopt a more 
deferential manner towards the native pow- 
ers, hut made no change in their ultimate 
intentious. Shortly after the conclusion of 
peace, the town andharbourofTcgnapatam,J 
on the Coromandel coast, a little to the south 
of the French settlement of Pondicherry, 
was obtained by purchase from Rajah Ram, 

a Christian sect formed during the power of the 
successors of Constantine. When tho countries they 
inhabited were over-run by tlie Mohammedan arms, 
they were forcibly transplanted by Shah Abbas, and 
other belligerent monarchs, into Persia, and dis- 
persed among the surrounding countries, where they 
earned a livelihood as merchants and brokers.^ Some 
of them made their way into India, and obtained a 
character for successful trading, which rendered the 
company desirous to employ them in vending English 
woollens, and procuring fine muslins and other goods. 
The project seems to have failed, the Armenians being 
pre-engaged in the service of the Levant company. 
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the Mahratta sovereign, and the sanction of Mogul : the English endeavoured to pre- 
the Mogul authorities of the Carnatic ob- serve a semblance of neutrality, but united 
tained for its occupation. It was strength- in requesting permission to fortify their fac- 
eiied by a wall and bulwarks, and named tories against the attacks of the insurrec- 
Fort St, David.* tionists. The Nabob directed them, in general 

About the same time a more important terms, to defend themselves, and they, taking 
acquisition was made in Bengal. During for granted what was not absolutely for- 
the late hostilities, the agent and council at bidden, laboured day and night in raising 
Hooghly, fearing to continue in so exposed a walls with bastions round their stations. A 
position, removed to Chuttanuttee, a village pitched battle between the insurgents and 
about twenty-four miles lower down the Kishen Rama, terminated in the defeat 
river, where they hoped to remain in security and death of the latter, and the capture 
under the protection of their ships. The of his family. His beautiful daughter was 
Nabob ordered them to return to Hooghly, among the prisoners : Soobah Sing strove 
and forbade their building, with either stone to dishonour her ; but the attempt cost 
or brick, at Chuttanuttee ; but, on the paci- him his life ; for the hapless girl, aware 
fication with the court of Delhi, permission of his intention, had concealed a sharp 
was obtained for the establishment of a knife in the folds of her dress; and when 
factory there. Repeated attempts were made he strove to seize her, she inflicted upon 
to obtain leave to fortify the new position, him a mortal wound, and then, with mis- 
and for a grant of jurisdiction over its in- taken heroism, stabbed herself to the heart, 
habitants, as also over those of the adjoining By this catastrophe, the rebel array fell 
villages of Calcutta and Govindpoor. Si- under the sole control of the Afghan chief, 
milar applications were made by the Dutch who became master of Hooghly, Moor- 
at Chinsura (about a mile southward of shedabad, and Rajmahal: tlic Dutch and 
Hooghly), and by the French at Chandernn- English factories, at the latter place, were 
gore (two miles lower down the river), but pillaged of considerable property. Chutta- 
without success ; for Aurungzebe never per- nuttee and the fort of Tannaf were unsuc- 
mitted any foreigner to erect a single bastion cessfully attacked. But the general progress 
on Mogul territory, though he tolerated the of the rebels was almost unchecked ; and in 
continuance (at Madras for instance) of such December, 1096, their force comprised 
European fortresses as his conquests over 12,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry : the 
Mohammedan or Hindoo princes drew within revenue of the country in their possession 
the borders of the empire. At length, one was estimated at sixty lacs of rupees per 
of those intestine divisions which have so annum; and llehim Shah assumed the style 
I often placed India at the feet of strangers, and dignity of a prince. The remissness of 
procured for the agencies before-named the the Nabob being deemed the chief cause of 
privilege long vainly solicited. Soobah the rapid spread of the insurrection. Prince 
1 Sing, a petty Hindoo chief, being dissatisfied Azim (second son of Prince Mauzim)| was 
I with Rajah Kishen Rama, of Burdwan (who sent at the head of theMogul army for its sup- 
must have been either tributary to, or in the pression, and was at the same time appointed 
service of, Aurungzebe), united with Rehim to the government of the three provinces of 
Khan, an Afghan, then considered the head Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The death of 
of that clan remaining in Orissa, in an Rehim Shah in battle, in 1698, and the 
attempt to overturn the government, in submission of the Afghans, was followed by 
I 1695-^6, The three European settlements a general amnesty. The Europeans were 
hired a number of native soldiery to guard suffered to continue their fortifications ; and 
their property ; the Dutch and French pro- in 1698, the English, by the payment of a 
fesaed themselves staunch allies of the considerable sum of money, obtained per- 

• The precise period of the introduction of the its name from a temple dedicated to Caly, the 
Dutch into Bengal is not recorded ; but the French Hindoo goddess of Time. The territory purchased 
established themselves about 1676, and the Danes in from the zemindars in 1698, extended about three 
the same year at Serampore. — (Stewart’s Bengal, miles along the Hooghly (or Bhagaruttee), and one ' 
p. 346.) mile inland. 

t Tanna, ten miles west of Calcutta, on the opposite J It was a part of the policy of the wily Aurung- 
side of the river, was defended by an English frigate, zebe, to bring forward his grandsons and place them 
sent at the request of the foujdar of Hooghly to in positions of honour and emolument j so that tliey 

S ort the fort against the rebels. Calcutta, ac- might be disposed, in any emergency, to side with 
iug to Stewart (properly called Calicotta), takes him rather than with their own fathers. 
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mission to purchase Chuttanuttee and tho bility of carrying out the stringent orders 
adjoining villages, with authority to exercise forwarded on this head, declaring that the 
justiciary power over the inhabitants. The laws of England were contrary to the mea- 
dcsignation of Calcutta came to he applied sures proposed. Apart from the testimony 
to the whole, and the name of Fort William of any unfavourable witness, there are indi- 
was given to the defences in honour of the cations, in the selected Annals of the E. I. 
English monarch. Cy., of a tendency to confound private and 

Notwithstanding these cheering indica- unlicensed trade with piracy, f which pro- 
tions of progress in Bengal, the general bably conduced to the increase of the latter 
condition of the E. I. Cy. at this period disgraceful crime, while it aggravated the 
was one of extreme political and financial hostility of the interlopers, who must have 
depression; their difficulties from private possessed considerable influence if they were, 
trade and piracy being aggravated by the as described in an official despatch, mal- 
national hostility of the French, and the contents, quondam committee-men, and 
domestic rivalry of a new association. The adventurers, who have sold their stocks at 
death of Sir John Child made no change in high rates, and want to buy in again at 
the policy pursued by his brother in England: low.’^J; The change in the government of 
at his instigation, the Court of Committees England paved the way for discussions re- 
continued to wield, to the fullest extent, the garding the validity of rights proceeding 
somewhat questionable authority conveyed from a grant of the Crown simply, or rights 
I by their charters, which, although intended proceeding from a grant founded on an act 
j to confer the privilege of exclusive trade, left of the legislature. The strong desire of the 
1 loopholes sufficient to encourage unauthorised nation for extended commerce with India 
I ventures on the part of speculators inclined was manifested in the eagerness with which 
I to balance ultimate risk, against the present one large class of persons recommended an 
safety and prospect of gain afforded by the open trade ; while another united for the 
want of any power on the part of the com- formation of a new joint-stock association, 
pany to seize vessels at the outset or on the Petitions and remonstrances were on all 
voyage, however evident the intention of sides presented both to parliament and the 
tlie equipment. The consequence was, that king; and while parliament passed repeated 
although the court might occasionally bring resolutions in favour of the new company, 
offenders before the King^s Bench, and did, the king as often granted charters to the 
I at one time (1685-6), threaten to prosecute old. The letters-patent of 1693 confirmed 
I as many as forty-seven of the principal in- the monopoly of the latter, but only for a 
terlopers, yet the brunt of the battle fell to period of twenty-one years; terminated the 
the share of their servants in India; and ‘‘permission trade, by prohibiting the 
, they, if the evidence of Captain Hamilton* grant of licences to private ships ; decreed 1 
may be trusted, shrank from the responsi- the annual exportation of British manu- 

• According to this writer, Mr. Vaiix, the governor though prejudiced writer. Such vague statements 
' of Bombay, who had obtained that position by favour as the following may be reasonably viewed with more 
of Sir Josiah Child, in answering a communication suspicion : — “ The power of executing pirates is so 
on tho subject of interlopers, took occasion, while strangely sketched, that if any private trader is in- 
thanking his patron for past benefits, to assert his jured by the tricks of a governor, and can find no 
resolution to abide by the laws of his country. Sir redress, if the injured person is so bold as to talk of 
Josiah, in reply, “wrote roundly to Mr. Vaux, that /ear fa/ibniV, he is infallibly declared a pirate." — p. 362. 
he expected nis orders to be his rules, and not the f An illustration of this tendency may be found 
laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense in the records of 1691-’2. “The court continued to 
compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who act towards their opponents (the interlopers) in the 
hardly knew how to make laws for the good govern- same manner as they had done in the latter years 
ment of their own families, much less for the regu- of the two preceding reigns, and granted commis- 
lating of companies and foreign commerce, I am sions to all their captains proceeding this season to 
the more particular,” adds Hamilton, “ on this ac- India, to seize the interlopers of every description, 
count, because I saw and copied both those letters in and bring them to trial before the admiralty court 
anno, 1696, while Mr. Vaux and I were prisoners at of Bombay, explaining that as they attributed all 
Surat, on account of Captain Evory’s [Avery] rob- the differences between the company and the Indian 
hing the Mogul’s ^reat ship, the Ounsway” [Guj powers to the interlopers, if they continued their 
Suwaee ] — East Indies^ i., 233.) Considering the pre- depredations on the subjects of the Mogul or King 
ponderance of country gentlemen in parliament at of Persia, they were to be tried for their lives as 
this period, the satire is not without point; and Hamil- pirates, and sentence of death passed, but execution i 
ton’s assertion regarding the letter is so clear and posi- stayed till the king’s pleasure should be known.” — 
tive, that it can hardly beset aside without unwarrant- {Annals of E. 1. Cy.f vol. iii., p. 103.) 

I able disparagement to the character of an intelligent t p. 112. 





factures, to the value of £100,000; and 
directed the dividends to be paid, for the 
future, exclusively in money. Tn defiance 
of this charter, a vote of the House of Com- 
mons declared it to be ^'the right of all 
Englishmen to trade to the East Indies or 
any part of the world, unless prohibited by 
act of parliament/^* This state of strife 
and confusion reached its climax in 1695, 
when it became known that a system of 
direct bribery had been pursued towards 
men in power. The Lower House, though 
some of its leading members were deeply 
implicated, came forward actively in the 
matter, and ordered the books of the eom- 
pany to be examined, from whence it ap- 
peared, that previous to the Revolution the 
annual expenditure in secret serviccs^^ had 
scarcely ever exceeded £1,200; but that 
since that epoch it had gradually increased, 
and in the year 1693, whilst Sir Thomas 
Cooke was governor, had amounted to up- 
wards of £80,000. Many persons of eminence 
were involved in these nefarious transac- 
tions with the most unprincipled schemers : 
the Duke of Leeds, then lord president of 
the council, vehemently defended the com- 
pany, and was himself impeached by the 
Commons, on the charge of having received 
a bribe of £5,000; but the principal wit- 
ness against him was sent out of the way ; 
and it was not till nine days' after it had 
been demanded by the Lords, that a pro- 
clamation was issued to stop the fugitive. 
The inquiry, at first urged on with all the 
violence of party-spirit, soon languished; 

, the rank and influence of a large number of 
the persons directly or indirectly concerned, 
j opposed an insurmountable barrier to its 
I prosecution, and by the prorogation of par- 
liament, though nominally only suspended, it 
was actually abandoned. Sir Thomas Cooke 
had been committed to the Tower for re- 

* Bruce’s Annals of E. I, Cy.y iii., p. 145}. 

t Anderson’s Origin of Cominercej ii., 608. Tys- 
sen, the deputy-governor, and other persons shared 
the imprisonment of the governor, ana probably also 
received proportionate gratuities. Among them was 
the notorious Sir Basil Firebrass, or Fir^race, who 
had been recently bought off from the interloping 
interest, and who played a leading part in 1701 in the 
arrangements for the union of the two E. I. Com- 
panies, and demanded in return a per centage equal 
m value to £30,000, on a portion of the joint stock. 

X The French East India trade appears to have 
been from the first a losing concern. Notwithstanding 
the pecuniary and political support of the government, 
Colbert’s company (according to the Abb6 Raynal), 
had often to subscribe for the payment *of losses, 
while their European rivals were dividing thirty per 
cent, on mercantile ventures j and in 1684, Iheir ac- 


! fusing to disclose the names of the indi- 
viduals who had received bribes : his tempo- 
rary confinement was compensated by a 
present of £12,000, bestowed upon him by 
the Court of Committees some years after 
the bustle was over."t 

The result of these proceedings was greatly 
to degrade the company; nor could it be 
otherwise, while any sense of honesty existed 
in the public mind. Y et the weight of blame 
rests unquestionably less heavily on those 
who offered the bribes than on the sworn 
guardians of the national interests, who, by 
accepting them, showed themselves tainted 
by that unholy covetousness which, under 
a despotism, is the chief source of the per- 
version of justice ; and, among a free people, 
must tend to destroy the very basis of all 
sound principle and impartial legislation. 

In a pecuniary sense, these disbursements 
were unwarrantable, being made at a time 
when the funds of the association barely 
sufficed to meet the necessary and legitimate 
expenditure called for by the occupation 
of new settlements, and the heavy losses 
entailed by the hostility of the French, after 
the declaration of war against that people 
by England and Holland, in 1689. For 
the next eight years sharp conflicts occurred 
between the fleets of the rival nations, which 
were happily terminated by the treaty of 
Ryswick, 1697. Tu a commercial point of 
view, the French inflicted more injury upon 
themselves by their lavish and ill-directed 
expenditure, than upon their old-established 
opponents ;t but the improvement in the 
condition of their marine, through the ex- 
ertions of the ministers of Louis XIV., 
rendered their enmity peculiarly disastrous i 
to the mercantile shipping of their foes. 
During the war, no less than 4,200 British 
merchant-vessels were captured, including 
manyEast-Indiamen, which were intercepted 

counts being examined by commissioners appointed 
by the king, it appeared that their sales, in twenty 
years, amounted to no more than 9,100,000 livres, 
and that three-quarters of their capital-stock were 
totally lost. Assistance from the state again propped 
up the association, and a slight gleam of prosperity 
followed; for in the years 1687 and 1691, two divi- 
dends, each of fifteen per cent., were for the first 
time paid from profits. The war with England and 
Holland was not beneficial in its general results ; for 
although the French Cy. made extensive captures, 
their very success helped to encourage the swarms 
of privateers, which covered the seas and carried into 
the ports of France a great number of English and 
Dutch prizes with rich cargoes, to be sola at any 
price they would fetch. This proceeding caused a 
glut in the market, and obliged the company to sell 
their goods at unremunerative prices, or not at all. 
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both on the Indian seas and on the middle 
passage; and, off the coast of Galway, in 1G95, 
all the four homeward-bound vessels of the 
i company were taken by a French fleet.* 

I In India, the wrath of the emperor had 
1 been excited by the frequent piracies com- 
mitted on the shipping of Mogul merchants,t 
, and especially by the plunder of his own 
j vessel the Gvj-Suwaeej while engaged in 
I conveying pilgrims to Mecca, in 1695. 

I Aurungzebe himself could not detest these 
sacrilegious sea-robbers more heartily than 
did the whole body of European traders; 
but they being at war with one another, 
could make no united effort for the sup- 
pression of the common foe. The tide of 
I popular feeling among the Mohammedans 
rose against the English agencies at Surat 
and Swally with so much violence, that the 
Mogul governor placed the factors and 
others, to the number of sixty-three persons, 
in irons — not from any voluntary harshness 
on his part, but as a necessary measure 
to preserve their lives amid the tumult. 
Large rewards were held out, both by the 
government of England and by the E. I. 
Cy,, for the apprehension of the leading 
offenders. A sum of J 1,000 was offered 
for the person of Captain Avery; but he 
escaped, having proceeded to the Jlahamas, 
where his ship was sold and the crew dis- 

* Although the merchantmen of the E. I. Cy., 
at this period, proved unable to cope with French 
ships-of-thc-line, and wore even captured by the 
(le.sperate hardihood of privateering adventure, they 
were, nevertheless, by no means ill-provided with the 
appliances of war. To encourage the building of ships 
of above 550 tons burden, and capable of defence 
apinst the pirates of Algiers, then termed the “Turk- 
ish Hovers,’ it was enacted by parliament, soon after 
the restoration of Charles II., that for a certain num- 
ber of years, whoever should build ships with three 
decks, or with two decks and a-half, and a forecastle, 
^\ith a space of five feet between each deck, and 
mounted with at least thirty cannon, should for the first 
two voyages receive one-tenth part of all the customs 
that were payable on their export and import lading. 

- (Milburn’s Oriental Commerce^ i., Introduction, 
XXXV.) A Vindication of the E. I. Cy.^ generally 
attributed to Sir Josiah Child, and published in 
1677, states that they employed from thirty to thirty- 
five ships of from 300 to 600 tons burden, carrying 
from forty to seventy guns, which must of course 
have been very light. — (Maepherson’s Commerce 
with India, 133.) In an official statement of their 
1 aflairs, published in 1689, the company assert, that in 
seven years they had built sixteen ships of from 900 to 
1,300 tons, ana had in India or on the homeward 
voyage eleven of their own, and four “permision 
ships” (t. c., licensed by them) with cargoes worth 
j above £360,000, besides a fleet comprising four- 
j teen of their own and six permission ships bound 
for India, China, &c., with cargoes worth £670,000. 


persed ; several of them were, however, 
seized and executed. The English found 
means of extricating themselves from their 
difficulties, and prevailed upon Aurungzebe 
to confide to them the task of convoying pil- 
grim vessels to Mocha, J at a charge of 40,000 
rupees for a large, and 30,000 for a small 
vessel. The good understanding thus re- 
stored was sopn destroyed by the daring 
piracies committed by a Captain Kidd and 
others off Surat. § The emperor could no 
longer be appeased with assurances that 
such and such culprits had been executed in 
diflerent British colonics, or hung in chains 
at Tilbury ; and he declared, that since all 
other means had failed to check these dis- 
graceful proceedings, he would put an end 
to European commerce with his subjects, 
unless the English, French, and Dutch 
would consent to sign a bond, engaging to 
make good any future depredations com- 
mitted by pirates on the Indian Seas — an 
arrangement to which the European agents 
were most reluctantly compelled to assent. 

1 he list of difficulties which environed 
the E. I. Cy., at this period, is still incom- 
plete. While weighed down by pecuniary 
involvements, and unable, for years together, 
to pay a dividend, the project for a new 
Scottish company was again brought for- 
ward, and a very advantageous charter 

t of the negotiations between Aurungzebe 
and the Engli.sh factors, regarding piratical seizures, 
is recorded by Khafi Khan, an author frequently 
quoted in the previous section on the Mohammedan 
portion of Indian hLstoiy. lie makes no mention of 
the war which had previously taken place j but says, 
that in the year 1603, a ship bound to Mecca, carrying 
eighty guns and furnished with 400 muskets, was 
attacked by an English vessel of small size. A gun 
having burst in the Mogul ship, the enemy boarded, 
and “ although the Christians have no courage at 
the sword, )(*t by bad management the vessel was 
taken.” Khafi Khan was sent by the viceroy of 
Guzerat to demand redress at Bombay. lie de- 
scribes his reception as being conducted with great 
dignity and good order, and with a considerable dis- 
play of military power, lie negotiated with elderly 
gentlemen in rich clothes ; and although they some- 
times laughed more heartily than became so grave 
an occasion, )et he seems to have been favourably 
impressed M'ith their sense and intelligence. The 
English alleged that the king’s ships had been 
captured by pirates, for whom they were not answer- 
able, and explained their coining money in the name 
of their own sovereign (which was another complaint 
against them), by stating that they had to purchase 
investments at places where the money of the em- 
eror would not pass. No definite result appears to 
avc attended this interview.— (Elphinstone, ii., 550.) 

J Mocha and Judda are the seaports of Mecca. 

§ Captain Kidd and several of his associates, being 
eventually captured, were executed at Tilbury Fort. 
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granted to these adventurers, in 1698, with 
authority to trade to the East as well as 
West Indies, Africa, and America. This 
enterprise — which issued in the formation of 
the ill-fated llarien settlement — was soon 
succeeded by another more directly hostile 
to the E, I. Cy., and which was, in fact, a 
complete triumph on the part of the inter- 
loping interest. On the termination of the 
French war, the government of England 
looked around eagerly for means to liqui- 
date the heavy expenses thereby incurred. 
The E. I. Cy. offered a loan of £700,000, at 
four per cent, interest, provided their charter 
should be confirmed, and the monopoly of 
the Indian trade secured to them by act of 
parliament. Their opponents tried a similar 
expedient, with more success, by proposing 
to raise a sum of £2,000,000 sterling, at 
eight per cent., on condition of being 
invested with exclusive privileges, and un- 
fettered by any obligation to trade on a 
joint-stock, except as they themselves might 
afterwards desire. After much discussion, a 
bill was passed by the legislature, by which 
it was enacted that a loan of £2,000,000 
should be raised, by subscription, for the 
service of government. Natives and fo- 
reigners, bodies politic and corporate, were 
alike at liberty to contribute their quota 
towards the total sum, which was to bear an 
interest of eight per cent, per annum. In 
return for tliis accommodation, letters-patent 
were issued, incorporating an association, 
called the General Society trading to the 
East Indies.^ The members were autho- 
rised to adventure severally, to the amount of 
their subscriptions : or, if they so desired, 
might be formed into a joint-stock com- 
pany. This new monopoly was to last until 
1711 ; after that time, it was to terminate 
whenever the government chose, upon three 
years' notice, the original capital of two 
million having been first refunded to the 
subscribers. The old company were treated 
very summarily; the proviso of three years' 
noticet was, in their case, just so far regarded j 
as to ensure them leave to trade with India 
* Mill, i., 141. Pruce says, the old association 
were obliged lo assume the name of the London 
company ^ in contradistinction to the new corporation, 
which bore the more popular because national name 
of the English company (iii. 250) ; but these terms, 
used only for a few years, would but confuse the 
reader if interwoven in the text. 

t Bruce, iii. 257. 'I'he old company declared 
their rivals “ invaders of their rights, and authorised 
interlopers only.” ^ The new association were yet 
more violent in their invectives ; and “ the charge of 
piracy,” says Mill, ** became a general calumny with 


till 1701. With regard to both associations, 
it was decreed that the private fortunes of 
the adventurers should be responsible for 
the liquidation of liabilities incurred in 
their public capacity ; and if further divi- 
dends were made by the old company before 
the payment of their debts, the members who 
accepted them were to be held responsible 
for the sums thus unduly received. 

This measure, like all others based on 
injustice, produced much evil and little 
good to any party. The conduct of the 
government, in expecting a trading body to 
traffic largely and profitably, after the ab- 
straction of its entire capital, under the 
name of a loan, was in itself as glaring an 
absurdity as to have opened the veins of a 
man in full health, and then, after leaving 
him just blood enough to prolong a feeble 
existence, to expect from his emaciated frame 
vigorous and healthy action. As for the old 
company, they determined to persevere under 
all circumstances. The trade was too long- 
established, and too valuable, to be re- 
j liuquished easily; and they wrote out to 
their servants in India, that they had re- 
solved to bear up against ill-fortune with ^^a 
true Roman courage." Taking advantage 
of the clause which permitted corporations 
to hold stock in the new company, they 
resolved to trade separately and in their 
own name, after, their three years of char- 
tered privileges should have expired, and de- 
voted the sum of £315,000 to this purpose ; 
at the same time avowing their belief that 
a civil battle was to be fought" between 
them and their adversaries ; for that ** two 
E. I. Companies in England could no more 
subsist without destroying each other, than 
two kings at the same time regnant in the 
same kingdom ; " adding, that '' being 
veterans, if their servants abroad would do 
their duty, they did not doubt of the vic- 
tory ; that if the world laughed at the 
pains the two companies took to ruin each 
other, they could not help it, as they were 
on good ground, and had a charter." 

The world— at least the Indian portion of it 
which all the different parties in India endeavoured 
to blacken their competitors” (i. 136.) Sir Nicholas 
Waite openly denounced the London company to the 
Mogul as “ thieves and confederates with pirates” 
(Bruce, iii. 337) ; and even applied to the governor 
of Surat to have their servants put in irons for an 
insult which, he asserted, had been offered to the 
ambassador of the King of England. Unfortunatelyi 
a great deal of personal ill-feeling existed between 
the representatives of the two societies, to which 
much of the impolitic harshness of their measures 
must be attributed. 
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did not laugh, but was simply amazed by I 
the hostilities of two powerful trading bodies, 
each professing to act under the direct patron- 
age of their mutual sovereign. Aurungzebe 
listened incredulously to the representations 
of Sir William Norris, who was dispatched 
to the Mogul court at the cost of the new 
company, but in the character of royal 
ambassador. Norris is accused of having 
conducted himself with unjustifiable vio- 
lence towards the rival officials j and the 
same complaint is urged still more strongly 
against Sir Nicholas Waite, who had formerly 
acted as agent to the old company, but had 
been dismissed their employ. The new cor- 
poration in this, as in several other cases, 
were glad to avail themselves of the local 
knowledge possessed by the discarded ser- 
vants of their opponents; and Waite was 
appointed their representative at Surat, with 
the title of president ; to which that of con- 
sul was superadded by the king, as also 
to the chief of the three projected pre- 
sidencies at Ilooghly in Bengal, Masulipatam 
on the Coromandel coast, and in the island 
of Borneo. Each party maligned the other 
to the Mogul government, and lavished 
large suras of money for the purpose of 
gaining exclusive privileges. Prince Azim, 
the governor of Bengal, received presents 
from both sides — 16,000 rupees from the 
old company, and 14,000 from the new ;* 
but without understanding their ground 
of difference. The emperor, equally puzzled 
by these proceedings, wrote privately to 
! Seyed Sedula, ^^an holy priest at Surat, 

I desiring him to search out which of the two 
parties was really authorised by the Eng- 
lish nation. The reply of the Seyed is not 

* Stewart's History of Bengal^ 342. 

t Bruce’s Armais of the E. L Cy.y iii., 466. ^ 

t Bernier, while serving Banechmund Khan in the 
cans city of physician, heard from the lips of this 
nobleman the particulars *of a singular interview 
which he had just returned from witnessing between 
Aurungzebe and his former tutor. The latter had 
enjoyed for many years a jaghire, bestowed upon 
him by Shah Jehan. Upon the triumph of the 
schemes of his ambitious pupil, the old man pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for office. Aurungzebe, 
wearied by his importunity, dismissed him. declaring 
that he owed him no gratitude for his ill-directed 
labours and erroneous instruction. “You taught 
me,” he exclaimed, “ that the whole of Frangistan 
(Europe) was no more than some inconsiderable 
island, of which the most powerful monarch was for- 
merly the King of Portugal, then the King of Hol- 
land, and afterwards the King of England. In re- 
gard to the other sovereigns of Frangistan (such as 
tile King of France, and the King of Andalusia), you 
told me they resembled our petty rajahs ; and that 
the potentates of Hindoostan eclipsed the glory of all 
2h 


recorded; probably it was indefioite and 
unimportant: but had the same question 
been addressed to a European versed in the 
pblitics of the day, the answer might have 
involved a revelation of quite a new order 
of things to the mind of the despotic but 
philosophical monarch. J What a text full 
of strange doctrines would have been con- 
tained in the fact plainly stated, that both 
companies represented the will of different 
sections of a free though monarchical 
nation; — that, indeed, “the whole of this 
contest was only one division of the great 
battle that agitated the state between the 
tories and the whigs, of whom the former 
favoured the old company, and the latter 
the new.^'J 

The fierce contention and excessive com- 
petition of the rival associations, proved 
almost equally injurious to both. The new 
company, upon the first depression of their 
stock in the market, had manifested an in- 
clination to unite with the old body; but 
the latter held off*, hoping to drive the enemy 
out of the field; and they succeeded in obtain- 
ing an act of parliament continuing them as 
a distinct corporation. The struggle, how- 
ever, cost them dearly ; and their stock, in 
these times of fluctuation and anxiety, varied 
in value between 300 and 37 per cent.|| 
The market was overladen, there being at 
one time as many as sixty ships abroad in 
India and returning. Great quantities of 
Indian-wrought silks, stuffs, and calicoes 
were imported, and from their low price, 
worn by all classes. The silk-weavers of 
London became extremely tumultuous ; and 
in 1697, attempted to seize the treasure at 
the East India-house.^ Order was restored 

other kings.” A profound and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the history of mankind j familiarity with the 
origin of states, their progress and decline ; the 
events, accidents, or errors, owing to which such 
great changes and mighty revolutions have been 
effected;— these were subjects which Aurungzebe pro- 
nounced to be of more importance to a prince man 
the possession “ of great skill in grammar, and such 
knowledge as belongs to a doctor of the law,” or 
even proficiency in the difficult Arabic language, 
which no one could hope to attain without “ ten or 
twelve years of close application.” I'his mighty 
prince is certainly not the first who has lamented 
the waste of the precious hours of youth “in the 
dry, unprofitable, and never-ending task of learning 
words yet, considering the importance attached by 
Mussulmans to the power of reading the Koran in 
the original tongue, it seems strange that so zea- 
lous a believer should have expressed himself thus 
forcibly on that point. — (Brock's uernitiryW.y 165-'6-’7.) 

§ Grant's Sketch of History of E. /. Q/., 119. 

1) Anderson's Origin of Commerce^ ii., p. 43. 

f /dam, 633, 
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for the time; but the discontents were with laid aside all separate views, and 
I renewed by the augmented imports of the agreed to furnish jointly the amount re- 
j years 1688-^9; and the loud complaints quired. Their differences were submitted 
I ! from Spitalfields, Norwich, Canterbury, Co- to the arbitration of Sidney, Earl of Go- 
j i ventry, &c., of the detrimental effect on the dolphin,thenlordhigh treasurer of England; 

I nation, occasioned by the numerous manu- and an act was passed, in 1708, consti- 
; fafcturers thrown out of employ, and likewise tuting them one corporate body, under 
' of the largely increased exportation of sil- the name of the United Company of Mer- 
i ver,* succeeded in procuring the enactment chants trading to the East Indies, with 
! I of a law prohibiting the use in England or continuance only until the year 1726, and 
I I sale, except for re-exportation, of silks then ‘Ho cease and determine, on three 
wrought, or calicoes printed in Persia, years’ notice and repayment by government 
1 ' China, or the East Indies, either for apparel of their capital stock of £3,200,()00.”t 
[ I or furniture, under a penalty of £200, after While this matter was in progress of 
' I Michaelmas, 1701 ; and a duty of fifteen arrangement, the long-expected death of the 
I ' per cent, was soon afterwards imposed upon aged emperor took place, and was imme- 
I I muslins. These regulations materially re- diatcly followed by the fierce war of suc- 
I I duced the value of the Eastern trade ; and cession, with equd anxiety anticipated by 
I i probably helped to accelerate the union of the the native and European inhabitants of 
j I two associations, — a measure strenuously Hindoostan. When the news reached Surat, 

I urged by King William, but not carried out the English president (Sir John Gayer), 

, till after the accession of Anne. An in- anxious to transmit the intelligence to the 
I denture tripartite was entered into by the company, yet fearful of plainly stating cir- 
queen and the rival companies in 1702, by cumstances which, in a political crisis, might 
which it was agreed that a full and com- either by their truth or falsehood expose 
plete union should take place at the termi- the promulgator to danger, took a middle 
nation of the ensuing seven years, the in- course, by stating in an allegory easy to be 
termediate time to be occupied in winding understood, “ that the sun of this hemis- 
up the separate concerns of each party, phere had set, and that the star of the 
The coalition took place before the lapse of second magnitude being under his meridian, 
the stated interval, being hastened by the had taken his place ; but that it was feared 
alarm occasioned by the demand of govern- the star of the first magnitude, though 

ment for the subscription of a new loan of under a remoter meridian, would struggle j 

£1,200,000, without interest. The com- to exalt itself.” J | 

panics, knowing from the experience of the The victory of Prince Mauzira (the star i 

past, the danger of the present crisis, dreaded of the first magnitude) over his brothers, | 
the formation of a fresh body of adven- Azim and Kaumbuksh, and his elevation to i 
turers, or renewed discussions on the sub- the throne, have been already related {see 
ject of open trade with India, They forth- p. 154) ; as also the rapid decay of the once 

•From 1698 to 1703 inclusive, the silver ex- £96,615; the English company, having their balance 
ported from England to the East Indies amounted to on the right side of the account, were to receive 
£3,171,405; the gold to £128,229: total, £3,299,634, from the same fund the sum of £66,005. The debts 
or, on an average, £549,939 per ann. The East of both companies in Britain were ordained to be 
India goods re-exported from England from 1698 discharged before March, 1709 ; and as those of the 
to 1702 inclusive, were estimated at the value of London body amounted to nearly £400,000, the 
£2,538,934, or, on an average, £507,787 per ann. — directors were empowered to call upon their pro- 
(Ma^herson’s Commerce, i.. Introduction, p. xii.) prietors, by three several instalments, for the means 
t To equalise the shares of the two companies, it of liquidation. The £1,200,000 now advanced to 
was agreed that the old, or London company, should government, without interest, being added to the 
purchase at par as much of the capital of the new previous sum of £2,000,000, constituted a loan of 
or English company lent to government, as, added £3,200,000, yielding interest at the rate of five per 
to the £315,000 which they had already subscribed, cent, on the whole. — (Bruce, iii., 635 — 639 ; 667 — 
should equalise their respective portions. The dead 679.) To assist them in raising the required loan, the 
stock of the London company was estimated at company were empowered to borrow, on bonds, to 
£330,000; that of the English company at £70,000; the extent of £1,600,000 on their common seal, over 
therefore, the latter paid the former £130,000 to and above what they were legally authorised to do 
place the shares of this part of the common estate before, and also to make calls of money from their 
on the same basis. The assets or effects of the Lon- proprietors. — {Charters of E. 1. Cy., pp. 243 — 367 ; 
don company, in India, fell short of their debts ; and Anderson, iii., 29.) — The company continued to bear 
Lord Godolphin decreed that they should pay by the title now assumed until the yew 1833. 
instalments to the United company the sum of | Bruce’s J. Cy., iii., 616. 
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mighty fabric of Mogul power, which had 
made perceptible progress even before the 
death of Aurungzebe. 

Before proceeding to describe the growth 
of English ascendancy, it may be need- 
ful, for the sake of readers not conversant 
with the sources from which the narrative of 
European intercourse with India has been 
derived, to notice the grievous dearth of 
native history, which has largely contributed 
to render many ponderous tomes published 
on Anglo-Indian affairs, almost as un- 
readable as a Blue-Book, or the ledger of a 
commercial firm. The valuable work of 
Bruce is professedly compiled from the 
records of the E. I. Cy. ; but as he has very 
judiciously thought fit to give an able, though 
brief sketch of the general state of European 
politics in successive reigns, it would have 
been no less pertinent to the subject to 
have selected from the voluminous despatches 
of the Indian presidencies, various interest- 
ing illustrations of the condition and charac- 
ter both of the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
population. Such knowledge is useful even 
in a purely commercial point of view ; and 
i there is the greater cause for surprise that 
* it should have been neglected by this writer, 
j because in almost the only instance in which 
I he deviates from his general rule by relating 
I an affray with the Hindoos, occasioned by 
' an act of wanton aggression on the part of 
I the crews of two of the company's vessels, 

! he introduces it as '^‘one of those untoward 

I * These vessels had gone from Surat to Carwar to 
bring off the pepper, &c. The crew of one of them 
! stole a cow ana killed it, thus offending both the 
I rights and prejudices of the Hindoos; being re- 
sisted, they fired at and killed two native children of 
rank. The factory was in danger of destruction, 
and the agents of imprisonment; but proceedings 
were suspended by reason of the impending battle 
between the Mahratta rajah Sumbajee, and Aurung- 
zebe. Bruce adds, that the Malabar trade received 
a severe check ; which would be the natural result of 
such an aggression, as the produce was chiefly 
procured through native merchants. — (ii., 545.) 

t Annals^ iii., 658-’9. Hamilton asserts, that a ter- 
rible catastrophe occurred at Batecala about the year 
1670, in consequence of a bull-dog belonging to the 
English factory having killed a cow consecrated to 
a pagoda or temple. The enraged priests, believing 
! the injury to have been intentional, raised a mob 

j and killed the whole of the English (eighteen in 

number) while engaged in a hunting party. — (i. 280.) 
The same writer describes the neighbouring king- 
dom of Canara as being generally governed by a 
{ female sovereign ; and he adds, “ the subjects of this 
country observe the laws so well, that robbery or 
i murder are hardly heard of among them; and a 
! stranger may pass through the Country without 
j being asked where he is going, or what business he 
I has.’— (Aew Account of East Indies^ i, 279.) 


events which strongly mark the necessity of 
attention to the rights, as well as to the 
prejudices of the natives.”* Nearly at the 
close of his third and last quarto volume, 
he quotes the humiliating observation of 
President Pitt (the grandfather of Lord 
Chatham), that ** when the Europeans first 
settled in India, they were mightily admired 
by the natives, believing they were as in- 
nocent as themselves; out since, by their 
example, they are grown very crafty and 
cautious; and no people better understand 
their own interest : so that it was easier to 
effect that in one year which you sha'nt do 
now in a century ; and the more obliging 
your management, the more jealous they 
are of you.”t 

This evidence of the effect of communica- 
tion between nominally Christian nations and 
a people still unenlightened by the teaching , ! 
of the Gospel, is unhappily confirmed by the 
common testimony borne by impartial wit- 
nesses regarding the state of various native 
populations after their intercourse with Eu- j 
ropeans. The bigotry of Romish commu- I 1 
nities, and the indifference (masked under I 
the name of toleration) of Protestants, had | 
rendered the profession of Christianity in ! 
the mouth of the former a pretext for cruel j 
persecution, and in that of the latter little ; 
better than an unmeaning sound; the j | 
shameless immorality of Europeans in gene- | i 
ral, giving cause for the Indians to doubt ; j 
whether they had really any religion at all.J | I 

J The Dutch, from the first commencement of j j 
their intercourse with the East Indies, made strenu- 
ous efforts for the conversion of the natives of Java, 
Formosa, Ceylon, and the Spice Islands generally, 
by the establishment of missions and schools, and I 
the translation of the Scriptures ; but on the con- | 
tinent of India their stations were small and tem- 
porary, and their spiritual labours partook of the 
same character. Tne good and zealous minister, 
Baldeeus, visited the Dutch possessions of Tuticorin 
and Negapatam on the Coromandel coast, in 1660, 
and extended his visitation along the southern coast 
of the continent as far as Coulan (Quilon.) He 
describes the state of the Parawar, or cast of fisher- 
[ men converted by Francis Xavier and other Romish 
1 missionaries, as little else than a peculiar phase of 1 
idolatry, their religion consisting in the mere out- 1 , 
ward acts of worshipping ima^s, counting beads, i j 
and crossing themselves. The Danes, afterwards so | | 
justly celebrated for their earnest and well-directed j j 
labours in the missionary field, made no efforts of j ■ 
j this description until they had been eighty years in ; | 
India — that is, until 1706-’7. Before tnat time the ' ' 
impression they had endeavoured to make upon the I | 
natives by the scrupulous integrity of their commer- i | 
cial dealings, was greatly impaired by their irreligion 1 j 
and immorality. — (Hough, iii., 181.) With regard j 
to the English, the description given by Ferishta, at j I 
the commencement of the 17tn century, was pro- ^ i 
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The E. I. Cy. followed the example too 
generally shown by the government of Eng- 
land throughout the seventeenth century, 
excepting, perhaps, during the Protectorate. 
They contented themselves with sending 
out a few chaplains, not always well selected ; 
and made no provision for the establishment 
of places of worship, consecrated to the 
decent celebration of the observances of 
their common faith. The first English 
church in India was erected in 1680, in 
Fort St. George, Madras, for the use of 
the factory, by the governor, Streynsham 
Masters. This good and earnest man com- 
pleted the building without any aid or 
countenance of the company in order 
thereto.^^* In fact, the missionary spirit 
I intimately connected with the earliest colo- 
nial and commercial enterprises of the 
nation had been swallowed up (at least for a 
time) in the thirst for gain ; and this cir- 
cumstance is in itself a sufficient reason 
for the disastrous condition to which the 
E. 1. Cy. found themselves reduced. No 
body of men, cither in a private or public 
capacity, ever yet (in popular phraseology) 
made their ledger their Bible” with im- 
punity; and the punishment of an erring 
community is usually more perceptible than 
that of an individual, for the evident reason 
that the one has only a present existence, 
while for the other there is a judgment to 
come. We arc all inclined to pass too 
lightly over such facts as these: wc do not 
care to trace the workings of a superin- 
tending Providence, checking by adversity, 
or encouraging by prosperity, the every-day 
concerns of a mercantile company ; never- 
theless, the pith of the matter — the true phi- 
losophy of history — is in all cases the same. 
The flagrant blunders made by men noted 
for shrewdness and intrigue — the total failure 
of their most cunningly-devised schemes, bear 
daily witness amongst us of the fallibility of 
human judgment : — would that they taught 

bably regarded by his countrymen as a correct 
account of the protestant creed at its clo.se ; so little 
effort had been made to set forth, in its truth and 
purity, the doctrines of the reformed faith. The 
Portuguese Jesuits, who were long in attendance 
on the court of Akber, were very likely to have 
accused their rivals of participation in the Nestorian 
heresy (which they had made the pretext for perse- 
cuting the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast) ; 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for some 
of the assertions of Ferishta. “ The persuasion of 
this nation," he writes, “ is different from that of 
other Europeans, particularly the Poi^tuguese, with 
whom they are in a state of constant warfare. They 
assert that Jesus was a mortal, and the prophet of 


us also the wisdom of implicit reliauce on re- 
vealed truth, and of constant obedience to its 
pure and consistent dictates ! 

The century did not, however, close 
without some promise of better things, at 
least on the part of the English government ; 
for the letters-patent of 1698 contain a 
special proviso, binding the general company 
to provide a chaplain on board every ship, 
and for every garrison and superior factory, 
in each of which a decent and convenient 
place was to be set apart for divine service 
only. These ministers were to learn Portu- 
guese, and likewise the native language of 
the country where they should reside, the 
better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos 
that shall be servants or slaves of the said 
company, or of their agents in the Protestant 
rcligion.”t These provisions were, it is 
evident, intended for the exclusive benefit 
of British subjects. The duty of spreading 
the Gospel among Indian populations was 
one which England was slow to recognise. 
Portugal, Spain, and France, Holland and 
Denmark, all took precedence of her in this 
great field; and it was not until after a 
long and arduous struggle, that the advo- 
cates of missionary exertion in our land 
succeeded in obtaining the sanction of go- 
vernment for their attempts to place before 
the people of India those divinely-revealed 
truths, which must be either entirely disbe- 
lieved, or else accepted as tbe only solid basis 
whereon to establish that public virtue” 
which is as necessary to the true greatness 
of a nation, as integrity to the character of 
an individual. The progress of Christianity 
in India belongs, however, to a distinct 
section of this work ; and its history, so far 
as England is concerned, is far subsequent 
to the present period, of which the chief 
interest lies in the succession of events im- 
mediately preceding the struggle between 
the French and English for political ascen- 
dancy in Hindoostaii. 

God ; that there is only one God, and that he is with- 
out equal, and has no wile nor child, — according to 
the belief of the Portuguese. The English have a 
separate king, independent of the King of Portugal, 
to whom they owe no allegiance ; but, on the con- 
trary, these two people put each other to death 
wheresoever they meet. At presenti in consequence 
of the interference of Jehangeer Padshah, they are 
at peace with one another, though God only khows 
how long they will consent to have factories in the 
same town, and to live on terms of amity and friend- 
ship with one another.” — (Brigg’s Ferishtay iv., 541.) 

• Hough’s Chriatianity in India, iii., 377. 

f Charters, Treaties, and Grants of E. L 
(English and Indian), from 1601 to 1772. 
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Indo-European Settlements in the 
Eighteenth Century. — The death of Aii- 
runozebe and the junction of the two com- 
panies, mark the commencement of a new 
epoch ; before entering upon which it may be 
useful to sketch the position of the various 
European nations whose settlements and fac- 
tories dotted the cpast-linc of the continent 
of India. On the western side of the great 
peninsula, the Portuguese still retained pos- 
session of the city of Goa; the fortresses of 
Damaun, Bassein, and Choul ; and of Diu 
I in Guzerat;* but the prestige of their 
, power was gone for ever : by land, the 
Dutch, the Mogul, the Mahrattas, and their 
old foe the zamorin of Calicut, plundered 
them without mercy ; and from the seaward 
they were harassed by the restless and 
vengeful hostility of the Muscat Arabs,! 

I until the once haughty invaders were so 
i completely humbled, that the English presi- 
dent and council at Surat, during their 
: worst season of depression, could find no 
! stronger terms in which to describe their 
j own degradation, than by declaring that 
they had become as despicable as the 
I Portuguese in India, or the Jews in Spain.^^J 
I I The possessions of the Dutch were, for 
j ' the most part, conquests from thePortugucsc. 

1 On the Coromandel coast their chief scttlc- 
1 I ment was that of Negapatam : in Bengal^ 

I j • Gemelli, quoted by Anderson, ii., 644. — He 
j I adds, that they had “ the islands of Timor, Solor, 
and Macao subject to China ; and in Africa, An- 
j I gola, Sena, Sofala, Mozambique, and Mombas — many 
in number, but of no great value.” 

t The Arabs expelled the Portuguese from Muscat 
aboqt the middle of the 17th century, and main- 
! tained almost incessant warfare against them for the 
I next fifty years, but did not molest other European 
I traders till nearly the expiration of that period. In 
j 1697, the Portuguese joined the King of Persia 
j against the Arabs, whereupon these latter divided 
j their fleet into two squadrons ; sent one of them 
j to burn the Portuguese settlement at Mombas, 

! and employed the other in destroying the factory 
at Mangalore. The Persian monarch offered the 
English the same privileges conceded to them at 
Gombroon for co-operation in the capture of Ormuz, 
if they would now assist him in attacking Muscat. 
The company’s troops and shipping were not in a 
condition to comply with this request, as they were 
otherwise inclined to do, and an evasive answer was 
returned. The suspicions of the Arabs were pro- 
bably aroused by tne negotiation; for they shortly 
afterwards commenced hostilities against the English, 
which their improvement in navtu tactics rendered 
increasingly disastrous; until, in the year 1704-5, 
we find the court of the London company expressing 
their determination, so soon as the war in Europe 
should terminate, “ to equip armed vessels to clear 
the seas and to root out tnat nest of pirates, the 
Muscat Arabs.” — Annals, iii., 657. 
t Bruce’s Annals of E. L Cy.f iii.j 307. 
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they had posts or factories at Chinsura, 
Hooghly, Cossimbazar, Dacca, Patna, and 
other places : in Guzerat, a station at Surat 
of considerable importance in a commercial 
point of view; and dependent posts at Ahtfie- 
dabad,§ Agra,|| and Baroach. Cochin, Cran- 
ganore, Coulan (Quilon), and Cananorc, on 
the Malabar coast, w'cre clogged with heavy 
military expenses, which greatly outweighed 
the profits of the trade connected with 
them. As many as a tho\isand soldiers 
were, for some years, maintained hcrc,^ 
chiefly with the object of overawing the 
Hindoo princes, who, though frequently con- 
quered, had never been completely sub- 
jugated either by the Portuguese or the 
Dutch ; but on the contrary, were always 
ready to take advantage of any symptom 
of weakness on the part of their oppressors, 
to put forth an unexpected amount of armed 
hostility. The Malabar pepper is considered 
the finest in India ; and the Dutch, although 
obliged to pay double the price for which 
they could obtain abundant supplies in 
Bantam and Jambee, made strong efforts to 
monopolise the market, but without efleet. 
They stigmatised the sale of pepper to other 
nations as a contraband trade, and endea- 
voured to blockade the ports of Malabar ; but 
with so little effect, that they could not even 
prevent the natives from maintaining an open 

§ Founded in 1620, and abandoned in 1716. 

II Founded in 1618, and abandoned in 1744. 

^ A great trade was at this period carried on at 
Surat by Moorish, Armenian, and Arabian mer- 
chants, with Persia, Mocha,* Achcen, and elsewhere. 
The English, Dutch, and Ficnch had establishmcnta 
here, under the protection of the Mohammedan go- 
vernment. Excellent ships, costly but extremely 
durable, were built of teak ; and one of the resident 
merchants (a wealthy and enterprising Moor) is said 
to have possessed as many as fifteen or sixteen sail, 
of from 100 to 500 tons burthen .— of Trade 
of hidia ; by Charles Lockyer : London, 17li.) The 
Dutch factory here proved the most advantageous of 
any formed by them in India, and continued ex- 
tremely lucrative until Bombay usurped the place 
of Surat, and the dominancy of the English became 
established. Admiral Stavorinus writes from oificiul 
documents, that the Dutch company, in the ten 
years ending 1698, gained, upon an average, a 
sum of about £16,315 sterling, or about 850 per 
cent, upon the finer spices; and on their other 
goods a profit of £23,266, although otfly in the 
proportion of about 59 per cent, on the prime 
cost. Valentyn, an excellent authority, states the 
gain of the Dutch at Surat, on various articles, as 
follows: — Upon cloves, 665; nutmegs, 1,453; mace, 
718; copper in bars, 128; ditto in plates, 31; ben- 
zoin, 40; gumlac, 34; quicksilver, 27; and Vermil- 
lion, 19: and he adds, that the clear profit of the 
head factory amounted yearly to between six and 
seven tons of gold, or from £55,000 to £64,000 ster- 
ling. (Quoted in Stavorinus’ Voyages, iii., 112 — 114.) 
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traffic with the notorious pirate Kidd. The 
Dutch governor, writing in 1698, i*emarks 
'^that it is to be regretted the company 
carried so much sail here in the beg^inniUg, 
thsrt they are now desirous of striking them, 
in order to avoid being overset/^* The 
Dutch committed the common error of 
putting forth pretensions unjust in them- 
selves, and maintainable only by force. The 
attempt failed, and the means employed 
produced disastrous consequences. The re- 
duction of the land establishments, and the 
breaking up of the fleet heretofore sta- 
tioned on the coast, accompanied by the 
avowed determination of no longer obstruct- 
ing the navigation, were tokens of weakness 
which the native princes were not likely to 
view in the light of voluntary concessions. 
In 1701, war broke out with the zamorin, 
or Tarauri rajah, the existing represen- 
tative of a dynasty which had for two cen- 
turies formed a bulwark to India against 
the inroads of European powers in this 
direction ; and hostilities were carried on at i 
the epoch at which we are now arrived. t 

The efforts of the Danes, based on a 
ve^ 8lend(3r commercial capital, had not 
prospered. In 1689, Tranquebar, their only 
settlement of importance, was nearly wrested 
from them by their territorial sovereign, the 
rajah of Tanjore, in consequence of the in- 
trigues of the Dutch ; and was preserved to 
its rightful owners solely by the armed in- 
terference of an English detachment sent 
to their relief from jdadras, after the siege 
had lasted six months. 

The Fuench, as traders, were equally un- 
fortunate with the Danes. The home manu- 
facturers had become discontented on per- 
ceiving the increasing use of gold and 
silver brocades, and painted cottons. Like 
their fellow-traders in England, they suc- 
ceeded in procuring an edict (in 1687) for 

• Stavorinus’ Voyages, iii., 238. 

t The Dutch had governments or factories in 
Vylon, in Java (where stood the fine city of Batavia, 

( ailed by its owners the Queen of the East), in Ma- 
lacca, Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, Bantam, Siam, 
Macassar, Tonquin, Japan, Gombroon (in the Per- 
Hian Gulf), with chiefships at Ispahan and Bussora. 
At Arracan, they purchased rice and slaves ; and they 
had also many temporary stations in different parts 
of Asia, which it would br needless to enumerate. 

1 Milburn’s Commerce, i., 384. 

§ The PiiESiDEiiCY OF Bombay held command 
(wer the factories of Surat, Swally, and Baroach, of 
Ahmedabad, Agra, and Lucknow (from which three 
last places the factors had been temporarily with- 
<lraw'n) : on the Malabar coast, they had* the forts of 
('arwar,Tellicherry (established by permission of the 
Hindoo rajah, about 1695), Anjengo (with the 


the immediate prohibition of this branch of 
commerce; and it was with considerable 
difficulty that the company obtained per- I 
mission to dispose of their imports on hand, ! i 
or expected by the next ships. The sale of 
piece-goods even to foreigners was forbidden, 
on the supposition that those of France would | 
be purchased instead ; and a high duty was 
laid on raw silk, then imported in consider- 
able quantities. Under these discouraging 
circumstances the trade languished ; and in 
1693, received a fresh blow from the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry (the chief French settle- 
ment) by the Dutch. New walls were j 
raised, and the fortifications strengthened j 
by the victors ; but their labours proved ill- ! 

directed ; for, upon the conclusion of the | 

peace in 1697, the place was decreed to be 1 
restored to its former owners, with all its ! 
additional defences, on payment of £5,000 j 
to the Dutch government, for the expendi- j 
ture thus incurred. The French company 
received orders from the king to take 
measures to prevent the recapture of Pon- 
dicherry, and frequent reinforcements were 
sent there. The national treasury must 
have furnished the funds ; for the finances of 
the association were exhausted, and in 1708 
j they became absolutely bankrupt ; but i 
Louis XIV., fearing that the trade to India 
might otherwise entirely cease, staid all 
prosecutions at law against them for debt, 
and granted them permission to lease out 
their privileges, upon the best terms they 
could, to any private person who should be 
able to adventure the necessary capital. 
Arrangements were actually formed on this 
basis with a M. Croizat, and afterwards 
with some merchants of St. Malo. J 

The possessions of the English are 
clearly set forth in the enumeration of 'Mead 
stock,” made by the two companies at the 
time of their union. § The central points 

sanction of the ranee or queen of Attinga, accorded 
at the same time, probably in both cases with a 
view of procuring the aid of the English against 
the aggressions of the Dutch), and the factory of 
Calicut. On the Coromandel coast, the company 
had establishments at Jiniee and (jrissa; the fac- 
tories depending on the Madras Presidency, the 
city, and Fort St. George, Fort St. David, Cudda- ' 

lore, Porto Novo, Pettipolee, Masulipatam, Mada- i 

pollam, and Vizagapatam. The factories dependent j 
on the Presidency or Calcutta, or Fort Wil- i 
LIAM, were — Balaaore, Cossimbazar, Dacca, Hooghly, 
Malda, Rajmahal, and Patna. The above forts and 
factories, with their stores and ammunition, together 
with the rents and customs arising therefrom, 
and the firmauns by right of which they were en- 
joyed, constituted the “ dead stock” of the old or 
London company on the Indian continent. Some 
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were then, as now, formed by the three 
! presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Cal- 
’ cutta, the last of which was created in 1707. 

They had at this time no dependence upon 
j I one another; each was absolute within its own 
I limits, and responsible only to the company 
in England. The presidents were respec- 
I tively commanders-in-chief of the mili- 
tary force maintained within the limits 
of their jurisdiction. The numbers com- 
prised in the several garrisons is not stated : 
but they were composed partly of recruits 
sent out from England ; partly of deserters 
I from other European settlements in India; 
and also (at least at Bombay and Surat) of 
Topasses — a name applied to the oflspring 
of Portuguese and Indian parents, and also 
given, though with little reason, to Hindoo 
converts to the Romish church. Natives of 
1 purely Indian descent — Rajpoots for in- 
i stance — were already, as has been noticed, 

I employed by the company in military ser- 
vice, under the name of Sepoys^ a corrup- 
tion of Sipahi (soldier.) As yet little de- 
, sire had been shown to discipline them 
I after the European custom. They used the 
I musket, but in other respects remained 
I armed and clothed according to the country 
, usage, with sword and target, turban, cahay 
1 or vest, and long drawers. Officers of their 
I own people held command over them, but 
I were eventually superseded by Englishmen, 
i Fort St. George (Madras), is described 
I by a contemporary writer as “ a port of the 
j greatest consequence to the E. I. Cy., for its 
j strength, wealth, and great returns made 
' I yearly in calicoes and muslins.'^* The citadel 
I or inner fort had four large bastions with 
I curtains, on which were mounted fifty-six 
i guns and a mortar; the western, or main 
I guard, was kept by about thirty soldiers ; the 
I east by a corporals guard of six. The Eng- 
I lish town, or outer fort, was furnished with 
I batteries, half-moons, and flankers, at 
I proper distances, whereon are about 150 

I I of these posts had probably proved sources of ex- 
' penditure rather than gain ; Masulipatam, Pettipo- 
i lee, and Madapollam, for instance, are stated by 
Bruce, in 1695-’6, to have involved a dead loss of 
above £100,000.— (^nna/« of JE. L Cy., iii., 184.) 
The London company's further possessions were — 
the island of St. Helena : in Persia, a factory at 
Gombroon, with the yearly rent of about £3,333, 
still paid by the Persian monarch {seejp. 208); and 
trading posts at Shiraz and Ispahan. On the island 
of Sumatra they had the settlements at York Fort, 
Bencoolen, Indrapore, Priaman, Sillebar, Bencoolen 
with dependent stations ; and also a factory at Ton- 
quin. The dead stock of the new, or English com- 
pany, for which they were to be allowed £70,000 in 


•guns and three mortars, mounted for de- 
fence, besides thirty- two guns more on the out- 
works, with eight field-pieces.^’ The garrison 
comprised 250 Europeans, each paid at the 
rate of ninety-one fanams, or £l 2s, 9d, per 
month; and 200 topasses, at fifty or fifty- 
two fanams a-month; with some twenty ex- 
perienced European gunners, at 100 fanams 
a-month. The captains received fourteen, 
ensigus ten, serjeants five pagodast monthly ; 
and corporals received the same salary 
as the artillerymen. The chief gunner of 
the inner fort had fourteen, and of the 
outer works twelve pagodas. About 200 
peons, or native police, were constantly re- 
tained; and the Portuguese portion of the 
population were obliged to furnish a com- 
pany or two of trained bands at their own 
charge, on any disturbance. The Black City 
— that is, the native town, situated outside 
the fort to the northward — was encompassed 
with a thick, high brick wall, and fortified 
after the modern fashion. Maqua Town, 
where the MussulahJ boatmen live, lay to 
the southward. The sway of the company 
extended beyond these limits; for they 
owned several villages two or three miles 
furthei* in the country, such as Egmore, 
New Town, and Old Garden, which they 
rented out to merchants or farmers for 1,100 
pagodas per annum. The singular de- 
corum observed by the free merchants, fac- 
tors, scjrvants, and other inhabitants,'^ is 
especially noticed by Lockyer, who adds, 
that the excellent arrangements of Madras, 
togethei’ with good fortifications, plenty of 
guns, and much ammunition, render it a 
bugbear to the Moors, and a sanctuary to 
the fortunate people living in it."§ 

By this account, it is evident that a 
blessing had attended the Christian labours 
of Strcyjisham Masters. His church, as yet 
the only building in India consecrated by 
Englishmen to divine worship, is described 
as a large and stately pile, adorned with 

the united funds, consisted of factories at Surat, in the 
Bay of Ben gal, at Masulipatam, Madapollam, on the 
island of Bt>rneo, and on the island of Pulo Condore, 
(coast of Cochin China), with the stores and ammuni- 
tion belongi og to each. — Vide the “ Quinq'ue Partite 
lnde7iiure" in charters of E. I. Cy., pp. 316 — 344. 

* Account of the Trade of India, by Charles 
Lockver, pp. 3-’4; London, 1711. 

t A gold coin varying in value at different times 
from about nine to ten shillings. 

J; The planks of the large and flat-bottomed Mas- 
sulah boats are sewn together with twine, which pre- 
vents their «tarting even under the most violent 
shocks. Their hire was then eighteen-pence a trip. 

§ Account of Trade ^ p. 15. 
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curious carved work, with very larg(; win- 
dows, and furnished with a fine altar, organ, 
and other appurtenances usual to the most 
complete edifices of its kind, with the ex- 
ception of bells, which had perhapn been 
purposely omitted, on account of thoir in- 
timate connexion with the superstitiions of 
the Brahminical creed. Two ministers were 
attached to the church, in which services 
were performed twice a-day. On Sianday, 
the customary rites were ''most titrictly 
observed,'^ and " country Protestantu were 
examined in the catechism.'^ A uchool, 
" held in a large room under the library,^^ 
was open to all children free of charge. 
According to Lockyer, the ecclesiastical 
establishment was altogether well cond acted, 
and deserved the high character it bore 
among the people. Pious persons gave or 
bequeathed considerable sums to " the 
church,'* for charitable purposes ; and dying 
parents chose its representatives as trustees 
for their children,* a course of proceeding 
calculated,' it is true, to place dangerous 
weapons of oppression in the hands of 
a dominant priesthood; but which, in 
the isolated and un patronised condition 
of the religious establishments at Madras, 
can hardly be viewed in any otlnjr light 
than as evidence of the respect ins])ired by 
devout and upright conduct. The project 
for the formation of a municipal body had 

• The church 6tock of unemployed money was lent 
out at seven per cent, per ann.— (Lockyer, p. 18.) 

t Lockyer mentions a Seagate custom of £5 per 
cent., yielding 30,000 pagodas per anu. ; and a 
choultry, or land custom of two-and-a-half per cent, 
on cloth, provisions, and other goods brought in 
from the country, yielding 4,000 pagodas. Anchor- 
age and permit dues, licences for hshing, arrack and 
wine, tobacco and beetle-nut farms, mintage, &c., 
furnished various sums; but the total must have 
fallen far short of the expectations expnjssed by the 
company in 1691-'2 of drawing as much from Ma- 
dras as the Dutch did from Batavia; namely, a yearly 
income of £260,000. — (Bruce, iii., 110.) 

X The governor had £200 a-year, with a gratuity 
of £100; of the six councillors, the chief had £100 
per ann. ; the others in proportion, — £70, £60, and 
£40 per ann.: six senior merchants had annual 
salaries of £40; two junior merchant.8, £30; five 
factors, £16; ten writers, £5; two chaplains, £100 : 
one surgeon, £36 : two “ essay masters/' £120 : one 
judge, £100 : and the attorney-general, fifty pagodas. 
Married men received from five to tea pagodas per 
month, as diet money, according to their quality; 
inferior servants, dining at the general table had no 
other allowance beyond their salaries than a very 
trifling sum for washing, and oil for lumps. — (Lock- 
yer’s iVarfe of India, p. 14.) The highest appoint- 
ment at Bombajr did not exceed £300 per ann. 

§ The condition of several of the minor English 
settlements at this period is well sketched by 


been carried out, and a mayor and six aider- 
men held a court twice a-week. 

The total amount of revenue derived from 
Madras does not appear :t the scale of 
salaries was extremely moderate, { and pro- 
bably affords a fair specimen of that laid 
down for the presidencies of Bombay and 
Calcutta, to which Lockyer's interesting 
sketches unfortunately do not extend. § Dis- 
appointment and reverses had by this time 
greatly modified the ambitious views enter- 
tained by the managers of the East India 
trade. The belligerent and costly policy 
introduced by Sir Josiah Child and his 
brother, was succeeded by a directly oppo- 
site system — to conciliate rather than to defy 
and overawe the native princes, was the 
order of the day; and to this end the 
Indian officials were directed to carry on 
their business "without the affectation of 
pomp and grandeur, as merchants ought to j 
do." II The large sums spent by the rival i 
companies in outvying and thwarting each i 
other, constituted a departure from the gene- i 
ral rule — at least in the case of the older | 
body; but upon their union, this unsatis- I 
factory expenditure ceased, and the leading 
members of the new concern, who now, i 
under the name of the Court of Directors, i 
took the place of tlie Court of Committees,Tf I 
enjoined upon their agents the most rigid 
frugality, which they continued to enforce 

Lockyer; — Tegnapatam, or Fort St. David, he de- 
scribes as “ a port of great profit, as well for the 
rents and income arising immediately thereon, as 
for the great quantities of calicoes and muslins that 
ara brought thence for Europe. Metchlepatam i 
[Masuli2)atam], Viziga])atani, and MadapoUam, are ! 
factories continued for the sake of rod-wood and the i 
cotton-manufactures, which are here in the greatest | 
perfection.” — (p. 13.) The factory at Carwar, on 
the Malabar coast, was provided with eight or nine 
guns and twenty-six lopasses, “ to defend it against 
the insults of the country people.” — (p. 269.) The 
native chief, or rajah, received custom dues of one 
and-a-half per cent, on all goods imported by the 
English. At Tvllicherry, a small fort with a slight 
guard was maintained to protect the trade in pepper 
and cardamoms, coir, cowries, and chanks from the 
Maldives. At Anjengo, the company possessed a J 
small fort with guns, and a garrison of forty ” mon' 
grel Portugese,” to protect the traffic (chiefly pep- 
per), and the “ go-downs,” or warehouses. Business 
was carried on by a chief agent, assisted by three or 
four counsellors, and a surgeon was included in the 
establishment. At Calicut, where there was con- 
siderable trade, the English factory was a large old j 
house without fortifications or guns, which the zamo- 
rin, like the Mogul, would probably not have suffered 
any foreigners to maintain within his dominions. 

II Bruce’s Annals of E. I. Cg., iii., 452. 

% Committees in the sense of persons to whom 
something is committed. 
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80 strictly, that in 1724, the outlay of about 
J01OO in the purchase of a chaise and pair 
of horses for the president at Calcutta, was 
reprehended as an unwarrantable proceed- 
ing. The directors ordered the amount to 
be refunded, remarking, that if their ser- 
vants desired “ such superfluities” they 
must pay for them.* It is certain that 
the regular salaries given even to the 
highest functionaries could have barely 
covered the necessary expenses of Euro- 
peans living in a tropical climate. But 
they had other sources of emolument more 
or less legitimate. Each employ^ was suf- 
fered to prosecute an independent traflic, 
which he had the best opportunity of doing, 
as the coasting-trade and likewise the inter- 
course with all eastern ports north of the 
equator, except Tonquin and Formosa, had 
recently t been relinquished by the company 
to their servants, or to Englishmen licensed 
to reside in India as free merchants, by 
which latter arrangement an independent 
community was gradually formed. 

The plan of allowing officials to prosecute 
business in two distinct capacities, was 
fraught with evils for which the attendant 
saving in the item of salaries could make 
but poor amends. Convenience of situation 

• Thornton’s British Empire in IndiUy i., 7«). 

f The commerce had fonncily been circuitous : the 
E. 1. Cy’s ships went first to Surat and other northern 
ports, and disposed of part of their English cargoes in 
exchange lor piece-goods and other commodities, 
with which they sailed for tlie southern ports, where 
these articles were in demand ; and procured instead 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, and various articles for the 
European market. 1'his tedious and expensive mode 
j of traflic was abandoned towards the close of the 
I 17th century; direct intercourse was established be- 
I tween London and the Indian ])ort8, and the “ conn- 
I try,” or coasting-trade, disposed of as above related. 

I The mode of conducting the inland traflic had like- 
wise undergone considerable change. “The sale of 
I the commodities imported from Europe,” says Mill, 

I I “ was transacted in the simplest and easiest of all 
i possible ways ; namely, by auction — the mode in 
which they disposed of Indian goods in tlngland. 
At the beginning of this traffic, the English, as well 
as other European adventurers, used to carry their 
commodities to the inferior towns and markets, 
transporting them in the hackeries [cars] of the 
country; and established factories and warehouses 
where the goods were exposed to sale.” — (iii., p. 12.) 
During the confusion, however, which prevailed 
while the empire of the Moguls was in progress of dis- 
solution, an order was issued forbidding persons in 
the E. I. Cy.’s service, or under their jurisdiction, to 
proceed far into the country without special permis- 
sion ; and the care of distributing the goods inland, 
and of introducing them to the consumers, was left 
to native and other independent dealers. The col- 
lection and custody of the goods which constituted 
a European “ investment,” was a more complicated 
2 ! 


for the affairs of each individual was the 
first object to be desired, and as all power 
of appointment (saving where the rule of 
seniority applied) was lodged in the pre- 
sident and council jointly, they naturally 
distributed among their own body the most 
advantageous offices. The employment and 
consequent absence of a member of council 
as chief of an important factory, did not 
disqualify him for retaining his position 
in the government; but it could scarcely 
fail to detract from bis efficieucy, since few 
men have sufficient energy, and fewer still 
sufficient integrity, to perform at one time 
the arduous duties of a judge, legislator, and 
politician, and of the head of an extensive 
commercial establishment in conjunction 
with the business of a private merchant. 
No doubt, in most cases, the last-named 
interest would alisorb the others, and neglect 
of the affairs of government would neces- 
sarily follow : to this single cause many of 
the defects observable in the management of 
all airs in India, may probably be attributed. 

Upon the union of the two companies, a 
manifest preference was evinced to the 
agents of the elder body, and especially to 
Mr. Thomas Pitt,^ the president of Madras 
before mentioned, whose ability and discre- 

business, especially the purchase pf the produce of 
the loom. The extreme indigence of the weaving 
class, and the consequent necessity of at all times 
furnishing them with the materials of their work, or 
the means of purchasing them, involved consider- 
able advances of capital and a largo amount of 
supeiintendence, compelling the employment of seve- 
ral distinct sets of agents (banyans, gomashtahs 
dallals, and pycars), who made their profit at the 
expense both of the company and the weaver ; the 
latter, as the weaker party, being naturally the most 
open to oppression. When the piece oi calico or 
muslin was finished, the gomashtan, or broker, holds 
a “ kattah,” — examined the work, fixed its price, and 
paid the workman, who, it is said, was often obliged 
to accept fifteen or twenty, and often thirty or forty 
p(*r cent, less than the result of his labour would 
nave fetched in tljc market. — (Mill, iii., 15.) 

X Another individual of the same family figures 
in the history of East Indian affairs : first, as “ Pitt 
the interloper”, then as “president and consul Pitt” in 
the service of the new or English association ; and 
lastly, as one of the highest officials in the employ 
of the united company, in which position he died in 
1703, leaving behind him heavy personal debts and 
a very questionable reputation as regarded his public 
dealings. The only doubtful point which I have 
met with regarding the character of his cousin, Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, relates to the manner in which the 
famous diamond, bearing his name, came into his 
possession. Captoin Hamilton avers, that the gem 
was procured through the intervention of a person 
named Glover, who, seeing it at Arcot, prevailed 
upon the proprietor to offer it for sale to the English 
at Fort ot. George, and he placed in his hands 
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tion had been evinced in the late season of 
disaster and embarrassment. When the coa- 
lition of their employers in England rendered 
it of the first consequence that their repre- 
sentatives in India should lay aside their 
contentions, and, if possible, subdue the 
ill-feeling raised by systematic hostility, Mr. 
Pitt set a good example, by addressing a 
communication to the English company, in 
which he applied to himself the great 
saying of King William of blessed memory, 
to the French king’s plenipotentiary at 
Ryswick, on concluding the peace , — Hwas my 
fate, and not my choice, that made me your 
enemy j and since you and my masters are 
united, it shall be my utmost endeavour to 
purchase your good opinion, and deserve 
your friendship.”* 

The treaty of Utrecht happily terminated 
the long war with France, and England 
enjoyed a season of commercial prosperity, 
of which the rapid growth of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham afford re- 
markable evidencc.t The company like- 
wise prospered, and their imports rose in 
value from £493,257 in 1708, to £1,059,759 
in 1730. The export branch of their trade 
was far from exhibiting so favourable a 
result but the rate of profit steadily 
increased up to 1723; the dividends aug- 
menting from five per cent, per annum to 
the proprietors, upon £3,163,200 of capital, 
until they reached ten per cent. ; they then 
declined to eight per cent., at which annual 
rate they continued until 1732, when they 
were reduced to seven per cent., and re- 
mained there until 1744, in which year 
they returned to eight per cent. The in- 

3,000 pagodas of his own as a guarantee that no 
compulsion should be used to oblip him to sell 
unless he were so inclined. The pledge was broken 
by Mr. Pitt, and the money forfeited by Glover. — 
{New Account of East Indies, i., 306.) The tale is 
not very clearly told ; the seller, if a native, was pro- 
bably rot the legitimate possessor of the diamond, 
because all stones, above a certain weight, found in 
the mines, were claimed by the emperor. This, 
however, is no excuse for the conduct of Mr. Pitt, if 
Hamilton’s accusation be correct. The traffic in 
jewels was, it should be stated, considered of much 
importance, and had been alternately monopolised 
by the company, and conceded to their servants as an 
especial privilege. 

• Annals of E. 1. Cy., year 1702-3. 

t Liverpool, which w as not formed into a separate ' 
parish till 1699, increased so rapidly, that in l7l5, a 
new parish with a church was erected; and its 
extent was doubled between 1690 and 1726. Man- 
chester grew with equal rapidity, and was computed, 
in 1727, to contain no less than 50,0.00 inhabitants; 
and at the same period, the metal manufactories of 
Birmingham, which thirty years before was little 


terval between 1708 and 1745 is marked b} 
but few important events. In England the 
company were employed at various times in 
procuring decrees against interloper8,§ and 
obtaining extensions of their exclusive pri- 
vileges. The opposition of the free trade 
party was very violent in 1730; and the 
East India association obtained a renewal of 
their charter only on condition of the pay- 
ment of a premium of £200,000, and the 
reduction of the interest of their capital lent 
to government from five to four per cent. 
The term now fixed was to terminate upon 
three years’ notice from March, 1766. 

! In India the servants of the company 
watched with alarm the successive contests 
for the throne, which took place between 
the death of Aurungzebe and the accession 
of his great-grandson, Feroksheer, in 1713. 
Moorshed Kooli Khan (sometimes called 
Jaffier Khan), who had previously filled the 
office of dewan, or comptroller of the revenues 
in Bengal, was appointed subahdar, or viceroy 
of that province, and subsequently obtained 
a grant of Bahar and Orissa. The English 
found his rule arbitrary and extortionate; 
and, in the hope of obtaining from the em- 
peror a decree for especial protection and con- 
cessions, persuaded the directors at home to 
allow them to send an embassy to the Mogul 
court. Two factors, selected for their intel- 
ligence, were -dispatched from Calcutta to 
Delhi, with an Armcnijin merchant for their 
interpreter ; and the report of the costly pre- 
sents of which they were the bearers having 
preceded them, tne governors of the pro- 
I vinces through which their road lay were 
ordered to show them every respect. || They 

more than a village, are represented as giving main- 
tenance to upwards of 30,000 individuals. — (Ander- 
son’s Origin of Commerce, iii., 143-’'!.) To London 
several new parishes had been added in a short 
period. And from the year 1708 to 1730, the im- 
ports of Great Britain, according to the valuation 
of the custom-house, had risen from £4,698,663 to 
j £7,780,019; and the exports from £6,969,089, to 
I £11,974,135. — (Sir Charles Whitworth’s Tables, part 
i., p. 78. — Mill, iii., 25.) 

X The exportation of 1708 was exceedingly small 
compared with years immediately following; that of 
1709, was £168,357 ; that of 1730, only £135,484. 

§ In 1718, the company were authorised, by act 
of parliament, to seize all British subjects found 
trading within their limits, under the commission of 
a foreign government, and to send them to England, 
subject to a penalty of £500 for each offence. 

II They seem to have especially dreaded passing 
through the country of the Jats, near Agra; in 
communicating their progress to the authorities at 
Calcutta, the deputation relate having accomplished 
this part of their journey, not meeting with much | 
trouble, except that once in the night, rogues came ' 
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reached the capital after journeying three 
months : but the influence of Moorshed Kooli 
Khan, through his party, in the divided coun- 
sels of the state, prevailed; and, notwith- 
standing their offerings of gold coin, a table- 
clock set with precious stones, a unicornis 
horn, a gold escrutoire, a map of the world, 
japan, lacquered, earthen and cutlery ware, 
with looking-glasses and red and yellow 
broad cloth in abundance, the negotiation 
languished;* and Feroksheer, engaged in pre- 
paring for his nuptials with the daughter of 
the Marwar rajah, Ajeet Sing, would pro- 
bably have paid no attention to their solici- 
tations, had not the medical skill of one of 
the party (a surgeon in the company's ser- 
vice) been offered at an opportune moment 
for the cure of a malady from which he had 
been long suffering. 

Under the treatment of Mr. Hamilton 
the emperor recovered ; and the marriage, 
which had been delayed on account of his 
illness, was forthwith oonsummated. Ferok- 
sheer, of whom it has been said that his 
only quality was an ill-placed liberality,^* f 
presented his physician with a magnificent 
khillut {see p. 168), 5,000 rupees in coin, 
and models of all his surgical instruments 

on our camp, but being repulsed three times, they 
left us.” — (Auber’s Hise and rrogrezs of British 
Power in India^ i., 16.) 

• The value of the presents was about £30,000, 
but Khojeh Serhaud, the Armenian employed, had 
given out their value at more than three times that 
amount — a deception which could not fail to produce 
disappointment. 

t Scott’s History of the Deccan, ii., 135. 

I The ca.'^e of Broughton has been related. Ac- 
cording to Orme, the medical skill engaged in the 
service of the company was likewise in.strumental in 
gaining favour with Aurungzebe, about the time of ] 
the first occupation of Calcutta — an English physician 
being serviceable in administering relief to the em- 
peror, when “sorely tormented with carbuncles,” 
which his own medical attendants could not cure. — 
{Historical Fragments of Mogid Empire, p. 284.) 

§ The company lost no opportunity of strengthen- 
ing and enforcing their authority over their country- 
men in India. Independent traders, licensed or 
unlicensed, were alike on sufferance; and in ad- 
dressing their presidencies, the directors expressly 
desire that care should be taken to let even the 
uncovenanted merchants know “ that by the laws, no 
subject of his majesty can stay in India without our 
leave ; and therefore, as they are there only during 

f :ood behaviour, so you will let them continue no 
onger than they deserve it.” — Letter to Bengal, 1722. 

'1 According to European and Hindoo writers, the 
sway of Moorshed Kooli Khan was marked by a 
degree of barbarous and fiend-like cruelty, which 
certainly formed no part of the character of Aurung- 
zebe, who, though he never scrupled to make away 
with the life of a human being if it suited his policy, 
Was nevertheless, as a ruler, decidedly opposed to 


in pure gold ; at the same time assuring him 
that any favour he might solicit should be 
granted. Again, the disinterestedness of a 
medical officer of the company proved equal 
to his skill, J and Hamilton requested the 
emperor to concede to the embassy the 
important privileges they had come to ask ; 
namely : — 1st. “ That a ' dustuck,* or pass- 
port, signed by the president of Calcutta, 
should exempt the goods it specified from 
being stopped or examined by the Mogul 
government, under any pretence: 2ndly. 
That the officers of the mint at Moorshc- 
dabad should at all times, when required, 
allow three days in the week for the coinage 
of the East India Company*8 money : 3rdly. 
That all persons, whether Europeans Or 
natives,^ wlio might be indebted or account- 
able to the company, should be delivered up 
to the presidency at Calcutta on the first 
demand: 4thly. That the English might 
purchase the lordship of thirty-eight towns, 
with the same immunities as Prince Azira 
Ooshan had permitted them to buy with 
Calcutta, Chuttanuttee, and Govindpoor.** 

I The petition was granted, notwithstanding 
the representations of the friends of Moor- 
shed Kooli Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, || who 

capital punishment or the infliction of tortures. The 
viceroy of Bengal, on the contrary, seems to have 
u.sed by preference such means of enforcing his 
authority as were best calculated to strike terror into 
the minds of all beneath his sway. He never placed 
confidence in any man, but examined the state of his 
exchequer daily. Any zemindar found remiss in 
payment, was put under arrest, guards were placed 
to prevent his eating and drinking till the deficiency 
was supplied, and spies watched over the guards to 
inform if they were bribed, or negligent in their 
duty. When a district was in arrear, the delinquent 
zemindar was tormented by eveiy species of cruelty, 
such as hanging up by the feet, bastinadoing, ex- 
posure to the sun in summer, and in winter frequent 
sprinklings of the bare flesh with cold water. The 
deputy dewan of the province, Seyed Reznh Khan, 
whohadmarried the grand-daughter of the Nabob, “in 
order to enforce payment of the revenues, ordered a 
pond to be dug, which was filled with everything 
disgusting, and the stench of which w'as so offensive, 
as nearly to suffocate whoever approached, it”— to 
this place the dewan, in derision of the Hindoos, 
gave the designation of Bickoont (a term which 
signifies their raradise) — “and after the zemindars 
had undergone the usual punishments, if their rent 
was not forthcoming, he caused them to be drawn by 
a rope tied under the arms through this infernal 
pond. By such crued and horrid methods, he ex- 
torted from the unhappy zemindars everything they 
possessed, and made tnem weai^ of their lives.” 
Wherever a robbery was committed, the foujedar 
W'as compelled to find out the thief, or to recover the 
property ; and the robber, when caught, was impaled 
alive, or the body split in two, and hung upon trees 
on the high road. The Mussulman writers speak of 
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seems to have been constantly on the watch 
to repress every indication of increasing 
power on the part of either Europeans or 
Hindoos. This lesson he had doubtless 
learned from his early patron, Aurungzebe ; 
and in practising it, together with other 
maxims derived from the same school, he 
earned the cordial detestation of the classes 
whose views he steadily opposed, and the 
unbounded admiration of Moguls and Mus- 
sulmans as the champion of their political 
supremacy and religious creed. The firmaun 
(comprising thirty-four patents),* issued at 
the intercession of Hamilton, f was impera- 
tive, but the viceroy contrived to impede the 
operation of its most important clauses. The 
thirty-eight villages which the company had 
obtained leave to purchase, would have given 
them a district extending ten miles from 
Calcutta on each side of the river Hooghly, 
where a number of weavers, subject to their 
own jurisdiction, might have been established. 
This arrangement Moorshed Kooli Khan 
circumvented by using his influence to deter 
the holders of the land from consenting to 
its sale. The privilege of granting dustucks 
or passports, was at first exercised by the 
president of Calcutta unchallenged, but the 
extension of immunity from duties from the 
goods of the company to those of their ser- 
vants, soon had the effect of exempting not 
only articles of foreign commerce, but also the 
produce of the province itself, in its passage 
by land from one district to another. This 
the viceroy declared it his determination to 
prevent, as a practice equally destructive to 
his revenue and ruinous to the native traders, 
on whom heavy duties were imposed ; and 
he commanded that the English dustucks 
Moorshed Kooli Khan aa severe in the extreme, hut 
equally impartial, showing favour to no one, and 
always rewarding merit wlierever he found it. His 
jurisdiction certainly afforded room for praise as well 
as censure, were it only for his earnest efforts to ward 
off the terrible calamity of famine, and prevent the 
monopoly of grain. In private life, he was learned, 
temperate, and self-denying; refrained wholly fVom 
spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs ; despised 
all the refinements of luxury, whether in dress or 
food ; always kept constant to one lawful wife, and 
would not suffer any strange women or eunuchs to 
enter the apartments of his seraglio. Every year he 
sent Korans of his own writing to Mecca, Medina, 
and other holy places; and during the period of 
twelve days, whicn include the anniversaries of the 
birth and death of Mohammed, he feasted people of 
all conditions, and caused a road three miles in 
length to be illuminated with lumps, representing 
verses of tlie Koran, mosques, trees, and other 
figures. He also kept, with great ^state, another 
favourite Moslem festival, in which the chief feature 
is the setting afloat of boats made of bamboo and 


should be respected solely in the case of 
goods imported by sea, or purchased for ex- 
portation. The company remonstrated, but 
in vain ; and their servants, checked in their 
endeavours to grasp the inland trade, directed 
their ardoUr to the maritime branch ; and 
their superior skill soon induced the mer- 
chants of the province. Moors, Armenians, 
and Hindoos, to freight most of their exports 
in English vessels. Within ten years from 
the period of the embassy, the shipping of 
the port of Calcutta increased to 10,000 tons. 

The non-acquirement of the thirty-eight 
villages apparently occasioned no great dis- 
appointment to the company, who had 
already adopted the wary and reluctant 
tone they ever afterwards maintained regard- 
ing the increase of their territory. When 
aware of the sanction obtained by their 
representatives, they bade them purchase 
only so much of the lands in question as 
were immediately contiguous to Calcutta, 
remarking, that when Jaffier Khan [Moor- 
shed Kooli Khan] or any other governor, 
finds you desire only half of what you might 
insist on, he or they may he the easier to 
give their consent, and not pick future quar- 
rels ; for as our business is trade, it is not 
political for us to he encumbered with much 
territory.^’ In a subsequent paragraph, the 
directors speak of the benefit derivable from 
the possession of a good dock ; and add, if 
ever we should he forced to the necessity of 
it, our settlement there would enable us to 
command the river; hut this is not to be so 
much as publicly hinted at, lest it alarm the 
government.'^ Again, in the same month 
(Feb., 1721), tlicy write to Bengal, “remember 
we are not fond of much territory, especially 

E , ornamented with flags, lamps, &:c., as a re- 
s otfei'ing. — (Stewart’s Bengal, pp. 378 — 411; 
and Sketches of Benqal — anonymous.) As a climax 
to his oppressions m the eves of the Hindoos, and 
laudable zeal in those of his fellow-believers, the 
viceroy, in his old age, caused all the Brahminical 
temples in Moorshedabad to be pulled down to 
furnish materials for his tomb. 

* Other privileges of less importance than those 
cited in the previous ])age, were comprised in these 
patents, which long constituted the great charter of 
the English in India. Among them was a de- 
cree that the annual payment of a fixed sum to the 
government of Surat should free the English trade at 
that port from all duties and exactions ; that three 
villages contiguous to Madras, formerly granted and 
afterwards resumed by the government of Arcot, 
should he restored to tne company ; and the island of 
Diu, or Divi, near Masulipatam, conceded to them on 
payment of a fixed rent — (Grant’s Sketch, p. 128.) 

t Mr. Hamilton died in Calcutta, in 1717. Hjs 
tombstone w'as discovered about sixty years after, in 
digging for the foundations of a new church. 
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if it liet at a distance from you, or is not near 
the water-side; nor^ indeed, of anV) unless you 
have a moral assurance it will contribute 
directly or in consequence to our benefit/^* 

In Indian affairs, as in the ordinary 
course of all collective or individual enter- 
prise, successes and reversesf came at the 
same period from different but equally 
unexpected quarters. About the date of 
the successful embassy, a new and powerful 
rival appeared on the stage. In the year 
1716, the governor of the French settle- 
ment at Pondicherry, announced to the 
British at Fort St. David, that there were 
off the Malabar coast two 40-gun vessels 
under the imperial colours. These ships 
belonged to the Ostend East India Com- 
pany, who were just commencing their 
operations, but did not gain a regular char- 
ter from their sovereign, the Emperor of 
Austria, till four years afterwards. Duteh, 
French, and English, immediately made 
common cause against the intruders, who 
had now to combat the opposition every 
nation had encountered from its predeces- 
sors in the field of Indian commerce since 
the Portuguese first interrupted the navi- 
gation of the Arabs and Moors. In the 
present case it was argued, that the con- 
cession of a charter by the emperor to the 
Ostend company, was a breach of faith to- 
wards the English and Dutch, inasmuch as 
it was by their united prowess that the ten 
provinces of the Netherlands, which re- 
i mained in allegiance to Spain during the 
war of independence, were transferred from 
that kingdom to the crown of Austria. The 
Dutch insisted upon the continuance of the 
restriction forcibly imposed by them on the 
trade of these provinces while they consti- 
tuted a portion of the Spanish dominions ; 
aTid asserted that this prohibition was im- 
plied in the very terms of the barrier-treaty 
from which the emperor derived his autho- 
rity. They seconded their arguments by 
active hostile measures : seized the vessels 
of the Ostend company, with their cargoes ; 
and forbade the subjects of the states from 

• Auber’s Rise and Progress^ vol. i., 26. 

t During the first half of the 18th century the 
Fnglish East India trade experienced some severe 
checks in China and the eastern islands. It seemed 
as if, nolens-volcns ^ were to be driven to ex- 

pend all their energies on the Indian peninsula. 
Their factors were compelled, with great loss of 
goods and stores, to quit Chusan, where they had 
commenced a settlement, and a worse result attended 
their endeavours to establish themselves on Pulo 
Condore, an island subject to the Cochin Chinese, 
and at Banjar Massin, in Borneo. The British at 

all concern in the undertaking on the se- 
verest penalties, — even, it is said, on pain of 
deaths France and England, adopted the 
same selfish policy, though they did not 
carry it out with equal asperity. Louis XV* 
published a declaration denouncing various 
forfeitures, and in some cases) imprisonment 
and exile on any of his people wlio should 
enter into the service of the Ostend associa- 
tion, or hold shares in their stock. Similar 
punishments were held forth by George L 
and his parliament, to deter British subjects 
from taking part in the new adventure ; and 
one instance, at least, occurred of an Ostend 
ship, homeward-bound and richly freighted, 
being captured by a British privateer. All 
this persecution did not deter the Nether- 
landers from their object : it was to them as 
a breathing time from oppression ; and they 
struggled with determination, and in a com- 
mercial point of view, with sticcess, against 
their foes. Their charter was granted in 
1723; in less than twenty-four hours their 
subscription-books were filled up; and within 
a month the shares were sold at a premium 
of fifteen per cent. At a meeting of pro- 
prietors in 1720, the remaining instalment 
on the subscriptions, equal to a dividend of 
thirty-three and one-third per cent., was 
paid up from the gains of the trade. Thus 
far, the emperor had persevered in uphold- 
ing the company, and in granting them 
commissions of reprisal, in which course 
he had been confirmed by an article in the 
treaty of Vienna in 1725, by which Spain 
guaranteed the continuance of the associa- 
tion. But this alliance was of brief dura- 
tion, and only served to rouse the jealousy 
of, other European pow^cr^j. It was followed 
by a combination which resulted in the 
treaty of Hanover, between France, Eng- 
land, Holland, and llenmark, by which 
among other provisions, the contracting par- 
ties mutually guaranteed their respective 
commercial claims to the exclusion of the 
Ostend company. J The emperor, deserted 
by his only ally the King of Spain, could 
not oppose this formidable confederacy with- 

Pulo Condore were barbarougly massacred by the 
soldiery, in 1705, and nearly two years afterwards the 
same late overtook those at Banjar Massin, only a 
few escaping with life. In Sumatra (at Bencoolen), a 
severe and prolonged struggle took place: the natives 
compelled the British to evacuate Fort Marlborough, 
in 1718; but fearing to fall into the hands of the 
Dutch, i suffered the English to return and resettle 
their factories, in 1721, — (Grant’s Sketch.) 

X The Ostend company, though not expressly 
named, are plainly alluded to in this treaty, to whicn 
Prussia and Sweden were likewise parties. 
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his country by an army of fully 4,000 men 
(Europeans and natives) ; and, in 1717, a 
new treaty was concluded on terms, accord- 
ing to Stavorinus, by no means advantageous 
to the Dutch, “in comparison with what 
might and ought to have been insisted on/'* 
The same authority states, that during the 
continuance of hostilities “ the English, or 
rather their commandant at Telliehcrry, had 
assisted the zamorin with money, ammuni- 
tion, and gunners." The evidence on which 
this assertion is made docs not appear. 
Without any such auxiliary, the neighbour- 
ing rajalis were probably quite strong enough | 
to compete witli the Dutch, whose military 
proceedings increased in cost as they de- 
creased in cflieieney. The “supreme gov- 
ernment," as it was termed, at Ratavia, 
addressing the local authorities at Malabar, 
in 1721, express astonishment at the re- 
newed spirit of hostility towards the native 
powers manifested by them, and also at 
their extravagant expenditure. They added, 
that “in case the zamorin thought fit to 
attack the rajah of Cochin, who had so long 
enjoyed the protection of the company, they 
should not take an active part in the quar- 
rel." This direction was nothing less than 
the ungrateful abandonment of a dynasty 
which, from the time of the hostilities pro- 
voked by the aggressions of the Portuguese 
under Alvarez Cabral, iu 1501, had sided 
witli the Europeans. The Cochin rajahs 
had, it would seem, been little more than 
tools in the hands of the Dutch, who now so 
ungenerously abandoned them to their 
incensed countrymen. The impolicy of this 
proceeding, in a worldly sense, equalled its 
injustice as a question of principle. The 


zamorin and the rajah of Travancore ex- 
tended their dominions by the diminution 
of those of the chiefs dependent on the 
Dutch; until the Travancore prince, in 
1739, by his repeated successes acquired a 
reputation which rendered him respected 
and feared throughout the Malabar coast, 
Ilis attachment to tho English was another 
argument against him witli the Dutch otli- 
cials; and one of them, Y an Imhotf, who 
came over from Ceylon, in 1739, to examine 
into the state of affairs, represented that a 
total reformation was absolutely necessary, 
and could be elYcctcd only in two ways. 
The first was, to follow the market price for 
pepper; the second, to enforce the eou- 
traets into which the natives were said to 
have entered, of trafficlvith the Dutch only, 
by forcibly exacting penalties in case of 
their non-performanee, “or by surprising 
and carrying otf to Ratavia ono or other of 
those princes, who showed themselves the 
most refractory, which would create so much 
terror among them, that it ivonld not be 
necessary to resort to the same expedient a 
second time." 4'bis latter method M. Van 
Imlioff concluded would be the best; nor 
docs it appear that any c\ce])tioii was taken 
at tho eriielty and injustice of the plan thus 
suggested. t Happily for the JMaiabar rajahs, 
and possibly still more happily for the 
Dutch, no opportunity oeenrrcdfor carrying 
it into execution, and the Malabar officials 
were compelled to adopt a more open mode 
of warfare, which they did without even ask- 
ing orders from Ratavia on the subject, 
though they were soon obliged to send there 
for assistance, against the consequences of 
an unprovoked attack made by them on the 




• Stavorinus’ vol. iii., p. ‘2JJ0. 

f Other ofVicials in the service of the Dutch E. T. 
Cy. appear to have possessed and acted upon pvln- 
eij»los of the .same cliaracter disjdajed by N. Van 
Imhoff. A terrible catastrophe occurred in Ratavia, 
in 1710. Tlie identical accusation brought forwaid 
against the English at Aijpboyna, was here urged 
against the Chinese inhabitants, who, it was alleged, 
had consj)irod to extirj>ate the Dutch, and Mere able 
to muster 00,000 men. On this pretext a jutiless 
massacre of tlie Chinese commenced, and the (quarter 
of the town occupied by them Mas burnt to .ashes, 
being set on fire, as Mas said, by themselves in de- 
.spair. The number of the Chinese slaughtered on 
this occasion is estimated at from 12,000 to 150,000; 
and tho amount of plunder taken from them was 
enormous. No clear account of tho origin of the 
business ever appeared, to refute the statement of the 
suffering party, — that the consj)iracy had been on the 
side of the Dutch, M'hojR’ere heavily indebted to the 
persons they accused. The governor himself shipned 
property for Holland to an amount slated at half a 


million sterling. No public trial took place ; but the 
reason is evident from the fact, that tMo members of 
the council, and the fiscal, Mere deprived of their 
offices and put in prison, togellier with the gover- 
nor, M’ho remained there till tho day of hiiuleath. 
Altliough most anxlcjus to hush up the matter, it M’as 
deemed necessary to send an embassy to the Em- 
peror of China, and e\j)lain aMay, as far as possible, 
or at least ])alliatc the fearful crimes committed, by 
representing it ns an act of justice, much fear being 
excited that, on tlie persons of the Dutch at Canton, 
the emperor might find vent for the Mrathful feelings 
likely to be roused by the slaughter of his people. 
The answer ])ro\cd the ncedlessness of such anxiety; 
the ambassador being informed that this paternal 
sovereign “ took no concern in the fate of unM’orthy 
subjects, who had abandoned their naiivccountry, attd 
the tombs of their ancestors, to live under the domi- 
nion of foreigners for the gre^ of gain a very 
impolitic as mcU as unfeeling sentiment to proceed 
from the mouth of the ruler of so densely populous 
an empire. — (Maepherson’s Covimerce.) 
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rajah of Travancore. The Dutch company 
could ill bear this addition to the burthen 
already imposed by the war in Macassar, — a 
locality which, as it had been the arena of 
some of their most cruel aggressions, in 
devastating the land, and carrying^ off the 
inhabitants in large numbers as slaves, so it 
became the scene of many of their greatest 
calamities and embarrassments.* 

The Danish East India Company had 
endeavoured to take advantage of the sup- 
pression of the Ostend society; and their 
king, Frederick IV., lent a willing car to argu- 
ments similar to those which had been suc- 
cessfully urged by Koning upon the Swedish 
monarch, regarding the advantage of enlist- 
ing in the service of Denmark the capital 
and ability of the jg^^ctherland merchants, 
prohibited from trading under their own 
flag. A charter was granted, in 1728, au- 
thorising the opening of an additional sub# 
scription-list for new racnibcrs|jBnd an India 
House was establislied at Altona, a Danish 
town adjacent to Hamburgh. The English 
I and Dutch companies remonstrated warmly 
against this measure, as little less than the 
I re|iroduction of the Ostend association under 
I a fresh name. Their jealous opposition suc- 
ceeded in procuring the abandonment of 
the Hamburgh establishment; but it raised, 

! ill the minds of the Danes, a strong feeling 
: of the importance of the commerce so sharply 
watched by rival societies, and induced a 
I large number of persons to take part in it. 

I * Their general trade continued, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, steadily lucrative. During the 
tirst twenty-ono jears of their existence — that is, 
from 1G02 to 1622 — the company divided thirty 
million tlorins ; being more than quadruple the ori- 
ginal stock. From the year 1605 to 1728 the divi- 
dends amounted to about twenty-two per cent, per 
annum, sometimes paid in bank money, sometimes 
in cloves. Thus, on the original capital of £650,000, 
eighteen million sterling were paid as dividends, be- 
sides the necessary accumulation of property in terri- 
tory, fwts, and ships. The price of the stock, between 
1723 Ihd 1760, bore a premium varying from 320 
to G50 per cent. The annual fleet dispatched from 
Holland was very large. From the year 1720 to 
*1729, inclusive, the number^ amounted to 372 ves- 
sels (giving an annual average of thirty-seven), with 
; crews comprising nearly 70,000 men. The dividends, 
during the same period, averaged twenty-three per 
I cent Various renewals of their charter had been 
obtained, at different times, from the States-Gene- 
ral, notwithstanding considerable opposition on the 
part of the public, which was silencea, in the ears of 
; ^vernment. by the payment of large sums of money 
TO various^ccasions. In 1740, unusual difficulties 
appear to have been met with, and the company 
i could only obtain% pfolongation of their privileges 
for a single year ; nor warf^ it until 1748 that they 
1 succeeded in procuring the desired grant, which was 
1 ■ 2 K 


A new and very favourable charter, granted 
to the company in 1732, for a term of forty 
years, contains among its clauses two which 
are interesting, even after the lapse of more 
than a century. One was a proviso, “that 
the strictest attention should be paid to the 
morals of the people sent out to India in 
the company's service" — a point which had 
been heretofore sadly disregarded ; the 
other threw a shield round the individual 
interests of the proprietors, by enacting 
that “no money should be lent or bor- 
rowed without the consent of a general 
meeting of the proprietors."! The trade 
carried on after this period, though never 
very extensive, became decidedly prosperous, 
and continued so during the remainder of 
the eighteenth century. 

Fkance had advanced far more perceptibly 
towards the close of the epoch now under 
consideration. In 1714, the E. I. Cy. again 
applied for and obtained a renewal of their 
charter. Exhausted funds, and a debt 
amounting to 10,000,000 livres, seemed to 
afford little prospect of remunerative trade 
during the ten years for which their exclu- 
sive privileges were continued; but before 
the expiration of that period, their separate 
existence was merged in the extraordinary 
association formed by the famous schemer, 
John Law. j: In the yc5ar 1720, England 
and France exhibited to the world at large 
the disgraceful spectacle of tlic governments 
of two great nations struggling to shake off 

then conceded for a term of twenty-seven yean. — 
(Milburn, Maepherson, and Stavorinus.) 

t Maepherson’s Commerce with India, p. 239. 

I This remarkable man (the son of an Edinburgh 
goldsmith), persuaded the Duke of Orleans, regent 
of France, in 1716, to adopt his plans of finance and 
commerce as a means of honourably relieving the 
government and nation from^ a debt of about 
£90,000,000 .sterling, (mainly caused by the lavish 
expenditure of Louis XIV.,) in jireferencc to the dis- 
graceful alternative actually propounded of disavow- 
ing the large quantity of depreciated paper-money, 
which had been issued from the Parisian treasury. 
The first step taken ^ Taiw was the formation 
of a public Bank, wifh a capital of six million 
livres, divided into 1,200 shares; its business to 
be confined to receiving money on deposit, and 
lending it at a moderate rate of interest on per- 
sonal or proprietory security. The project became 
immediately popular; hoarded coin found its way 
to the colters of the Bank, the notes of which 
became current throughout Europe : the West India 
Company furnished £3,937,600; and the increased 
circulating medium gave new energy to agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the arts. During the excitement 
which ensued, Law wielded unlimited power, and 
his ' personal health beetle a matter of intense 
anxiety and ea^er speculanon. In 1617, he founded 
the Mmmippx company, with which was subse- 
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the involvcraents caused by war and lavish 
expenditure, and to lessen their public debts 
by sanctioning schemes which, being mani- 
festly unjitst in principle, could not fail to 
prove injurious to the multitudes who, un- 
accustomed, under any circumstances, to 
examine into the truth of plausible state- 
ments, would accept them without hesita- 
tion when made current by the approbation 
of the legislature, and thus cruelly misled, 
rush headlong into ruin. The conduct of 
the ministry and parliament of England, 
though deeply blamablc in regard to the 
South Sea bubble, was far surpassed in dis- 
honesty and infatuation by the proceedings 
of the rulers of the French nation, in carry- 
ing out the complication of incongruous pro- 
jects called Law’s system.” The “Royal 
Bank” constituted the leading and absorb- 
ing feature of the whole ; and of the nume- 
rous societies whom their own credulity or 
the maiKEuvring of stock-jobbers had im- 
pelled within the vortex, the East India 
body alone appear to have survived the 
general wreck. 

This company arose strong in the per- 
petual and irrevocable”* privileges in- 
herited from its defunct associates, and 
secured in its pecuniary welfare by the ar- 
bitrary measures enacted in 1721 for the 
diminution of its shares, which benefited 
the corporation by a method peculiar to 
despotic governments — of annihilating the 
property of their own subjects by a few 
strokes of the pen, without so much as a 

quently incorporated the Canada, China, Senegal, 
St. Domingo, Oumca, aiul Dust India associations. 
The united body became generally known as the 
Company of the JVest—or sometimes of the Jtidies — 
and had a capital stock of one hundred million 
livres, it being the scheme of Mr. I.uw to pay the 
holders of government paper with the stock (or shares) 
of this company. All the nations of Kurope became 
infected with the mania of suddenly growing rich by 
the issue of paper-money, and capitalists flocked by 
thousands to raris from every metropolis : the shares 
bore a premium of 1,200 per cent., and the govern- 
ment granted to the company various privileges, — such 
as the sole vending of tobacco, the mint, and general 
farming of all the revenues, in consideration of a loan 
to tho king of fifty million sterling towards the 
liq^uidatiou of the public debt. Capital was nomi- 
nally added by several expedients : gold was forbid- 
den in trade j and the coin successively diminished in 
value, until the people of France gladly brought 
their specie^ to the Bank, and converted their slock 
in the public funds into shares of the company, by 
which proceeding the national debt would, it was sup- 
posed, be paid off. The mania lasted about a twelve- 
month, and then the butole burst, in spite of every 
endeavour to continue imnflation, A terrible panic 
ensued, and was foKoltl^ by a long season of indi- 


pretence of compensation. At the same 
time, the nomination of directors was 
claimed for the Crown, and likewise the 
right of appointing one, two, or even three 
commissioners, with considerable controlling 
powers over the directors, with whom they 
were constantly at variance. Notwithstand- 
ing this great drawback, the company pur- 
sued their eastern trade with much energy. 
Their Indian debts — the accumulation of a 
long series of years — were paid off ; and, on 
the appointment of the able and upright 
Orry as minister of finance, measures were 
adopted for the improvement and defence of 
the Indo-Frencli settlements. Pondicherry, 
after its surrender by the Dutch, in 1697, 
had been restored to the superintendence of 
M. Martin. By liis prudence and integrity 
the basis of its prosperity was laid in the 
confidence of the natives, who gladly settled 
under his protection ; and in course of time 
the village grew into a lar^e and regular 
city, containing 70,000 inhabitants, of whom 
the European proportion continued, of 
course, extremely small. The French had 
also factories or comptoirs at Maho, not 
far south from Tellicherry, on the Mala* | 
bar coast; and at Chandcrnagorc, on the 
Hooghly, in Bengal. Dumas, the governor- 
general appointed by Orry, increased the 
revenues of the company by obtaining per- 
mission from the. Mogul, in 1734, to coin 
money in the fort of Pondicherry ; and the 
rupees struck there yielded a profit of nearly 
jC 20,000 per annum for several years. In 

vidiial misery and general depression. Multitudes 
of all classes awoke from their dream of wealth to 
the realities of want, and the government reeled 
under the shock which attended the downfall of its 
splendid projects for re-establishing the public credit. 
The “ Sieur Law,” comptroller-general of the finances 
and inspector-general of the Jioyal Bank, and all 
its associate societies, disappeared from France, 
and died in obscurity, without having acquired any 
thing very considerable for himself, although he had 
it once in his power (so far as human judgment can 
decide) to have become the richest subject in 
Christendom. — (Anderson’s Origin of Commerce, 
years 1710 to 1720. Maepherson’s European Com~ 
meree with India, pp. 264 to 276. Justamond’s trans- 
lation of the Ahhe Raynal’s European Settlemente in 
the East and West Indies, vol. ii., pp. 61 to 68.) 

* Maepherson’s Commerce, p. 269, It is a trite j 
remark, but singularly apposite to the present case, I 
that governments are never so ready to concede un- ' I 
limited privileges as when their own authority stands 
on a tottering and precarious footing. In examining 
into all questions regarding the grant of exclusive 
privileges, and their bearing in a national point of 
view, it is always important t6 understand clearly the 
condition of the acting prince or government at the 
time of making such concessions. 




CHARACTER OP M. DE LA BOURDONNAIS- 


1739 the French took forcible possession of 
Kancal, on the Coromandel coast, which 
was con&med to them by a grant from the 
rajah of Tanjore. Meanwhile, war was 
being carried on between Dost Ali, the go- 
vernor or nabob of Arcot, and the Mahrattas 
under Ragojee Bhonslay, which terminated 
m the defeat of the former. His family, and 
several of his subjects, took refuge in Pondi- 
cherry, whither Ragojee pursued them, and 
threatened to besiege the place, unless they 
were surrendered. This Dumas positively 
refused; and at length, after plundering far i 
and near, the Mahrattas accepted a small 
subsidy, and retired from the field in April, 
Sufder Ali, the son of the deceased 
nabob, is alleged to have made a princely 
return for the protection bestowed upon his 
I relatives, by ceding to Dumas personally 
three districts, in value amounting to nearly 
£100,000 sterling per annum. The emperor 
Mohammed is stated, by the same authority, 
to have confirmed this grant, and further 
to have sent Dumas a dress of honour, 
bestowed on him the title of nabob (a 
dignity never before conferred on a Euro- 
pean), and made him a Mmsubdar of 4,500— 
that is, a commander entitled to the rank 
and salary associated with the control of that 
(often almost nominal) number of cavalry. 
These distinctions were, it is added, trans- 
ferred to his successor, the afterwards fa- 
mous Dupleix.* 

Another justly celebrated man was then 
at the head of the presidency established by i 
the Jrench in the Indian seas, which com- i 
prised the two islands of Mauritius and 1 
Mascarenhas, otherwise called Isles of j 
France or Cerne, and of Bourbon. M. de la 1 
Bourdonnais was a native of St. Malo, and ] 
had been at sea since the age of ten years. 1 
In the course of his voyages he had the 1 
opportunity of observing the advantages of ( 
the coasting trade of India, in which he was i 
the first of his nation to embark. In a few ( 
years he realised a considerable fortune, i 
and by sheer force of character, acquired c 
Jnuch influence over those with whom he c 
associated. A violent quarrel between the i 
crews of some Arabian and Portuguese c 
ships, in the harbour of Mocha, was ami- 1 


-A.D. 1741. 


See Milburn's Oriental Commerce, i., 389. This 
usually correct writer possibly attributes to Dumas 
nonours confe^ed on or assumed by Dupleix a few 
In ? was himself an interloper, un- 

onbrmed by the emperor or the viceroy of the 
^eccan; and it is strance that the extravagant grant 
®ade by his son should have received the imperial 
sanction, even though bestowed in reward of opposi- 


jf t^bly adjusted through his intervention; and 
n the viceroy of Goa, greatly relieved by this 
e termination of an affair which threatened 
a fatal consequences, invited the successful 

- mediator to enter the service of Portugal, 
8 gave him the title of agent for that power 
1 on the coast of Coromandel, together with 
i the command of a royal ship, the rank of 

- hidalgo, and enrolled him as a member of 

^ knighthood profanely termed 

^ of Christ.'^ In this honourable position 
y he remained for two years, and then, in 1733 
r returned to France, where his reputation for 
1 ability and uprightness procured him the 
, appointment of governor - general pf the 
I Mauritius and Mascarenhas, where he ar- 
^ rived in 173i^. His conduct here was truly 
\ admirable. He found the people poor, in- 
dolent, and ignorant; but by dint of un- 
wearied apl^lication, and a capacity for 
taking the initiative in everything connected 
with the material welfare of the settlements 
over which lie had been chosen to preside, 
he eftected improvements which seemed, 
says Baynal, ''owing to enchantment.'^f The 
functions of governor, judge, surveyor, 
engineer, architect, agriculturist, were al- 
ternately performed by this one man, who 
could build a ship from the keel, construct 
vehicles, and make roads ; break in bulls to 
the yoke, or teach the method of cultivat- 
ing wheat, rice, cassava, indigo, and the 
sugar-cane. He established an hospital for 
the sick, and notwithstanding his multi- 
farious occupations, visited it regularly every 
niornirig for a whole twelvemonth. Neither 
his unwearied labours, nor the extraordinary 
success with which they were attended, suf- 
ficed to shield him from the shafts of ca- 
lumny. Some ship-captains and other visi- 
tants of the island, whom he checked in 
their unreasonable demands, laid unfounded 
charges against him before the directors, and 
the high-spirited governor was consequently 
exposed to treatment which induced him to 
return to France, in 1740, with the intention 
of resigning his harassing and thankless 
office. t This Orry would not permit, but 
induced him to return to the Isles, and en- 

Icouragcd his plans for the extension of 
French power in the East, and of hostility 

tion to the common foe of Mohammedans, the Mah- 
rattas. 

t European Settlements in E. ^ W. Indies, ii., 75. 

f Raynal states, that La Bourdonnais, being asked 
how he had conducted his private affairs with more 
ability than those of his employers, replied : “ I ma- 
naged mine according to my own judgment, and those 
of the company according to their directions.*' 
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against the English. La Eourdonnais could 
not, however, procure adequate means for 
the execution of his extensive projects ; but 
tlie force entrusted to him was usefully em- 
ployed in raising the siege of Mahe, invested 
by the Malirattas ini 741, after which he again 
occupied himself with the same energy as be- 
fore in the details of his own government. 

Dupleix, the French governor-general in 
India, was perhaps cqtial to his colleague 
in a certain description of ability, and pro- 
bably superior to him in education and social 
position (his father having been a farmer- 
general of the revenues, and a director of 
the East India Company) ; but in manliness 
and integrity he was incomparably the in- 
ferior. In 1720, Dupleix was appointed first 
member of tlic council at Pondicherry ; and 
here he continued for ten years, carefully 
studying the politics of the epoch, and ac- 
cumulating property by engaging in the 
commerce of the country, from which tlic 
poverty of tlie servants of the French company 
for tlie most part debarred them. In 1730 
he was sent to superintend the settlement at 
Chandernagore, which he found in a very 
neglected condition. Under his rule a great 
change took place, and the increase of wealth 
and population was marked by the erection 
of no less than 2,000 brick houses. A new j 
trading establishment was formed at Patna ' 
through his exertions, and the French com- 
mcice in Bengal became an object of envy to 
all other Europeans. These indubitable 
proofs of legislative ability, aided probably 
by tlie influence of family connexion at 
home, procured for Dupleix the position of 
governor- general. It would seem as if the 
peculiar vices of his character had lain dor- 
mant while he remained in a subordinate 
position, but were called into action by the 
possession of supreme autliority over his 
countrymen in India, checked only by re- 
sponsibility to a distant and ill-informed body 
of directors. Ambitious in the extTerae, in- 
ordinately vain, and no less restless and 
intriguing, Dupleix, from this period, con- 
stantly manifested a degree of littleness which 
made his really remarkable talents a matter 
of doubt in the sight of many who deemed 
such opposite qualities incompatible. 

It may be imagined that a man of this cha- 
racter would neglect no opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing hjmself and extending the power 
of his nation at the expense of the English ; 
but his appointment at Pondicherry had 
been accompanied by such stringent com- 
mands for a general diminution of outlay, 


that he dared not commence hostilities, 
but was compelled to content himself by 
taking measures (in contravention to his 
instructions) for placing Pondicherry in a 
strongly defensible condition. 

The state of the English Company at this 
period has been* sufficiently shown in pre- 
ceding pages. They do not appear to have 
numbered among their servants any leader 
fitted by experience and ability to oppose 
with success the generalship of La Bour- 
donnais, or the wiles of Dupleix. Happily 
for England, want of union in the councils 
of the enemy, tended to diminish the dan- 
ger of their hostile attempts. 

Before proceeding to narrate the struggle 
between the two nations, it is necessary to 
pause and briefly notice the leading terri- 
torial divisions of India at the epoch when 
the Mogul yoke changed from an iron 
chain to a rope of sand, and imperial vice- 
roys or subahdars, nabobs or deputy go- 
vernors, rajahs and ranas, naiks, wadeyars, 
polygars, zemindars, and innumerable chiefs 
of lesser note and- dilfering titles, strove 
each one for the aggrandisement and in- 
dependence of himself or his own family. 
A similar summary has been given previous 
to the invasion of India by the followers 
of Mohammed (pp. 39 to 43); as also at 
the epoch formed by the accession of Akber 
in 1556 (pp. 93 to 107) t it is now important 
to note the origin and condition of several 
newly- created principalities, and also the 
changes which had taken place in the older 
states, in the course of the intervening 
period of nearly two centuries, for the sake 
of affording a means of reference, the value 
of which will be apparent when the narra- 
tive of European progress brings into pro- 
minent notice nabobs and rajahs taking 
their titles from places as yet unheard of. 

Indian States — 1740 to 1745. — The in- 
vasion of Nadir Shah, in 1739 (as has been 
shown in previous pages), left the Great Mo- 
gul in the dismantled palace of his ances- 
tors, with an exhausted treasury and an 
empire diminished by the severance of Ca- 
BooL, SiNDE, and Moultan. A few years 
later, and another jewel was snatched from 
the imperial crown. The lovely valley of 
Cashmere, ever since its acquisition by 
Akber, had been the favourite retreat of 
successive monarchs from the intense sum- 
mer-heats of Delhi or Agra, Here Jehan- 
geer had held many a Bacchanalian revel, 
and spent long hours in dalliance with the 
gifted but unprincipled Nour Mahal, watch- 
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ing her distilling the far-famed essence of 
the rose, or listening to her magnificent 
projects for the erection of public edifices, 
mingled, too often, with unworthy schemes 
of ambition or revenge. Here Shah Jehan 
passed many bright summers before death 
took away Taj Mahal, the wife whom he truly 
loved, and before the quarrels and rebel- 
lion of the children she had borne, brought 
to him, in retribution for the unsparing 
cruelty which had attended his accession 
to the throne, an old age of sorrowful 
captivity. Here Aurungzebe, proof alike 
against the enervating influences of climate, 
the charms of the seraglio, the seductions 
of wine, or the intoxicating drugs which 
had been the bane of his race, pondered in 
austere seclusion over the complicated web 
he spent a life in weaving, with the bitter 
result of finding himself at last entangled 
in his own toils. Here, lastly, Mohammed 
Shah came, in the first flush of regal gran- 
j deur, to forget, amid a crowd of giddy 
courtiers, the heavy responsibilities of the 
inheritance of despotic power which his 
indolent, easy nature rendered peculiarly 
burdensome ; and here, too, he came in age, 
and beholding the vessel of the state, com- 
mitted by Providence to his guidance, 
reduced almost to a wreck, by calamities 
brought on by internal corruption, rather 
than by external strife, he probably learnt 
the causes of evils it was too late to remedy, 
but which he encountered with a quiet dig- 
nity and forbearance that served to keep 
together some of the shattered remains of 
imperial power. Cashmere was, however, 
seized by Ahmed Shah Abdulli, and incor- 
porated in the new kingdom of Candahar ; 
and the conqueror proceeded to invade the 
PuNJAUB, and had even crossed the Sutlej, 
when he was met by the Mogul array (under 
his namesake the heir-apparent), completely 
defeated, and driven back. This victory was 
followed almost immediately by the death of 
Mohammed Shah, and the accession of 
Prince Ahmed, The period, however, of 
which we are treating commences with the 
* The rise of the Mahrattas materially aided the 
JatSjby withdrawing Aurungzebe from the neighbour- 
hood of Agra; but the statement of Grant Duff, 
that the plunder of the imperial army enabled them 
to fortify lihurtpoor, is contradicted by Elphinstone. 
‘-(India, ii., 611. See also Thornton’s Indian Gazet- 
teer, in four vols., London, 1864 — article, Bhurtpore.) 

t See p. 171.— The founder of the Rohillas is 
described by Duff as the son of a Hindoo Aheer, a 
class of shepherds nearly similar to the Dhungurs of 
Maharashtra, An Afghan adopted him when a boy, 
and gave him the name of AJi Mohammed KohiBa. 


departure of the Persian invaders (1739.) 
The intrigues of viceroys and governors were 
speedily resumed when the fii^t stunning 
effect of the late calamity had passed away. 
In OuDE, Sadut Khan had been succeeded 
by his nephew and son-in-law, Sufder Jung. 
In the PuNJAUB, the rebellion of the Mogul 
viceroy soon produced renewed incursions 
from the Afghan border, and the province 
of Guzerat fell completely into the hands 
of the Mahrattas. The three chief Rajpoot 
states of Jeypoor (Amber), Joudpoor (Mar- 
war), and OoDiPooR (Mewar), were still, to 
some extent, tributary to the emperor. The 
two last-named had been subjected to partial 
devastation from the Mahrattas; but the 
intimate connexion subsisting between Rajah 
Jey Sing and Bajcc Rao, prevented such | 
aggressions in the districts of Jeypoor, at 
the cost to the empire of the province of 
Malwa. The Jats, established in the terri- 
tory between Agra and Jeypoor, were 
rapidly gaining ground ; and after the Mah- 
rattas crossed the Chumbul, they, for the 
most part, maintained a friendly intercourse 
with their fellow-marauders.* The princi- 
pality afterwards known by the name of 
Rohilla, was in progress of establishment in 
THE Doab, little more than a hundred miles 
to the southward of Delhi, f Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa were under the sway of Ali 
Verdi Khan, but subject to the exactions of 
the Mahrattas, to whom the whole of India 
was rapidly becoming more or less tributary. 
When one pretext failed, another could 
easily be found by those who liad the power 
of enforcing their most unreasonable de- 
mands. A district once overrun, was said to be 
under tribute from usage, whilst chout and 
surdcshmooki were extorted from the others 
by virtue of letters patent. J Thus, on various 
pretences the Mahrattas, says Duff^ went 
plundering and burning on the east and 
on the west, from the Ilooghly to the Bunass, 
and from Madras to Delhi while the 
Europeans, in their profound ignorance of 
native history, watched with amazement the 
progress of a people whopa they still called 
His followers assumed the same designation j and 
from being the commander of a small party of 
Afghan cavalry, in the service of the deputy-go- 
vernors of Moradabad, ho gradually obtained pos- 
session of lands, and^ encroached by degrees, until 
the force sent for his expulsion by the imperial 
viceroy, proved insufficient for the purpose. 

t It does not appear that any deed for collecting 
general chout over the empire was ever granted by 
Mohammed Shah : sums of money and convenient 
assignments were the modes of payment. — (Grant 
Duffs Miitory of the Mahrattas, i., 467.) 




the Sevajees/' after their great leader, in- are more particularly concerned, from its 
stead of by their own distinctive appellation, having been the scene of the first struggle 
The centre of the diffusive power of the for supremacy between European powers, 
Mahrattas was Maharashtea, the region Previous to the battle of Talicot, in 1565, 
where their peculiar language was spoken, the whole of this territory was, more or less, 

The whole of this territory had, in 1573, under the sway of the government of Beeja- 
during the reign of Akber, been subject to nuggur, or Vijeyanuggur ; but many dis- 
the kings of Beejapoor and Ahmed nuggur, tricts were held by families who ruled as tribu- 
with the exception of a part of Candeish taries or feudatories, with hereditary power, 
(which was held as an independent princi- The defeat and slaughter of the brave old 
pality by the sultan of Boorhanpoor), of the Rama Rajah, and the destruetion of his 
northern Concan belonging to Guzerat, and capital by the conjoined exertions of the 
the possessions of the Portuguese.* At that four Mohammedan sovereigns of the Deccan, 
period Golconda was the third important were not followed by any systematic attempts 
Mohammedan state in the Deccan, Beder for the annexation of Beejanuggur by the 
(the seat of theBahmani dynasty) and Berar conquerors to their own dominions, private 
having been annexed to the dominions of jealousies and international disputes pre- 
their more powerful neighbouring states, venting any permanent arrangement between 
which, as we have seen, were themselves in them regarding the division of the spoil, 
turn extinguished by the encroachments of Venkatadri, the brother of the late rajah, 
Sevajee on the one side, and the levelling established himself at Penconda, about 140 
policy of Aurungzebc on the other. The six miles soutli-east of the former capital, and 
Mogul subahs or provinces of the DEccANf from thence the seat of government was 
were, in 1741, in so far as the Delhi emperor shortly afterwards transferred toChandragiri. 
was concerned, an independent government. About the year 1597, a descendant of the 
under the irresponsible rule of the old nizam, ancient Bay eels (as the rajahs of this dynasty 
Asuf Jah, who divided the revenues with were called) ruled with some degree of 
the Mahrattas j the advantage being, as has magnificence at Chandragiri and Vellore, i 
been shown, increasingly on their side. The wlicre he still held at least nominal sway | 
fixed possessions of the Moliammedans, for over the governors or naiks of Jinjee, Tan- | 
many centuries alter their first invasion of jore, Madura, Chennapatam, Seringapatam , 
the peninsula, did not extend south of the (Mysoor), and Penconda ; and in 1640, the 
Kistna ; and, indeed, the term of the last representative of this ancient house, j 
Deccan,^’ by writers of this religion, and Srec Ranga Raya, sanctioned the establish- 
even by Wilks and other English authorities, ment of the English at Chennapatam, or 
is commonly used to denote the countries Madras. About six years afterwards, he | 
lying between the Nerbudda and Kistna; was driven by the forces of Golconda from ; 
the territory below the latter river being his occasional places of residence and nominal 
distinguished as the south op India. It is capitals at Chandragiri and Chingleput, and 
with this portion of the continent that we compelled to take refuge with the chief | 

♦ See pp. 43 and 140. Hindoo writers differ ma- spreads from Beder to the north-west of Canara, i j 
terially as to the extent of Maharashtra, which they and of n line which, passing considerably to the 1 ' 
designate one of the five principal divisions of the eastward of Dowlatabad, forms an irregular sweep ' | 
Deccan. According to the Txitwa (one of the books until it touches the Taptce, and follows the course I 1 
of the Jotuelx Shastra or Hindoo Astronomy)^ Maha- of that river to the western sea, on which the dis- | 
rashtra extends no farther than the Chandore range trict of Sedashegur, in North Canara, forms its south- ; 
of hills, where Kolwun, Buglana, and Candeish are ern limit. In the geographical tables of the Hin- j 
represented as its northern boundaries ; and all be- doos, the name of Maharashtra — and by contraction, j 
yond those countries is indiscriminately termed Mahratta dasum (or country) — seems to have been ; 
Vendhiadree. Duff adds, “ that the tract between more particularly appropriated to the eastern por- ' 
Chandore and Eroor Manjera, on the Kistna, is tion of this great region, including Baglana, part of 
certainly the most decidedly Mahratta, and in it there Berar, and Candeish : the western was known by its 
is the least variation in the language ; but follow- present name of Concan. — {Historical Sketches of 
ing the rule adverted to in its more extended sense, the South of India, or History of Mysoor, i., 6-6.) 
Maharashtra is that space which is bounded on the f 1st. Candeish, capital Burhanpoor. 2nd. Aurun- 
north by the Sautpoora [? Vindhya] moruntains, and gabad, which comprised the territory formerly called 
extends from Naundode, on the west, along those the state of Ahmednuggur, governed by the Nizam 
mountains to the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpoor.'^ — Shahi dynasty. 3rd. Beejapoor or Viziapoor, the 
(i., 3.) A waving line from Mahoor to Goa^ with the capital of the Adil Shahi dynasty. 4th. Beder. 

1 ocean on the westward, foi*m the chief remaining 6th. Berar. 6th. Hyderabad, capital of the Gol- 
llmits. Wilks states, that the Mahratta language conda or Kootb Shahi dynasty. 
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i of Bednore or Nuggur (now included in 
' Mysoor.) Sera, Bangalore, and Colar, with 
the important fortresses of Vellore and Jinjee, 

I were seized by Beejapoor, the ambitious 
and short-sighted rulers of that kingdom 
continuing, to their last gasp of power, to en- 
deavour to increase a superstructure already 
too extensive for its slender and tottering 
base. Aurungzebe’s great political error, in 
destroying states it was his interest to uphold 
in dependence upon him, brought both them 
and him a fitting reward for the ungovern- 
able lust of conquest. It levelled the only 
I barrier to the rapid spread of Hindoo power ; 

' and in a short period of years, the suprc- 
; macy of the Maliratta state was acknow- 
! lodged, more or less decidedly, over all the 
I south of India ; and this, notwithstanding 
the incongruities of its internal constitution 
with its capitals of Sattara, where the rajahs 
lived (kings in name, captives or pageants 
in reality) ; and of Poona, where the peish- 
was (ministers in name, sovereigns in reality) 
held their now sumptuous courts and exer- 
cised sway, checked however materially by 
the private designs and unsleeping watch- 
fulness of the Dhabaray family, Rugojee 
Bhonslay, and other noted leaders. With 
these turbulent chieftains, the peishwas 
were glad to compromise matters, by sufier- 
iug tliem to invade Guzerat, Bengal, and 
other Mogul provinces on their own ac- 
count; the authority of the rajah being a 
convenient pretence, occasionally resorted to 
in confirmation of such arrangements, and 
which, strange to say, still carried consider- 
able weight in the minds of the people, it 
being quite inconsistent with the character 
of. the Brahminical cast to govern, except 
after the fashion of an English lord-pro- 
teeW^ or a French cardinal. 

The death of Bajeo Ilao,the famous antago- 
nist of the nizara, in 1740, has been narrated 
(p. 169), as also the events which attended 
the accession to the peishwaship of his son 
Ballajee Bajee Rao. It is not necessary to 
enter further into the Mahratta history of 
this period, save in so far as it is connected 
with that of the various distinct principali- 
ties now fast rising into importance beneath 
the sway of native rulers or usurping go- 

• Uistory of Mysoor^ i. 8. 

t Situated on the western coast of the Indian 
peninsula, between the Concan and Malabar (for- 
merly named Kerala.) 

t The great geographical feature of the south of 
India is a central eminence of 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 
height, above the level of the sea, separated by 
abrupt declivities from the low flat countries to the 


vernora. Under the latter head may be 
classed Toolava, the region (formerly part 
of Dravida) distinguished in European maps 
as the Carnatic — a tract, says Colonel Wilks, 
which ''by a fatality unexampled in the 
history of nations, neither is nor ever was 
known by that name to the people of the 
province, or of any part of India.^'* The 
misnomer originated in the conquest of 
Toolava by the government of Canara 
Proper,! long before the partition of 
the dominions of that state between the 
kings of Golconda and Beejapoor. These 
sovereigns, in dividing a country of whose 
condition and history they were wholly 
ignorant, were satisfied with the sweeping 
designations of the Carnatic Bala Ghaut 
and Paycen Ghaut (above and below the 
Ghauts)! — appellations which were trans- 
ferred with the dominion over the region 
thus arbitrarily renamed — when all other 
Mohammedan governments were swallowed 
up in Mogul supremacy. In 1706, a chief 
named Sadut Oollah Khan (through the influ- 
ence of Baud Khan Fanni,§ then viceroy of 
the Dcccan), was appointed by the emperor 
nabob of the Carnatic Bala Ghaut and Payeen 
Ghaut, II and he continued to fill that position 
after the death of his patron and the acces- 
sion of the nizam. Sadut Oollah is supposed 
to have fixed the seat of his government at 
Arcot about the year 1716, no inscription 
or authority (says Colonel Wilks) having been 
discovered to prove the previous existence 
of a capital on that site. He died in 1732, 
leaving no issue male; but through the pre- 
cautions taken in behalf of his nephews and 
adopted sons. Dost Ali and BA,kir Ali, the 
latter continued to be governor of Vellore, 
while the former succeeded in establishing 
himself as nabob of the Carnatic, despite the 
opposition of the nizam, whose jealous in- 
terference prevented his procuring an au- 
thentic commission from Delhi. At the 
period of his accession, the new nabob had 
two sons; the elder, Sufder Ali, had reached 
manhood : he h?d also several daughters, 
one of whom was married to a distant rela- 
tive, the afterwards famous Chunda Sahib, 
who first acquired notoriety by bis treache- 
rous acquisition of Trichinopolv. This little 

east and west, which form a belt of small and un- 
equal breadth between the hills and the ocean. This 
central eminence is usually named the Bala Ghaut; 
and tlie lower belt, the Payeen Ghaut — Ghaut sig- 
nifying a mountain pass or break. 

§ See page 156. 

II Called also the Carnatic Beejapoor Bala Ghaut, 
and the Carnatic Hyderabad Payeen Ghaut. 
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state, like the neighbouring principality of 
Tanjorc, although at times subject to the 
exactions of the Mohammedan rulers of 
Ilcejapoor and Golconda, had maintained its 
independence from a remote date. The 
death of the rajah, in 1736, gave rise to dis- 
putes concerning the succession. Minakshi 
Amman, the reigning queen, upheld the 
cause of her adopted son against a rival 
claimant, and was actively supported by 
Chunda Sahib. Grateful for his assistance, 
and unsuspicious of any sinister motive, the 
queen was induced to give her ally free 
access to the citadel, and he abused her 
confidence by taking possession of the 
government in his own right, and im- 
prisoning the ill-fated lady, who soon died 
of grief. This unworthy conduct excited 
strong dissatisfaction throughout the neigh- 
bouring states. The nabob viewed with 
alarm the ambitious and unscrupulous 
temper of his son-in-law, and the nizam 
was exceedingly annoyed by the growing 
power of a family, whose members, though 
disunited among themselves, would, he well 
knew, at any time coalesce against him as 
their common foe. The Hindoo princes 
participated in the jealous feelings of the 
nizam, and were likewise, it may be sup- 
posed, moved with honest indignation at the 
cruel treatment sustained by their fellow-so- 
vereign. The result was, the invasion of the 
Carnatic by a Mahratta array under Rugo- 
jee Bhonslay, in 1740, and the defeat and 
death of Dost Alij followed, in 1741, by the 
siege of Trichinopoly and the capture of 
Chunda Sahib, who was carried prisoner to 
Sattara. Sufdcr Ali, the new nabob, was 
assassinated at the instigation of his cousin, 
Murtezza Ali, the governor of Vellore ;* and 
i the murderer, after vainly endeavouring to 
take advantage of his crime, by establishing 
himself as ruler of the province, shut him- 
self up in his own citadel. 

The nizam having determined on quitting 
Delhi, arrived at Arcot in 1743. He found 
that the infant son of Sufder Ali had been 
proclaimed nabob ; and the popular feeling 
on the subject was so decided, that not 
caring openly to dispute the hereditary suc- 
cession tacitly established in the family of 
Sadut Oollah, the wily politician affected to 

• Murtezza Ali is described by Orme as the model 
of a cruel- and suspicious tyrant : he “ never moved, 
not even in his own palace, without being surrounded 
by guards, nor ever ventured to ta.ste anything that 
was not brought to him in a vessel to which his wife 
had affixed her seal.” He is stated to have procured 
the assassination of his unsuspicious relative, by the 

intend confirming the boy in office so soon 
as he should arrive at years of discretion. 
In the interim, he placed two of his own 
followers in the government. The first of 
these, Khojeh Abdulla, died in a very short 
space of time — it was supposed from the 
effects of poison administered by his succes- 
sor, Anwar-oo-deen : shortly afterwards, the 
youthful expectant of the nabobship, who 
had been very improperly committed by the 
nizam to the care of this same person, so 
notoriously unfit for such a charge, was 
mortally stabbed at a public festival, by a 
guard of Patan soldiers, under pretence of 
revenging the non-payment of arrears due 
to them by the father of their victim. 
Anwar-oo-deen and Murtezza Ali were sus- 
pected of having conspired for the com- 
mission of this new crime — an opinion which 
gained strength by the efforts each of them 
made to cast the odium wholly on the 
other. The nizam would not listen to the 
accusations brought against Anwar-oo-deen 
by the friends of - the unfortunate family of 
Sadut Oollah, but caused him to be formally 
installed as nabob of the Carnatic, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the people of the 
province, who found in the arbitrary and par- 
simonious administration of the new gover- 
nor additional cause to remember the lenient 
and liberal conduct of their former rulers. 

It has been necessary to enter thus far into 
the domestic history of the Carnatic, in 
elucidation of its condition at the period 
when this very Anwar-oo-deen became an 
important personage in Indo-European 
history. Eor the same reason, a few words 
must be said regarding the native state of 
Tanjore — a relic of the ancient Hindoo king- 
dom of Madura — which, owing to domestic 
dissensions, had fallen into the hands of a 
Mahratta ruler. The sovereignty became 
an object of contest to the grandsons of 
Venkajee, the half-brother of Sevajee. One 
of these, named Pertab Sing, the son of a 
concubine, succeeded in gaining possession 
of it, in 1741, to the exclusion of Syajee, 
the legitimate heir of the late rajah. Syajee, 
some years after, sought help from the English . 

The Mysoor state, long a dependency of 
the kingdom of Beejanuggur, was founded 
under romantic circumstances, f by a youth 
hand of a Patan officer whom Sufder Ali had deeply 
injured by the seduction of his wife, and who availed 
himself of the opportunity of wreaking a deadly 
revenge by entering the tent of the nabob at midnight, 
and stabbing him while attempting to escape. — 
{Military TramactiqnSf i., 46 — 48.) 

t Two brothers left the court of Beejanuggur to 
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of the famous tribe of Yedava, whicli boasts 
among its eminent characters, Crisbna (the 
celebrated Indian Apollo), one of the incar- 
nations of Vishnu. The first chieftain or 
rajah of this family whose date is established, 
succeeded to power in 1507, and was sur- 
named Arbiral, or the six-fingered, from the 
personal trait thus described. A fort was 
constructed or repaired in 1524, at Mahesh 
Asoor,* contracted to Mysoor ; but it was 
not till after the battle of Talicot (forty 
years later), that its petty chieftains began 
to assume any importance among the princes 
of the south. In 1610 they acquired pos- 
session of Seringapatam, which thenceforth 
became the scat of government ; and from 
this period their territories increased rapidly, 
and continued to do so, even after becoming 
avowedly tributary both to the Mogul em- 
peror and to the Mahratta rajah Shao. 

South Canaiu, Malabar, and Travan- 
coRE remain to be noticed, having as yet 
escaped Mohammedan invasion. In the first 
of these was situated the country of Bed- 
NORE, under the sway of a family, who from 
a small establishment at Caladee,in 1499, had 
gradually extended their limits to the sea- 
coast of Onore, and southward to the limits 
of Malabar, over the dominions of the former 
ranee of Garsopa, the ''pepper queen’^ of 
Portugiiese authors; while, on the north, 
they successfully opposed the further advance 
of the forces of Beejapoor along the sea- 
coast. Srcc Ranga Raya, when expelled from 
his last fortress, Chandragiri, took refuge 
here; and the Bednorc rajah, formerly a 
servant of his family, availed himself of the 
pretence of re-establishing the royal house 
of his liege lord, as a cloak for his own am- 
bitious designs. The district belonging to 
Sumbajee, the Mahratta chief of Kolapoor, 

seek their fortunes, and having in the course of their 
Maiiderings alighted near the border of a tank, be- 
side the little fort of Iladana, a few miles from the 
site of the present town of Mysoor, they overheard 
some women, who had come to fetch water, bewail- 
ing the fate of the only daughter of their tcadeyar 
(t.e., lord of thirty-three villages), who was about to 
be given in marriage to a neighbouring chief of in- 
ferior cast, as the only means of preserving her 
family from immediate hostilities, which, owing to 
the mental derangement of the wadeyar, they were 
quite urmrepared to resist. The young knights- 
errant offered their services to rescue the afflicted 
damsel from the impending disgrace ; and after slay- 
ing the bridegroom and his companions at the mar- 
riage feast, marched, at the head of the men of 
Hadana, upon his territory of Caragully, which hav- 
ing captured, the conquerors returned m triumph to 
Hadana; and one of them, Vijeya, married the lady, 
nothing loth, and by the general voice of her people 
2 L 

formed the limits of Bednore on one side ; 
and to the southwards, lay the mountainous 
principality of Coorq, betweeh the coast of 
Malabar and Mysoor. Malabar itself brings 
us to the familiar territory of Calicut, go- 
verned by the zamorin or Tamuri rajah, 
bounded to the southward by Cochin, on 
the opposite side of which, at the extreme end 
of the Peninsula, was the state of Tanjorb, 
once an integral part of Malabar, known in 
the records of the E. I. Cy. as the country 
of the queen of Attinga,t by whose permis- 
sion an English factory was formed at An- 
iengo, in 1694. Since then Tanjore had 
become famous in the annals of the Dutch, 
through the determined opposition of its 
rajah to their encroachments and oppression. 

Besides the states enumerated in the above 
sketch, there were many others of less note ; 
such for instance as those formed by the 
rajah of Soonda and the dessaye of Carwar, 
(who had taken part with the Portuguese in 
their late conflict with the Mahrattas) ; also 
by the Patan chiefs of Kurnoul, Kurpa, 
and Savanoor, descendants of governors 
under the dynasties of Beejapoor and Gol- 
conda. The three last-named were closely 
connected with some of the leading Mahratta 
chieftains, and had been for some time nearly 
independent. 

Struggle for supremacy between Eng- 
land AND France. — Allusion has been made 
to the commercial crisis which convulsed 
these nations in 1720, brought on by im- 
prudence and the absence of sound principle 
on the part of their respective governments. 

A quarter of a century later we find them 
exchanging declarations of war; and after 
being, in the first instance, drawn into the 
vortex as auxiliaries in the disputed Austrian 

was elected wadeyar, first changing his creed from 
that of a disciple of Vishnu to ^junyum or linywunt 
—Hindoo terms, which will be hereafter explained. 

* Mahesh Asoor, “ the buffalo-headed monster,” 
whose ovcrlhro.w is the most noted exploit of Cali, 
the consort of Siva. This goddess is still worshipped 
under the name of Chamoondee (the discomtiter of 
enemies) on the hill of Mysoor, in a temple famed at 
one period for human sacrifices. (Wilks’A/ysoor, i. 34.) 

t Hamilton states, that from remote antiquity the 
male offspring of the tamhuretties, or princesses of 
Attinga, had inherited the sovereignty of Travan- 
core, and continued to do so until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the reigning “ tarnburetty” 
was prevailed upon to transfer the authority to tne 
male lino. The conquests made by the Tanjore ruler, 
between 1740 and 1755, are attributed to the effi- 
ciency of a body of troops disciplined after the Euro- 
pean manner by Eustachius de Lanoy, a Flemish 
officer. — {£ a 9 t India Gatelteer, ii., 674.) 
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succession, becoming themselves fired with 
the fierce excitement, they continued the 
contest as principals, on one pretext or an- 
other; the actual end desired by either party 
being the attainment of complete mastery in 
all points, whether as regarded political as- 
cendancy in Europe, transatlantic dominion, 
trading monopolies, or maritime power. 
In this unhallowed rivalry both kingdoms 
lavished unsparingly life and treasure, deeply 
injuring each other's resources, and griev- 
ously retarding their mutual growth in Chris- 
tian civilisation and commercial prosperity. 
Spain, then a great colonial and naval power, 
sided with France, while England had to 
withstand their united force, and, at the 
same time, to bear up against the disturb- 
ances connected with the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, and the long struggle which terminated 
in the independence of the United States. 
Sea and land witnessed the strife. In North 
America — at Quebec, Louisberg, and on the 
Mississippi; in the IVest Indies — at Marti- 
nique, Guadaloupe; and the Caribbee Islands ; 
in Africa — at Goree and Senegal; in the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic — at Minorca and 
Belleisle; and on the European continent y^xo- 
longed hostilities were waged : while in India 
a contest commenced which lasted sixty years, 
the prize there fought for being nothing less 
than the establishment of a powerful Euro- 
pean dominion in the very heart of Asia. 
It is net to be supposed that the trading 
societies who first gained a footing amid the 
confusion of falling dynasties and usurping 
chiefs, foresaw from the commencement of the 
conflict the marvellous results with which their 
operations were to be attended. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the brothers Child, none 
of the officers of the old-established English 
company had any desire for the acquisition 
of sovereignty, nor had they the inducement 
which might have been aflbrded by an insight 
into the actual condition of India. The gene- 
ral indifference manifested by the servants of 
the various European companies towards the 
attainment of Asiatic languages, long tended 
to prevent their acquiring this knowledge, 
even when the course of events plainly de- 
monstrated its importance. Moreover, the 
English and French associations were both 
poor, and extremely unwilling to enter upon 
a costly warfare, respecting the issue of 
which no reasonable conjecture could be 
formed. The representatives of the latter 
body became first inspired with an irrestrain- 
able desire to take part in the strife and in- 
trigue by which they were surrounded ; and 


the connection which subsisted between the 
government and the French company, en- 
abled La Bourdonnais and Dupleix to obtain, 
through the influence of Orry the minister, a 
sanction for their daring adventures, which 
the partners of a purely mercantile association 
would, if they could, have withheld. Even 
had the two states in Europe continued at 
peace, it was next to impossible that their 
subjects in India should bear a share in the 
disputes of neighbouring princes without 
soon coming to open hostility with each 
other ; and the national declarations of war 
brought matters to an immediate crisis. 

The English were the first to receive 
reinforcements from home. A squadron of 
four vessels appeared off the coast of Coro- 
mandel, in July, 1745, having previously 
captured three richly-laden French vessels 
on their voyage from China. The garrison of 
Pondicherry contained only 436 Europeans, 
and the fortifications were incomplete. 
Dupleix, fearing that the place would be 
taken before La Bourdonnais could answer 
his appeal for succour, made earnest repre- 
sentations to the nabob, Anwar-oo-deen, 
and succeeded in inducing him to interfere 
for the protection of Pondicherry, by threat- 
ening to revenge upon Madras any injury 
which should be inflicted upon French pos- 
sessions within the limits of his government. 
At the same time, the nabob declared his 
intention of compelling the French, in the 
event of their acquiring additional strength, 
to abstain equally from offensive proceedings. 
Mogul power had not yet lost its prestige : 
that of England was still to be won ; conse- 
quently the determined language of the 
nabob intimidated the Madras presidency, 
and induced them to prevent the fleet from 
attacking Pondicherry, and to confine their 
operations to the sea. In the June of the 
following year a French squadron arrived 
in the Indian ocean, under the command of 
La Bourdonnais, who had equipped the ships 
with great difficulty at the Mauritius; and 
when afterwards dismantled by a hurricane, 
had refitted them at Madagascar. An inde- 
efeive action took place between .the rival 
fleets, after which the French commander 
proceeded to Pondicherry, and there re- 
quested a supply of cannon, wherewith to 
attack Madras. The hearty co-operation of 
Dupleix and his counqU was, at this mo- 
ment, of the highest importance.; but 
jealousy of the renown which would attend 
the success of the enterprise, induced 
them to receive the solicitations of their 
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colleague with haughty and insulting in- 
difference. La Bourdonnais, already se- 
verely tried by the miserable unfitness of 
the greater portion of his crews, consisting 
of sailors for the first time at sea, and 
soldiers who needed instruction how to fire i 
I a musket their inefficiency increased by I 
I sickness,, by which he was himself almost 
I prostrated had now to struggle against the 
aggravating tone adopted towards him by 
I those to whom he looked for aid and sym- 
I I pathy. Under these circumstances, he be- 
I [ haved with singular discretion and forbear- 
ance, and having at length obtained a scaixty 
I reinforcement of guns, set sail for Madras, 

, against which place he commenced opera- 
[ tions on the 3rd of September, 1746.* 

; The fortifications of the city had been 
I neglected, owing to the financial embarrass- 
! ment of the E. I. Cy. There was little 
I ammunition in store, and the soldiers 
: were few, and of a very indifferent descrip- 
I tion. The total number of Europeans in 
the settlement did not exceed 300, and of 
I these about two-thirds were included in the 
garrison. As might be expected, no very 
I determined resistance was offered. The 
, town was bombarded for several days, and 
four or five of the inhabitants were killed by 
the explosion of shells, after which a capitu- 
lation was agreed upon, by virtue of which 
the assailants entered Madras as victors, 
without the loss of a single man, but on the 
express condition that the settlement should 
be restored on easy and honourable terras. 

I This arrangement was in strict accordance 
with the instructions laid down by the 
French directors, who expressly forbade 
the extension of territory until their exist- 
ing settlements should be more firmly esta- 
blished, and ordered their servants, in the 
event of capturing the possessions of any 
j foreign foe, to abide by the alternative of de- 
j struction or a ransom. The very day of 
I the surrender of Madras, a messenger, dis- 


patched for more expedition on a camel, 
arnved at Pondicherry with a letter from 
Anwar-oo-deen, expressing his great sur- 
prise at the conduct of the French in at- 
tacking Madras, and threatening to send an 
army there if the siege were not immediately 
raised. Dupleix returned a deceitful an- 
swer promising that the tovra, if taken, 
should be surrendered to the nabob, with 
hberty to make favourable terms with the 
Jiughsh for the restitution of so valuable a 
possession. Meanwhile, La Bourdonnais, 
relying on his own commission, proceeded 
to arrange the treaty of surrender without 
regard to the remonstrances or threats of 
Dupleix, who, notwithstanding the recent 
assurance given by him to the nabob, now 
insisted that Madras should be either re- 
tained as a French settlement, or razed to 
the ground. Three men-of-war arrived at 
this period at Pondicherry; and, thus in- 
creased, says Orme, the French force was 
sufficient to have conquered the rest of 
the British settlements in Hindoostan.^'f 
La Bourdonnais had resolved on making the 
attempt, but his plans were contravened by 
Dupleix ; and after much time having been 
wasted in disputes regarding the evacuation 
of Madras, a storm came on which materially 
injured the fleet, and compelled its brave com- 
mander to return in haste, before the change 
of the monsoon, to his own government at j 
the Mauritius, t without staying to complete I 
the shipment of tlie seized goods, which was ! 
to be followed by the restoration of the | 
town. The machinations of Dupleix had i 
thus succeeded in thwarting the views he 
ought^ to have promoted, and at the same 
time in acquiring an important addition of 
1,200 trained men, left behind in conse- 
quence of the damage dene to the squadron 
by the late tempest : accessions of strength 
were also received from other quarters, which 
raised the number of European troops at 
Pondicherry, in all, to about 3,000 men. 


The forces destined for the siege cotnprisej 
about 1,100 Europeans, 400 sepoys, and 400 Mada 
gascar Wacks; 1,700 or 1,800 European mariner 
remained to guard the ships.— (Orme, i,, 67.) 
t Military TransacHonSy i., 73. 

+ Frob tlience La Bourdonnais retunifed to Franci 
10 vindicate himself from the complaints preferred bi 
family of Dupleix, aoxofi pf whom being inti- 
mately connected with the E. 1. Cy., had warrah 
espoused^ Ae quarrel o£ their relative against hit 
^ore worthy adversary. He took his passage in 8 
bip belonging to Holland, which, in consequence oi 
rne declaration of war, was forced into an English 
laniour. 1 he distinguished passengerwas recognised: 
hi8 conduct at Madras procured him an honour- 


able reception ; and the proposition of an East India 
director to become surety for him in person and 
property, was declined by government, on the ground 
that the word of La Bourdonnais was alone suffi- 
cient. I his circumstance may have served to soothe 
the bitter trials which awaited his arrival in France. 

He was thrown into the Bastile, and remained in that 
terrible state prison for three years ; at the expira- 
tion of which time his published vindication, sup- 
ported by authentic documents, manifested not only 
the injustice of the charges brought against him, but 
also the ardour and ability of his services. Though 
liberated, he appears to have obtained no redress, and i i 
did not long survive his acquittal, which took place I 
when he was about fifty-three years of age. 
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These additions were needed to combat 
the force dispatched by Anwar-oo-deen for 
the recapture of Madras^ so soon as he per- 
ceived the hollowness of the professions by 
which he had been induced to violate his 
pledge to the English, of compelling the 
French to abstain from hostile proceedings 
throughout the Carnatic. 

An army, commanded by the son of the 
nabob, invested Madras, and made some 
clumsy attempts to imitate the proceedings 
which had proved successful in the previous 
instance. The French encountered them 
with a greatly inferior numerical force ; but 
the skilful and rapid management of their 
artillery, abundantly compensated for this 
disproportion, and enabled them to acquire a 
decisive victory. The event is memorable, 
as marking the commencement of a new 
phase of Indian history. The triumplis of 
the Portuguese were, for the most part, two 
centuries old : of late years Europeans had 
bowed submissively before the footstool of 
Mogul arrogance ; and the single attempt of 
the English (in 1 686) to obtain independent 
power, had only reduced them to a yet 
more humiliating position. The utter in- 
ability of unwieldy and ill-disciplined masses 
to contend with compact bodies of well- 
trained troops, was a fact which the French 
had again brought to light, together with 
another of equal importance — namely, the 
facility with which natives might be enrolled 
among the regular troops, and the reliance 
to be placed upon them. Already there 
were four or five disciplined companies at 
Pondicherry ; but the English had not yet 
adopted a similar procedure. Dupleix fol- 
lowed up the defeat of the nabob^s force, 
by declaring the treaty witli the English 
annulled, and giving orders for the seizure 
of every article of property belonging to 
the unfortunate inhabitants, excepting their 
personal clothes, the movables of their 
houses, and the jewels of the women — com- 1 
mands which were executed with avaricious 
exactness. The governor and leading persons 
were carried prisoners to Pondicherry, and 
thcr6 exhibited before the native public in a 
species of triumph. 

Fort St. David, twelve miles south of 
Pondicherry, next became an object of am- 
bition, and a body of 1,700 men, mostly 
Europeans, was dispatched for the attack 
of its garrison, which, including refugees 
from Madras, comprehended no more than 
200 Europeans and 100 Topasses.' The un- 
expected advance of a large force, sent by 


Anwar-oo*deen to the relief of the fort, 
took the French by surprise while resting 
from a fatiguing march, and exulting in the 
prospect of an easy prey. They retreated 
at once, with the loss of twelve Europeans 
killed and 120 wounded. An attempt was 
next made upon the native town of Cuddalore, 
which was situated about a mile from Fort St. 
David, and inhabited by the principal Indian 
merchants, and by many natives in the em- 
ployment of the company. Five hundred 
men were embarked in boats, with orders 
to enter the river and attack the open quarter 
of the town at daybreak. But on this, as 
in the case of the fleet of La Bourdonnais, 
the tiir])ulence of the elements preserved 
the English from the assault of their 
foes : the wind rose, and the raging surf 
forbade the prosecution of the hostile enter- 
prise. 

Dupleix, finding that he could not expect 
to cope successfully with the united strength 
of the nabob and the English, directed 
all his powers of intrigue and cajolery to 
break off their alliance ; and at length suc- 
ceeded, by exaggerated representations of 
the accessions of force received and ex- 
pected by the French, in inducing the vacil- 
j lating nabob to forsake the garrison of Fort 
St. David, w'ho were described as a con- 
j temptible handful of men, abandoned even 
by their own countrymen to destruction. 
The falsity of this last assertion was proved 
at a critical moment; for just as a French 
force had succeeded in overcoming the re- 
sistance offered to their crossing the river, 
and were marching on the apparently de- 
voted town, an English fleet was seen ap- 
proaching the roadstead, upon which the 
assailants hastily rccrossed the river and 
returned to Pondicherry. 

In January, 1748, Major Lawrence arrived 
in India with authority over the whole of 
the company's forces. In the following 
year, the addition of a squadron dis- 
patched under the command of Admiral 
Boscawen,* rendered their fleet more for- 
midable than any previously assembled by 
a single European power in India. Dupleix 
trembled; the nabob would, he feared, again 
change sides, so soon as the superior strength 
of the enemy should be manifest, and the 
French settlements be cut off from supplies 
both by sea and land. The English, on 
their part, hurried on the operations of 

• Consisting of ten ships of the royal navy, and 
eleven belonging to the conyjany, carrying stores, 
and troops to the amount of 1,400 men. 
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Boscawen, nothing doubting by the capture 
of Pondicherry, to retaliate the heavy sacri- 
fice attendant on the loss of Madras * Their 
expectations were disappointed. Major Law- 
rence was taken prisoner during the assault 
of the little fort of Ariancopang, two miles 
to the south-west of Pondicherry ; and when, 
after much valuable time spent in acquiring 
and occupying this position, the admiral ad- 
vanced upon the city, ignorance of the loca- 
lity, disease in the camp, and probably also 
the unfitness of the brave and active sea- 
captain to direct the complicated proceed- 
ings of a land attack, resulted in the raising 
of the siege by the fiat of a council of war, 
assembled thirty-one days after the opening 
of the trenehes. The rejoicings of Duplcix 
at this unlooked-for triumph, were, as might 
be expected, boastful in the extreme. He 
sent letters to the diflerent neighbouring 
rulers, and even to the Great Mogul him- 
self, informing them of the formidable 
assault which he had repulsed, and received 
in return high compliments on his prowess 
and on the military genius of his nation, which 
was now generally regarded as far superior 
to that of the English. II is schemes were, 
however, contravened by a clause in the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in which the 
French government agreed to restore Ma- 
dras; and this stipulation was enforced, 
notwithstanding the expense incurred by him 
in strengthening a possession obtained by a 
glaring breach of faith. On reoccupying 
their ancient settlement, the English like- 
wise established themselves at St. Thomas, 
or Meliapoor, a town mostly inhabited by 
the descendants of the ancient Christians, 
whom the imperious Portuguese archbishop 
and viceroy Menezes had, with the aid of 
the Holy Inquisition,^^ brouglit into com- 
pulsory submission to the Romish pontiff. 
Since then it had sunk into obscurity, and 
would hardly have excited the notice of any 
European power, had not its position with 
regard to Madras, from which it was but 
four miles distant, enabled the ever-intrigu- 
ing Dupleix to gain from the Romish priests 
much important information regarding the 
state of that settlement, St. Thomas was 
therefore occupied by the English, and the 
obnoxious portion of the inhabitants ordered 
to withdraw. 

While these events were taking place in 
the Madras presidency, that of Bombay, 

• That event entailed a loss of £180,000 on the 
company. — (Auber’s British Power in India^ i., 48.) 
t Mill’s .RriYtsA India, iii., 83, (edited by Wilson.) 
t At Surat, for instance, in addition to tho fixed 

and the inferior but independent one of 
Calcutta, enjoyed tranquillity. Ali Verdi 
Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, had con- 
sistently maintained the determination at 
first expressed by Anwar- oo-deen, in the 
Carnatic, of compelling the hostile nations to 
keep the peace in his dominions. At the 
same time he exacted from both parties con- 
tributions, in return for the protection which 
he bestowed. The sums demanded from 
the English are stated t as not exceeding 
£100,01)0, which, considering the heavy ex- 
penses incurred in repelling Mahratta in- 
roads, cannot be deemed immoderate. 

The restoration of peace between their 
respective governments left the servants of 
the rival companies in India no pretence 
for continuing hostilities on any national 
ground. But extensive military prepara- 
tions had been made : nothing but a casus 
belli was wanting; and it was not to be 
supposed that the commanders of consider- 
able bodies of troops, who, having been 
levied, must be paid and fed, would wil- 
lingly keep them in idleness for so slight 
a reason. The quarrels of neighbouring 
states afforded a ready pretext for armed 
interference, arid ofiered to both French 
and Euglisli the immediate advantage of 
remunerative employment for spare force, 
together with the prospect of establishing 
a degree of independent, if not paramount 
authority, which might enable the factories 
to withhold the large sums it had been 
heretofore found necessary to pay to local 
officials, in order to secure the enjoyment 
of the privileges conceded by imperial 
firmauns.j: Neither party showed much 

anxiety about the character or claims of the 
candidates under whose banners they took 
post, the scarcely disguised motive being — 
how best to serve themselves and weaken 
their rivals. Indeed, at this period, power 
in the Deccan had so greatly fallen into tho 
hands of usurpers, that had the Europeans 
really desired to support no pretensions 
save such as were strictly legitimate, they 
must have commenced by setting aside 
almost the whole of the claimants who now 
pressed upon their notice. But this ad- 
mission cannot exculpate the English from 
the heavy charge of indiscretion and vena- 
lity — in first unsheathing the sword against 
a sovereign with whom they had long carried 
on a friendly correspondence, and then sufier- 
custom dues of 3| per cent., no less a sum than 
1,365,450 rupees are stated, in the records of the 

E. I. Company, as having been paid from 1661 to 

1683, simply to facilitate business. 
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CHARACTER AND EARLY EXPLOITS OF ROBERT CLIVE. 


ing themselves to be bought off from the 
cause they had unsuccessfully advocated. 
The case was simply this : Syajec, the 
ex-rajah of Tanjore [see p. 252), craved their 
assistance to regain the throne from which he 
had been driven by his half-brother, Pertab 
Sing. He declared that the people were well- 
affected towards him, and promised, in the 
event of success, to bestow upon the English 
the territory of Dcvicotta — a position ren- 
dered valuable by its proximity to the mouth 
of the river Coleroon, which was considered 
to offer advantages, as a harbour, beyond any 
other situation between Masulipatam and 
Cape Comorin. His solicitations produced 
two attempts for the invasion of Tanjore. 
The first by Captain Cope, undertaken 
with a view to the re-establishment of 
Syajec, proved a complete failure. The 
second, led by Major Tiawrence, succeeded in | 
the object for wliicli it was expressly de- 
signed — the capture of Devicotta — owing, 
under Providence, to the ingenuity and 
dauntless bravery of a common ship’s carpeii - 
ter* and — Lieutenant Robert Clive. 'Phis 
name, destined to stand first in a long line 
of Anglo-Indian conquerors, was then borne 
by a young man whose previous career 
afforded small promise of usefulness, though 
fraught with evidences of misdirected energy. 

Some twelve years before the siege of Devi- 
cotta, the inhabitants of Market-Dray ton, 
Shropshire, had viewed with terror the 
exploits of the audacious son of a neigli- 
bouring squire.f On one occasion they 
beheld the daring boy climb the lofty 
church steeple, and quietly take his seat 
on a projecting stone spout near the summit, 
fashioned in the form of a dragon's head, 
from whence he desired to obtain a smooth 
stone, for the pleasure of Hinging it to the 
ground. At home the youth was noted for 
an immoderate love of fighting, and for a 
fierce and imperious temper; out of doors 
he displayed the same propensities by form- 

I iug the idle lads of the town into a preda- 
tory army, and extorting a tribute of pence 
and trifling articles from the shopkeepers, 

I guaranteeing them, in return, from broken 

I ♦ The fort of Dcvicotta was situated on a marshy 

I shore covered with wood, and surrounded by the 
Tanjore army. Tlic English batteries were erected 
on the opposite side of the river, and after three 
days’ firing a breach wns effected ; but before ad- 
vantage could be taken of it, a broad and rapid 
stream had to be crossed in the face of the 
enemy. This was done by means of a raft, sufficient 
to contain 400 men, constructed by the carpenter, 
John Moore. The last difficulty- -how to get the raft 


windows and the effects of other mis- | 
chievous tricks. The character of an ex- I 
cecdingly naughty boy accompanied Bob j 
Clive from school to school, including the 
celebrated London seminary of the Mer- 
chant Taylor's Company. One of his early 
masters, it is said, had the sagacity to 
prophesy that the self-willed, iron-nerved 
child would, if he lived to be a man, and 
had opportunity to exert his talents, 'make a i 
great figure in the world ; but this was an ' 
exception to the general opinion formed of i i 
his slender parts and headstrong temper; 1 I 
and his family, seeing no good prospect for | | 
him at home, procured for the lad, when in ] i 
his eighteenth year, a writership in the ser- | 
vice of the E. I. Company, and shipped him ; i 
off, to make a fortune or to die of a fever." J 
For some time after the arrival of Clive j 
at Madras, the former alternative appeared i 
highly improbable. The ship in which be I 
sailed was detained for nine months at the 1 
Brazils, and the young writer expended all | 
his ready-money, but picked up, in return, j 
a knowledge of the Portuguese language, ! 
which proved useful to him in after-life. | 
The salaries of the junior servants were | 
then barely sufficient for their maintenance, i | 
Clive, who it may be readily imagined was I 
no economist, soon became involved in 
debt; and this circumstance, combined with 
his isolated position and uncongenial em- 
ployment (in superintending the taking of j 
stock, making advances to weavers, shipping 
cargoes, and guarding the monopoly of his 
employers against the encroachments of pri- 
vate traders), aggravated by the depressing 
influence of a tropical climate, so affected 
a mind unsupported by religious prin- 
ciple, that the rash youth, in one of the 
wayward, moody fits to which he was all his 
life subject, made an ineffectual attempt 
at self-destruction. A fellow-clerk entered 
his room (in Writers' -buildings) imme- 
diately after, and was requested to take up 
a pistol which lay at hand, and fire it out 
of the window. He did so , and Clive 
sprang up, exclaiming — ‘'Well, I am re- 
served for something; that pistol I have 

across — he removed by swimming the stream by 
night and fastening a rope to a tree, unperceived by ' 
the foe, whose attention was diverted from the spot 
by the well-directed manoeuvres of the artillery. The 
troops were disembarked on the opposite bank. 

t A landed proprietor, who practised the law, and 
resided on a small estate which had been enjoyed 
by his family since the twelfth century. 

I T. B. Macaulay’s brilliant critioue on Malcolm's 
Life of Lord Clive. — {^Critical andllistortcalLseciys.) 
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twice snapped at my own head/^ * He was 
reserved for many things which the world 
calls great and glorious, and even (by a 
strange perversion of the terra) heroic ; but 
his earthly career was not the less destined to 
terminate by the very act which he had 
once been specially held back from accom- 
plishing. That act even worldlings brand 
with the name of moral cowardice ; while be- 
lievers in revealed religion view it as the last 
and deepest offence man can commit against 
I his Maker, In the case of Clive, such 
a termination of life was rendered pecu- 
liarly remarkable by his previous frequent 
and extraordinary escapes from perishing 
by violence. 

On the capture of Madras, in 1716, he, 
with others, gave his parole on becoming a 
prisoner of war, not to attempt escape ; but 
the breach of faith committed by Dupleix 
I was considered by many of the captives to 
I justify their infraction of the pledge given 
I I to M. dc la Bourdonnais ; and Clive fled by 
j , night to Fort St, David, disguised in dress 
: I and complexion as a Mussulman. Con- 
I tinned hostilities afforded him an opportu- 
nity of quitting the store-room for the camp ; 

I and Major Lawrence, perceiving the military 
1 ability of the young aspirant, gave him an 
ensign^s commission, which, after the unsuc- 
cessful attack of Pondicherry, in 1748, was 
j exchanged for that of a lieutenant. At De- 
i vicotta he was, at his own solicitation, 
j suflered to lead a storming party, consisting 
j of a platoon of thirty-four Europeans and a 
body of sepoys. Of the Europeans only 
four survived ; but the determination of their 
leader, and the orderly advance of the se- ! 
i poys, checked the opposition of the Tanjore 
i horse, and gave the signal for the advance of 
I Major Lawrence with his whole strength, 

I which was speedily followed by the capture 
j of the fort. 

I A treaty of peace was soon entered into 
' with the rajah, Pertab Sing, by which the 
English were guaranteed in the possession 
i of Devicotta, with a territory of the annual 
value of 9,000 pagodas, on condition of 
! their renouncing the cause of Syajee, and 
guaranteeing to secure his person so as to 

* Sir John Malcolm states, that in 1749, three 
years after this event, Clive liad a severe attack of 
nervous fever, which rendered necessary “ the con- 
stant presence of an attendant and he adds, that 
even after his recovery, the oppression on his spirits 
frequently returned.”— (Jfemofrs, i., pp. 69-70.) 

t Madame JDupleix is described in the Life of^ 
j Clive as a creole, born and educated in Bengal | but j 
her parentage is not stated. The Christian name | 


prevent any further attempts on the throne of 
his brother — a service for which 4,000 rupees, 
or about £400, were to be paid annually. 
The English had been completely misled 
by the statements of Syajee respecting his 
prospects of success ; but still, this treatment 
of a person whom they had been endea- 
vouring to re-establisli as a legitimate ruler, 
was highly discreditable. It is even said, 
that the unfortunate prince would have been 
delivered into the hands of his enemies, but 
for the lively remonstrances of Admiral Bos- 
cawen. As it was, he found means to make 
bis escape, though not to recover his throne. 

In the meantime the French were engaged 
in transactions of more importance. They 
had far higher objects in view than any 
yet aimed at by the English, and their 
plans were more deeply laid. Dupleix, by 
means of his wifc,t had obtained considerable 
acquaintance with the intrigues of various 
Mussulman and Hindoo princes ; and this 
knowledge had afforded him material assist- 
ance on more than one occasion. The 
disturbed state of the Carnatic now offered 
a favourable opening for his ambition. The 
protracted life of the old nizam was fast 
approaching its termination ; and the nomi- 
nal viceroyalty, but actual sovereignty, of 
the Mogul provinces in the Deccan would, 
it was easy to forsec, speedily become an 
* object of contest to his five sons. The 
cause of Anwar-oo-deen, himself almost a 
centenarian, would not therefore be likely 
to meet with cfiicierit support from his 
legitimate superiors ; while among the people 
a very strong desire existed for the restora- 
I tion of the family of Sadut Oollah. The 
I natural heir was the remaining son of Sufder 
Ali, but his tender age forbade the idea of 
placing him at the head of a confederacy 
which needed a skilful and determined 
leader. Murtezza Ali (governor of Vellore), 
though wealthy and powerful, was deemed 
too treacherous and too cowardly to be 
trusted. The only relative possessed of 
sufficient reputation, as a general, to direct 
an attempt for tlie subversion of the power 
of Anwar-oo-deen, was Chunda Sahib. 
The utter absence of principle manifested 

Jeanne, she converted into the Persian appella- 
tion of Jan Begum (the princess Jeanne.) Her 
intimate acquaintance with the native languages, 
joined to a talent for intrigue little inferior to that 
of Dupleix himself, enabled her to establish a very 
efficient system of “espionage.” At the time of the 
French capture of Madi-as, and the attempts on Fort 
St. David by the English, the Indian interpreter 
was found to nave carried on a regular correspondence 
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in liis seizure of Trichinopoly,* did not pre- 
vent him from being “esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in 
the Carnatic/^t uniting in every military 
enterprise, “the spirit of a volunteer with 
the liberality of a prince.'^! On him Dupleix 
had early fixed his eyes as a fit coadjutor ; 
and throughout his protracted imprison- 
ment at Sattara, had contrived to keep up 
an intimate connexion with him, through 
the medium of his wife and family, who 
had taken refuge in Pondicherry — Madame 
Dupleix acting as interpreter ; and at the 
same time corrcp ponding, in the name of 
her husband, with various chiefs likely to 
prove useful in the coming struggle. At 
length all things seemed ripe for the enter- 
prise. Through the intervention of Dupleix, 
the release of Chunda Sahib was effected in 
the early part of the year 1748, by means 
of a ransom of seven lacs of rupees 
(j 670,000.) The nizam died shortly after ; 
and notwithstanding the prior claims of his 
numerous sons, another competitor for the 
succession arose in the person of a grand- 
son, the child of a favourite daughter. 
With the young adventurer (generally known 
by his title of Moozuffer Jung),§ Chunda 
Sahib hastened to form an alliance, and in- 
duced him to commence operations in the 
Carnatic, Dupleix assisted the confederates 
with a body of 400 Europeans, 100 Kafirs, 
and 1,^00 sepoys; and French valour and 
discipline mainly contributed to bring the 
storming of Araboor (a fort fifty miles west of 
Arcot) to a successful issue. Anwar-oo-deen 
was slain at the extraordinary age of 107 lunar 
years; his eldest son taken prisoner; and 
his second son, Mohammed Ali, with the 
wreck of the army, escaped to Trichinopoly, of 
which place he was governor. The victorious 
leaders marched in triumph to Arcot, and j 
then to Pondicherry, from whence (after in- j 
creasing the limits and revenues of that set- ! 
tlcment by the grant of eighty-one villages) 
they proceeded against Tanjore. It would 
have been unquestionably better policy to 
have advanced at once upon Trichinopoly ; 

with ]Madame Dupleix in the Malabar tongue. He 
and a Hindoo accomplice were tried, found guilty, 
and hanged. — (Malcolm’s i., 21 ; Orme’s Mili- 
tary Transactions^ i., 88.) 

* Sec p. 252. In atklition to the facts already 
stated, it may he noticed, as enhancing the perfidy of 
Chunda Sahib, that one means adopted by him to set 
aside any misgivings on the part of the ranee of 
Trichinopoly, was by swearing that his troops, if 
secretly admitted within the citndtd, should be em- 
ployed solely for the confirmation of her authority. 


but supplies of money were urgently needed, 
and the known wealth of the rajah of Tan- 
jore would, it was believed, compensate for 
the delay. The Tanjorine proved more than 
a match for his enemies in cunning, though 
inferior to them in force. Although at 
length compelled to pay a certain sum, 
claimed as arrears of tribute to the Mogul 
empire, and likewise in compensation for 
the expenses incurred in attacking him, the 
rajah continued to procrastinate in every 
possible manner, — one day sending, as part of 
the stipulated contribution, old and obsolete 
coins, such as he knew required long and 
tedious examination; another time, jewels 
and precious stones, the value of which it 
was still more difficult to detcrmiuc. Chunda 
Sahib saw the drift of these artifices ; but the 
want of funds induced him to bear with them 
until the end of the year (1749) arrived, and 
with it intelligence of the approach of a con- 
siderable array under the command of Nazir 
Jung, II the second son of the late nizam. 

The allies, struck with consternation, pre- 
cipitately retreated to Pondicherry, harassed 
by a body of Mahrattas. Dupleix exerted all 
his energies to reanimate their spirits ; lent 
them £50,000, and increased the h’rench 
contingent to 2,000 Europeans ; but, doubt- 
ing greatly the ultimate success of the cause 
wliich he had so sedulously promoted, he 
sought to be prqparcd for any turn of cir- 
cumstances, by opening a secret communica- 
tion with Nazir Jung. In this treacherous 
attempt he failed, the prince having pre- 
viously formed an alliance with tlic English. 

On hearing of the defeat and death of 
Auwar-oo-deen, Nazir Jung had marched 
towards the Carnatic, where he was speedily 
joined by Mohammed Ali, son of the late 
nabob, and at the same time he sent to ask 
I assistance from the English at Fort St. 
David. They were already filled with 
alarm at the part taken by the French in 
the recent hostilities, but possessed no 
authority from the Court of Directors to 
engage anew in the perils and expenses of 
any military undertaking. The result of 

This false oath he took on a false Koran— that is, on 
a brick enveloped in one of the splendid coverings 
used by Mohammedans to wrap round the volume 
they revere as divinely inspired. — (Colonel Wilks* 
History of Mmoor^ i., 250.) 

t Orme’s Military Ti'ansactions, i., 119. 

X Wilks* History of Mysoor^ i., 250. 

§ Victorious in War, H Triumphant in War, 

^ Viile “Vindication,” entitled Memoir e pour Hur 
pUix ; also Mimoire .centre Dupleix, published by the 
directory of the Fr. E. L. Cy.; quoted by Mill, iii., 105. 
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the Tanjore enterprise was not encouragiu«- • 
the attempt to reinstate Syajee had proved 
a complete failure ; and Pertab Sing, by the 
cession of Devicotta, had bought them off, 
as he might have done a body of Mahrattas] 
—not so much from fear of their power, as 
because he expected a more dangerous 'as- 
sault on the side of Chunda Sahib and the 
Preiich. It was evidently no honest desire 
for peace which dictated the miserable half 
measures adopted by the Madras presidency. 
Altliough Admiral Boscawen offered to re- 
main if his presence should be formally de- 
manded, he was suffered to depart with the 
j fleet and troops. A force of 120 Europeans 
was sent to Mohammed Ali ; and the report 
of the powerful army and extensive re- 
sources* of Nazir Jung induced them to 
send Major Lawrence, with GOO Europeans, 
to fight under so promising a standard. The 
j rival armies, with their respective European 
I allies, approached within skirmishing dis- 
i tance of one another, and an engagement 
I seemed close at hand, when thirteen French 
I officers, discontented with the remuneration 
they had received for the attack on Tanjore, 

! threw up their commissions; andM.d'Anteuil, 
i panic-struck by this mutinous conduct, rc- 
! treated, with the remainder of the troops 
I under his command, to Pondicherry, accom- 
j panied by Cliunda Sahib, while Moozufler 
I Jung,t having received the most solemn as- 
I suranccs of good treatment, threw himself 
upon the mercy of his uncle, ])y whom he 
i was immediately placed in irons. 

! Nazir Jung, relieved from immediate 
, peril, took no thought for the future; but 
: at once resigned his whole time to the jdca- 
surcs of the harem and the chase. The only 

* Nazir Junp; was at Boorlianpoor, in command of 
: the army, at the time of the dcatli of his father; this 
m-cnmstance favoured his attempt at hecomin;,^ su- 
bahdar of the Beccan, to the exclusion of his eldest 
hrotlier, Ghazl-oo-deen, who, he asserted, liad freely 
icsigned his jireten.sions, being satisfied with the im- 
; poitiint position he held in the court of Delhi — a 
s>tat«'ment which was wholly false. Ghazi-oo-deen 
was by no means inclined to make any such renuncia- 
tion, and had in justice notliing to renounce, the 
};overnment of the southern provinces being still, at 
least in form, an njipointment in the gift of the em- 
lieror. Mohammed Ali’s claim to the government of 
tne Carnatic (urged, in the first instance, to the exclu- 
sion of his elder bi other, the only legitimate son of 
Anwar-oo-deen) was based on the bare grounds that 
INizam-ool-Moolk had promised, and Nazir Jung 
would confirm to him the possession of a patrimony 
winch had been in his family just five years. This 
" l-ke “ rightful cause” maintained by English 
'a our in the field, and contended for, in many 
'olumes of iiolitical controversy, during a prolonged 
paper warfare. The French, on their part, upheld 
2 M 


lival he feared (Ghazi-oo-deen) was fully 
employed in the intrigues of the Delhi court ; 
the otlier three brothers were held in close 
confinement at Arcot; and the indolent 
prmcc, ill the haughtiness of imaginary 
security, treated with disdain the claims of 
those ^ho liad joined him in tlic hour of 
danger. The experience of past time might 
have borne witness that Mogul rulers liad 
seldom offended their turbulent Patau fol- 
lowers with impunity; yet Nazir Jung now 
behaved towards his father^s old officers ftlio 
nabobs of Kudapa, Kurnoul, and Savanoor) 
as if they had been mere feudatories, who 
as a matter of course had rallied around his 
standard, instead of what they undoubtedly 
were— adventurers who had hazarded their 
lives for the chance of bettering their for- 
tunes. The expectations of the Englisli 
were equally disappointed by the refusal of 
a tract of territory near Madras, the pro- 
mised reward of their assistance; and Major 
Jjawrence quitted the camp in disgust. 
Dupleix and Chunda Sahib soon learned the 
state of affairs, and hastened to take ad- 
vantage of it botli by force and stratagem. 
Masulipatam and the pagoda of Trivadi (fif- 
teen miles west of Fort St. David) were cap- 
tured; the fort of Jinjee, deemed almost in- 
accessible, was attacked by the famous 
French commander Bussy, and the huge 
insulated rock on which it stands, stormed 
to the very summit. The boldness of the 
attempt, and especially its being commenced 
at midnight, seems to have paralysed the 
energies of its superstitious defenders; and 
even the victors, in contemplating the natural 
strength of the ])lacc, were astonished at 
their success. Nazir Jung alarmed, entered 

with all the zeal of sclf-interi'st, both with the sword 
and the pen, the claims of the rival candidates. 
The pretensions of Moozufler Jungiested on the will 
of his giandfather, A\hich his adversaries declared to 
bo a forgciy; but if a veritable doeununt, it was un- 
lawful as regarded the ernpeior. and unjust in setting 
aside the natural heiis. The sole plea urged by 
Chunda Sahib, was the will of Moozufler Jung that lie 
should be nabob. 'I'he fact was, neither English, nor 
French had an) justification for interference in hostili- 
ties which weic mere Inals of strength among bands of 
Mohammedan usurpers; and the subsequent conduct 
of both parties in setting up pageants, because it was 
inexpedient for them to upjiear as piineipals, is 
nothing more than an additional jiroof that politicians, 
as a class, agree everywhere in receiving diplomacy 
and duplicity as convertible terms, maintaining, how- 
ever, as much as possible, the semblance of honesty 
in deference to the feeling which our Creator seems 
to have implanted in the mind of almost every com- 
munity — that the public safety is intimately connected 
with the integrity of those who bear rule, 
t This name is sometimes mis-spelt Mirzapha. 
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into negotiations with Dupleix. The French 
deputies used their admission to his camp as 
a means of treacherously intriguing with the 
disaffected nobles. Major Lawrence heard 
of the conspiracy, and endeavoured to convey 
a warning to the subahdar at a public au- 
dience; but the interpreter employed dared 
not venture a declaration which might cost 
him his life, and the important information 
was withheld from fear of the vizier, who 
was falsely reported to be involved in the plot. 
The etiquette which prevented any direct 
communication with the subahdar, either 
verbally or by writing, is given as a sufficient 
reason for no determined effort to that effect 
having been made.* * * § Nazir Jung continued, 
to the last moment, utterly unsuspicious of 
danger. He ratified the treaty with the 
French, and sent it to Pondicherry. They 
advanced against him from Jinjee the very 
next day; and the prince, while manfully 
striving to animate his troops to repel what 
he termed the mad attempt of a parcel of 
drunken Europeans,’^ t '^^as shot through 
the heart by the nabob of Kudapa. The 
army learned the fate of their late ruler by 
the sight of his head fixed on a pole, and 
were with little difficulty induced to transfer 
their services to his nephew Moozuffer Jung, 
who now, released from captivity, became 
the gaoler of his three uncles. Dupleix was 
appointed governor of the Mogul possessions 
on the coast of Coromandel, from the river 
Kristna to Cape Comorin, t andChunda Sahib 
his deputy at Arcot. The installation of the 
subahdar was performed at Pondicherry 
with much pomp. Salutes were fired from 
the batteries, and Te Deum sung in the 
churches. Dupleix, dressed in the garb of a 
Mussulman of the highest rank, entered the 
city in the same palanquin with Moozuffer 
Jung ; and, in the pageant which followed, 
took precedence of every other noble. The 
rank of a munsubdar of 7,000 horse was con- 
ferred upon him, with permission to bear on 
his banners the insignia of 'Hhe fish''§ — a dis- 
tinction among the Moguls equivalent to the 
coveted blue ribbon’^ of the English court. 
Honours and emoluments could be obtained 
only by his intervention: the new ruler would 

• Major Lawrence perhaps disbelieved the report, 
otherwise hia conduct was supine and neglectful. 

t Orme’a Military TranmetionSi i., 166. 

X Masulipatam and its dependencies were ceded 
to the French E. I. Cy., with other territories, valued 
by them at £38,000 per ann., but, according to 
Orme. the revenues were considerably overstated. 

§ The or figure of a fish four feet long, in 

copper-gilt, carried on the point of a spear. 


not even peruse a petition, unless indorsed 
by the hand of Dupleix. 

The triumph of the ambitious. Frenchman, 
though brilliant, was soon disturbed. The 
chiefs, by whose perfidy the revolution had 
been accomplished, demanded the fulfilment 
of the extravagant promises made to them 
while the prince, now on the throne, lay 
bound in fetters. Dupleix endeavoured to 
bring about an arrangement; and, as an 
incitement to moderation, affected to relin- 
quish all claim to share in the treasure 
seized upon the assassination of Nazir Jung, 
notwithstanding which he received no less 
than £200,000 in money, besides many va- 
luable jewels. (I The offers made to the tur- 
bulent nobles were, however, so very large, 
that if (as would appear) really accepted and 
carried out, it is difficult to account for the 
rapidity with which they again broke forth 
into open revolt.^ After lulling all suspicions 
by a semblance of contentment, accompanied 
by oaths of allegiance sworn on the Koran, 
the chiefs watched their opportunity ; and, 
during the march of the army to Golconda, 
suddenly took possession of an important 
pass, and, supported by their numerous fol- 
lowers, opposed the advancing force. The 
steady fire of the French artillery soon cleared 
the way; but Moozuffer Jung, furious at find- 
ing himself menaced with the fate of his 
uncle, by the same double-dyed traitors, 
rushed upon the peril he had nearly escaped, 
by distancing his attendants in a reckless 
pursuit of the fugitive nabob of Kurnoul, 
whom he overtook and challenged to single 
combat. The elephants were driven close to 
each other; and the sword of Moozuffer 
Jung was uplifted to strike, when the javelin 
of his opponent pierced his brain. A moment 
later, and the victor was surrounded and cut 
to pieces : one of his fellow-conspirators had 
already perished in a similar manner ; the 
third quitted the field mortally wounded. 

What were the French to do now for a 
puppet adapted by circumstances for the part 
of subahdar ? No time could be spared for 
deliberation : a few hours, and the hetero- 
geneous multitudes of which Indian armies 
consist, would, under their respective leaders, 

Jj Moozuffer Jung distributed £60,000 among the 
officers and men engaged at Jinjee, and paid an 
equal sum into the treasury of the French company, 
in compensation for the expenses of the war. 

^ Orme asserts, that besides various minor con- 
cessions, the Patan nobles were promised by Dupleix 
one-half the money found in the treasury of Nazir 
Jun^, which, in a subsequent page, is stated at two 
million sterling . — {Military Transactions, i., 160-’2.) 
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after dividing the spoil of their late master, 
disperse in search of a new paymaster ; and, 
with them, would vanish the advantages 
gained by the murder of Nazir Jung. Bussy, 
the commander-in-chief, was no less bold 
and ready-witted than the absent Dupleix, 
and his unhesitating decision exactly met the 
circumstances of the case. The three uncles 
ot the newly-deceased subahdar were in the 
camp, having been carried about as prisoners 
in the train of their nephew, lest some con- 
spiracy should be formed in their favour if 
separated from his immediate superintend- 
ence. In other words, it was convenient to 
keep within reach all persons whose dan- 
gerous consanguinity to the reigning prince 
I might incite an attempt for the transfer of 
I the crown; such an endeavour being best 
I frustrated by cutting off the head for which 
the perilous distinction was designed. Moo- 
I zuffer Jung left an infant son, whose claims 
on the gratitude of the French were after- 
wards recognised by Bussy,* though he set 
I aside the title of the boy to sovereignty, and 
; releasing the captive princes, proclaimed the 
i eldest, Salabut Jung, viceroy of the Deccan. 
The army acquiesced in the arrangement, and 
proceeded quietly on the road to Golconda. 
Dupleix, on learning the late events, ad- 
dressed the warmest congratulations to Sa- 
labut Jung, who, besides confirming the ces- 
sions of his predecessor, bestowed additional 
advantages on his new friends. 

The English watched with amazement the 
progress of the. French, but without any 
efforts at counteraction. From some unex- 
I plained cause. Major Lawrence, the com- 
I mander of the troops, on whose character 
: and experience the strongest reliance was 
j placed in all military affairs, returned to 
I England at the very time his services were 
I most likely to be needed. The Madras pre- 
I 1 sidency desired peace at almost any sacrifice, 

! j and united with Mohammed Ali in offering 
i to acknowledge Chunda Sahib nabob of all 
j the Carnatic, except Trichinopoly and its 
I dependencies. The French, borne on the 
I tide of victory, rejected these overtures ; and 
! *he English, stung by the contemptuous 
tone adopted towards them, combined with 
Mohammed Ali to oppose their united foes. ! 
The opening of the campaign was not merely 
unfortunate, it was (in the words of Major 
Lawrence) disgraceful; ^^a fatal spirit of 
* The stronghold of Adoni, with its dependencies, 

I which had been the original jaghire of the father, 
j were given to the son, with the addition of the terri- 
tories formerly possessed by the treacherous nabobs 
of Kumoul and Kudapa. — (Orme, i., 249.) 


division^^ prevailed among the officers, and 
the Europeans fled before the force of 
Chunda Sahib, near the fort of Volconda. 
while the native troops maintained the con- 
flict. Driven from one position to another, 
the English and their allies at length sought 
shelter beneath the walls of Trichinopoly. 
The enemy followed them without delay, 
and took post on the opposite side of the 
town, from whence they made some ineffectual 
attempts for the reduction of the place. 

The French had now reached the cul- 
minating point of their power in India : the 
English, their lowest state of depression ; 
yet the latter were soon to ascend an emi- 
nence, to which the position attained by 
their rivals seemed but as a stepping-stone. 
The young adventurer already noticed, was 
selected by Providence as one of the chief 
instruments »in the commencement of this 
j “ighty change. In the interval of peace 
just ended, Clive had been appointed by his 
steady friend. Major Lawrence, commissary 
to the troops, with the rank of captain. 
He was now five-and-twenty, in the full 
strength and vigour of early manhood. The 
present emergency called forth all his powers; 
and, by earnestly representing the necessity 
of some daring attempt to relieve Trichino- 
poly, he succeeded in gaining the consent of 
the Madras presidency to attack Arcot, as a 
probable means of recalling Chunda Sahib to 
his own capital. A little force, consisting 
of eight officers (four of whom were factors 
turned soldiers, like '' special constables'' for 
the occasion), 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, 
sallied forth under the leadership of Clive. 
The issue of this daring enterprise was 
awaited by the English with intense anxiety. 
It was no ordinary detachment, scut forth at 
slight hazard to effect a diversion : the men 
by whom it was undertaken were (at least in 
a military point of view) the life-blood of 
Fort St. David and Madras : in the event of 
their being cut off, these settlements would 
be left, the one with only 100, the other 
with less than fifty defenders, against the 
overwhelming strength of the Indo-French 
potentate Dupleix, and his satellites. On 
two previous occasions a fierce and sudden 
tempest had been the destined means of 
preserving the English from the hands of 
their foes. The fleet, assembled by the un- 
flagging zeal of La Bourdonnais, shattered 
and dispersed when bearing down, in the 
pride of power, on the Coromandel coast ; the 
stealthy, midnight assault of Dupleix on Cud- 
dalore arrested by the rising surf; — these dis- 
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pensations were now to be crowned by a third, quarters, without having lost a single man.* 
yet more remarkable in its consequences. A more dangerous enemy soon appeared. 

When Clive and his companions had ad- consisting of about 10,000 men, including 
vanced within about ten miles of Arcot, a 150 French from Pondicherry, under the 
violent storm came on, through which they command of Reza Sahib, son of Chunda 
continued their march with the habitual Sahib.f The garrison had but a slight pros- 
bravery of European troops. The native pect of maintaining its ground against so 
garrison, accustomed to regard with super- formidable an armament ; and certainly the 
stitious terror the turmoil of the elements, retention of Arcot was little less marvellous 
learned with astonishment the continued than its conquest, though accomplished by 
advance of their assailants ; and, on be- wholly different means. In the first instance, 
holding them approach the gates of Arcot a scanty force took possession, without effort, 
amid pealing thunder, vivid flashes of light- of a prize unexpeetedly placed within their 
ning, and fast-falling rain, panic spread from reach ; in the latter case, although reduced 
breast to breast: the fort was abandoned, by casualties to 324 in number, they 
and the English, strong in the supposed showed themselves determined to sacrifice 
possession of supernatural courage, entered even life in its defence. For fifty days the 
it without a blow. The city had neither wails assault continued; but the courage of the 
nor defences, and no obstruction was offered besieged never faltered : they held together 
to the few hundred men wlio passed on as one man ; and at length, when food began 
as conquerors, gazed upon with fear, admi- to fail, and was doled out in diminishing 
ration, and respect, through streets crowded portions, the sepoys, in their exceeding de- 
by 100,000 spectators. They took posses- votion to their suffering comrades, came in 
sion of the citadel, in which was found a a body to Clive, and entreated that all the 
large quantity of lead and gunpowder, with grain in store might be given to the Euro- 
eight pieces of cannon of small calibre. The peans who required a nourishing diet, — they 
merchants had, for security, deposited there could subsist on the water in which the rice 
effects to the value of £50,000; but these was boiled. J The reputation of the gallant 
were punctually restored to the owners : and defence of Arcot proved the immediate cause 
this judicious abstemiousness,^^ adds Ormc, of its success. An ineffectual attempt at 
‘^conciliated many of the principal inhabit- succour, on the part of the Madras govern- 
ants to the English interest. The fort was ment, was followed by the approach of 6,000 
inhabited by 3,000 or 4,000 persons, who, Mahrattas, under the famous leader Morari 
at their own request, were permitted to re- Rao. These troops had been enlisted in the 
main in their dwellings.^^ service of Mohammed Ali, but, deeming his 

There could be little doubt that vigorous cause hopeless, had remained inactive on the 
attempts would be made by Chunda Sahib frontiers of the Carnatic. As a last resource, 
to recover the city which had thus strangely Clive managed to convey to them an earnest 
slid from his grasp. Clive instantly began appeal for succour, and received an imme- 
to collect provisions, to throw up works, and diate reply from the chief, that, being at 
to make preparations for sustaining a siege, length convinced the English could fight, he 
It was a discouraging task, even to a man would not lose a moment in attempting their 
whose genius ever shone most brightly amid relief. This circumstance coming to the 
danger and difficulty. The walls of the fort ears of Reza Sahib, he forthwith dispatched 
were ruinous ; the ditches dry ; the ramparts a flag of truce to the garrison, with offers of 
too narrow to admit the guns; the battlements honourable terms of capitulation, and a large 
too low to protect the soldiers. The fugitive sum of money to their commander, as the 
garrison, ashamed of the manner in which alternative of the instant storming of the 
they had abandoned the place, assembled fort and the slaughter of all its defenders, 
together, and encamped close to the town. Clive, in rejecting the whole proposition, 
At dead of night Clive sallied out with gave vent to his characteristic haughtiness, 
almost his entire force, attacked the camp, by taunting Reza Sahib with the badness 
slew great numbers, and returned to his ofhis cause, and the inefficiency of his “rabble 

I 

• Fifteen Europeans perished in a subsequent f Orme calls this leader Rajah Sahib ; Wilks fa 
sally against the force of Keza Sahib ; amongst these much belter authority in a question of orthographyji 
was Lieutenant Trenwith, who, perceiving a sepoy Reza. 

from a window taking aim at CUve, pulled him aside X This water, called Cunjee, resembles very thin 
and was himself shot through the body. gruel. 
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force. Then, having taken all possible mea- 
sures to resist the expected attack, he lay 
down exhausted with fatigue, but was soon 
aroused by the loud uproar of oriental war- 
fare in its most imposing form. 

It was the 14th of November — the period 
allotted to the commemoration of the fearful 
massacre on the plains of Kerbela, in which 
the iraaum Hussyn, the grandchild of the 
prophet,” with his whole family and fol- 
lower, suffered a cruel death at the hands 
of his inveterate foes. The recurrence of 
this solemn festival is usually the signal for 
the renewal of fierce strife, either by words 
or blows, between the Sheiahs and the Son- 
nites, or followers of the caliphs, by whom 
Ali and his children were superseded. The 
Mohammedans engaged in the siege seem to 
have been Sheiahs; and in the absence of 
any sectarian quarrels, they directed the 
full force of the fanaticism roused by the 
recollection of the tragic catastrophe of 
Kerbela, against the infidel contemners of 
both imaums and caliphs, and even of their 
founder himself. Besides the well-known 
dictum of the Koran — that all who fall 
fighting against unbelievers offer thereby 
a sacrifice (accepted, because completed) for I 
the sins of a whole life, and are at once re- 
ceived into the highest heaven, escaping all 
intermediate purgatories — a peculiar blessing 
is supposed to rest on those who perish 
in “ holy” warfare during the period con- 
secrated to the memory of the venerated 
imaums.* Stimulating drugs were called 
in to heighten the excitement of the dis- 
courses addressed by the priests ; and in a 
paroxysm of mental and physical intoxica- 
tion, the unwieldy host rushed furiously 
against the gates of Arcot, driving before 
them elephants with massive iron plates on 
thir foreheads. The first shock of these 
living battering-rams was a moment of im- 
minent peril ; but the gates stood firm ; and 
then, as in many previous instances, the 
huge animals, maddened by the musket- 
balls of the foe, became utterly ungovern- 
able, and turning round, trampled down 
hundreds of those who had brought forward 
such dangerous auxiliaries, causing con- 

• The other imaum (Hassan) likewise fell a victim 
to the machinations of the caliph Mauwiyah. — 
(*See previous pages, 58 — 62.) 

t Orme states, that but few of these were Euro- 
peans ; for most of the French troops were observed 
drawn up and looking on at a distance. — (i., 195.) 

t The personal exertions of Clive were very great. 
Perceiving the gunners taking ineffectual aim at a 
body of the enemy, who were striving to cross on 


fusion throughout their whole ranks. About 
an hour elapsed, during which time three 
desperate onsets were made, and deter- 
minedly resisted; the steady fire of the 
garrison telling fearfully on the shrieking, 
yelling mass beneath. The assailants then 
retired beyond the partially dry moat, with 
the loss of about 400 men,t and requested 
a short truce, that they might bury their 
dead. The English gladly complied : they 
must have needed rest ; for many of them 
being previously disabled by wounds and 
siekness, the labour of repulsing the foe had 
fallen upon eighty Europeans (officers in- 
cluded) and 120 sepoys; and these, besides 
serving five pieces of cannon, had expended 
12,000 musket cartridges during the attack, 
the front ranks being kept constantly sup- 
plied with loaded guns by those behind 
them. The stipulated interval passed away ; 
the firing recommenced, and continued from 
four in the afternoon until two in the morn- 
ing, when it entirely ceased. The besieged 
passed some anxious hours; even the four 
or five men they had lost could be ill spared, 
for they expeeted to find the foe in full force 
at daybreak ; instead of which they beheld 
the town abandoned, and joyfully took pos- 
session of several guns and a large quantity 
of ammunition left behind in the retreat. 

The news of this extraordinary triumph 
was received at Madras with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Mohammed Ali, who now as- 
sumed the privilege once exclusively con- 
fined to the reigning emperor, of bestowing 
titles, called Clive — Sabut Jung (the daring 
in war), a well-earned designation which the 
young soldier bore ever after on his Persian 
seal, and by which he became known 
throughout India. 

A reinforcement of 200 English soldiers 
and 700 sepoys joined Clive a few hours 
after the raising of the siege. Leaving a 
small garrison at Arcot, he set forth in pur- 
suit of Reza Sahib; and having succeeded 
in effecting a junction with a Mahratta divi- 
sion, overtook the enemy by forced marches, 
and, after a sharp action, gained a complete 
victory. § The military chest of the defeated 
general fell into the hands of the con- 

a raft the water which filled a portion of the ditch, 
he took the management of a piece of artillery him- 
self, and, by three or four vigorous discharges, com- 
pelled the abandonment of this attempt. 

§ A gallant exploit was performed on the part of 
the enemy by a sepoy, who, beholding a beloved 
commander fall in the breach, crossed the ditch and 
carried off the body, passing unscathed through the 
fire of at least forty muskets. — 'Orme, i., 194.) 
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querors, 600 of his sepoys joined their ranks, 
and the governor of the neighbouring fort 
of Arnee consented to abandon the cause of 
Chunda Sahib, and recognise the title of 
Mohammed Ali. The great pagoda of Con- 
jeveram, which had been seized and occu- 
pied by the French during the siege of 
Arcot, was regained after a slight struggle.* 
Towards the close of the campaign of 1752, 
Clive was recalled to Fort St. David. On 
the march he arrived at the scene of the 
assassination of Nazir Jung, the chosen site 
of a new town, projected to commemorate 
the successes of the French in the East. 
Dupleix Futtehabad (the city of the victory 
of Dupleix) was the name given to the place ; 
and a stately quadrangular pillar, with in- 
scriptions in various eastern languages, 
recounted the short-lived triumph of the 
ambitious builder. Clive and his followers 
destroyed the newly-raised foundations, 
levelled the column to the ground and went 
their way in triumph, amid the wondering 
natives, who had lately deemed the French 
invincible. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant exploits of 
his allies, the position of Mohammed Ali 
continued extremely precarious: many of 
the strongholds of the province were in 
hostile keeping; and the want of funds 
wherewith to pay the army, daily threatened 
produce mutiny or desertion. Under 
these circumstances he appealed to the gov- 
ernment of Mysoor, and, by extravagant 
promises in the event of success, prevailed 
upon the regent to send supplies of money 
and soldiers to Trichinopoly. The Mysoorcan 

* While reconnoitring the pagoda over a garden 
wall, the companion of Clive, Lieutenant Bulkley, 
was shot through the head close by his side. 

'f A memoir, drawn up by the French E. I. Cy., 
in answer to one published by Dupleix, accuses him 
of having more than once manifested a deficiency in 
personal courage, and states that he accounted for 
the care with which he kept beyond the range of a 
musket-ball, by declaring that, “ le bruit des armes 
suspondait ses reflexions, et que le calme seul con- 
venait ^ son g§nie.”— (Mill’s Jiritish India, iii., 83.) 

X Orme’s Military Transactions, i., 220. 

I § Some difiiculty arose regarding the appointment 
of a junior captain to so important a command ; but 
this obstacle was removed by the express declaration 
of Morari Rao and the Mysooreans — that they would 
take no part in the expedition if dispatched under 
any other leader than the defender of Arcot. — (Id,) 

|{ M. d'Auteuil was dispatched by Dupleix with 
supplies from Pondicherry, Owing to a double mis- 
take on the port of Clive and d’Auteuil, the former 
was led to believe that the information conveyed to 
him regarding the French detachment waa incorrect; 
the latter, being informed that the English com- 
mander was absent in pursuit of him, thought to 


troops were 14,000 strong; the Mahrattas, 
under Morari Rao, numbered 6,000 more; 
and the Tanjore rajah, who had previously 
remained neutral, now sent 5,000 men to 
join the allies. These accessions of strength 
were soon followed by the arrival of Major 
Lawrence (then newly returned from Eu- 
rope), with Clive at his right hand, accom- 
panied by 400 Europeans, 1,100 sepoys, 
eight field-pieces, and a large quantity of 
military stores. Preparations were imme- 
diately made to take the field. Dupleix 
became alarmed at the altered state of affairs. 
As a military commander he had never at- 
tained celebrity.f Bussy was absent in the 
train of Salabut Jung ; the remonstrances of 
Chunda Sahib were unheeded ; and the 
entire force, although the Carnatic lay open 
before them, took up a position in the forti- 
fied pagoda of Seringham, on an island 
formed by the branches of the Coleroon and 
Cavery. All parties sufiered severely from 
the protracted duration of the war. The 
mercantile affairs of the English company 
were extremely distressed by the drain on 
their finances ; and Major Lawrence, believ- 
ing it to be an emergency which justified 
risking the whole to gain the whole,^^J 
sanctioned the daring proposal of his young 
subaltern— to divide their small force, and 
remaining himself at the head of one portion 
for the protection of Trichinopoly, dispatch 
the other, under tlie leadership of Clive, § to 
cut off the communication between Sering- 
ham and Pondicherry. Complete success 
attended the measure. || Chunda Sahib be- 
sought M. Law, the commander of the 

take advantage of the slightly-defended British post. 
With this view he sent eighty Europeans and 700 
sepoys. The party included — to the sad disgrace of 
our countrymen — forty English deserters, whose 
familiar speech nearly procured the success of the 
treacherous undertaking. The strangers, on pre- 
tence of being a reinforcement come from Major Law- 
rence, were suffered to pass the outworks without giv- 
ing the pass-word. They proceeded quietly until they 
reached an adjacent pagoda and choultry (place of 
entertainment), where Clive lay slee^ping, and there 
answered the challenge of the sentinels by a dis- 
charge of musketry. A ball shattered a box near 
the couch of Clive, and killed a servant close beside 
him. Springing to his feet he rushed out, and was 
twice wounded without beir^ recognised. A despe- 
rate struggle ensued ; the English deserters fought 
like wild beasts at bay. The pagoda was in posses- 
sion of the French, and the attempt to regain it was 
broken off until cannon could be obtained. Clive 
advanced to the porch to offer terms : faint with loss 
of blood, in a stooping posture he leant on two ser- 
jeants. The leader of the deserters (an Irish- 
man) came forward, addressed Clive in opprobrious 
language (apparently infuriated by some private 
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French forces, to make a determined effort the above occurrence; and the English,^ 
j toshake off the toils fast closing round them; sirous of continuing their successful career, 

I but all in vain. Provisions began to fail, urged the nabob to proceed at once to Jinjee. 

I and loen to desert ; at length the personal He hesitated, procrastinated, and at length 

safety ot the nabob becoming in evident confessed that the aid of the Mysoor go- 
danger, and his constitution rapidly giving vernment had been obtained by no less a 
way under the combined effects of age and bribe than a signed and sealed agreement 
anxiety, attempts were made to secure his for the cession of Trichinipoly and its de- 
escape by intriguing with his foes. Nego- pendencies. Major Lawrence was bitterly 
tiations were opened with Monajee, the com- mortified at finding that the city to which, 

, mander of the Tanjore force, and a large at this period, an importance far above its 

I sum of money paid to him, in return for intrinsic value was attached, could not after 

which he swore ‘‘ on his sword and dagger” all be retained by the person with whose 
to protect the unhappy noble, and convey interests those of his countrymen had become 
him unharmed to the French settlement of identified, except by a flagrant breach of 
Karical. This adjuration a Mahratta rarely faith which he honestly pronounced quite 
violates ; but Monajee did so in the present unjustifiable. § The nabob would not see the 
I instance. His motives are variously stated, matter in this light ; the Mysooreans, he 
! One eminent writer asserts, on native au- argued, never could expect the fulfilment of 
I thority, that he acted as the instrument of such an unreasonable stipulation, especially 
I Mohammed Ali :* Orme, that his treachery while the chief portion of the dominions 

I originated in the disputes which took place claimed by him as governor of the Carnatic 

in the camp of the allies so soon as the still remained to be subdued : abundant re- 
arrival of Chunda Sahib became known, muneration should be made for their valuable 
Fearing that his prize would be snatched services ; but, as to surrendering Trichinopoly 
away, either by the English, the Mysooreans, that was out of the question; for, after all, it 

or the Mahrattas for their own ends, he was not his to give, but only to hold in trust 

settled the dispute by causing the object of for the Great Mogul. This very convenient 
j it to be put to death. The event is still after-thought did not satisfy the Mysooreans. 

I regarded by Moharnmedans as a remarkable Both parties appealed to the Madras pre- 
manifestation of divine vengeance ; for, in sidency, and received in return assurances 
the very choultry where, sixteen years be- of extreme good-will, and recommendations 
I fore, Chunda S^ib, by a false oath, deceived to settle the matter amicably with one an- 
the ranee of Trichinopoly, he was now cruelly other. || Morari Kao, the Mahratta chieftain, 
murdered while lying prostrate on the took a leading part in the discussion which 
1 ground, broken down by sickness and dis- followed, and received gifts on both sides; 

: appointment. t The head was sent to Tri- but it soon became evident that his impartial 
chinopoly ; and Mohammed Ali, after gazing arbitration, if accepted, was likely to ter- 
for the first time on the face of his rival, minate after the fashion of that of the 
caused it to be exposed in barbarous triumph monkey in the fable, — the shells for his 
on the walls of the city. The French at clients, the oyster for himself ;•[[ and at length, 
SeringhamJ capitulated immediately after after much time spent in altercation, the 

quarrel), and taking a deliberate aim, fired his mus- 51 After the capture of Trichinopoly, in 1741, by 
ket. Clive asserts that the ball killed both his sun- the Mahrattas, it remained under the charge of Morari 
porters, while he remained untouched. The French- Kao, until its surrender to the nizam, in 1743. 
men disowned any share in the outrage, and surren- Morari Kao, a few years later, managed to establish 
dered; the enemy’s sepoys were cut to pieces by the himself in the Bala Ghaut district of Gooty, and be- 
Mahratta allies of the Engli8h.~(7/(/l?, 116.) came the leader of a band of mercenaries. By careful 

* Wilks’ History of Mysoor^ i.. 284. f Idem^ 285. training and scrupulous exactitude in the stated 
f Under M. Law, a nephew of the Scottish schemer, division of plunder, these men were maintained in j 

§ Yet, from fear of the designs of Nunjeraj and perfect order; and from having frequently encoun- \ 

Morari Kao, Major Lawrence afterwards suggested tered European troops, could be relied on even to 

to the presidency the seipre of their persons. withstand the steady fire of artillery. Morari Kao I 

II “We wrote to the King of Mysoor that we were and his Mahrattas were, consequently, very important 

merchants, allies to the circar (government), not auxiliaries, for whose services the English and French 

principals.” — (Letter from Madras, Nov., 1752.) The outbid one another. Wilks remarks, they were best 

Presidency found it as convenient to disavow the characterised by the Persian compound, Muft-Khoor 

semblance, while grasping the reality, of power, as (eating at other people’s expense) : in the present ; 

I did the nabob to profess fealty to the emperor : at case they were acting as subsidiaries to the Mysoor 

; , the same time it must be remembered, tney were force, in the immediate pay of Nunjeraj. — {Mysoor, 

j IV holly ignorant of the pledge given by their ally. i., 252.) 
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nabob, glad of any pretext for gaining time, 
promised to deliver up the fort in two 
months. Nunjcraj (the Mysoor general) 
seemingly assented to this arrangement ; but 
so soon as Mohammed Ali and Major Law- 
rence had marched off towards Jinjee, he 
commenced intriguing with the English 
garrison for the surrender of the place. The 
attempt afforded the nabob a flimsy pretext 
for avowing his determination to retain pos- 
session. The result was an open breach with 
the Mysooreans and Mahrattas. Dupleix, 
aided as before by the knowledge and in- 
fluence of his wife, entered into communica- 
tion with the offended leaders, and exerted 
every effort to form a powerful confederacy 
against Mohammed Ali and his supporters. 
The chief obstacle to his scheme arose from 
a deficiency of funds and European troops. 
The French company were much poorer 
than the English body ; and their territorial 
revenues formed the only available resource 
for the support of the force at Pondicherry, 
and that maintained by Bussy at Hyderabad ; 
little surplus remained for the costly opera- 
tions planned by Dupleix ; but he supplied ^ 
all deficiencies by expending his own princely 
fortune in the cause. The want of trust- 
worthy soldiers was a more irremediable 
defect. The officers sent to India were, for 
the most part, mere boys, whose bravery 
could not compensate for their utter igno- 
rance of their profession ; the men were the 
very refuse of the population.* 

The attempt made by Major Lawrence 
upon Jinjee failed; but the English cam- 

♦ Addressing the French minister, in 1753, Du- 
jdeix described the recruits sent him as “ enfans, 
decroteurs et bandits” * • * “un ramassis do 

la plus vile canaille;” and he complained bitterly 
that, with the exception of Bussy, he never had an I 
officer on whose ability he could place the smallest 
reliance. — (Mill, edited by Wilson, hi., 130.) 

t The English forces, under Lawrence, were for 
ihe most part of a very efficient description ; but the 
only detachment which could be spared on this occa- 
sion consisted of 200 recruits, styled by Macaulay 
“ the worst and lowest wretches that the company's 
crimps could pick up in the flash houses of London,” 
together with 500 sepoys just levied. So utterly un- 
disciplined were the new-made soldiers, that on at- 
tacking Covelong, the death of one of them by a shot 
from the fort was followed by the immediate flight 
of his companions. On anotner occasion a sentinel 
was found, some hours after an engagement, out 
of harm’s way at the bottom of a well. Clive, 
nevertheless, succeeded in inspiring these unpromis- 
ing auxiliaries with something of his own spirit; the 
sepoys seconded him to the utmost. Covelong fell ; 
a detachment sent to its relief was surprised by an 
ambuscade, 100 of the enemy were killed by one fire, 
300 taken prisoners, and the remainder pursued to the 


paign of 1752 terminated favourably, with a 
victory gained near Bahoor, two miles from 
Fort St. David, and the capture of the forts 
of Covelong and Chingleput.f These last 
exploits were performed by Clive, who then 
returned to England for bis health, carrying 
with him a young bride, an independent 
fortune, and a brilliant military reputation. J 

Early in January, 1753, the rival armies 
again took the field. No decisive action 
occurred; but in May, Trichinopoly was 
again attacked, and continued, for more than 
a twelvemonth, the scene of active hostility. 
The assailants had not sufficient supe- 
riority to overpower or starve out the gar- 
rison, nor could the English compel them 
to raise the siege. The introduction or 
interception of supplies engaged the un- 
wearied attention of both parties, and many 
severe conflicts occurred, without any deci- 
sive advantage being gained by either. 

Meantime the mercantile associations in 
Europe, and especially in France, grew 
beyond measure impatient at the prolon- 
gation of hostilities. Dupleix, foreseeing the 
unbounded concessions into which the desire 
for peace would hurry his employers, him- 
self opened a negotiation with the Madras 
government, where Mr. Saunders, an able 
and cautious man, presided. Tlie deputies 
met at the neutral Dutch settlement of 
Sadras.§ The question at issue — whether 
Mohammed Ali should or should not be 
acknowledged nabob of the Carnatic, after 
being for four years contested with the 
sword-— was now to be weighed in the balance 

gates of Chingleput. The fortress was besieged and 
a breach made, upon which the French commandant 
capitulated and retired with the garrison. 

X Clive married the sister of Maskelyne, the emi- 
nent mathematician, who long held the office of 
Astronomer Royal. The amount of the fortune, 
acquired as prize-money, during the few years 
which had elapsed since he arrived in Madras a 
penniless youth, does not appear ; but it is certain 
that he had sufficient to reclaim, in his own name, 
the family estate, and to extricate his father from 
pecuniary embarrassment, beside what he lavished in 
an extravagant mode of life. Bress, equipages, and 
more than all, a contested election, followed by a 
petition, left Clive, at the expiration of two years, the 
choice between a very limited income or a return to 
India. He took the latter course. The E. I. Cy., on 
his arrival in England, had shown their sense of his 
brilliant exploits by the gift of a sword set with 
diamonds— a mark of honour which, through his in- 
terference, was extended to his early patron and 
stanch friend, Major Lawrence; and when Clive’s 
brief holiday was over, they gladly welcomed him 
back to their service, and procured for him the rank 
of lieut.-col. in the British army.— (i»/e, i., 131.) 

§ Forty-two miles south of Madras. 



TREATY BETWEEN FRENCH AND 


of justice. Dupleix, as the delegate of the 
nizam or subahdar of the Deccan, claimed 
the right of appointment, which he had 
at different times attempted to bestow upon 
Reza Sahib and Murtezza Ali (of Vellore) ; 
the English continued to plead the cause 
of the candidate they had from the first 
steadily supported ; and both the one and 
the other, in the absence of any more 
plausil)le pretext, reverted to the stale plea 
of imperial authority. Patents and grants 
were produced or talked of, which were re- 
spectively declared by the opposing parties 
forgeries and mere pretences. After eleven 
days' discussion, the proceedings broke off 
with mutual crimination. Dupleix was cen- 
sured (doubtless, with sufficient cause) as 
haughty and overbearing : no arrangement, 
it was asserted, would ever result from dis- 
cussions in which he was allowed to take 
part. The French ministry were glad to 
free themselves of any portion of the blame 
attached to the ill success which had attended 
the arms of the nation in the late contest, 
and to hold the company and its servants 
responsible for all failures. The bold and 
warlike policy of Dupleix had been deemed 
meritorious while successful : his brilliant 
and gainful exploits were, at one time, the 
theme of popular applause ; but now, while 
struggling with unflagging energy against 
the tide of misfortune, his unbounded am- 
bition and overweening self-conceit over- 
looked in prosperity, outweighed the re- 
membrance of zeal, experience, and fidelity 
in the minds of the French Directory, and 
in August, 1754, a new governor- general, 
M. Godheu, arrived at Pondicherry, with 
authority to conclude a peace.* The Eng- 
lish were permitted to retain the services of | 
Mr. Saunders and others, well versed in i 
local affairs, instead of being compelled to 
trust to commissioners newly arrived from 

• Dupleix immediately returned to France. His 
accounts with the French company showed a dis- 
bursement of nearly £400,000 beyond what he had 
received during the war. This claim was wholly 
set aside, upon the plea that expenses had been in- 
curred without sufficient authority. He commenced 
a law-suit against the company for the recovery of 
monies spent in its behalf; but the royal authority 
Was exercised to put a summary stop to these pro- 
ceedings; and all the concession made to Dupleix 
Was the grant of letters of protection against the 
rosecution of his creditors — which was nothing 
. elter than atoning for one injustice by committing 
I another. The career of the proud governor — who had 
I compelled his own countrymen to kneel before him, 
had threatened to reduce Madras to a mere fishing 
village, and of whom it had been boasted that his 
2 N 
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Europe. The decision arrived at, though 
apparently equally fair for both sides, in- 
volved, on the part of the French, the 
sacrifice of all they had been fighting for. 
One clause of the treaty enacted, that all 
interference in the quarrels of native princes 
should be relinquished; and thus tacitly 
recognised Mohammed Ali as nabob of 
the Carnatic; another provisof based the 
territorial arrangements of the two nations 
on the principle of equality, and if fulfilled, 
would entail the resignation of the valuable 
provinces called the Northern Circar3,t 
lately bestowed on Bussy by Salabut Jung. 
This prince, it is true, was left subahdar of 
the Deccan, but the Englisli had never at- 
tempted to oppose him. Indeed, the sudden 
death (attributed to poison), § of Ghazi-oo- 
deen, the eldest son of the old nizam, when 
approaching at the head of a large army to 
dispute the pretensions of his brother, had 
left Salabut Jung in the position of lineal 
heir, now that the Dcccani viceroyalty, like 
that of Bengal, had come to be looked upon 
as an hereditary principality. 

The treaty was infringed as soon as made. 
The English proceeded to reduce to obedi- 
ence to their nabob the districts of Madura 
and Tinnivelly. The French, under Bussy, 
retained the circars, and continued to sup- 
port Salabut Jung. In so doing, they un- 
willingly contributed to relieve Mohammed 
Ali from one of his great difficulties — the 
blockade of Trichinopoly by the Mysooreans. 

Nunjeraj, justly repudiating the right of 
the French to make peace on his behalf, 
persisted in endeavouring to get possession 
of the fort, until the rumoured approach of a 
body of Mahrattas to levy contributions on 
the Mysoor frontier, and the simultaneous 
advance of Salabut J ung to demand tribute 
in the name of the Mogul, induced him 
suddenly to march homewards, to the infi- 

name was mentioned with fear even in the palace of 
ancient Delhi — terminated sadly enough in disputing 
over the wreck of his fortune, and soliciting au- 
diences ill the ante-chamber of his judges. iSuch at 
least is the account given by Voltaire, who adds em- 
phatically, “11 en rnourut bientot de chagrin.”— 
{Precis du Siccle de Louis JC/Fi, ch. xxxix.) 

t “The two companies, English and French, shall 
renounce for ever all Moorish government and dig- 
nity, and shall never interfere in any differences that 
arise between the princes of the country.” — (First 
article of Tren^, signed December, 1754.) 

t Namely, Mustaphabad, Ellore, llajahmundri, and 
Chicacolc (anciently Calinga): these additions made 
the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orissa, in an uninterrupted line of 600 miles. 

§ Prepared by the mother of Nizam Ali. 




Before quitting the intricate proceedings on the Coromandel coast, narrated in the foregoing pages, the reader may wish to glance over 
the annexed summary of the leading events in the south of It dia. Though chiefly a chronological recapitulation of facts already stated. 


STATES OE SOUTHERN INDIA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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CHAEACTER OF SURAJAH DOWLAH-a.o. 1766. 

nite relief of the nabob. While the treaty crfFspring of one of these alliances, from his 
was pending, a British squadron with rein- cradle remarkable for extraordinary beauty, 
forcements had been sent to India, under became the object of excessive fondness on 
Admiral Watson, and the decided superiority the part of his grandfather. Unrestrained 
thus given to the English probably accelc- indulgence took the place of careful train- 
rated the arrangement of affairs. Their ing, and deepened the defects of a feeble in- 
I services were now employed in the sup- tellect and a capricious disposition. To the 
I pression of the systematic piracy carried vices incident to the enervating atmosphere 
I on by the Angria family for nearly fifty of a seraglio, he is said to have added a 
! years on the Malabar coast. The peishwa, tendency for society of the most degrading 
or chief minister of the Mahratta state, character; and as few of the courtiers chose 
[ viewed them in the light of rebellious sub- to risk the displeasure of their future lord, 

I jects, and united with the English for their with little chance of any effectual inter- 
I suppression. Early in 1755, the fort of fercnce on the part of their present ruler, 

I Severndroog, and the island of Bancoot, Surajah Dowlah was suffered to carry on a 
I were taken by Commodore James; and in career of which even the annals of eastern 
I the following year, Watson, in co-operation despotism afford few examples. A Mo- 
j with Clive (then just returned from England hammedan writer emphatically declares, 

I with the appointment of governor of Fort that he carried defilement wherever he 
St. David), captured Gheria, the principal went,^^* and became so generally detested, 

! harbour and stronghold of the pirates, that people, on meeting him by chance, 

I The English and Mahrattas both coveted used to say, God save us from him The 
! this position : the tactics of the former accession to irresponsible power of a youth 
i proved successful. Booty to the amount of of this character, could not fail to inspire a 
jS 150,000 sterling was obtained, and its dis- general feeling of apprehension. The Eng- 
tribution occasioned disputes of a very dis- lish had special cause for alarm, inasmuch 
creditable character between the sea and as the new ruler entertained strong preju- 
i land services. The partial biographer of dices in their disfavour. Some authorities 
i Clive endeavours to set forth his hero on state that Ali Verdi Khan, shortly before 
I this, as on other occasions, as generous and his death, had advised his destined successor 
1 disinterested ; but few unprejudiced readers to put down the growing military power of 
will be inclined to acquit him of fully this nation; more probably he had urged 
sharing, what Sir John Malcolm himself the pursuance of his own gainful and con- 
describes as that spirit of plunder, and ciliatory policy of exacting, at different 
that passion for the rapid accumulation of times and occasions, certain contributions 
I wealth, which actuated all ranks.''— (i. 135.) from all European settlements under his 
I The scene of Anglo-Indian politics is sway, taking care, at the same time, not to 
about to change; the hostilities on the drive them into a coalition against his 
Coromandel coast serving but as the pre- authority, or by any exorbitant demand to j 
lude to tlie more important political trans- injure his permanent revenues by rendering | 
actions of which the Calcutta presidency their commerce unremunerative. Policy of 
became the centre. this character was ftir beyond the compre- 

Wau of Bengal. — Ali Verdi Khan, hension of Surajah Dowlah. The plodding 
subahdar or viceroy of the provinces ot traders of Calcutta were, in his eyes, not as 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, died in 1756. in reality ^ents and factors of a far dU- 
Though in name a delegate of the Mogul tant association, but men of enormous 
emperor, he had long been virtually inde- private wealth, like the Hindoo soucars or 
pendent, and his power recognised as here- bankers, whom one of his countrymen de- 
ditary. In the absence of any nearer relative, ciared resembled sponges, which gathered 
this important government devolved on his all that came in their way, but returned all 
grandson, Mirza Mahmood, a prince better at the first pressure. J This pressure the 
known by his title of Surajah Dowlah. English were now to receive : a pretext was 
Ali Verdi had no sons : his three daughters easily found. The impending outbreak of 
niarried their cousins ; and this youth, the European war would, it was evident, lead 

• Siyar ul Mutakherin, i., 646. sieves— “much of what was poured in, w^t through.” 

t The son of Mohammed Ali made this remark as — (Malcolm's X/e of LordChve, i., 222.) 
a reason for employing Hindoo officials in preference 1 The one wife of Ali Verdi Khan ste^ily beinenaea 
to his fellow-believers, whom, he asserted, were like the English. — (Holwell’s Htstortcal £vent$f p. 176.) 
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to hostilities in India: they had, therefore, 
begun to take measures for the defence of 
the presidency. Surajah Dowlab, with 
whom a previous misunderstanding had 
occurred,* sent them an imperative order to 
desist, and received in return a deprecatory 
message, urging the necessity of taking 
measures against French invasion. The 
subahdar, remembering the neutrality en- 
forced by his grandfather, deemed the 
excuse worse than the fault ; and, although 
actually on the march against a rebellious 
relative, he abandoned this object, and 
advanced immediately to the factory at Cos- 
simbazar, which at once surrendered, the 
few Europeans there having no means of 
offering any resistance. The tidings were re- 
ceived at Calcutta with dismay. The defen- 
sive proceedings, which iiad attracted the 
attention of the subahdar, must have been 
very partial ; for the works, stores of ammu- 
nition, and artillery were all utterly insuffi- 
cient to sustain a protracted siege. The 
garrison comprised 204 men, and the militia, 
formed of European and native inhabitants, 
250 jt but their training had been so little 
attended to, that when called out, scarcely 
any among them knew the right from the 
wrong end of their muskets.^^j Assistance 
was entreated from the neighbouring Dutch 
settlement of Chinsura, but positively re- 
fused ; and, in the urgent necessity of the 
case, the probability of impending warfare 
with the French did not deter the presi- 
dency from appealing to them for aid. The 
reply was an insolent intimation that it 
should be granted if the English would quit 
Calcutta, aud remove their garrison and 
effects to Chandernagore ; that is, put them- 
selves completely into the powei of their 
patronising protectors. The last resource 
— an endeavour to purchase immunity from 
Surajah Dowlah — failed, and an attempt at 
resistance followed. The military officers 
on the spot, of whom none ranked higher 
than a captain, were notoriously incompe- 
tent to direct a difficult defence; the civil 
authorities had neither energy nor presence 
of mind to counterbalance the deficiencies 
of their colleagues. To abandon the forti 
aud retreat to shipboard was the common 

• An uncle of Surajah Dowlah died governor of 
Dacca. His hopeful nephew at once resolved on 
plundering the W'idowed begum, or princess his aunt, 
with whom he had long been at open variance, 
of the enormous fortune she was supposed to have 
inherited, and sent orders for the imprisonment of 
the receivers and treasurers of the province ; one of 
these — a Hindoo, named Kishendass, supposed to have 


opinion; and, under the circumstances, no 
dishonour would have attended such a 
course, if judiciously carried out. But the 
thunder of the enemy without the walls, 
was less inimical to the safety of the inha- 
bitants than the confusion, riot, aud insu- 
bordination within, which, in the words of 
a modern historian, ^^made the closing 
scene of the siege one of the most dis- 
graceful in which Englishmen were ever 
engaged. The intention of a general 
escape was frustrated by the miserable 
selfishness of those on whom it devolved to 
make arrangements for the safety of the 
whole. The men sent off with the women 
and children refused to return; and soon 
after the governor and commandant, with a 
select body of cowards, seized the last boats 
which remained at the wharf, and joined 
the ships which, partaking of the general 
panic, had dropped down the river. The 
inhabitants, thus abandoned to the power 
of a despot whose naturally cruel temper 
they believed to be inflamed by a peculiar 
hatred towards themselves, elected Mr. 
Holwcll (a member of council) as their 
leader, and for two days continued the de- 
fence of the place, in the hope that some 
of the ships would return to their sta- 
tions and answer the repeated calls for aid 
made by means of fiery signals thrown up 
from all parts of the town. These were in- 
deed little needed, for the continued firing 
of the enemy proclaimed aloud their in- 
creasing danger. Orme, jvho has minutely 
examined the details of this discreditable 
business, declares, that " a single sloop, 
with fifteen brave men on board, might, in 
spite of all the efforts of the enemy, have 
come up, and, anchoring under the fort, 
have carried away all” those who remained 
to suffer a strange and temble doom. No 
stronger illustration can be found of the 
manner in which selfishness and the greed 
of gain corrupt and extinguish the gentler 
instincts of humanity, and deprive men even 
of physical courage, than this affair, 

Mr. Hoi well strove, by throwing letters 
over the wall, to obtain terms of capitula- 
tion; but in vain. An assault, in which 
ninety-five of the garrison were killed or 

accumulated great wealth — escaped to Calcutta. The 
subahdar sent to demand the fugitive ; but the mes- 
senger entering the town in a sort of disguise, was 
treated by the president as an impostor, and dis- 
missed with insult from the company’s territory. 

t Making o40 men, 174 being Europeans. 

I Hoi well’s India Tracts, 302. 

§ Thornton’s British India^ i., 190, 
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wounded, was followed by direct insubordi- 
nation on the part of the remainder of the 
common soldiers. They broke open the stores, 
and, all sense of duty lost in intoxication, 
rushed out of one gate of the fort, intending 
to escape to the river, just as the enemy 
entered by another. The inhabitants sur- 
rendered their arms, and the victors re- 
frained from bloodshed. The subahdar, 
notwithstanding his character for inhu- 
manity, showed no signs of it on this occa- 
sion, but took his seat in the chief apartment 
of the factory, and received the grandilo- 
quent addresses of his officers and atten- 
dants with extreme elation ; all angry feel- 
ings being merged in the emotions of grati- 
fied vanity at the victory thus absurdly 
overrated. The smallness of the sum found 
in the treasury (50,000 rupees) was a great 
disappointment ; but when Mr. Holwell was 
carried into his presence with fettered hands, 
they were immediately set free j and notwith- 
standing some expressions of resentment at 
the English for the defence of the fort, he j 
declared, upon the faith of a soldier, not a 
hair of their heads should be touched. The 
conference terminated about seven in the 
evening. Mr. Holwell returned tolas com- 
panions in captivity, and the question arose 
how they were to be secured for the night. 
No suitable place could be found; and while 
the guards were searching about, the pri- 
soners, relieved from fear by the unexpected 
gentleness of Surajah Lowlah, stood in 
groups, conversing together, utterly unsus- 
picious of their impending doom. The chief 
officer returned and announced that the 
only place of security he could find was 
the garrison prison. At this time (before 
the philanthropic labours of Howard) gaols, 
even in England, were loathsome dens ; that 
of Calcutta was a chamber, eighteen feet long 
by fourteen broad, lit and ventilated by two 
small windows, secured by iron bars, and 
overhung by a verandah. Even for a dozen 
European malefactors this dungeon would 
have been insufferably close and narrow. 
The prisoners of the subahdar numbered 
146 persons, including many English, whose 
constitutions could scarcely sustain the 
fierce heat of Bengal in this the summer 
season, even with the aid of every mitigation 
that art could invent or money purchase. 
They derided the idea of being shut up 
in the Black Hole,'' as manifestly impos- 

• The detachment on guard had lost many men in 
the siege, and the survivors were merciless. 

t Mr. Holwell and Mr. Cooke, another of the 


siblc. But the guards, liardened to the 
sight of suffering, and habitually careless of 
life, forced them all (including a half-cast 
woman, who clung to her husband) into the 
cell at the point of the sword, and fastened 
the door upon the helpless crowd. Holwell 
strove, by bribes and entreaties, to persuade 
an old man of some authority among the 
guards, to procure their separation into two 
places. He made some attempts, but re- 
turned, declaring that the subahdar slept, 
and none dared disturb him to request the 
permission, without which no change could 
be made iu the disposition of the prisoners. 
The scene which ensued perhaps admits of 
but one comparison in horror — that one 
is the hold of a slave-ship. Some few indi- 
viduals retained consciousness; and after 
hours of agony, surrounded by sights and 
sounds of the most appalling description, 
rendered up their souls tranquilly to their 
Creator and Redeemer, satisfied (we may 
hope), even under so trying a dispensation, 
that the dealings of Providence, tliough often 
inscrutable, arc ever wise and merciful. 
Man, alas! often evinces little of either 
quality to his fellow-beings; and in this 
instance, while the captives, maddened by 
the double torment of heat and thirst, fought 
with each other like furious beasts to ap- 
proach the windows, or to obtain a share in 
the pittance of water procured through the 
intervention of the one compassionate sol- 
dier, the otlicr guards held lights to the 
iron bars, and shouted with fiendish laughter 
at the death-struggles of their victims.* 
Towards daybreak the tumult began to 
diminish ; shrieks and groans gave place to 
a low fitful moaning ; a sickly, pestilential 
vapour told the reason — the majority had 
perished : corruption had commenced ; the 
few who remained were sinking fast. The 
fatal sleep of Surajah Dowlah at length 
ceased ; the door was opened by his orders ; 
the dead were piled up in heaps ; and twenty- 
three ghastly figures (including the now 
widowed woman before mentioned) stag- 
gered one by one out of the charnel-house. 
A pit was immediately dug, into which the 
bodies of the murdered men, 123 in number, 
were promiscuously flung. 

No shadow of regret seems to have been 
evinced by the subahdar for this horrible 
catastropbe.t The first flush of exultation 
had passed away, and feelings of pecuniary 

sufferers, gave a painfully interesting account of the 
whole catastrophe before a committee of the House 
of Commons. — (Par/. Papers, E. I, Cy., 1772.) 
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disappointment were now uppermost. Hol- 
well, unable to walk, was carried into his pre- 
sence, with some companions, and harshly 
interrogated regarding the treasures of the 
company. No satisfactory answer being ob- 
tained, they were all lodged in miserable 
sheds, fed on grain and water, and left to 
pass as they might the crisis of the fever, in 
which several who lived through the night 
of the 20th J une, 1756, perished. The release 
of the survivors was eventually procured by 
the intercession of the grandmother of the 
prince,* and a merchant named Omichund. 

A Moorish garrison of 3,000 men was 
placed in Fort William, and with reckless 
impiety the name of Calcutta changed to 
that of Alinagore (the port of God.) Surajah 
Dowlah then exacted from the Dutch a 
tribute of £45,000, and £35,000 from the 
French ; better terms being accorded to the 
latter, in consideration of their having fur- 
nished 200 chests of gunpowder to the army 
while on their march to Calcutta. 

Tidings of the fall of the settlement and 
the catastrophe of the Black Hole reached 
Madras in August, and were received with a 
general cry for vengeance. Even at such a 
time the old jealousies between the land and 
sea forces interposed to prevent immediate 
action, and two months were spent in dis- 
cussing how the command was to be divided, 
and in what manner ])rizes were to be dis- 
tributed. At the expiration of that time, 
Clive and Watson sailed from Madras with 
ten ships, having on board 900 European 
troops and 1,500 sepoys. The fugitives 
from Calcutta were found at Fulta, a town 
some distance down the Ganges, and oflen- 
sive operations were commenced by the 
attack of a fort called Budge-Budge, situated 
on the river banks between the places above 
named. An unaccountable piece of care- 
lessness on the part of Clive nearly occasioned 
the failure of the enterprise. While the 
ships cannonaded the fort, a number of the 
troops were to lay wait for the garrison, who 
it was expected, would abandon the place ; 
instead of which the ambuscade was itself 

* The widow of AU Verdi Khan, before mentioned. 

f Orme’s Military Transactions, ii,, 123. The 
total loss of the English in this affair does not ap- 
pear. Ormc mentions thirteen men killed. Clive, 
m a private letter to Mr. Pigot, remarks, that “ our 
loss in the skirmish near Budge-Budge was greater 
than could well be spared if such skirmishes were 
to be often repeated.’C_(Xi/e, i., 163.) 

t The attack was deferred on account of the 
fatigue of the troops, A body of 250 sailors were 
landed in the evening, and refreshed themselves by 
becoming extremely drunk. One of them, about 
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surprised by a body of the enemy while 
resting on the march, having neglected 
even the common precaution of stationing 
sentinels to keep guard in the broad day- 
light. The presence of mind of Clive, 
aided probably by his reputation for good 
fortune, enabled him to rally the soldiers 
with rapidity, and advance with steadiness 
and success against the irregular ranks o^ 
two or three thousand horse and foot who 
had stealthily approached amid the thick 
jungle. Monichund, governor of Calcutta, 
led the attack, and on receiving a ball in his 
turban, this commander, having ‘‘no courage, 
but much circumspection turned his ele- 
phant, and decamped with his entire force. 
The fort was cannonaded by the ship (the 
Kent) which first reached the spot, and a gene- 
ral attack projected for tlie next morning, 
but prevented by the silent evacuation of the 
place. J The other posts on the Ganges were 
abandoned at the approach of the English, 
and Calcutta itself recaptured, after a siege 
of two hours. The merchandise belong- 
ing to the company remained, for the most 
part, untouched, having been reserved for 
Surajah Dowlah ; but the houses of indi- 
viduals had been totally plundered, I looghly 
was next attacked, and a breach easily 
effected; the troops mounted the rampart, 
and the garrison took to flight, leaving in 
the place a large amount of property. 

Intelligence of the renewal of hostilities 
between England and France, reached the 
armament at this period. The French in 
Bengal had a force of 300 Europeans and 
a train of field-artillery. Their union with 
Surajah Dowlah would give him an over- 
powering degree of superiority; it was 
therefore manifestly politic to take imme- 
diate advantage of the desire for an accom- 
modation with which the issue of the contest 
had inspired him. 

Id February, 1757, a treaty was formed, 
by which the subahdar—or, as he is com- 
monly called, the nabob — consented to re- 
store to the English their former privileges ; 
to make compensation for the plunder of 

dusk, straggled across the moat, scrambled up the 
rampart, and, meeting with no opposition in the de- 
serted citadel, hallooed loudly to the advanced guards 
in the village that he had taken the place, bepoys 
were stationed round the walls. Others of the intoxi- 
cated sailors coming up to share the triumph of their 
comrade, mistook the sentinels for foes, and fired their 
pistols. In the confusion an officer was killed. The 
seamen, on returning to their ships, were flogged for 
misconduct : the man who had discovered the flight 
of the garrison did not escape ; upon which he swore 
in great wrath never to take a fort again. 
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Calcutta ; and to permit the erection of for- 
tifications. This arrangement was speedily 
followed by an alliance, oflPensive and de- 
fensive, eagerly ratified by both parties. 
The peace which followed was of short 
duration. The English impatiently desired 
to retaliate on the French their late con- 
duct; and demanded the consent, if not 
the co-operation of their new ally, which he 
long refused, declaring with truth, that hav 
ing no cause of enmity to either party, it 
was alike a point of duty and interest to 
prevent the outbreak of hostilities. Beneath 
this ostensible reason, another existed in 
his desire to preserve terms with the French 
in the event of a rupture with the English. 
The invasion and capture of Delhi by 
Ahmed Shah Abdalli, and the fear of an 
advance upon Bengal, for a time banished 
all other schemes. The nabob clung to his 
European allies as an efficient defence; but 
a restless inquietude nevertheless possessed 
him ; for the ability to protect was accom- 
panied by an equal power of destruction, 
At Icngtli, the peremptory demand and 
threats of Watson and Clive, backed by 
the arrival of reinforcements, with well- 
directed bribes to underlings, extorted from 
him a reluctant permission to act according 
to the time and oceasion.^^* This oracular 
phrase was considered to imply consent to 
the attack of Chandernagorc, which was im- 
mediately proceeded with, notwithstanding 
subsequent direct and repeated prohibitions. 

The French conducted the defence with 
gallantry; but the combined force of the 
land and sea divisions proved irresistible. 
Admiral Watson evinced extraordinary sea- 
manship in bringing two of his vessels (the 
Kent and Tiger) abreast the fort; and after 
three hours^ firing the besieged capitulated. 
Chandernagorc, like Calcutta, comprised a 
European and native town with a fort, and 
stretched over territory which, commencing 
at the southern limits of the Dutch settle- 
ment of Chinsura, extended two miles along 
the banks of the river, and about one-and- 
a-half inland. Clive was delighted at the 
conquest, considering it of more conse- 
quence than would have been that of Pondi- 
cherry itself, t which he hoped would follow. 
To ^‘induce the nabob to give up all the 
French factories,^^ and drive them out, root 

• Orme’s Military Transactions^ ii., 140. 

, t Clive describes Chandernogore as “ a most mag- 
nificent and rich colony; the garrison consisted of 
more than 500 Europeans and blacks, all carrying 
arms : 360 are prisoners, and nearly 100 have been i 
Buffered to give their parole, consisting of civil, mili- 1 


and branch, — this and nothing less waa 
now attempted. But Surajah Dowlali was 
never less inclined to so impolitic a proce- 
dure, than after the taking of Chanderiiagore. 
The exploits of the sliips of war had filled 
him with consternation: it is even asserted 
that he had been made to believe they could 
be brought up the Ganges close to his own 
capital— an operation which he immediately 
took measures to prevent, by causing the 
mouth of the Cossimbazar river to be 
dammed up.^ The idea of counterbalancing 
the power of the English by that of the 
French, was a natural and Judicious one; 
but he had neither judgment nor self-reliance 
foritsepeution. Old in dissipation, he was 
young in years and in all useful experience. 
Vicious habits, II and an ungovernable tongue> 
had alienated from him the affections of the 
chosen friends and servants of his grand- 
father; and they viewed with disgust the 
contrast afforded to the provident habits 
and courteous bearing of their late ruler 
by his profligate successor. Scai’cely one 
voice appears to have been raised up to warn 
the unhappy youth of the growing disaffection 
of his subjects. The haughty Mussulman 
nobles were incensed by his insulting de- 
meanour ; and the Hindoos had still stronger 
grounds for estrangement. Under all Mo- 
hammedan governments, the financial depart- 
ments were almost solely entrusted to this 
thrifty and calculating race. The Brahmini- 
cal and mercantile classes were treated with 
that solid respect, which those who wield the 
sword usually pay to those who keep the j 
purse. By unwearied application and ex- | 
trerae personal frugality, the seits or soucars ! 
frequently accumulated immense wealth, 
which they well knew how to employ, both 
for purposes of augmentation and for 
the establishment of political influence. 
Their rulers lavished enormous sums on 
wars and pageants ; and though sometimes 
violent means were used to obtain stores of 
bidden wealth, the more frequent course 
adopted by princes to raise supplies was 
through orders on the revenue, in the nego- 
tiation of which the bankers contrived to 
make a double profit. Ali Verdi Khan had 
understood the value of these auxiliaries, 
and the importance of conciliating their 
confidence. Under his sway Hindoos filled 

tary, and inhabitants. Nearly sixty white ladies are 
rendered miserable by the loss of tlu.s place.”— (Mal- 
colm’s Life of Clivcy i., 196.) t Idem.^ p. 196. 

§ Parker’s Transactions in the East Indies^ 57. 

II He threatened Juggut Seit with cii'cumcision, 
the worst insult that could be offered to a Hindoo. 
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the highest ofliccs of the state. Ram Narrain, 
the governor of Patna, and Rajali Ram of 
Midnapoor, were the chief of the managers 
and renters. Roydullub, the dcwaii or 
minister of finance, was likewise a person 
of great influence — the more so from his 
intimate connection with Juggut Scit, the 
representative of tlic wealthiest soucar, or 
banking firm in India. This last, by means 
of his extended transactions, possessed 
equal influence at Lucknow,* Delhi, and at 
Moorshedabad. Most of these persons, with 
the addition of Monichund, the temporary 
governor of Calcutta, Surajah Dowlah had 
offended in different ways;t and he especially 
resented the sense evinced by the Hindoos 
generally of the rising jiower of the Englisli. 
The result was a determination to subvert 
his government. The chief conspirator was 
tlie bukshee, or military commander of the 
army, Mcer JafFicr Khan, a soldier of for- 
tune, promoted by Ali Verdi to the highest 
military rank, and further exalted by a 
marriage with a member of the reigning 
family. Omichund, a wealthy Hindoo mer- 
chant, long resident in Calcutta, and inti- 
mately associated by commercial dealings 
with the E. I. Cy., became the medium of 
conveying to the English overtures to join 
the plot. Clive at once advocated com- ' 
pliance, on the ground that suflieient evi- ! 
dciicc existed of the intention of the nabob 
lo join with the Frcncli for their destruction. 
It certainly appears that a correspondence 
was actually being carried on with Bussy, but 
to little effect, since the precarious state of 
politics at the court of Salabut Jung rendered 
Ids continuance there of the first importance. 
Still Clive argued that the conduct of the 
nabob sufficed to release his countrymen 
from their solemn pledge, and justified them 
in entering into a plot with the treacherous 
ministers ; and Ids strong will weighed down 
the opposition offered in discussing the ques- 
tion by a committee of the Calcutta presi- 
dency. To oppose the vacillating, cowardly 
intrigues of Surajah Dowlah with fraud and 
perjury, was decided to be a more promising 
course than to remain in the narrow path 

• The capital of tlie viceroy of Oude. 

t The copy of a ktlcr found at Moorshedabad, 
after the fatal battle of fMasscy, addressed by the 
nabob to Bussy, contains allusions to the seizure of 
Chandernagore. and oftcred co-operation against 
“these disturbers of my country, Bilcor Jung Ba- 
hadur, the valiant in battle (AVatson), and Sabut 
Jung (Clive), whom bad fortune attend!” 

I Mde Stewart’s Jlistorij of (he Deccan, ii., 498; 
and the translation of the iSn,ar nl Mntakherin, pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1789,— (i., 7o8-’9.) 


of honest dealing. Meer Jaflicr promised, 
in the event of success, large donations to 
the company, the array, navy, and com- 
mittee. Clive declared Surajah Dowlah to 
be a villain,^’ and Meer Jaffior a man as 
generally esteemed as tb.c other was de- 
tested.^' — (Malcolm’s Life of Clive, i., 263.) 

The conduct of the chief person on this 
occasion, strongly supports the much-cri- 
ticised opinion of Mill — that deception never 
cost him a pang. Vague rumours of the 
plot reached the nabob ; and Clive, to dispel 
Ids suspicions, wrote to him ^Gn terms so 
affectionate, that they for a time lulled the 
weak prince into perfect security." J The 
courier conveyed a second missive of the same 
date, from tlie same hand, addressed to Mr. 
MGtts, the British resident at Moorshedabad 
— in which, after referring to the soothiug 
letter" § above alluded to, Clive adds, “Tell 
Meer Jaflicr to fear nothing; that I will 
join him with 5,000 men who never turned 
their backs; and that if he fails seizing him, 
we shall be strong enough to drive him out 
of the country. Assure him 1 will march 
night and day, as long as I have a man left." || 
Tlie protestations of Clive gained force in the 
mind of the deluded nabob, tlirougli a cir- 
cumstance wliich occurred at this period. 
The Mahrattas, who had long been en- 
croaching on the fertile provinces of Bengal, 

I thought the unpopularity and known inefli- 
I cicncy of its present ruler afforded a favour- 
1 able op])ortunity for an attempt at its com- 
plete subjugation. The capture of Cos'^im- 
bazar and (kilcutta would, the pcishwa Bal- 
lajee Bajce Rao conceived, render the Eng- 
lish willing to enter into a coalition against 
the nabob, and the co-operation of the troops 
in the invasion of Bengal was solicited ; the 
eoinpcnsation ottered being tlic repa\ rnent of 
double tlic amount of the losses sustained 
from Surajah Dowlah, and tlie vesting of tlie 
commerce of the Canges exclusively in the 
E. 1. Cy. Some doubt was entertained as to 
the authenticity of this communication. It 
was even surmised lo have been a trick on the 
jiart of Surajah Dowlali ; and as the assistance 
of the Malirattas was by no means desirable 

§ Tbo words of Macaulay, one of Mill’s censurers, 

|1 The following is an extract from one of Admiral 
M’atson’s letters to the nabob : — “ Let us take Chan- 
dernagore,” he n rites, “and secure ourselves from 
any apprehensions in tliat quarter, and then we will [ 
assist )ou with every man in our power, and go M'ith i 
}ou e\en to Delhi, if )ou will, lla^e we sworn reci- I 
procully that the friends and enemies of the one i 
should be regarded as such by the other ? and will 
not God, the avenger of neriury, punish us if we do 
not fulfil our oaths?” — (Barker’s East Indies, p. 78.) 
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in the scheme already set on foot, the letter 
was at once forwarded to the nabob as afford- 
ing, in either case, evidence of the good faith 
of his allies. It proved to be authentic; 
and all the effect expected resulted from 
its transmission. But the execution of a 
plan in which many jarring interests were 
concerned, necessarily involved numerous 
dangers. At one moment a violent quarrel 
between the nabob and Meer Jaffier threat- 
ened to occasion a premature disclosure of 
the whole plot. This danger was averted by 
a reconciliation, in which that estimable 
person,^^ Meer Jaffier, swore upon the Koran 
fidelity to his master, after having a few 
days before, given a similar pledge to his 
English confederates in the projected usur- 
pation. Clive had his full share of what 
Napoleon would have styled dirty w'ork^^ 
to do in the business. When all things 
were arranged, Ornichund suddenly declared 
himself dissatisfied with the amount of com- 
pensation* allotted to him in the division of 
the spoil planned by the conspirators. Ilis j 
services at this crisis were invaluable, and 
his influence with the nabob had repeatedly 
been the means of concealing the plot. The 
demand of thirty lacs of rupees (J350,000), 
was accompanied by an intimation of the 
danger of refusal. Whether Ornichund really 
intended to risk the reward already agreed on, 
together with his own life, by betraying a 
transaction in which he had from the first 
borne a leading part, may well be doubted; 
but Clive took an easy method of terminating 
the discussion by consenting to the exorbitant 
stipulation. Ornichund likewise insisted on 
the agreement regarding himself being in- 

* ^'hc position of Ornichund, with regard to the 
English, was peculiar. lie had been connected with 
them in the afiairs of commerce about forty years, 
and was looked upon as a person of great importance, 
both on account of his mercantile transactions, which 
extended to all parts of licngal and Bahar, and the 
magnitude of his private fortune. His habitation is 
described by Orme as having been on a splendid 
scale, and divided into various departments, resembling 
rather the abode of a prince than of a merchant. 
Besides numerous domestic servants, he maintained 
(as is frequent among eastern nobics) a retinue of 
armed men in constant pay. When news of the ap- 
proach of Surajah Howlah reached Calcutta, the 
local authorities, among other vague fears, suspecting 
Ornichund of being in Teague with the enemy, seized 
and imprisoned him. An attempt was made to cap- 
ture the person of his brother-in-law, who had taken 
refuge in the apartments of the women ; but the 
whole of Omichund's peons, to the number of 300, 
rose in resistance, and the officer in command (a 
Hindoo of high cast), fearing that some indignity 
might be sustained by the females, set fire to the 
harem, and killed no less than thirteen with his own 
2 0 

serted in the treaty between the English and 
Meer Jaffier. Clive seemingly complied. 
Two treaties were drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red; in the former, 
Omichund's name was not mentioned ; the 
latter, which was to be shown to him, con- 
tained the specified proviso. The honesty 
of Admiral Watson had nearly defeated this 
manoeuvre. He positively refused to sign 
the false treaty. Ornichund would at once 
suspect some reason for this omission. Clive 
removed the difficulty by causing a Mr. 
Lushington to forge the important name. 

Hostility to the nabob was now openly 
professed. The English force marched 
against him, sending forward a letter equi- 
valent to a declaration of war. Surajah 
Dowlah dispatched an appeal for aid to the 
Erench, assembled his troops, and prepared 
to encounter a foreign foe, unsuspicious of 
the treachery at w'ork within his camp. The 
courage of Meer Jaffier failed; doubt and 
fear, in the hour of danger, overpowered am- 
bition : he hesitated ; and instead of imme- 
diately coming over to Clive, at Cossimbazar, 
with his division, as had been agreed upon, 
he advanced with the nabob to Plassy. 
The position of the English became extremely 
perilous : the strength of the enemy twenty 
times outnumbered theirs. The ford of the 
Hooghly lay before tliem, easily crossed; 
but over which not one man might ever 
be able to return. Clive called a council of 
war for the first and last time in his wliolc 
career, probably as a cloak for his own mis- 
givings, since he voted first, and doubtless 
influenced the majority in deciding that it 
would be imprudent to risk an advaucc.t This 

hand, after which ho stabbed himself, thougli (con- 
trary to his intention) not mortally. This mcTancholy 
catastrophe did not prevent Mr. Hohvcll from soli- 
citing tno intervention of Ornichund to procure 
terms of capitulation from Surajah Howlah; and 
his conduct at this time totally removed the suspi- 
cions previously entertained. On the capture of tno 
place, 400,000 rupees uerc plundered from his trea- 
sury, and much valuable property of ditterent de- 
scriptions seized ; hut his person was set at liberty, 
and a favourable disposition evinced towards him by 
the nabob, of which he took advantage to procure 
the restoration of his losses in money, and likewise 
in soliciting the release of the survivors of the mas- 
sacre, who were fed by his charity, and in great mea- 
sure restored to liberty through his entreaties. 

t The following is a list of the officers of this coun- 
cil, and the way in which they voted : — Foj' delay — 
Bobt. Clive ; James Kirkpatrick ; Archd. Grant ; 
Geo. Fred. Goupp ; Andrew Armstrong; Tlios. Bum- 
bold; Christian Firkan ; John Corneille; H. Pop- 
ham. For immediate attack — Eyre Cootc, G, Alex. 
Grant; G. Muir; Chas. Palmer; Bobt. Campbell; 
Peter Carsteirs; \V. Jennings. — {Fi/eof C/^ve/hf 258.) 
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was an niiusuiil opinion for “Sabut Jung'^ the 
daring in war, to form, and it was not a per- 
manent one. Passing away from the meet- 
ing, gloomy and dissatisfied, he paced about 
for an hour beneath the shade of some trees, 
and, convinced on reflection that the hesita- 
tion of Aleer Jaflier would give place to re- 
awakened ambition, he resolved to reverse 
the decision in which he had so lately con- 
curred; and, returning to the camp, gave 
orders to make ready for the passage of the 
river.* The army crossed on the following 
morning, and, at a little past midnight, took 
up its position in a grove of mango treesf 
near Plassy, within a mile of the wide-spread 
cam]) of the enemy. 

• ^fho sound of drums and cymbals kept 
Clive waking all night; and Surajah Dowlah, 
overpowered by vague fears and gloomy ap- 
prehensions, passed the remaining hours of 
darkness in upliraiding and complaint. { At 
sunrise his army, marshalled in battle array, 
commenced moving towards the grove in 
which the English were posted. The plain 
seemed alive with multitudes of infantry, 
supported by troops of cavalry, and bearing 
with them fifty pieces of ordnance of great I 
size, drawn by long teams of white oxen, 
and propelled by elephants arrayed in scarlet 
cloth and embroidery. Beside these, were 
some smaller but more formidable guns, 
under the direction of Frenchmen. § The 
forte to oppose tliis mighty host numbered, 
in all, only 3,000 men, but of these nearly 
1,000 were English. Conspicuous in the 
ranks w^ere the men of the 39th regiment, 
who that day added to the inscriptions on 
their colours the name of Plassy, and the 
motto, Primus in India, Of hard fighting 
there was but little; treachery supplied its 
place. The action began by a distant can- 
nonade, in which some of the few olliccrs, 
still true to a falling cause, perished by the 
skilfully-directed fire of the '' hat-wearers,^^ 
who, says Hussein Gholara Khan, have no 
ecpials ill the art of firing their artillery and 
musketry with both order and rapidity.^’ |1 
Several hours were spent in this manner. 

• This is the account given by Ormc, who proba- 
bly licard llio circumstances from Olivo himself. 
Scraftoii attributes the colonel’s change of mind to a 
letter received from Meer Jaffier in the course of 
the day. — {Rojiectlom, p. 85.) 

t Regularly planted groves or woods of tall fruit 
trees are very common in India : that of Plassy was 
a square of about two miles in circuit; but it has 
been neglected, and is now much diminished. 

t Tlie despondency of the nabob, says Orme, in- 
creased as the hour of danger approached. His 
attendants, some carelessness left his tent un- 


At length Meer-meden, one of the two chief 
leaders of the adverse force, was mortally 
wounded by a cannon-ball. He was carried 
to the tent of the prince, and expired while 
explaining the arrangements he had made 
for the battle. Driven to desperation by 
witnessing the death of his faithful servant, 
Surajah Dowlah summoned Meer Jaflier to 
his presence, and bade him revenge the 
death of Meer-mcdcn ; at the same time, 
placing his own turban at the foot of his 
treacherous relative — the most humiliating 
supplication a Mohammedan prince could 
ofl’er — he besought him to forget past differ- 
ences, and to stand by the grandchild of 
his benefactor (Ali Ycrdi Khan), now that 
his life, his honour, and his throne, were all 
at stake. Meer Jaflier replied to this appeal 
by treacherously advising immediate retreat 
into the trenches; and the fatal order was 
iss\icd, notwithstanding the earnest remon- 
strance of the Hindoo general, Mohun Lall, 
who predicted the utter confusion which 
would ensue. Meer Jaffier had unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to convey a letter to 
Clive, advising the immediate attack of the 
iuibo])^s camp ; now, perceiving the fortune 
of the day decided, he remained, as before, 
stationary with bis division of the array, 
amid the general retreat. Surajah Dowlah, 
on witnessing the inaction of so large a part 
of the force, comprehended at once his be- 
trayal ; and on beholding the English ad- 
vancing, mounted a camel and fled to Moor- 
shedabad, accompanied by 2,000 horsemen. 
In fact, no other course remained to one in- 
capable of taking the lead in his own person ; 
for to such an extent had division spread 
throughout the Mohammedan troops, that 
no officer, even if willing to light for his 
rightful master, could rely on the co-opera- 
tion of any other commander. The little 
baud of Frenchmen alone strove to confront 
the English, but w'erc rapidly carried away 
by the tide of fugitives. Of the vanquished, 
500 were slain. The conquerors lost but 
twenty-two killed and fifty wounded ; they 
gained not merely the usual spoils of war in 
guarded, and a common person, either through igno- 
rance, or with a view to robbery, entered unperceived. 
The prince, at length recognising the intruder, started 
from the gloomy reflections in which he had been 
absorbed, and recalled his servants with the em- 
phatic exclamation, — “ Sure they see me dead t” — 
{Military Transactions, i., 172.) 

§ Orme states the force of the enemy at 60,000 
foot, 18,000 horse, and fifty pieces of cannon. 
Clive says 35,000 foot, ld,0Q0 horse, and forty pieces 
of cannon . — {Letter to SecHt Committee of E, 1* Cy,) 

II Siyar ul Mutakherin, 1., 760. 
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abundance— 'baggage and artillery-waggons, 
elephants and oxen — but paramount autho- 
rity over a conquered province, larger and 
more populous than their n«ative country. 

The conduct of Meer Jafl&er had been by 
no means unexceptionable, even in the sight 
of his accomplices. He had played for a 
heavy stake with a faltering hand — a species 
of cowardice for which Clive had no sym- 
pathy ; nevertheless, it was expedient to 
overlook all minor occasions of quarrel at this 
critical moment, and proclaim the traitor 
subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 

I Meer JafFier marched to Moorshedabad. 

I Surajah Dowlah learned his approach with 
a degree of terror that prevented him from 
I forming any plan of defence : deserted on 
! all sides, he strove to conciliate the alienated 
i ! alfcctions of the military commanders by 
j lavish gifts j and at length, after balancing 
! between the advice given by his counsellors 
j I — to throw liimsclf upon the mercy of the 
' : English, or again try the fortune of war — he 
j renounced both attempts, and accompanied 
I I by his consort, his young daughter, and 
i several other females, quitted the palace 
I I at dead of night, carrying with him a 
j ; number of elephants laden with gold, jewels, 

I ; and baggage of the most costly description.* 
j ] Had he proceeded fearlessly by land in the 
I I broad daylight, it is possible that many of the 
i j local autliorities would liavc rallied round 
I his standard; but instead of taking a bold 
I course, he embarked in some boats for 
I ; Plassy, hoping to be able to effect a junction 
I with a part}'^ of the French under M. Law, 
wlio, at the time of the battle of Patna, was 
j actually marching to his assistance. This 
proceeding removed all obstacles from the 
; path of Meer Jaflicr, and his installation 
i wjis performed with as much pomp as cir- 
j I cumstances would permit. At the last mo- 
I ment, either from affected humility or a 
misgiving as to the dangerous and trouble- 

i • Orme says that Surajah Dowlah escaped by 
I night from a window of the palace, accompanied only 
I ^ hy a favourite concubine and a eunuch ; but Gholam 
j Hussein, who, besides his usual accuracy, may be ex- 
j pected to he well informed on the subject, makes the 
I j statements given in the (ext, and confirms them by 
I much incidental detail. —{Siyur id MiUakherin, i., 7 ; 
sec also Scott’s Bengal^ ii., 3*71.) 
t The interpreter of Clive — a renegade Frenchman, 

I called Mustapha, who translated the liiyar ul Mu- 
! takhcrin — states in a note (i., 773), that the English 
i never suspected the existence of an inner treasury 
I said to contain eight crores (eight million sterling), 
kept, in pursuance of a custom common in India, in 
the zenana or women’s apartments. In corrobora- 
I tion, various circumstances are adduced in the history 


some nature of power treacherously usurped, 
he hesitated and refused to take pos- 
session of the sumptuously-adorned mus- 
nud, or pile of cushions, prepared for him. 
Clive, having vainly tried persuasion, took 
his hand, and placing him cn the throne, 
kept him down by the arm wliile he pre- 
sented the customary homage— a nuzzur, or 
offering of gold mohurs, on a salver. The 
act was sufiiciently significative ; thenceforth 
the subahdars of Bengal existed in a degree 
of dependence on the foreign rulers by 
whom they were nominated, with which that 
formerly paid to the most powerful of the 
Great Moguls bears no comparison. 

This public ceremonial was followed by a 
private meeting among the confederates to 
divide the spoil. Whether the extravagance 
of Surajah Dowlah, during his fifteen months' 
sway, had exhausted a treasury previously 
drained by Mahratta wars and subsidies, or 
whether Meer Jaflicr and his countrymen ; 
succeeded in outwitting their English asso- I 
ciates, and secretly possessed themselves of 
the lion's share, t remains an open question ; 
hut it appears that the funds available, | 
amounted only to 150 laes of rupees — a sum ^ 
far short of that which liad been reckoned 
upon in the arrangement previously made. | 
One large claim was repudiated in a very 
summary manner. When Aleer Jaflier, and 
the few persons immediately concerned in 
the plot, adjourned to the house of Juggut 
Seit, to settle tlie manner of carrying out 
the treaty, Omichund followed as a matter 
of course. He had no suspicion of the deceit ! 
practised upon him ; for Clive, with dis- | 
simulation surpassing even the dissira illation ! 
of Bengal, had, up to that day, treated him ; 
with undiminished kindness."]: Not being 
invited to take ins scat on the carpet, Omi- 
chund, in some surprise, withdrew to the 
lower part of the hall, and waited till lie 
should be summoned to join the conference. § 

of the individuals whom he asserts to have been par 
ticipants in the secret, to prove their having derived 
immense wealth from some hidden source. Among 
others Mini Begum, the favourite wife of Meer 
Jaflier Khan, who survived him, possessed an im- 
mense fortune, although her husband was constantly 
involved in disturbances with the soldiery from real 
or affected inability to discharge their arrears of pay. 

I Macaulay’s Essay on Life of Clive, p. 00. ^ i 

§ Admiral Watson was not of the party. He died 
in the course of the year of a malignant fcvi r uliich 
prevailed on the coast. Captain Brereton, when 
questioned before parliament regarding the deception 
practised on Omichund, bore witness that the admi- 
ral had stigmatised the conduct of Clive as dishon- 
ourable and iniquitous.” - (Pari. Heporl8,.iii., 151.) 
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The white treaty was produced and read; 
its various stipulations (including the utter 
expulsigii of the French from Bengal) were 
confirmed, and the pecuniary claims of the 
English metby the immediate payment of one- 
half — two-thirds in money, and one-third 
in plate and jewels; the other portion to be 
discharged in three equal annual payments.* 

At length Omichund became uneasy at 
the total disregard evinced of his presence. 
On coming forward, he caught sight of the 
document just read, and exclaimed — ” There 
must be some mistake; the general treaty was 
on red paper Clive, who during his long 
residence in India never acquired a know- 
ledge of any Indian language, turned to 
Mr. Scraftoii, one of the servants of the 
company, then acting as interpreter, and 
said — It is time to undeceive Omichund.^^ 
This was easily done ; the few words in 
Hindostanec, The red treaty was a trick, 
Omichund — you are to have nothing, were 
soon spoken; but the bystanders could 
scarcely have been prepared for the result. 
The Hindoo was avaricious to the heart’s 
core ; and this sudden disappointment, aimed 
at the tenderest point, and aggravated by 
feelings of anger and humiliation, came like 
the stroke of death, He swooned, and was 
carried to his stately home, where, after re- 
maining many hours in a state of the deepest 
gloom, he began to exhibit symptoms of 
inpanitv. Some days after he visited Clive, 
who, probably unwilling to recognise the 
full extent of the ruin he had wrought, 
strove to soothe the old man by promises 
of procuring favourable terms with the 
company regarding certain contracts which 

* Clive, in a letter to tho Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated Moorshedabad, ‘2Gth July, 
after giving some details of tho battle, says — “The 
substance of the treaty with the present nabob is as I 
follows : — 1st. Confirmation of the mint and all other * 
grants and privileges in the treaty with the late 
nabob. 2ndly. An alliance, offensive and defensive, 
against all enemies whatsoever. Srdly. The French 
factories and effects to be delivered up, and they never 
to be permitted to resettle in any of the provinces. 
4thly. One hundred lacs (£1,000,000) to be paid to the 
company in consideration of their losses at Calcutta, 
and the expenses of the campaign. Sthly. Fifty lacs 
(£500,000) to be given to the English sufferers at 
the loss of Calcutta. Othly. Twenty lacs (£200,000) 
to Gentoos, Moors, &c., black sufferers at the loss of 
Calcutta. 7thly. Seven lacs (£70,000) to the Arme- 
nian sufferers : these three last donations to be dis- 
tributed at the pleasure of the admiral and gentle- 
men of the council, including me. 8thly. The en- 
tire property of all lands within the Mahratta ditch, 
which runs round Calcutta, to be vested in the com- 
pany: also GOO yards all round, without the said 
ditch, Othly. The company to have the eemindary 


he held from them ; and even spoke of him, 
in an official despatch, as “ a person capable 
of rendering great services, and therefore 
not wholly to be discarded.^^t This state- 
ment is, however, quite incompatible with 
the description of Orme, who declares that 
Omichund, after being carried a senseless 
burthen from the house of Juggut Seit,J 
never rallied, but sank from insanity to 
idiocy. Contrary to the custom of the 
aged in Hindostan, and especially to his 
former habits and strong reason, Omichund, 
now an imbecile, went about decked in 
gaudy clothing and costly jewels, until his 
death, in the course of about eighteen 
months, terminated the melancholy history. 
Such a transaction can need no comment, 
at least to those who believe that in all 
cases, under all circumstances, a crime is of 
necessity a blunder. § In the present in- 
stance there could be no second opinion on 
the point, except as regarded the private 
interests of the persons concerned in the 
division of spoil found in the treasury of 
the deposed prince. The commercial in- 
tegrity of the English had laid the foun- 
dation of the confidence reposed in them 
by the natives, whether Mohammedan or 
Hindoo: the alliance of Jnggut Scit and 
other wealthy hankers had been procured 
chiefly by this means. Omichund, in his 
endeavours to allay the suspicions of Sura- 
jah Dowlali, had declared that the English 
were famous throughout the world for their 
good faith, inasmuch that a man in Eng- 
land, who, on any occasion^ told a lie, was 
utterly disgraced, and never after admitted 
to the society of liis former friends and ac- 

of the country to the south of Calcutta, lying be- 
tween the lake and the river, and reaching as far as Cul- 
pee, they paying the customary rents paid by the for- 
mer zemindars to the government. lOthly. Whenever 
the assistance of the English troops shall be wanted, 
their extraordinary charges to be paid by the nabob, 
llthly. No forts to be erected by the government 
on the river side, from Hooghly downwards.” Clive 
carefully avoided all mention of the separate treaties 
for the payment of monies in wliich he had tho 
chief share . — {See Note in ensuing page.) 

t Life of Clive, i., 289. 

j The amount of the reward received by Juggut 
Seit does not appear. If at all in proportion to nis 
previous wealth, it must have been very large. At 
the time of the plunder of Moorshedabad by the Mah- 
rattas, in 1742, two million and a-half sterling in 
Arcot rupees were taken from the treasury of himself 
and his brother} notwithstanding which they con- 
tinued to grant bills at sight, of one crore each. 

§ “ Using no arguments but such as Machiavelli 
might have employed in his conferences with Borpa,’ 
remarks Macaulay, “ Clive committed not merwy a 
crime but a blunder.”— (J&way, p. 61.) 
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; quaintances.* This invaluable prestige of 
j honest dealing was placed in imminent jeo- 
pardy by Clive ; and years afterwards, rank 
I and Avealth failed to preserve him from 
I learning, with anger and bitter humiliation, 
that forgery and lying Avere vices which, in 
the sight of his countrymen at large, could 
not be atoned for by the most brilliant suc- 
cesses. With regard to tlie enormous sums 
! accepted, or, in other Avords, seized by Eng- 
j lish officials, both civil and military, from 
I the treasury of Bengal, that also seems to 
resolve itself into a very simple question. 
If, like Morari Kao, they liad been professed 
leaders of mercenary troops, selling their 
services to the highest bidder, there could 
have been no doubt that, after their own 
I fashion of reasoning, they would have well 
I earned the stipulated reward. But Clive 
I and his compeers were not masters, but 
I servants; the troops under their command 
I were, like themselves, in the pay of the 
I nation or the company ; and it Avas unques- 
I tionably from the government or the Court 
of Directors (to the latter of Avhom Clive 
j repeatedly affirmed that he ‘‘'owed cvery- 
; thing ’^),t and from them only, that rcAvards 
should have been received. 

Years afterwards, Avhen sternly questioned 
respecting the proceedings of this period, 
j Clive declared that on recollecting the licaps 
j of gold and silver coin piled up in masses, 
crowned Avitli rubies and diamonds, through 
i Avhicli he passed in the treasury of Moor- 
I shedabad, he could not but view Avitli sur- 
j prise his own moderation in only taking 
' (as it appeared) J to the extent of twenty 
j to tliirty lacs of rupees — that is, between 
I £200,000 and £300,000. This “modera- 
tion’'§ was, hoAvever, of brief continuance; 
for, some time afterwards, on the plea of desir- 
ing means AvhereAvith to maintain a Mogul 
dignity conferred on him, he intimated to 
Meer Jaffier the propriety of its being 
accompanied by a jaghire (or estate for the 
support of a military contingent.) || In their 
relative positions a hint was a command, and 
the quit-rent paid by the E. I. Cy. for the 

* Orme’s Military Transactions^ ii., 137. 
t Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clives i., 182. 
t Clive cautiously abstained from any explicit 
statement of the sums acquired by him on various 
pretences; and his fellow-officials, as far as possible, 
refrained from acknowledging the extent of his ex- 
tortions or their own, even Avhen sharply cross- 
examined before parliament. 

§ In a letter addressed to Mr. Pigot, dated Au- 
gust, 1757, Clive speaks of his genteel compe- 
tence,” and “ a possible reverse of fortune,” as rea- 
sons for desiring to leave Bengal. Mr. Pigot pro- 


extensive lands held by them to the south of 
Calcutta, amounting to nearly ^30,000 
sterling per annum, was forthwith ceded. 

To return to the general narrative. Slit 
rajah Dowlah and his female companions 
reached Raj Mahal on the third night after 
leaving Moorshedabad. Exhausted with fa- 
tigue, and famishing with hunger, they 
landed, took refuge in a deserted garden, 
and began to prepare a mess of rice and 
pulse (called kichery), the common food of 
the country. While engaged in this un- 
wonted task, the fugitives were discovered 
by a man of low condition, avIioso cars had 
been cut off by order of Surajah Dowlah 
a twelvemonth before. Dissembling his 
vengeful feelings, he affected compassion 
and respect for the prince, and assisted in 
tho preparation of the meal, but secretly 
sent word to the soldiers engaged in pursuit 
Avherc to find the object of their search. At 
this very time, LaAv and his detachment were 
Avitliin three hours^ march of Raj Mahal; 
but they were driven from place to place 
by a party under Major Coote, and even- 
tually expelled from Bengal; while Surajah 
DoAvlali Avas seized by the emissaries of Meer 
Jaffier, laden Avith chains, treated with every 
species of cruelty compatible with the pre- 
servation of life, and dragged through Moor- 
shedabad, to the presence of his successor. 
It Avas noon ; but Meer Jaffier, though seated 
on the musnud, had taken his daily dose of 
bang, ^ and Avas incapable of giving instruc- 
tions regarding the treatment of the prisoner. 
His son Mceran, a lad of about seventeen, 
took upon himself to decide the question. 
This mere boy, educated in the harem, and 
remarkably effeminate both in dress and 
speech, possessed a heart no less callous to 
the gentler feelings of humanity than that 
of an old and unprincipled politician, hard- 
ened in the world's ways. “ Pity and com- 
passion," he said, “spoilt business." It 
scarcely needed the murmuring and dissen- 
sion which pervaded the army, when the 
capture and ignominious treatment of their 
late ruler became known, to decide his fate. 

bably sympathised with him, for he himself accumu- 
latcQ a fortune of £400,000, chiefly (according to 
Mr. Watts) by lending money at high interest to the 
nabob, the chiefs, and managers of provinces — a prac- 
tice, says Sir John Malcolm, then ton common to he 
considered as in any way discreditable.--(ii., 251.) 

II Vide his own evidence before tho House of 
Commons. Such a solicitation was clearly onposed to 
the duty of a servant of the E. I. Cy. ana a Lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the British army. — (Pari. Papers, 
vol. iii., p. 154.) 

^ An intoxicating beverage, made from hemp, 
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Mceran caused him to be confined in a small j 
chamber near his own apartments, and then ! 
summoning his personal friends, asked which 
of them would serve the existing admin- 
istration, by removing the only obstacle to 
its permanency. One after another pe- 
remptorily rejected the dastardly oiFice ; at 
length it was accepted by a man under pe- 
culiar obligations to the parents of the des- 
tined victim, in conjunction with a favourite 
servant of Meeran^s. On beholding the en- 
trance of the assassins, Surajah Dowlah at 
once guessed their purpose. They will not 
suffer me even to live in obscurity he ex- 
claimed ; and then requested that water might 
be provided for the performance of the puri- 
fication commanded by the Koran before 
death. A large vessel which stood at hand 
was emptied rudely over him, and he was 
hewn down by repeated sabre strokes; se- 
veral of which fcll,^^ says the IMohammedan 
historian, ^^on a face renowned all over Bengal 
for regularity of feature and sweetness of 
expression.^^ The memory of a past deed of 
violence came over tlic prince in this terrible 
hour, and he died declaring, in allusion to an 
officer whom he had tyrannically caused to 
be executed in the streets of Moorshedabad, 
** Hussein Kooli, thou art avenged !” * 

The morning after this event Mccr Jaffier 
visited Clive, and, in the words of the former, 

thought it necessary to palliate the matter 
on motives of policy.^^ Clive docs not ap- 
pear tu have deemed any excuse necessary ; 
but the truth was, his own neglect had been 
unjustifiable, in not taking precautionary 
measures to guard at least the life of a ruler 
deposed by a conspiracy in which the Eiiglish 
played the leading part. No effort was made 
to protect even the female relatives f of the 
murdered prince from cruel indignities at 
the hands of Meer Jaffier and his son, and 
his consort and infant daughter were robbed 
of all the valuables about them, and sent 

* The above account is, as before stated, chiefly 
derived from the Siyar td Mutakherm. The author 
is strongly prejudiced against Surajah Dowlah, to 
whom he was distantly related. He had been taken 
prisoner in an engagement between this prince and 
Shaocat Jung, a rival pretender to the viceroyalty 
of Bengal, who was slain during a fit of intoxica- 
tion. The conduct of Surajah Dowlah on this oc- 
casion, does not corroborate the statements made by 
Orme and Stewart of his cruelty and violence, and 
it is possible that these have been exaggerated ; but 
unhappily, all the evidence comes from one side. 

t Surajah Dowlah was fi\e-and-twenty at the time 
of his assassination. His mother, on beholding the 
mangled remains dragged past her windows, rushed 
into the street, without veil or slippers, and clasped 
the body in her arms, but was forced oack with blows. 


into confinement in a manner calculated to 
inflict indelible disgrace on Mohammedan 
females of rank. 

In Calcutta all was triumph and rejoicing. 
Few stopped to think, amid the excitement 
created by the tide of wealth fast pouring in, 
of past calamities or future cares. It was a 
momentous epoch ; the step once taken was 
irrevocable; the company of traders had 
assumed a new position — henceforth to be 
rulers and lawgivers, with almost irrespon- 
sible sway over a territory far larger and 
more populous than tlieir native land. It 
may be doubted if the directors at home 
gave much heed to these considerations; 
their representatives in India certainly did 
not, each one being fully occupied in gather- 
ing the largest possible share of the spoil. 
The monies stipulated for in restitution of the 
damage inflicted in Calcutta, with those de- 
manded on behalf of the squadron, army, and 
committee, amounted to .€2,750,000, besides 
donations to individuals. J The company re- 
ceived property to the amount of €1,500,000, 
and territorial revenues valued by Clive at 
€100,000 a-year. A fleet of 100 boats, with 
flags flying and music playing, bore to Fort 
William €800,000 in coined silver alone, 
besides plate and jewels, as the first instal- 
ment of the promised reward. 

Leaving the Bengal functionaries in the 
enjoyment of wealth and influence, it is ne- 
cessary to narrate the cotemporary proceed- 
ings of the Madras presidency. 

Affairs in the Carnatic and Coroman- 
del Coast. — Upon the breaking out of war 
between Great Britain and France in 1756, 
the Frencli ministry resolved to strike an im- 
portant blow in India. A powerful armament 
was fitted out, and entrusted to the charge 
of Count Jjally, an officer of Irish extraction, 
who had shared the exile of James II., 
and was no less noted for personal courage 
than for strong feelings against England. 

+ The army and navy had £500,000 for their 
share, Clive coming in, as commander-in-chief, for 
£20,000. As a member of the Secret Committee, ho 
received to the amount of £28,000, the others having 
£24,000 each ; besides which every one of them ob- 
tained a special gift from Meer Jaffier: that of Clive 
is variously stated at from £160,000 to £200,000. 
The General Council (not of the committee) received 
£60,000. Among the individuals who profited 
largely by what Clive termed the “ generosity" of 
Meer Jaffier, was Mr. Drake, the runaway governor 
of Calcutta. Lu.shington (who forged the hand and 
seal of Admiral Watson) had, Clive stated in reply 
to parliamentary inquiry, “ something very trifling, 
— about 50,000 rupees." — (Pari. Reports.) The di- 
vision of the booty occasioned very serious disputes 
between the array and the navy. 
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! He was accompanied by his own regiment of 
Irish (1,080 strong), by fifty of the royal 
artillery, and a great number of officers of 
distinction. The court of Versailles looked 
on the success of the expedition as a matter 
of certainty, and directed the commencement 
of operations by the siege of Fort St. David. 
Their anticipated conquests were marred by 
a remarkable series of disasters. The fleet 
quitted Brest in May, 1757, and carried 
with them the infection of a malignant fever 
then raging in the port. No less than 300 
persons died before reaching Rio Janeiro; 
and from one cause or another delays arose, 
which hindered the ships from reaching 
Pondicherry until the end of April, 1758. 
There new difficulties occurred to obstruct 
the path of Lally. He had been especially 
directed to put down, at all hazards, the dis- 
sension and venality wliich prevailed among 
the French officials, and to compel them to 
make exertions for the benefit of their employ- 
ers, instead of the accumulation of private 
fortunes. The task was at best an onerous 
one, and Lally set about it with an uncom- 
promising zeal, which, under the circum- 
stances, bordered on indiscretion. Perfectly 
conversant with the technicalities of his pro- 
1 fession, he was wilful and presumptuous: 

' Ids daring plans, if heartily seconded, might 
have been crowned with brilliant success ; as 
it was, they met the same fate as those of La 
Bourdonnais,wliile he was reserved for a doom 
: more terrible, and equally unmerited. Some 
of his early measures were, however, attended 
I with success. The English beheld with 
alarm the overpowering additions made to 
the force of the rival nation ; and when, after 
a prolonged siege, Fort St. David capitulated, 

: serious apprehensions were entertained for 
: the safety of Madras. The want of funds 
! alone prevented Lally from making an ini- 
I mediate attack. After vainly endeavouring 
j to raise sufficient supplies on credit, he re- 
I solved to direct to their attainment the next 
j I operations of the war. The rajah of Tanj ore, 
! , when hard pressed, in 1751, by the united 
[ force of Chunda Sahib and Dupleix, had 
I given a bond for 5,600,000 rupees, which 
remained unredeemed at Pondicherry. To 
I extort payment of this sum an expedition 
i j Was now undertaken against Tanjore, and on 
! . the march thither, many cruel acts of vio- 
* At Kivaloor, the seat of a celebrated pagoda, 
bally, in the hope of finding hidden treasures, ran- 
sacked the houses, dug up the foundations, dragged 
the tanks, and carried away the brass idols j but to 
Very little purpose as far as booty was concerned. 

I Six Brahmins lingered about the violated shrines j and 


lence were committed.* The rajah, after 
some resistance, offered to compromise the 
matter by the payment of a sum much infe- 
rior to that required. The Frencli com- 
mander was willing to abate his pecuniary 
demand, provided he should be supplied with 
600 cattle for draught and provisions, which 
were greatly needed for the troops. The 
rajah refused, on the pica that his religion did 
not sanction the surrender of kino for the 
unhallowed uses of Europeans. The impe- 
tuous Lally had before excited strong feelings 
of aversion in the minds of the natives by 
obliging them to carry burthens for the army, 
and other services which he enforced pro- 
miscuously, without regard to the laws of 
cast: he now treated the assertion of the 
rajah as a mere pretext to gain time, similar 
to those practised upon Chunda Sahib on a 
previous occasion; therefore, making little [ 
allowance for the invariable prolixities of j 
eastern negotiation, he declared that unless ; 
an arrangement were forthwith agreed on, | 
tlic rajah and all his family should be j 
shipped as slaves to the Mauritius. The j 
lliudoos rarely indulge in intemperate lan- 
guage; and the Taiijorc prince, stung and 
astonished by tlie outrage offered him, re- | 
solved to perish sooner than succumb to his i 
insulting foe. At his earnest request, an | 
English detachment was sent from Trichino- | 
poly to his assistance. Lally continued the j 
assault on Tanjore, and had effected a 
breach, when news arrived that the English I 
fleet, after an indecisive engagement with | 
that of Frarxe,t had anchored before Karical, 
from whence alone the besieging force could 
derive supplies. Powder and provisions 
were both nearly exhausted, and Lally, by 
the almost unanimous opinion of a council 
of war, withdrew from Tanjore, and hastened | 
to Pondicherry, with the intention of making | 
a simultaneous attack by sea and land on 
Madras. This project fell to the ground, 
owing to the determination of the naval 
commander to quit India immediately, which, 
notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of the 
local government and the army, he per- 
sisted in doing, on the ground that the dis- 
ablement of the ships, and the disease and 
diminution of the crews, rendered it impera- 
tively necessary to refit at the Mauritius,. 
Lally thus weakened, directed his next en- 
Lally, suspecting that they were spies, caused them 
all to be shot off from the muzzle of his eannon.— 
(Wilks’ History of My soorf i., 397.) ^ 
t The English suffered most in their shipping ; the 
French in their men . — [Vide Owen Cambridge s Ac^ 
count qfthe War in India^from 1750 1760, p, 123.) 
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deavoiirs against Arcot, and succeeded in 
gaining possession of tliat place through the 
artifices of Reza Sahib (now dignified by the 
French with the title of nabob), who opened 
a correspondence with the governor placed 
there by Mohammed Ali, and induced him 
to make a pretended capitulation, and come 
over with his troops to the service of the 
enemy. About the time of entering Arcot, 
Lally was joined by Bussy. This officer 
had, by the exercise of extraordinary ability, 
maintained his position in the court of 
Salabut Jung, and dexterously threading 
his way amid the intrigues of the Moham- 
medan courtiers, headed by the brothers of 
the subahdar (Nizam Ali and Bassalut 
Jung), had contrived, with very slender 
means, to uphold the power of his country- 
men in connexion with the ruler they had 
nominated.* Lally did not, or would not, see 
that the authority of the French at Hydera- 
bad — that even the important possessions of 
the Northern Circars, rested almost wholly 
on the great personal influence of one man ; 
and notwithstanding the arguments and 
entreaties of Bussy and Salabut Jung, the 
troops were recalled to Pondieherry. It 
appears that laally, having heard of the large 
sums raised by Dupleix on his private credit, 
hoped that Bussy might be able to do so 
likewise ; and he listened with mingled sur- 
prise and disappointment to the averment of 
the ge/mrous and high-principled officer, that 
having never used his influence with the 
subahdar as a means of amassing wealth, he 
was altogether incapable of affording any ma- 
terial assistance in pecuniary affairs. The 
goveniment of Pondicherry declared them- 
selves devoid of the means of maintaining the 
array, upon which Count d^Estaigne and 
other leading officers agreed in council, that it 
was better to die by a musket-ball, under the 
ramparts of Madras, than by hunger within 
the walls of Pondicherry, and determined to 
commence oflensive operations by endeavour- 
ing to bombard the English settlement, shut 
up the troops in Fort St. George, pillage the 
Black Town, and lay waste the surrounding 
country. The sum of 94,000 rupees was 
raised for the purpose, of which 60,000 were 
contributed by Lally himself, and the re- 

• A detailed account of his proceedings occupies a 
considerable part of Orme’s MilUai'y l^amactionn, 

t No attempt was made to defend the Block 
Townj but after its seizure by the French, the Eng- 
lish perceiving the intemperance and disorder of 
hostile troopSji strove to profit by the opportunity, 
and sallied out 600 strong. They were, however, 
driven back with the Joss of 200 men and six officers. 


mainder in smaller sums by members of 
council and private individuals. The force 
thus sparely provided with the sinews of 
war, consisted of 2,700 European, and 4,000 
Indian troops. The English, apprised of 
the intended hostilities, made active prepa- 
rations for defence under the veteran general, 
Lawrence, and their efforts were again fa- 
voured by climatorial influences; for the 
French expedition, though in readiness to 
leave Pondicherry at the beginning of No- 
vember, 1758, was prevented by heavy rains 
from reaching Madras till the middle of 
December, and this at a crisis when Lally 
had not funds to secure the subsistence of 
the troops for a single week. The spoil of 
the Black Townf furnished means for the 
erection of batteries, and the subsequent 
arrival of a million livres from the Mauri- 
tius, led to the conversion of the blockade 
(which was at first alone intended) into a 
siege ; but, either from prudential considera- 
tions or disaflection,^ the officers refused to 
second the ardour of their commander; and' 
after nine weeks^ tarry (during the last fort- 
night of which the troops had subsisted 
almost entirely upon some rice and butter 
captured in two small vessels from Bengal), 
the approach of an English fleet of six sail, 
compelled the enemy to decamp by night 
with all liaste. The state of feeling at 
Pondicherry may be easily conceived from 
the assertion of Lally, that the disastrous 
result of the expedition was celebrated by 
the citizens as a triumph over its unpopular 
commander. Their ill-founded rejoicings 
were of brief continuance ; scoffing was soon 
merged in gloomy apprehensions, destined 
to find a speedy realisation. The arrival of ! 
an important accession to the English force, 
under Colonel Cootc, in October, 1759, 
decided for the time the struggle between 
France and England for supremacy in India. 
Wandewash was speedily attacked and car- 
ried. Lally, while marching to attempt its 
recovery, was met and defeated. Bussy 
placed himself at the head of a regiment, to 
lead the men to the charge of the bayonet, 
as the only means of saving the battle ; had 
his horse wounded under him, was aban- 
doned by the troops, and taken prisoner. 

X Orme says the former ; Lally, in his Memoirs, 
the latter : at the same time he severely censures the 
plots and whole conduct df the Pondicherry govern • 
ment, declaring, in aa infercej^ed letter, that he 
** would rather go and comninut^^e Kafirs of Mada- 
gascar, than remain in tins ; which it is im- 
possible but the fire must destroy sooner 

or later, even though that oFfea^n should noC 
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Chittaput, Arcot, Devicotta, Karical, Val- 
dore, Cuddalore, and other forts, were suc- 
cessively captured; and by the beginning 
of May, 1760, the French troops were con- 
fined to the bounds of Pondicherry, and the 
English, having received further reinforce- 
ments, encamped within four miles of the 
town. Lally shrank from no amount of 
danger or fatigue in his exertions to rally 
the troops and subdue the pervading spirit 
of mutiny and corruption. As the last 
chance of upholding the national interest, 
he resorted to the policy of Dupleix, and 
looked round for some native power as an 
auxiliary. The individual on whom he 
fixed was Ilyder Ali,* a soldier of fortune, 
who had risen to the command of the 

I * The great-granrlfathcr of Hycler Ali was a reli- 
I gious person, named lilielole, who migrated from the 
I I Ihinjab and settled with liis two sons at the town of 
j Alund, 110 miles from ll}deral)ad. Here he erected 
I ' a small mosque by charitable contributions, and 
1 I also what is termed a fakeer’s 7noA;<iM— that is a house 
i ' for the fakeer, who attends at the mosque and pro- 
I I cures provisions for the use of the worshippers. By 
j i this speculation, Rhelolc raised some property, but 
: not sufficient to support the families of his sons, wlio 
1 , left him and obtained employment at Sera as reve- 
I nue peons. One of these, named Mohammed Ali, 

! : left a son called Futteh, who having distinguished 
! I himself for bravery, was promoted to be a Naik 
I j 01 commander of twenty peons. From tliis position 
I he gradually rose to eminence, and married a lady of 
' a rank suneiior to his own. The circumstances at- 
tending this union were altogether of a romantic 
■ character. The father of the lady was robbed and 
, miirdeicd near the borders of Bednore while travers- 
ing the peninsula. His widow and two daughters j 
j begged their way to Colar, where they were relieved 
from further difficulty by Hyder Naik, who married 
I I both the sisters in succession — a practice not for- 
‘ bidden by the Mohammedan law. Two sons, of 
: whom the jounger was the famous Hyder Ali, were 
j born to the second wife, and they had respectively 
i attained the age of nine and seven years, when their 
father was slain in upholding the cause of the Mo- 
i hammedan noble whom he served, against the pre- 
j tensions of a rival candidate for one of llie minor Hec- 
' cani governments in 1728. The patron of Hyder 
j Naik was defeated and slain; the family of the latter 
} fell into the hands of the victor, and on pretence of 
I a balance due from the deceased to the revenues of 
' the province, a sum of money was extorted from his 
' heirs by cruel and ignominious tortures, applied to 
! both the lads, and even. Colonel Wilks supposes, to 
I the widow herself. Hyder Ali waited thirty-two 
I Years for an opportunity of revenge ; and then, as will 
j be shown in a subsequent page, grasped it with the 
i avidity of a man retaliating an injury of yesterday. 
Meanwhile his mother, being permitted to depart 
after having, in the words of her grandson, Tippoo 
Sultan, “ lost everything but her children and her 
honour,” sought refuge among her own kindred. 
Through the influence of a maternal uncle, the 
elder boy was received into the service of a Hindoo 
officer of rank, and gradually rose to a respectable 
position ; but Hyder Ali attained the ago of twenty- 
2 r 


Mysoor army. With him Lally concluded 
an agreement, by which Hyder undertook 
to furnish a certain quantity of bullocks for 
the supply of Pondicherry, and to join the 
French with 3,000 picked horse and 5,000 
sepoys. In return he was to receive imme- 
diate possession of the fort of Theagur — an 
important station, about fifty miles from 
Pondicherry, situate near two of the prin- 
cipal passes in the Carnatic, with, it is alleged, 
the promise even of Madura and 'Tinnivelly, 
in the event of the favourable termination of 
the war. A detachment of the English 
army, sent to interrupt the march of the 
Mysoor troops, was defeated ; but, after 
remaining in the vicinity of Pondicherry 
about a month, Hyder decamped one night 

seven without entering on any profession, in utter 
ignorance of the first elements of reading and writing, 
absent from home for weeks together on some secret 
expedition of voluptuous riot, or passing, as was the 
custom of his whole life, to the opposite extreme of 
rigid abstinence and excessive exertion — wandering 
in the woods in pursuit of wild beasts, bimseif hardly 
less ferocious. At length he thought fit to join his 
brother’s corps as a volunteer on a special occasion, 
and having attracted the attention of Nunjeraj by 
his singular bravery and self-possession, he M’as at 
once placed in command of some troops, and from 
that time acqtiired ])ower by rapid steps. The 
authority of the Mysoor state then rested wholly in 
the hands of Nunjeraj and his brother Heoraj ; but 
the death of the latter, and the incapacity of the 
former, induced an attempt on the part of the rajah 
to become a king in reality as well as name. H\der 
at one time sided with, at another against, the rajah, 
his object in both cases being purely^ selfish. An 
invasion of M)8oor by the Mahratlas, in 1759, con- 
tributed to his aggrandisement, by giving scope for 
the exercise of his warlike abilities ; but he played a 
desperate game; for the queen-mollier, perceiving 
his daring temper, dreaded to find her son released 
from the hands of one usurper only to fall into worse 
custody, and laid a scheme, in conjunction with a 
Mahratta chief, for the destruction of Hyder Ali, 
who was then engaged at a distance from court. 
Hyder escaped with difficulty, and having travelled 
ninety-eight miles in twenty fiours (the first seventy- 
fi\e on the same horse), reached Bangalore, the fort 
and district of which had been given him shortly 
before as a personal jaghire, just in time to precede 
the orders sent by the rajah to close the gates against 
him. The strength of the Mahrattas was shattered 
by the disastrous battle of Paniput, in 1760; the ex- 
hausting strife of tl)e European power in the Car- 
natic precluded their interference ; and Hyder found 
means to reduce his nominal master to the condi- 
tion of a state pensioner, and then looked round for 
further food for ambition. As an illustration of the 
cruelty of his nature, it is related that when after 
the successful termination of the rebellion, Kundee 
llao, the brave and faithful general of the rajah, was 
surrendered to the conqueror with an earnest sup- 
plication for kind treatment, Hyder replied, that he 
would not only spare his life, but cherish him like a 
paioquetj and the miserable captive was accordingly 
confined in an iron cage, and fed on rice and milk. 
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with his whole force, on account of internal 
proceedings which threatened the downfall 
of his newly-usurped authority in Mysoor. 
The English, so soon as the rains had ceased, 
actively besieged Pondicherry. Insubordina- 
tion, dissension, and privation of every de- 
scription * seconded their efforts within the 
walls. Lally himself was sick and worn out 
with vexation and fatigue. The garrison 
surrendered at diseretion in January, 1760,t 
and the council of Madras lost no time in 
levelling its fortifications with the ground. { 

The consequences predicted by Bussy, 
from his compulsory abandonment of Salabut 
Jung, had already ensued. An expedition 
from Bengal, fitted out by the English against 
the Northern Circars, had wrested from the 
French these important possessions. Mahe 
and its dependencies on the Malabar coast 
had been likewise attacked, and reduced a 
few months before the fall of Pondicherry. 
Theagur capitulated after a feeble resistance ; 
and the capture of the strong fort of Jinjee in 
April, 1761, completed the triumph of the 
English, and left the French without a single 
military post in India. 

The storm of popular indignation at this 
disastrous state of affairs was artfully directed 
upon the devoted head of Lally. On his 
return to France the ministry, seconded by 
the parliament of Paris, threw him into the 
Bastille, and on various frivolous pretexts he 
was condemned to die the death of a traitor 
and a felon. Errors of judgment, arrogance, 
and undue severity might with justice have 
been ascribed to Lally ; but on the opposite 

• When famine prevailed to an increasing extent 
in Pondicherry, Lally strove to prolong the defence 
by sending away the few remaining cavalry, at the 
risk of capture by the English; by returning all 
prisoners under a promise not to serve again ; and 
also by expelling the mass of the native inhabitants, 
to the number of 1,400, without distinction of sex or 
age. The wretched multitude wandered in families 
and companies to various points, and sometimes 
strove to force a path through the hosts of the 
enemy, or hack within the gates from which they had 
been expelled, meeting on either side death from the 
sword or the bullet. For eight days the outcasts 
continued to traverse the circumscribed space be- 
tween the foriitications and the English encamp- 
ment, the scant-spread roots of grass affording their 
sole means of subsistence. At length the Eiiglisli 
commander suffered tlie survivors to pass; and though 
they had neither home nor friends in prospect, de- 
liverance from sufferings more prolonged, if less in- 
tense, than those endured in the Black-Hole, was 
hailed with rapturous gratitude, — (Orme, ii., 699.) 
An episode like this speaks volumes on tke unjustifi- 
able character of a war, between civilised and Chris- 
tian nations, which is liable to subject heathen popu- 
lations to calamities so direful and unprovoked* 


side of the scale ought to have been placed un- 
compromising fidelity to the nation and com- 
pany he served, and perfect disinterestedness, 
together with the uninterrupted exercise of 
energy united to military talents. It is re- 
lated that he confidently anticipated a tri- 
umphant issue to the proceedings instituted 
against him, and was seated in his dungeon 
sketching a chart of the Coromandel coast, 
when tidings of the fatal sentence arrived. 

'^Is this the reward of forty-five years of 
faithful service he exclaimed ; and snatch- 
ing up a pair of compasses, strove to drive 
them to his heart. The bystanders prevented 
the fulfilment of this criminal attempt, and 
left to the representatives of the French 
nation the disgrace of perpetrating what 
Voltaire boldly denounced as “a murder 
committed with the sword of justice.” A few 
hours after his condemnation, Lally, then in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, was dragged 
in a dirty dung-cart through the streets of 
Paris to the scaffold, a gag being thrust iu 
his mouth to prevent any appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the populace. i 

La Bourdonuais, Dupleix, and Lally, were | 
successive victims to the ingratitude of the i 
French company. Bussy was more fortu- 
nate. Upon his capture by the English he 
was immediately released on parole, greatly 
to the dismay and disappointment of Mo- 
hammed Ali, the nabob of the Carnatic. 

He subsequently returned to France, and, 
strengthened by an aristocratic marriage 
(with the niece of the Due de Choiseuil), 
lived to enjoy a high reputation and a con- j 

1 

t The departure of Lally for Madras was marked 1 
by a scene of a most discreditable character. The | 

French officers raised a shout of derision, as their late j 

commander passed along the parade a worn and de- 
jected prisoner, and would have proceeded to violence 
but for the interference of his English escort. The 
same reception awaited Dubois, the king’s commis- 
sary. He stopped and offered to answer any accu- 
sation that might be brought forward, upon which a 
man came forth from among the crowd and drew his 
sword. Dubois did the same ; he was of advanced 
age, with the additional infirmity of defective sight ; 
and the second pass laid him dead at the feet of his 
antagonist. The catastrophe was received with ap- 
plause by the bystanders, and not one of them would 
even assist the servant of the deceased in the re- 
moval of the body. The unpopularity of Dubois 
originated in his energetic protests against the dis- 
order and venality of the local government 

J A sharp dispute took place between the officers 
of the crown and of the company. Colonel Coote 
claimed Pondicherry for the nation ; Mr. Pigot on 
behalf of his employers ; and the latter gentleman 
being able to enforce his arguments by refusing to ad- 
vance money for the payment of the troops, unless the 
point was conceded, gamed the day. — (Orme, i., 724.) 
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siderable fortune. The company itself was 
soon extinguished,* and the power of the 
nation in India became quite inconsiderable. 
Affairs op Bengal resumed from 1757. 

I — The first important danger which menaced 
' ! the duration of Meer Jaffier's usurped 
i authority, was the approach of the Shah-zada 
i i or heir-apparent to the throne of Delhi, who 
I I having obtained from his father formal in- 
j vestiture as subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, 

I and Orissa, now advanced to assert his 
claims by force of arms. The emperor 
j (Alumgeer II.) was at this period completely 
I in the power of his intriguing vizier, Shaab 
I or Ghazi-oo-deen (the grandson of the 
, ' famous nizam)j and the prince had only 
I I escaped the toils of the imperious minister 
I j by cutting his way, sword in hand, with 
j ! lialf-a-dozen followers, through the body of 
j i guards stationed to retain him a close 
! ! prisoner within his own palace. The spirit 
I manifested by this daring exploit did not 
! characterise his after career, for he proved 
, quite incapable of grappling with the many 
I difficulties which beset his path. The gov- 
ernors or nabobs of Allahabad and Oude, 
both virtually independent powers, sup- 
ported his cause at the onset j and the prince 
further endeavoured to obtain the support 
of the English by large promises. His offers 
were declined, and active co-operation with 
Mcer Jaffier resolved on. The Shah-zada 
and his adherents advanecd to Patna; but 
the treachery of the nabob of Oude, in 
taking advantage of the privilege accorded 
him of a safe place for his family, to seize 
' the fortress of Allahabad, compelled the ruler 
of that province to march back for the pro- 
' ; tection or recovery of his own dominions. t 
I The result of their disunion was to bereave 
' j the Shah-zada of friends and resources. In 
I this position he solicited a sum of money 
j from the English general in requital for the 
j j abandonment of his pretensions in Bengal, 

' and dS 1,000 were forwarded to the im- 

; poverished descendant ofa powerful dynasty. 

1 Through the influence of Shaab-oo-deen, 

* French trade with India was laid open in 1770; 
but in 1785 a new company was incorporated, and 
lusted until 1790, when its final abolishment, ait the 
expiration of two years, was decreed by the National 
' I Assembly. — (Maepherson, pp. 276 — 284.) 

t The Allahabad ruler, while marching homeward, 
was met by M. Law with a French detachment, and 
entreated to return to the Shah-zada and assist in 
besieging Patna, which, it was urged, would occasion 
but a very slight delay. The proposition was rejected ; 
the nabob continued his march, but being eventually 
persuaded by the rival subahdar to trust to his gen- 
erosity, was made prisoner and put to death. 


the emperor was compelled to sign a sunnud 
(edict or commission), transferring the empty 
title of subahdar of Bengal to his second 
son, and confirming Meer Jaffier in all real 
power, under the name of his deputy. Upon 
this occasion Clive obtained the rank of a 
lord of the empire, which afforded him a 
pretext for extorting a jaghire amounting to 
£30/)OO per annum ; although, at the very 
time, the treasury of Bengal was almost ex- 
hausted, and the soldiers of the province 
clamorous for arrears of pay: and moreover, 
so doubtful a complexion had the alliance 
between the English and Meer Jaffier already 
assumed, that immediately after the departure 
of the Shah-zada, the nabob was suspected of 
intriguing with a foreign power for the expnl- 
I sion of his well-beloved coadjutors. The 
Bengal presidency learned with alarm the 
approacli of a great armament fitted out by 
the Dutch at Batavia. Seven ships ascended 
the Hooghly to witliiii a few miles of Cal- * 
cutta, where 700 European and 800 Malay 
soldiers disembarked, with the avowed in- 
tention of marching thence to the Dutch 
settlement of Chinsura. England and Hol- 
land were at peace; but Clive, notwith- 
standing the absence of any hostile mani- 
festation on the part of the newly-arrived 
force, obtained from the nabob a direct 
contradiction to the encouragement he had 
previously given, and a positive order for 
the Dutch to leave the river. J An English 
detachment was sent to intercept the march 
of the troops to Chinsura, but the officer in 
command (Colonel Forde) hesitated about 
proceeding to extremities, and sent to liead- 
quarters for explicit instructions. Clive was 
engaged at the card-table when the message 
arrived. Tearing off a slip from the letter 
just presented to him, he wrote in pencil : 

Dear Forde, — Fight ^cra immediately, and 
ril send an order of council to-morrow.^' 
Forde obeyed, and succeeded in completely 
routing the enemy, so that of the 700 
Europeans, not above fourteen reached 
Chinsura, the rest being either taken pri- 

X The dominant influence of Clive is illustrated by 
an anecdote recorded in the tSiyar ul Miitakherin. 

A fray having taken place between the soldiers of 
Clive and tliose of one of the oldest and most at- 
tached adherents of Meer Jaftier, the nabob re- j 
preached his officer for what had occurred, exclaim- | 
ing, “ Have you yet to learn in what position heaven , 
has placed this Colonel Clive P” The accused replied, ' 
that so far from seeking a pretext of quarrel with 
the colonel, he “ never rose in the morning without [ ) 
making three profound bows to his jackass — a , 
speecli which Scott {^History of the Deccan^ ii., 376) ; , 
explains as meant in allusion to the nabob himself. | | 
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soners or slain. The attack upon the ships 
was equally successful, the whole being cap- 
tured. After this heavy blow, the Dutch, 
to save their settlements in Bengal from 
total destruction, made peace with their 
powerful opponents by paying the expenses 
of the war ; while Clive, aware of the irre- 
gularity of his proceedings,* facilitated .the 
termination of the dispute by the restora- 
tion of the captured vessels in December, 
1759. Early in the following year he re- 
signed the government of Bengal, and sailed 
for England. 

It has been asserted that Clive never suf- 
fered his personal interests to interfere with 
those of his employers. Had this been the 
truth, he would certainly not have quitted 
India at so critical a period for the E. I. Cy. 
i as the year 1760. It was not age (for he 
I was yet but five-and-thirty) nor failing 
I strength (for he declared himself in excel- 
lent health”) that necessitated his departure ; 
neither is it easy to find any less selfish 
reasons than a desire to place and enjoy in 
safety his immense wealth, leaving those at 
whose expense it had been accumulated to 
bear alone the brunt of the impending storm. 
His opinion of Mecr Jaffier was avow- 
edly changed ; for though he continued 
personally to address him as the most mu- 
nificent of princes, yet in his semi-official 
correspondence with his own countrymen, 
the “ generally esteemed” individual of two 
years ago, becomes an old man, whose days 
of folly are without number.” The English 
in general attributed to the ruler of their 
own nomination every vice previously al- 
leged against Surajah Dowlah. It was 
urged, that whatever soldierly qualifications 
he might have possessed in the days of Ali 
Verdi Khan, had passed with the vigour of 
youth, leaving him indolent and incapable ; 
but easily carried away by unfounded sus- 
picions to perpetrate, or at least sanction, 
deeds of midnight assassination against in- 
nocent and defenceless persons of either 
sex.t A native authority J describes Meer 
Jaffier as taking a childish delight in sitting, 
decked with costly jewels, on the musnud, 
which he disgraced by habitual intoxication, 

• He remarked, with regard to these transactions, 
that “ a public man may occasionally be called upon 
to act with a halter round his neck.” 

t The infant brother or nephew of Surajah Dow- 
lah, on the accession of Meer Jaffier, is stated to have 
been murdered by being pressed to death between 
pieces of wood used in packing bales of shawls. 

J Siyar ul Mutakherin^ ii., 19. 

§ Clive calls him “ a worthless young dog,” and 


as well as by profligacy of the most un- 
seemly description. The English he feared 
and hated, but lacked energy and ability to 
offer any systematic opposition to their 
encroachments. The leading Hindoos be- 
came objects of aversion to him on account 
of their intimate connexion with the power- 
ful foreigners, and plots were laid for the 
destruction of several individuals, with vary- 
ing success. The chief instigator of these in- 
trigues was Mceran, the heir-apparent, who, 
in spite of the inexperience of youth and a 
merciless disposition, possessed a degree of 
energy and perseverance which, together 
with strong filial affection, rendered him the 
chief support of his father’s throne. § The 
*^chuta” (little or young) nabob and the Eng- 
lish regarded one another with scarcely dis- 
guised distrust. The Begum (or princess) , the 
mother of Mceran, betrayed excessive anxiety 
for the safety of her only son ; and although 
her affectionate intercessions were treated 
with contemptuous disdain by the servants 
of the company, they were far from being 
uncalled for ; since it needed no extraordi- 
nary foresight to anticipate that the ill- de- 
fined claims, and especially the right of inter- 
ference in every department of the native 
government asserted by the English, must 
end either in their assumption of all power, 
in name as in reality, or, it was just possible, 
in their total expulsion from the province. 

Clive had quite made up his mind on the 
matter ; and while receiving immense sums 
from the nabob on the one hand, and the 
wages of the E. I. Cy. on the other, he 
addressed a letter from Calcutta, as early as 
January, 1759, to Mr. Pitt, urging upon 
him the necessity of affairs in Bengal being 
viewed as a national question, and a suffi- 
cient force sent forthwith to open a way for 
securing the subahship to ourselves.” The 
Mogul would, he added, willingly agree to 
this arrangement in return for a pledge for 
the payment of fifty lacs annually — a sum 
which might be easily spared out of revenues 
amounting to £2,000,000 sterling; and as 
to Meer Jaffier, there need be no scruple on 
his account, since he, like all other Mussul- 
mans, was 80 little influenced by gratitude, 

asserts his belief that he would one day attempt the 
overthrow of the nabob, blaming ** the old fool” at 
the same time severely for “ putting too much power 
in the hands of his nearest relations but there is 
no evidence to warrant his assertion : on the con- 
trary, Gholam Hussein Khan, though strongly pre- 
judiced against both father and son, gives repeated 
evidence of the unbroken confidence which sub- 
sisted between them . — {Lifef ii., 104 ; Siyavy ii., 86.) 
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as to be ready to break with his best friends 
the moment it suited his interests, while 
Meeran was ''so apparently the enemy of 
the English, that it will be almost unsafe 
trusting him with the succession.'^* 

This communication was forwarded to 
Mr. Pitt by Mr. Walsh, the secretary of 
Clive. In relating the discussion which fol- 
lowed its presentation, Mr. Walsh writes, 
that the able minister expressed his views a 
little darkly (or probably very cautiously) 
on the subject; mentioned that the com- 
pany's charter would not expire for twenty 
years ; and stated that it had been recently 
I inquired into, whether the conquests in 
India belonged to the company or the 
Crown, and the judges seemed to think to 
the company ; but, he added, "the company 
were not proper to have it, nor the Crown, 

I for such a revenue would endanger our liber- 
' ties therefore Clive showed " good sense by 
j the suggested application of it to the public.” 

I Here the question dropped for the time, 
and Clive returned to England, apparently 
I before learning the result of his memorial, 
and at a time when events of the first im- 
portance were taking place.f 
I The Shah-zada, at the invitation of certain 
I influential nobles of Patna, had already re- 
, newed hostilities, when Clive and Forde 
1 quitted the country in February, 1760. In 
the previous December an English detach- 
ment, under Colonel Calliaud, had been sent 
i from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, and this 
i force, in conjunction with 15,000 horse and 
1 foot, under command of Meeran, marched in 
I the following month to oppose the Mogul 
! prince. Meanwhile the powerful king of the 
: Doorani Afghans was again on his way to 
I ravage Hindoostan, Shaab-oo-decn, the 
I vizier of the pageant-emperor, Alumgeerll., 

1 aware of the strangely-assorted friendship 
j which existed between his ill-used master and 
I Ahmed Shah, caused the former to be assassi- 
j nated, and seated another puppet on the 
throne. The Shah-zada had entered Bahar, 
when tidings of the tragical end of his father | 

• Life, ii. 120 — 122. The succession of Meeran had, 
it should be borne in mind, been one of the primary | 
conditions made by Meer Jaflier with Clive. I 

t Mr, Scrafton, in a letter to Clive, states that 
Meeran, on one occasion, became so excited by the 
partiality evinced towards a Hindoo governor (lloy- 
duUub) who was known to be disaffected to him, 
that he declared, unless an express guarantee of 
safety should be given, he would leave Moorshedabad 
with those who were faithful to him, and, if necessary, 
fight his way to the nabob, who was then at Patna. 
Scrafton adds, that the “ old Begum sent for Petrus 
f tile Armenian interpreter for the company), and fell a 


reached the camp. He assumed the title of 
Alum Shah, and secured the alliance of Shuja 
Dowlah, the nabob of Oude, by the pro- 
mise of the vizierat; conferred on Nujeeb-ad- 
Dowlah (an able Rohilla chief, staunchly 
attached to the imperial family) the dignity 
of ameer-ool-omra;J and, with the assistance 
of these leaders, assembled a considerable 
force. An engagement took place near 
Patna, between bis troops and those of 
Meeran and the English. The emperor was 
defeated, and fled to Bahar, where he con- 
tinued to maintain a feeble contest until the 
campaign was abruptly concluded by the 
death of one of the parties chiefly concerned 
in its results. A heavy storm commenced on 
the night of the 2nd of July, and Meeran, 
the better to escape its violence, quitted his 
spacious tent for one of less size, lower, and 
of greater strength. According to eastern 
usage, a story-teller stationed himself beside 
the prince, striving to soothe the unquiet 
spirit to repose, while a domestic chafed his 
limbs, with the same view of inducing sleep. 
Fierce thunder-claps long continued to break 
over the encampment, alternating with vivid 
flashes of lightnin g. The fury of the elements 
at last abated, and some attendants, whose 
turn it was to keep guard, entered and be- 
held with dismay the lifeless bodies of 
Meeran and his companions, all three having | 
perished by the same stroke. Colonel Cal- 1 
liaud considered it impolitic to publish the j 
catastrophe, lest the consequence should be 
the immediate dispersion of the army of the 
deceased ; he therefore, after certain neces- 
sary precautions, caused the body to be 
dressed, as if alive, and placed on an elephant; 
marched to Patna with all possible expedi- 
tion, and distributed the troops in winter 
quarters. It is scarcely possible to avoid 
attributing the fate of Meeran to an act of 
Divine retribution, so cruel and bloodthirsty 
had been his brief career. § The previous 
month had added to the list of victims sacri- 
ficed by his father and himself, two aged 
princesses, the surviving daughters of Ali 

blubbering, saying that she had but that son, and 
could not spare him.” — (Malcolm's Life, i., 349.) 

t See previous section on Mogul empire, p. 177. 

§ Upon examination, five or six holes were found 
on the back part of his head, and on his body streaks 
like the marks of a whip. A scimitar which lay 
on the pillow above his head had also holes in it, 
and part of the point was melted. The tent pole aj> 
peared as if rotted. Yet, notwithstanding these indi- 
cations, a rumour arose that the death of Meeran had 
been caused by the English ; and to this unfounded 
accusation Burke alludes in his famous speech on, 
opening the charges against Warren Hastings. 
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Verdi Khan; and among liis papers was found 
a list of the names of persons whom he had 
resolved to cut off at the conclusion of the 
campaign; determined, as he said, ^‘torid 
I himself of the disloyal, and sit down in 
i repose with his friends/* 

The death of Mceran was a terrible blow 
to his father. The slight barrier which 
had heretofore in some measure kept down 
j j the arrogance and extortion of the English 
I functionaries, and likewise the clamours of 
; I the unpaid native troops being now' removed, 

I the nabob was left alone to bear, in the weak- 
! j ness of age and intellect, the results of his 
I ' unhallowed ambition. Clive, with others 
who had largely benefited by sharing its first- 
I fruits, had gone to enjoy the wealth thus ac- 
I quired under the safeguard of a free con- 
I stitution; and their successors would, it was 
I ! probable, be inclined to look to the expedient 
I of a new revolution as the best possible mea- 
' i sure for their private interests, as well as 
I those of their employers. The excitement 
I attendant on the payment of the chief part 
I of the stipulated sums to the Bengal treasury, 

' I had before this time given place to depression; 
that is, so far as the public affairs of the com- 
pany were concerned. Individuals had ac- 
I cumulated, and were still accumulating large 
1 fortunes, to which, in a pecuniary sense, no 
drawback was attached ; but the general trade 
was in a much less flourishing condition, 
j On being first acquainted with the extent of 
! money and territory ceded by Mccr Jaflicr, 
j (of which, it may be remarked, Clive gave a 
I I very exaggerated* account,) the directors sent 
! 1 out word that no supplies would be sent by 
' them to India for several ensuing seasons, 
i j as the Bengal treasury would, it was ex- 
I j pccted, be well able to supply the civil and 
j military exigences of the three presidencies, 

I to provide European investments, and even 
; to make provision for the China trade. This 
i , was so far from being the case, that in less 
than two years after the deposition of Mcer 
Jafficr, ''it was found necessary to take up 
I j money at interest, although large sums had 
I I been received besides for bills upon the 
' Court of Directors.*** The distress created 
‘ , in England by these drafts was very great ; 
j ' and even in the year 1758, the holders were 
! i ■ with difficulty prevailed upon to grant fur- 
ther time for their liquidation. 

The payment of the English troops en- 
gaged in repelling the attempts of the Shah- 

• Vansittart’fl Narrativt of Transactions in Ben- 
. yal^ i., 22. The same authority states, that in 1760 the 
' ' military and other charges in Bengal amounted to 


zada, presented an additional difficulty. It 
had been thought that the stipulated sum of 
one lac of rupees (£10,000) per month, would 
amply cover their expenditure; but expe- 
rience ])roved that amount insufficient to 
provide for the exigences of the augmented 
establishment thereby necessitated, even had 
the money been regularly paid ; instead of 
which, the nabob was greatly in arrears at 
the time of Clive*s departure. 

In fact, his own forces were so costly and 
extensive, that it is alleged they were alone 
sufficient to absorb the entire revenue. The 
death of Meeran was quickly followed by 
an alarming mutiny. The palace was sur- 
rounded, the walls scaled, and Meer Jaffier 
threatened with instant death unless the 
claims of the really distressed troops were 
liquidated. Mccr Cossim, who had married 
the only surviving legitimate child of the na- 
bob, interfered for his protection, and brought 
about an arrangement by the advance of 
three lacs from his own treasury, and a pro- 
mise of the balance due in a stated period. 

Mr. Vansittart arrived to hll the position 
of governor of Bengal in July, 1700. An 
empty treasury ; a quarrelsome and dicta- 
torial council ; unpaid and disorderly troops; 
the provision of an investment actually sus- 
pended; — these were some of the difficulties 
which awaited him.f Mr. Ilolwcll, while in 
the position of temporary governor, had 
suggested to his fellow-officials, that the 
cruelty and incapacity of Meer Jaffier justi- 
fied his abandonment, and proposed that 
they should change sides — accept the re- 
iterated offers of the emperor, and make 
common cause with him. This project was 
rejected ; but the necessity for some decisive 
measure being pretty generally agreed upon, 
it was at length resolved to offer Meer 
Cossim Ali the limited degree of real power 
still residing in the person of the nabob, on 
condition of the title and a fixed income 
being left with Meer Jaffier, and certain 
additional concessions made to the English. 

Mr. Vansittart acquiesced in the scheme 
formed by Mr. Holwell and the select com- 
mittee. One or two members of the general 
council, when the intended change was first 
hinted at, dissented on the ground that the 
incapacity of Meer Jaffier was itself favour- 
able to the interests of the company; but 
tliG urgent need of fresh supplies of funds to 
meet increased expenditure, combined per- 

upwards of £200,000 per ann. ; while the net revenue 
did not exceed £80,000 — (p^. 97.) 

^ Vansittart’s Letter to Jb. J. Pr(^rietorSt p. 13. 
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' haps with less easily avowed motives on the 
part of certain influential persons overpow- 
ered this reasoning, and a treaty was en- 
tered into by the governor and select com- 
I mittee with Meer Cossim, by which he 
I agreed to assign to the English the revenues 
of the three districts of Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, and Chittagong, in discharge of the 
j balance due from his father-in-law. On 
I the night on which the articles were signed, 
j Meer Cossim tendered to Mr. Vansittart a 
! note for the payment of twenty lacs of 
I rupees to the five members of the select 
I committee. Considering the large sums ex- 
! torted from Meer Jajfficr on a previous oc- 
I casion, it was only natural to expect some 
I similar instance of “ munificence’^ in the 
[ present case; though, from the impoverished 
! J state of the revenues, the amount must of 
I I necessity be greatly inferior. The note was, 

I j however, returned, and the governor and 
I committee, if they had not the self-denial 
wholly to reject the tempting offer, dis- 
played at least a sufficient regard to de- 
corum to refuse accepting any portion of 
it, until Meer Cossim should be seated in 
! security on the musnud, and all the condi- 
tions of the treaty fulfilled. In the meantime 
they appear to have made no private agree- 
ment whatever; but, in lieu of it, to have 
asked a contribution of five lacs for the 
company, which was immediately paid and 
employed in aid of the operations then in 
progress against the French at Pondicherry. 

The deposition of Meer J afficr was effected 
! with so much ease, that on the evening of 
' the day on which it took place, a stranger 
entering Moorshedabad would scarcely have 
' suspected the revolution that had so recently 
i occurred. When first informed of his in- 
tended superccssioii, the nabob manifested 
1 an unexpected degree of energy — declared 
I that his son, Meeran, had warned him what 
I would happen, and even threatened to 
I oppose force by force, and abide his fate. 
But this was the mere effervescence of im- 

• Vansittart’s Narrative^ i., 100—138. 

t Among the reasons stated by the governor and 
committee for the deposition of Meer Juffier, was a 
massacre committed by his orders at Dacca in June, 
1760, in which the mother of Suraiah Dowlah, his 
aunt, his widow and daughter, and a boy adopted 
I into the family, were taken from prison at midnight 
and drowned, together with seventy persons of in- 
ferior note. Such wholesale slaughter as this, if 
actually perpetrated, would have cast into the shade 
: even the enormities which formed the steps to the 

! Mogul throne ; yet it does not seem that any official 
1 inquiry was instituted in the matter. So hardened 
do the minds of Europeans become by familiarity to 


potent rage. The palace was surrounded by 
English troops, and he possessed few, if any, 
on whose fidelity reliance coiild be placed ; 
besides which, so '' general a disaffection 
against his government, and detestation of 
his person and principles, prevailed in the 
country amongst all ranks and classes of 
people,” that Mr. Vansittart declared, *Mt 
would have been scarcely possible for the 
old nabob to have saved himself from being 
murdered, or the city from plunder, another 
month.”* 

Scarcity alike of money and provisions 
began to be painfully felt throughout 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Moorshedabad, 
once the seat of unparalleled abundance, 
had become the abode of poverty-stricken 
multitudes; while Patna, exposed for two 
years to the ravages of the imperial forces, 
and threatened with renewed invasionj in- 
stead of furnishing, as in times of peace, vast 
stores of rice, was now almost a wildcr- 
ncsss. Amici this wide-spread misery, the 
man from whom aid was expected continued 
to lavish sums extorted by oppression ou 
favourites of the most unworthy character ; 
and pleasures (if they deserve that name) of 
the most disreputable description. The 
measure of his iniquities was filled by the 
sanction or direction given by him, in con- 
jimctiou with Meeran, for the midnight 
assassination of Gassitee Begum and Amina 
Begum, t which, in the case of the former 
princess, was an act of peculiar ingratitude 
as well as cruelty, since she had been ex- 
tremely useful to him during the fifteen 
months* sway of her nephew, Suraj ah Dowlah. 
It mu.st be remembered, lliat Colonel Clive 
had viewed the assassination of that prince 
with utter indifference ; and it is the less to 
be wondered at that so sanguinary a com- 
mencement having passed uncensured, Mee; 
Jaffier should have allowed his son to follow 
out the same course until he was cut off* as 
one who, though unscathed by human laws, 
yet vengeance suflereth not to live.” The 

the worst features of despotism, that Messrs. Amyatt, 
Ellis, and Smyth, the throe dissenting members of 
council, in their niinuto complaining of not having 
been duly consulted regarding the recent measures 
adopted by the select committee, positively palliate 
the charges brought against Meer Jaffiey ns cruelties 
which would appear shocking to a civilised govern- 
ment, but which were common to all despotic ones. 
In fact, the transaction, infamous as it really was, 
had been greatly magnified; for in October, 1765, it 
was officially stated by the government of Bengal, 
that of the five principal victims named above, only two 
had perished ; the rest had been kept in confinement, 
and were subsequently set at liberty. (Thornton’s 
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death of Mccran formed a new feature in 
the complicated question upon which Mr. 
Vansittart was called upon to decide. The 
prince was well known to have been the 
chief counsellor and abettor of bis father’s 
actions; and it may be doubted whether 
Mr. llol well’s proposition (of abandoning 
Mecr Jaflier and surrendering the govern- 
ment to the emperor) being wholly set aside, 
it would not have been wiser to have avoided 
the questionable expedient of a superccssion, 
by sutlering the present nabob to continue to 
occupy the rausnud, but with a very limited 
degree of authority. It was evident things 
could not remain as they were; the power 
of the English was too great and too little — 
altogether too undefined to be stationary; 
and though there is much reason to believe 
that the course pursued in this difneult 
crisis was really ])rompted by an honest 
desire for the good of all parties, yet, like 
most temporising measures, the result was 
total and disastrous failure. 

The resignation forced upon Mecr JafTier 
appears, under the circumstances, rather a 
boon than a punishment. The first out- 
burst of rage having subsided, he listened 
calmly to the proposals made to liim — 
prudently rejected tlic offer of continuing to 
enjoy the empty semblance of power, while 
the reality was to be vested in another 
person ; and simply stipulated that lie 
should be suflbred to proceed immediately 
to Calcutta, and reside there under British 
protection. It has been alleged that bis 
ambitious son-in-law objected strongly to 
such a procedure, and would have preferred 
disposing of his predecessor after a more 
summary fashion :* but be this as it may, 
Meer Jaflier quitted Moorshedabad the very 

British Imlia^ i., 387.) Tliis does not free the English 
I authorities from blame regarding the fate of tliose 
I who really perished, and the hazard incurred by the 
survivors, who were left at tlie caprice of an apathetic 
old man and a merciless youth. Hut so little con- 
cern was manifested when human lives and not 
trading monopolies were concerned, that Mccran, 
being reproached by Scrafton (then British re.sident 
at Moorshedabad) for the murder of one of the 
female relatives of Ali Verdi Ivhan, did not take the 
trouble of replying, as he truly might, that she was 
alive, hut asked, in the tone of a petulant boy who 
thoujght he “ might do what he willed with his own,” 
“ What, shall not 1 kill an old woman who goes about 
in her dooly (litter) to stir up the jematdars (military 
commanders) against my father ?” The perceptions of 
the Bengal public were, hapjiily, not quite so ob- 
tuse as those of their Mohammedan or European 
rulers; and the murder of the jirincessos (with or 
without their alleged companions of inferior rank) 
was held to be so foul a crime, that the tire of heaven, 


evening of his deposition, bearing away, to 
solace his retirement, about seventy of the 
ladies of the harem, and reasonable 
quantity of jewels.” His only lawful wife 
(the mother of Meeran) refused to accom- 
pany him, and remained with her daughter 
and Meer Cossim. Thus ends one important 
though not very creditable page of Anglo- 
Indian history in Bengal. 

Administration of Meer Cossim Ali. — 

Tlic question uppermost in the mind of every 
member of the Bengal presidency, whether 
friendly or adverse to the new nabob, was — 
bow be would manage to fulfil the treaty 
with the English, pay the sums claimed by 
them, and liquidate the enormous arrears 
due to bis own clamorous troops? Being ' 
an able financier, a rigid economist in per- 
sonal expenditure, and a man of unwearying 
energy, Mecr Cossim set about the lier- 
culcaii task of freeing himself from pecu- 
niary involvements, and restoring the pros- 
perity of the country by measures which 
soon inspired the English oflicials with the 
notion that, so far as their personal interests 
were concerned, the recent revolution might I 
prove as the exebauge of King Log for 
King Stork. Strict accounts of income and | 
expenditure were demanded from the local j 
governors, from the liighest to the lowest ; ' j 
the retrospect was carried back even to the i i 
time of Ali Verdi Khan ; and many who bad [ 
long since retired to enjoy, in comparative | | 
obscurity, wealth gotten by more or less I j 
questionable means, while basking in the | | 
short-lived sunshine of court favour, were i 
now compelled to refund at least a portion | 
of their accumulations. In short, according j 
to Gliolam Hussein, the advice of Sadi the 
poet — Why collectcst thou not from every 

which smote tlie perpetrator, w’as popularly believed 
to have been called down by Aniitia Begum (the 
mother of Surajah Dowlah), who in dying uttered the 
vengeful wish, that tlie lightning might fall on the 
murderer of herself, her child, and her sister. The im- 
precation is of fearful meaning in Bengal, where loss 
of life during thunder-storms is of frequent occurrence ; 
and the talc ran, that the deaths of Meeran and his 
victims were not, as stated in the text, a month 
apart, but simultaneous, the fatal orders being exe- 
cuted at Dacca on the same night and hour that 
Meeran perished, several luindred miles away. 
{Sh/nr til Muiakhevin^ ii., 133.) The translator 
adds, in a note, tliat the imprecation of Amina 
Begum was mentioned in Moorshedabad full thirty 
days before intelligence became public of the death 
of Meeran. 

• This charge will he found in Ilolwell’s Indian 
Tracts, 90 — 91 ; but in a subsequent page it is denied 
by Mr. Holwell, the person to whom the proposition I 
is stated to have been made, — {Idem, p. 114.) 
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subject a grain of silver, that thou mayest 
form a treasure?” — became the rule of 
Meer Cossim; and, in the short space of 
eight months, he wrought a wonderful 
change for the better, though at a cost of 
personal exertion which he described by de- 
claring, that he had “ scarce had leisure to 
drink a little water, nor a minute’s time to 
eat or enjoy sleep.”* 

Such rigid supervision was sure to dis- 
please those especially by whom it was most 
needed; and the camp of the Mogul be- 
came in consequence the rallying ground of 
many discontented zemindars and petty 
rajahs who were not strong enough to 
rebel in their own names. Early in 1761 
an engagement took place between the im- 
perial forces and those of Meer Cossim and 
the English under Major Carnac. The em- 
peror was again defeated ; the small French 
corps by which he had been supported quite 
dispersed ; and its indefatigable leader, 

; M. Law, taken prisoncr.f Immediately 
after the battle, overtures of peace were 
made by the victors, through the interven- 
tion of a brave Hindoo general, whose name, 
whatever it may have been, has been angli- 
cised into Rajah Shitabroy. The proposi- 
tion was gladly accepted ; Shah Alum pro- 
ceeded to Patna, and there bestowed on 
Meer Cossim the investiture of the govern- 
ment of the three provinces, on condition 
of the annual payment of twenty-four lacs 
of rupces.j: Tlie English commander then 
escorted the emperor some distance on his 
road to join Shuja Dowlah, the nabob ofi 
Oiidc. External hostility had scarcely been ’ 
removed from the path of Mccr Cossim, be- 
fore obstacles of a domestic character took 
I its place. Several Hindoo officials of high 
rank persisted in evading his just demands 
for a settlement of outstanding accounts, 
and screened themselves from punishment, 

* Vansittart’s Narrative, i., 214. 

t After the fate of the day had been decided, 
Law, though deserted by his countrymen, refused to 
(juit the field ; and vexed to the soul by the utter 
lailure of his attempts to uphold the interests of'the 
French nation, sat down astride a gun, ready to fling 
away his life, when an attempt should be made to cap- 
ture him. Major Carnac found him in this attitude, 
accepted his surrender on parole without deliver- 
ing up his sword, and subsequently, in common 
with all the other British officers, treated the cap- 
tive with marked consideration. Gholam Hussein 
Khan highly extols this chivalrous behaviour, and 
finds frequent occasion to applaud in the strongest 
manner the military qualifications of the English ; 
adding, that if they did but possess equal proficiency 
:n the arts of government, and manifested as much 
solicitude fot the welfare of native communities 
2 Q 


or even from inquiry, through the interven- 
tion of the English. Ram Narrain, the 
governor of Patna, afforded a remarkable 
example of this ill-judged partiality. He 
had been placed in office by Ali Verdi 
Khan, and was one of the few nobles whose 
fidelity to Surajah Dowlah remained invio- 
late. After the deposition and murder of 
this prince, Meer Jaffier had urgently soli- 
cited Clive to induce Ram Narraiu to come 
to Moorshedabad under the promise of Bri- 
tish protection, in order, as the proposer of 
this notable scheme did not hesitate to 
avow, to obtain a convenient opportunity 
for cutting off bis head. The experience 
of Clive in the art of writing ^^soothing” 
letters to an intended victim, was, happily 
for the national honour, not made use of 
in the present case; on tlie contrary, the 
ungenerous policy of maintaining a rival 
party in the court of the nabob, induced 
favourable terms to be made with Ram 
Narrain, and he was confirmed in his gov- 
ernment despite the opposition of his nomi- 
nal master. 

As might be expected under such cir- 
cumstances, between constant warbirc and 
j a disaffected ruler, the revenues of Patna 
proved of little benefit to the exhausted 
treasury of Moorshedabad. Ram Narrain 
scarcely disguised the hatred and contempt 
he felt for Meer Jaffier, and found no diffi- 
culty in resisting or evading Jiis demands ; 
but Meer Cossim was a man of a different 
stamp; and a fierce and prolonged dispute 
took place between the nabob and the 
governor — the former demanding the im- 
mediate settlement of all arrears ; the latter, 
on oue pretence or other, refusing even to 
render the accounts justly demanded from 
him. The refractory subordinate relied on 
the protection of the English, and long 
continued to be upheld in his unwarrantable 

in time of peace, as they did forethought in war, 
then no nation in the world would be worthier of 
command. “ But,” he adds, “ such is the little regard 
they show to the people of these kingdoms, and such 
their apathy and indifference to their welfare, that 
the natives under their dominion groan everywhere, 
and are reduced to poverty and distress .” — {Siyar nl 
Mutakherin, ii., 102.) 

I Meer Cossim, aware of the strong personal pre- 
judice of Major Carnac towards himself, refused to 
enter the imperial camp, lest some design against 
him — such as it appears was actually entertained by 
Carnac and Ellis (Vansittart’s Narrative, ii., 399)-— 
should be put in practice. Therefore the investi- 
ture was performed in the hall of the English fac- 
tory, a platform being made of two dining-tables 
covered with cloth, on which to enthrone the fallen 
majesty of the house of Timur. 
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refusal to furnish any statement of his admin- 
istration by the military commanders then 
stationed at Patna; but at length the re- 
presentations of Meer Cossim, regarding 
the violent conduct of Colonel Coote* and 
Major Carnae, occasioned their recall, and 
left Ram Narrain in the hands of the nabob, 
by whom his person was seized and his effects 
confiscated, on the charge of embezzlement. 

The truth was, the whole affair had been 
treated rather as a bone of contention among 
the jarring members of the Bengal pre- 
sidency, than as a question of justice. The 
secret of their disunion appears to have been 
sheer jealousy of the present offered by Meer 
Cossim to the select committee previous to 
his accession, which they refused receiving 
until the claims of the company should be 
satisfied, peace restored, and the long stand- 
ing arrears of the native troops entirely liqui- 
dated.f 

These preliminaries having been fulfilled, 
it was probably expected that Meer Cossim 
would repeat his offer of the twenty lacs of 
rupees to the individuals by whom it had 
been temporarily rejected. The remaining 
members of council (not of the select commit- 
tee) became extremely violent on the subject, 
and instead of pleading, as they might have 
reasonably done, against being excluded from 
all share in a transaction which they had about 
as much, or as little right to benefit by as 
their colleagues, the tone adopted was one 
of disinterested zeal for the interest of their 
employers, in whose name it was insisted 
the twenty lacs should be immediately de- 
manded from Meer Cossim. This motion 

• For instance, Meer Cossim complained that on 
one occasion Colonel Coote, accompanied by thirty- 
five European horsemen and 200 sepoys, entered his 
tent in a great passion with a pistol in either hand, 
crying out, “ Where is the nabob?” and uttering “ God 
dammees !” Colonel Coote tacitly admitted the truth 
of this statement, with the trivial exception that his 
pistols were not cocked, as the nabob had declared. 
— (Vansittart's Narrative^ i., 238 — 244.) 

t Soon after his accession, Meer Cossim took oc- 
casion to present Mr. Vansittart with a present of 
25,000 rupees on the birth of a son — an ordinary 
eastern compliment, which the governor accepteu, 
but immediately paid into the company’s treasury. 

1. A receipt in full was given to Meer Cossim in 
March, 1762, from all pecuniary obligation to the Eng- 
lish. A minute in council showed that he had paid 
them twenty-six lacs of sicca rupees (valued at 
2s. 8|d. each), together with fifty-three lacs of cur- 
rent rupees (2s. 4(f. each), derived from the ceded 
districts. He had likewise satisfied the claims both 
of his own and his predecessor’s troops. — {Narrative.) 

§ It appears, however, from the evidence given 
before parliament, in 1772, by Colonel CalUaua and 
Mr. Sumner, that the twenty lacs were actuaiiy paid 


was brought forward by Mr. Amyatt, who, 
as Governor Vansittart did not fail to remark, 
had been of a difterciit opinion some three 
years before, or he would scarcely have 
accepted a share in the golden harvest ob- 
tained by the elevation of Meer Jaffier, with- 
out exhibiting any such scrupulous regard to 
the interests of the general body. The re- 
sult of a subsequent nabob-making affair 
proved that another stickler for the rights of 
the company (Mr. Johnstone) was equally 
willing, when practicable, to make a bargain 
on his own account. The measure was, 
however, carried by a majority of the entire 
council, and a formal requisition to the above 
effect made to Meer Cossim. The answer 
was prompt and decisive. The nabob, after- 
stating, by the grace of God, that he had 
fulfilled every article of the treaty, de- 
clared, “I owe nobody a single rupee, nor . 
will I pay your dcraand.^^ The sum intended 
for the select committee had been, he said, 
positively refused ; most of the gentlemen to 
whom it was offered had left the country; and 
as to the one or two still in India, I do not 
think, adds the nabob, “ they will demand 
it from me.^^§ The directors at home clearly 
appreciated the motives of all concerned, 
and expressed decided approbation of the 
spirited^* refusal given to an unauthorised 
encroachment. 

But the fire of anger and distrust, far from 
being extinguished by such well-merited 
rebuffs, was fed by various concomitant 
circumstauces. An angry, if not insolent || 
memorial, dictated by Clive immediately 
before sailing for England, and addressed by 

by Meer Cossim, and received in the following pro- 
portions ; — the governor, five lacs (£50,000) ; llol- 
well, Sumner, CalUaud, and M‘Gwire, in diminishing 
portions, according to seniority. This makes the 
select committee to have consisted of five persons ; 
but beside these, it appears there were others not 
then present at Calcutta. The committee consisted 
of the senior members of the council, and the coun- 
cil itself varied in the number of members from six 
to sixteen, according to the number of those absent 
in their employments as chiefs of factories, &c. 

II One phrase declares that a recent communica- 
tion from the directors was equally unworthy of the 
parties by whom it was written, or those to whom it 
was addressed, “ in whatever relation considered — as 
masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentlemen;” 
and it is added, significantly, that from the partiality 
evinced to individuals, “private views may, it is much 
to be feared, take the lead here from examples at 
home, and no gentlemen hold your service longer, 
nor exert thenaselves further in it, than their own 
exigencies require.’* This remarkable specimen of 
plain speaking boasts the signatures of Clive, Holwell, 
Sumner, and ll*Gwire, all of whom were dismissed 
the service, as alap another councillor named Pleydell. 
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the Bengal officials to their "honourable 
masters,” procured the dismissal of all by 
whom it had been signed. This measure failed 
in producing the intended effect ; for of the 
refractory members, the majority, like their 
leader, had realised immense fortunes by the 
use of more or less discreditable means; others 
paid the penalty of sharing the violence of 
their predecessors by expulsion from the 
company's service. Although subsequently 
reinstated, their temporary absence left 
the governor in a minority in council, 
and vested the personal opponents of the 
nabob with overwhelming power. Mr. Van- 
sittart, ill rectitude of character, discretion, 
and gentlemanly bearing, was infinitely su- 
perior to his fellow-officials ; but he lacked 
energy to control their unruly tempers, and 
successfully oppose their selfish ends. It ap- 
pears that he and the other four gentlemen 
associated with him (that is, all the members 
of the select committee then in Bengal), did 
eventually receive from Cossim Ali the much- 
canvassed twenty lacs. This single draw- 
back on a general reputation for disinterest- 
edness, afforded an opening of which his ene- 
mies well knew how to take advantage, and 
every effort made to check their illegitimate 
gains w'as treated as an act of corrupt and 
venal partiality towards the nabob. 

We have already seen that in the time of 
Moorshed Kooli Khan, the English officials 
had striven to construe the firmauns granted 
by the emperor Ferokshcer, as conferring 
not only exemption from custom-dues on 
all foreign commerce, but as including the 
produce of the country, whicli they asserted 
ought to pass untaxed, if accompanied by 
their dustucks or licenses, even from one 
district to another. Now, as half the local 
revenue was, by the system universally pur- 
sued, obtained by innumerable petty dues 
levied on merchandise, at frequent inter- 
vals, in its passage from place to place, it 
followed that such an unreasonable claim, 
if granted, must prove highly injurious to 
the income of the province, and ruinous to 
the native traders, who, fettered by taxation, 
could not hope to compete with their 
favoured rivals. The manifest injustice of 
the demand procured its speedy, and for a 

• Vansittart’s Narrative, ii., 163. 

t Treaty with Surajah UowJah ; vide Scrafton's 
Rejlcctions on the Government of Indostan, p. 63. 

t Vansittart’s Aflrrato, ii., 113. 

§ The existence and notoriety of these practices is 
evidenced in a letter from the directors, dated April, 
1760, in which it is asserted, that the chiefs of subor- 
dinate factories gained full twenty per cent, upon 

time, complete abandonment. At a subse- 
quent period the directors (in a dispute with 
the Dutch regarding the right of the em- 
peror to grant the English merchants a mo- 
nopoly for the sole purchase of saltpetre, 
notwithstanding the promise of free trade 
conceded to their competitors) laid it down 
as an axiom, that the design of all firmauns 
granted to Europeans was to admit them 
" to the same freedom of trading with the 
MoguFs own subjects — surely not abetter.”* 
In fact, the interests of the company were 
in no manner concerned in the question of 
inland traffic, because this had been entirely 
resigned to their servants ; and every attempt 
at encroachment made by them during the 
strong administrations of Moorshed Kooli 
and Ali Verdi Khan had been carefully 
suppressed, until the latter ruler became 
weakened by age, foreign wars, and domestic 
sorrows. The previous efforts were recom- 
menced and increased at the time of the ac- 
cession of Surajah Dowlah — so much so, that 
the articles signed by the English on the sur- 
render of Cossimbazar in May, 1767, included 
a specific promise to make good all that the 
Mohammedan government had suffered from 
the abuse of dustucks.f This pledge was 
far from being redeemed, and the abuse 
complained of rose to such an extent, despite 
the repeated remonstrances of Meer Jaffier, 
that not only every servant of the company, 
together with their gomastahs or native 
agents, claimed complete immunity in carry- 
ing on inland trade in salt, betel-nut, 
tobacco, bamboos, dried fish, &c., but even 
the Bengalee merchants found it expedient 
to purchase the name of some member of 
the presidency ; and by virtue of “ dustucks” 
thus obtained, could laugh at the revenue 
officers, and compel the natives, on penalty 
of flogging or imprisonment, J to buy goods 
at more, or sell them at considerably less, 
than the market price. 6 

Had Mr. Vansittart been a man of more 
determination, he might probably have 
averted a new revolution ; but the compro- 
mising character of his measures served only 
to encourage his intractable associates. In 
taking a firm stand on the justice of the 
question, and insisting upon the proper pay- 

goods supplied to private traders, often exclusive of 
commission ; while the native merchants apply to 
our junior servants, and for valuable considerations 
receive their goods covered with our servants’ 
names ; even a writer trades in this manner for many 
thousands, when at the same time he has often not 
real credit for an hundred rupees. For the truth of 
these assertions we need only appeal to yourselves.’ 
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I ment of taxes necessary to the maintenance of Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Hay, to demand its 
the country government, he would doubtless immediate annulment. Meer Cossim re- 
ha vc been supported by the directors, who, fused to discuss the subject, and, in corn- 
unbiassed by self-interest, would then, as on menting on the decision of the council — that 
a subsequent occasion, have given an honest all disputes between English gomastahs 
decision on so plain a case. But Vansittart, and his officers, should be referred to the 
aware of the extreme anxiety of the nabob chiefs of the company's factories — he said 
to preserve peace with the English, hoped their justice consisted simply in this : — ''they 
to bring about an arrangement by offering, abuse and beat my officers, and send them 
on their behalf, the payment of nine per away bound.^' Regarding the immediate 
cent, (a rate not a quarter the amount of question at issue, he vindicated the aboli- 
that exacted from native traders) upon the tion of customs on the plea of necessity, 
prime cost of goods at the time of purchase, the conduct of the English having utterly 
after which no further duties should be prevented their realisation, and thus de- 
imposed. These terms were settled at a prived him of one-half his revenues. The 
private interview between the nabob and remainder, he added, arose from land-rents, 
the governor, and the latter departed highly which were diminished by the abstraction 
pleased at having brought about an amicable of half the country, and were required 
adjustment. But he did not understand to pay his standing army. Under these 
the blinding influence of the factious and circumstances he would be well pleased to 
grasping spirit* of the men with whom he be relieved of his irksome task, and see some 
had to deal. The members of council, ab- other person placed in his stead as nabob, 
sent in their capacities of chiefs of facto- This proposition was probably made in re- 
rics, were called together : even majors fcrencc to the projects already canvassed in 
Adams and Carnac, though empowered to council (and of which he doubtless had 
give a vote only in military affairs, were some knowledge), for his supercession in the 
suffered to come and join a discussion in event of the outbreak of liostilitics. The 
which they were unprofcssionally, and not tone and bearing of Meer Cossim were, how- 
very creditably, interested as traders ; and ever, still on the whole so deprecating and 
the result was, the refusal of an overwlielm- conciliatory, that no fear of the consequences 
ing majority to ratify the pledge given by appears to have arisen in the minds of the 
their president. Warren Hastings, who council to suggest the danger of driving 
l.ad lately been elevated to the council, him to extremities. The governor explicitly 
alone stood by Vansittart, and eloquently declares that, up to this period, the nabob 
pleaded the cause of justice, relating the had not shown " any instance of a vicious or 
oppressions he had himself witnessed while a violent disposition ; he could not be taxed 
employed in an inferior capacity in different with any act of cruelty to his own subjects, 
factories, but with no beneficial result.* nor treachery to us.'^f Of his troops a very 
Meer Cossim soon saw the state of the contemptible opinion had been formed ; 
case ; — a governor, willing but unable to pro- they were spoken of as " undisciplined 
tect him against the rapacity of subordinate rabble, whom a single European detach^ 
officials. He knew their vulnerable point ; ment could at once disperse : while Meer 
and instead of wasting more time in fruitless Cossim himself was known to possess 
complaints, aimed a well-directed blow by neither taste nor talent as a military 
proclaiming free trade among his own sub- leader ; and the chief warlike enterprise of 
jects for the ensuing two years. It was his administration (an invasion of Nepaul) 
clearly the most equitable and statesmanlike had proved a failure. But sufficient account 
measure that could have been adopted ; but had not been made of the care with which 
the council, in their unbridled wrath at the native army had been gradually brought 
having the native traders placed on a level to a state of unprecedented efficiency ; their 
with themselves, denounced it as a shame- number being diminished by the payment 
less infringement on the company's prero- and dismissal of useless portions, while the 
gative ; and, upon this flimsy pretext, sent remainder were carefully trained, after the 
a deputation to the nabob, consisting of European manner, by the aid of some mili- 
_ , . , tary adventurers who entered the service of 

In the course of these discussions, Mr. Balson, jyj Cossim., .Among these the most cele- 
one of the council, struck Hastings a blow. The , , j \ 

injured party, with true dignity, left to his col- Crated was H man called by the natives 
leagues the charge of dealing with the offender. t VanBi^jf^’s Narrative^ iii., 394. 
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Sumroo.* He was a German, Walter Reine- 
hard by name, and came to India as a ser- 
geant in the service of France. Military abili- 
ties raised him to high favour with Meer 
Cossim, and he became the chief instigator 
and instrument of the cruelties which dis - 1 
graced the close of the struggle with the , 
presidency. The abuse of certain discre- 
tionary powers vested in Mr. Ellis by the 
council, despite the opposition of the gov- 
ernor, precipitated matters. Patna was 
seized by the English, and, to their surprise, 
immediately regained by Meer Cossim. 
Mr. Amyatt was at this time on his way 
back to Calcutta ; Mr. Hay being detained 
! as a hostage for the safety of some of the 
I native officials then imprisoned at Calcutta. 

' Orders were given for the capture of Mr. 

! Amyatt : he was intercepted, and, with several 
i of his companions, slain in the struggle 
i which ensued. The council closed all 
avenues to reconciliation with Meer Cossim, 
by the restoration of the man who, three 
years before, had been pronounced utterly 
unfit to reign. Suddenly annulling all that 
had been said and done — setting aside the 
imperial investiture, and everything else, 
Meer Jaffier, without even the form of a 
fresh treaty, was, by a strange turn of the 
wheel of circumstances, again hurried to the 
musiiud from whence he had so lately been 
ignominiously expelled. 

Vansittart, overpowered by bitter opposi- 
tion, and sinking under ill-health, no longer 
strove to stem the torrent. It was an emer- 
gency in which he thought ‘'justice must 
give way to neccssity,^^t accordingly he 
signed the proclamation inviting the people 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa to rally round 
the standard of Meer Jaffier; with other 
documents, whose contents were wholly at 
variance with his previous measures ; only 
declaring that he would resign the govern- 
ment so soon as Meer Cossim should be 
subdued. This did not prove so easy a 
task as had been expected. The ex-nabob 
made a last effort at an accommodation by 
a letter to the presidency, in which he 
denied having given any order for the 
destruction of Mr. Amyatt; but, at the 
same time, referred significantly to the 
number of English captured at Patna, 
plainly intimating that their fate depended 
on the terms made with him. The threat 
was little heeded. So perfect and uniform 

• Hia nom-de-yuerre of Summer was changed by 
the French soldiers into Sombre, on account of his 
dark complexion, pronounced by the natives Sumroo. 


had been his self-control, that not even the 
governor or Mr. Hastings (the two Euro- 
peans who had most intimately known him) 
ever suspected the fierce passions which lay 
hid beneath the veil of a singularly dignified 
bearing and guarded language. No deci- 
sive measure was therefore taken for the 
rescue of the prisoners, but only letters 
written, threatening unsparing vengeance in 
the event of any injury being inflicted upon 
them. These communications did but add 
fuel to fire. Meer Cossim w'ell knew the 
stake for’ which he played — independent 
sway over at least a part of Bengal, or a 
violent death, with the possible alternative 
of poverty and expatriation in the dominions 
of his powerful neighbour, Shuja Dowlah. 
The English took the field in 1763, and 
commenced operations by the successful 
attack of the army stationed to protect 
Moorshedabad. The city was captured ; 
and in the following month, the severest 
conflict which the English had yet sustained 
took place on the plain of Geriah. The 
battle lasted four hours, and the enemy at 
one period broke the line, seized two guns, 
and attacked the 84 th regiment front and 
rear. But the steadiness of the troops pre- 
vailed over the impetuosity of their assail- 
ants, and eventually procured a complete 
victory. Meer Cossim was driven from 
place to place ; defeat and disgrace dogged 
his steps; and after sending his family and 
treasures to the stronghold of Rhotas, he 
commenced a scries of executions at once, 
to gratify his revenge and intimidate his 
foes. Ram Narrain, with ten relatives, and 
other native prisoners of note, were the first 
victims after the battle of Geriah. A no 
less disastrous engagement, in September, 
near Oodwa, was followed by the execution 
of the celebrated bankers, J uggut Scit and 
his brother (or cousin), of whose persons 
the nabob had some time before obtained 
possession. Finally, the treacherous sur- 
I render of Monghyr, which he learned at 
I Patna, occasioned an order for the imme- 
diate execution of all prisoners confined 
there, including fifty of the company's 
servants, civil and military. Among the 
number were Hay, Ellis, and Lushington 
(the person before named as having counter- 
feited the signature of Admiral Watson.) 
Mr. Fullarton, a surgeon, in virtue of a pro- 
fession more peaceful than his practice, J 

t Vansittart’s Narrative^ iii., 317. 

j He is stated by Vansittart to have been mainly 
instrumental in urging Mr. Amyatt, with whom he 
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formed the sole exception to this savage 
massacre, which was perpetrated by Sumroo 
and two companies of sepoys. On the ad- 
vance of the English, Patna was abandoned 
by its ruthless master ; but the capture was 
not effected until the middle of November, 
after a prolonged and resolute defenee. 
Meer Cossim, unable to offer further re- 
sistance, crossed the Caramnassa as a fugi- 
tive, and threw himself upon the protection 
of his ally, Shuja Dowlah, the nabob of Oiidc, 
who, from the nominal vizier, had by this 
time become the gaoler, of Shah Alum. 
Early in the following year, an army was 
assembled at Benares by Shuja Dowlah, 
who, it appears, desired to make the claims 
of his prot^g^ a pretext for obtaining pos- 
session of the three provinces for himself. 
The prospect of invasion was alarming- 
less from the strength of the enemy than 
from the mutinous and disaffected condition 
of the British force. From the moment 
when a division of booty, to a hitherto un- 
heard-of extent, commenced at the taking 
of Gcriah in 1756, a marked deterioration 
had, as Clive truly observed, taken place in 
their health and discipline. Large numbers 
perished from sheer debauchery ; and the 
survivors, imitating the civilians, were con- 
stantly on the watch for some new source 
of irregular gain. A gratification to the 
array had been one of the articles canvassed | 
in council, as a point to be insisted on in 
case of Meer Cossira’s supcrcession ; but 
war had come on them at the last so suddenly, 
and had been attended with such an unex- 
pected amount of danger and expense, that in 
the terms dictated to Meer Jaffier, after his 
reinstatement on the musnud,the council had 
scarcely leisure to do more than stipulate 
for thirty lacs on behalf of the company ; 
for the reimposition of taxes on the oppressed 
natives ; for their own total exemption, ex- 
cept a duty of two-and-a-half per cent, upon 
salt,* which, in their liberality, they offered 
to pay as a gratuitous assistance to the 
nabob; and, lastly, for cornplete reimburse- 
ment to individuals who might suffer loss by 
the stoppage of the inland trade. It is easy 
to understand who these individuals were, 
but difficult to conceive to what an extent 
a clause so indefinite as this might enable 
them to carry their extortions. Even Meer 
Jaffier seems to have had a notion that, in 
had great influence, to adopt the policy which led to 
so melancholy a termination.— JiVarra^tw, U 

* Even this rate was never levied. —( C/tre, iii., 103.) 
t Evidence of Major Munro.— (IVst Heport of 
parliamentary Committee ^ 1772.) 


return for these stipulations, he also might 
put forward some peculiar claims; and he 
now successfully urged, as a condition of re- 
accepting the subahship, permission to em- 
ploy, as one of his chief ministers, an intrigu- 
ing Hindoo named Nuncomar, who was 
actually in confinement for having intrigued 
against the English with Shuja Dowlah 
and the French governor of Pondicherry. 
In these arrangements, all idea of a gratuity 
to the army was lost sight of ; nor was any 
forthcoming, as expected, after the expulsion 
of Meer Cossim, although a specific pledge 
to that effect had, it appears, been given 
to the troops through Major Adams. t 

Under such circumstances little vigour 
was displayed in opposing the invading 
troops, until, after ravaging Bahar, they 
penetrated as far as Patna. Here, however, 
they were defeated. The English soldiers 
and sepoys — but especially the latter, on 
whom the principal weight of the attack 
fell— behaved with great steadiness and 
gallantry; and the vizier, perceiving that 
his rude levies were quite unable to oppose 
a disciplined European force, soon began to 
evince an inclination for an amicable adjust- 
ment of affairs. But the English would 
make no terms that did not include the 
surrender of the fugitive nabob and his 
sanguinary instrument, Sumroo; and Shuja 
Dowlah, on his part, looked for nothing 
less than the surrender of the whole province 
of Bahar : consequently the discussion pro- 
duced no result ; and the tedious war dragged 
on until the approach of the rainy season 
compelled the vizier to conclude the cam- 
paign by retreating with all speed to Oude. 

The arrival of Major (afterwards Sir 
Hector) Munro from Bombay, with Euro- 
pean reinforcements, was the signal for an 
outbreak of the dissatisfaction long at work 
in the British army ; and a whole battalion 
of sepoys, with their arms an’d accoutre- 
ments, inarched off to join the enemy. The 
major detached a select body of troops in. 
pursuit. The fugitives were surprised by 
night, while sleeping, and brought back as 
prisoners. By the decree of a court-mar- 
tial of their own countrymen, twenty-four 
of the prisoners were condemned to die. 
They were tied up, four at a time, to the 
muzzle of as many guns, and blown away ; 
the first to suffer being some grenadiers, 
who stepped forward and urged that, as 
they had constantly been idloifed precedence 
in the hour of danger, sd niow it should be 
granted them in death. The claim was 
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tacitly admitted to be true, by being 
granteS, and the whole twenty-four were 
executed, despite the earnest remonstrances 
and even open opposition of their comrades. 

Military men have applauded this trans- 
action as a piece of well-timed and necessary 
severity; those who, like myself, question 
both the lawfulness and expediency of capi- 
tal punishments, and deem war and stand- 
ing armies the reproach and not the glory 
of Christian nations, will probably view 
the whole affair in a different light. 

In the middle of September (1764) the 
British troops again took the field, and having 
crossed the Sone in spite of the opposition 
of a corps of cavalry, advanced towards the 
intrenched camp of the vizier at Buxar. A 
sharp conflict took place, and lasted about 
three hours; the enemy then began to give 
way, and slowly retired ; but an immediate 
pursuit being commenced, Shuja Dowlah 
procured its abandonment, though at an 
immense sacrifice of life,* by destroying a 
bridge of boats upon a stream of water two 
miles from the field of battle. The emperor 
seized the opportunity of escaping from his 
tyrannical minister, pitched his tents beside 
those of the English, and placed himself 
under their protection. Renewed overtures 
for peace, on the part of Shuja Dowlah, were 
again met by a demand for the surrender of 
Meer Cossim and Sumroo. The former, 
fearing to trust his life any longer in the 
hands of one who had already taken advan- 
tage of his defenceless position to obtain 
possession of the chief part of the gold and 
jewels which he had brought from Bengal, 
now fled to the Rohilla country, whither he | 
had fortunately caused some treasure to be 
conveyed before the confiscation ordered by 
his ungenerous ally, on pretence of paying j 
the troops. Sumroo, no less faithless than j 
cruel, had deserted him ; and, with a large 
body of trained sepoys, had joined the force 
of Shuja Dowlah before the battle of Buxar. 
This piece of treachery nearly proved fatal 
to its perpetrator ; for the vizier, anxious to 
come to terms with the English, and yet to 
avoid the infamy of delivering up the de- 
serter, positively offered to procure his 
assassination in presence of any two or 
three witnesses chosen by Major Munro, 
and evinced great surprise at the rejection 
of this truly oriental proposal. It should 

9 

* Stated at 2,000 men drowned or otherwise lost ; 
besides which, 2,000 men were left dead on the field, 
with 133 pieces of cannon. The loss of the English, 
in killed and wounded, was 847. 


be remarked, however, in justice to Shuja 
Dowlah, that though ^willing to plunder 
Meer Cossim to the last rupee, he could not 
be induced to surrender his person on any 
terms ; and even for the life and liberty of 
the villain Sumroo, he would willingly have 
paid a heavy ransom ; for it was not until 
after the rejection of the offer of a sum of 
fifty-eight lacs, in lieu of delivering up the 
fugitives, that he made the treacherous sug- 
gestion above narrated regarding Sumroo. 
Whether he really intended to carry it out, 
or if, on the contrary, some other stratagem 
was designed in the event of the plan being 
approved by the English, cannot be ascer- 
tained. It is certain that his army was in 
no condition to renew hostilities, and, in- 
deed, never recovered the effects of the late 
decisive engagement. 

Meanwhile corruption, venality, and op- 
pression reigned unchecked in Bengal. The 
name of a nation, once highly honoured, 
became alike hateful in the cars of Mussul- 
mans and Hindoos.! The approach of a 
party of English sepoys served as a signal 
ibr the dcserlion of whole villages, and the 
shopkeepers fled at the approach of the 
palanquin of the passing traveller, fearing 
that their goods might be seized for an 
almost nominal value, and they themselves 
abused and beaten for oftbring a remon- 
strance. The people at large were reduced 
to a state of unprecedented misery; the 
ungenerous and impolitic advantage taken 
of their weakness, having put it in the 
power of e'^cry marauder who chose to style 
himself an English servant, to plunder and 
tyrannise over them without control. The 
effect, Warreii Hastings plainly declared to 
be, not only to deprive them of their own 
laws, but to refuse them even the benefit of 
any.^^ Had all this wrong proceeded from 
the will of a single despot, there can be 
little doubt he would have been speedily 
removed by a combination of his own offi- 
cers, or, as Mohammedan history affords so 
many instances, been smitten to the earth 
by a private individual, in vengeance for 
some special injury. But the tyranny of a 
far-distant association, dreadful and incom- 
prehensible beyond any bugbear ever painted 
by superstition, possessed this distinguishing 
feature above all other despotisms — that it was 
exercised through numerous distinct agencies, 

t Fildle Hasting^s letter ; — Narrative, il., Clive 

declares the oppressions practised had made “the 
name of the English stink in the nostrils of a Qentoo 
or a Mussulman.” — (Malcolm’s Life, ii., 380.) 
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of which the hundred hands and arms of the 
Hindoo idols could «Dnvey but a faint and 
fcehle image. 

Oppression reached a climax under the 
second administration of Meer Jaffier. He 
had previously complained in forcible Ian- 
! guage* of the injury done to the native 
merchants, as well as to the provincial reve- 
nues, by the abuse of the privileges conferred 
by the firmaun ; but to this wrong he for- 
mally assented when replaced on the musnud. 
It soon, however, became manifest that it 
mattered little what the terms of the agree- 
ment had been ; for lie was regarded simply 
as a banker for the company's servants, 
who could draw upon him as often, and to 
as great an extent as they pleased The 
clause for compensation to individuals proved, 
as might have been foreseen, a handle for 
excessive extortion. At the time of its in- 
sertion the nabob had been assured that, 
although it was impossible to specify the 
particular amounts of claims, they would not 
altogetlicr exceed ten lacs; notwithstanding 
which, the demand was increased to twenty, 
thirty, forty, and at last reached fifty-three 
lacs. Seven-eighths of this sum, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Scrafton, then an E. I. 
director, ^^was for losses sustained (or said 
to be sustained) in an illicit monopoly of the 
necessaries of life, carried on against the 
orders of the company, and to the utter ruin 
of the India mercliants.^^ He adds, that ** half 
of this sum was soon extorted from the 
nabob, though the company were at that 
time sinking under the burden of the war, 
and obliged to borrow great suras of money of 
their servants at eight per cent, interest, and 
even with that assistance could not carry on 
both their war and their investment, but 
sent their ships half loaded to Europe.^' J 
The military establishment of the English 
had by this time increased to 18,000 liorsc 
and foot, and its ill-regulated expenditure 
soon swallowed up the thirty lacs paid by 
Meer Jaffier, as also the further sura of five 
lacs a month, w hich he had agreed to furnisli 
during the continuance of the war. 

Pressed on all sides by extortionate claims, 
despised and brow-beaten by the very men 
who had used liim as an instrument for their 
private ends, tlie nabob sank rapidly to an 
unhonoured grave. His death in Januarj", 

• “ The poor of my country,” said Meer Jaffier, 
“ used to get their bread by trading in salt, betel- 
nut, and tobacco, which the English have now taken 

to themselves ; by which my poor are starving, my 
revenues ruined, and no advantage to the company. 


1765, had been shortly preceded by Hhe de- 
parture of Governor Vansittart and Warren 
Hastings for England ; and in the absence of 
any restraining influence, the council were 
left to conduct the profitable affair of en- 
throning a new nabob after their own fashion. 
The choice lay between the eldest illegiti- 
mate son of Jaffier, Nujeera-ad-Dowlah, aged 
twenty years, and the infant son of Meeran. 
The claim of the emperor to appoint an 
officer was considered far too inconvenient to 
be acknowledged ; it would be easy to extort 
bis sanction when the selection was made. 
Repeated offers bad been made by him to 
bestow on the English real power over the 
revenues of Bengal, by vesting in them the 
right of collection. This office, called the 
dewannee, had been devised during tlic palmy 
days of the cmpire§ as a means of prevent- 
ing attempts at independence on the part of 
the subabdar, the dewan being designed 
to act as treasurer, appointed from, and ac- 
countable to, the Delhi government, leaving 
the subahdar to direct in all other matters. 
This arrangement had been allowed to fall 
into disuse; for Ali Verdi Khan had tisurped 
the whole authority, both financial and ju- 
dicial. Sliab Alum must have been too well 
acquainted with the state of affairs, to doubt 
that the English, if they accepted the dc- 
wannee, would be sure to engross likewise all 
real power vested in tlie subabdar ; but he 
expected in return a tribute, on the re- 
gular payment of which dependence might 
be placed. It did not, however, suit the 
views of the representatives of the E. I. Cy. 
to occupy a position which should render 
them personally accountable for the revenues. 
A nabob — i.e., a person from whom '^pre- 
sents” might be legally received— could not 
be dispensed with. The child of Meeran was 
old enough to understand the worth of sugar- 
plums, but hardly of rupees ; and his claims 
were set aside for those of Nujeem-ad-Dowlah. 
The new nabob consented to everything de- 
manded of him : agreed to entrust the mili- 
tary defence of the country solely to the 
English, and even to allow of the appoint- 
ment, by the presidency, of a person who, 
under the title of Naib Subab, should have 
the entire management of the affairs of gov- 
ernment. He eagerly advocated the nomi- 
nation of Nuncomar to fill this important 

—{Vide Scrafton's Observattonf on Vansittart’s iVar- 
rativet printed in 1766, pp. 38-’9,) 

t Clive’s, speech, 1772 ^Imon’s i^ebaies, xiv. 

X Scrafton 8 Observations^ pp. 48-^9. 

§ See preceding section on Mogul Empire, p. 117. 
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office, but in vain; and the selection of an 
experienced noble, named Mohammed Reza 


Khan, was perhaps the best that could have 
been made. The other articles of the treaty 
were but the confirmation of previous ar- 
rangements ; and the whole affair wound up, 
as usual, very much to the satisfaction of the 
English officials concerned, among nine of 
whom the sum of £139,357 was distributed, 

I besides gifts extorted from leading Indian 
! functionaries, in all of which the chief share 
I was monopolised by Mr. Johnstone, the dis- 
senting member of council, who had so ve- 
hemently deprecated the conduct of the se- 
I lect committee of 1760, in receiving the 
I largess of Meer Cossim. The money thus 
I acquired was not destined to be enjoyed 
I witliout a contest ; for the curb (so greatly 
j needed) was at length about to be placed on 
I the greediness of Bengal officials. 

I Ever since the deposition of Surajah Dow- 
: lah, the E. 1. Cy. had been spectators rather 
I than directors of the conduct of their servants 
in Bengal. Clive had quitted their serviee 
with bitterness in his heart and defiance on 
I ! his lips ; and the example of insubordination, 

[ ambition, and covetousness given by him, 

! had been closely imitated by men who could 
I not appreciate the energy and perseverance 
j which enabled him to swim where they must 
I sink. The representations of Mr, Vansittart, 

I the massacre at Patna, and the sharp contest 
I with Shuj^i Dowlah following that with 
I Mccr Cossim, seriously alarmed the mass of 

I * Second Pari. Beport on E. T. Cy., 1772. 

, t An Irish peerage was, after long dehiv, obtained 
J by Clive, who took the title of Baron of rlassy : an 
I'lnglish one, by his own account, might have been 
purchased with ease {Life, ii., 180) ; but then the 
enormous wealth which was to maintain its possessor 
on a level, in a pecuniary point of view, with the 
high-born aristocracy of England, rested on a preca- 
lious footing. Clive, notwithstanding his extraordi- 
nary facility of attributing to himself every possible 
l)erfection, never doubted that his position in society 
rested on his “bags of money and bushels of diamonds” 
(li., 168), rather than on any mere personal qualifi- 
cations ; and when urged to exert This influence in 
the India House, soon after his return to England, 
for some special purpose, in contravention to the 
directors, he peremptorily refused, declaring, “my 
future power, my future grandeur, all depend upon 
the receipt of the jaghire ; and I should be a mad- 
man to set at deflance those who at present show no 
inclination to hurt me.” It must oe remembered 
that Clive, besides the jaghire, had avowedly realised 
between three and four hundred thousand pounds 
during his second sojourn in India — a circumstance 
that greatly detracts from the effect of the fiery indig- 
estion with which, when the right was questioned of 
Meer Jaffier to bestow, or his own to accept, the quit- 
rent paid by the company, he came forward to save 
his “ undoubted property from the worst of foes — 

2 11 


East India proprietors ; — anxiety for their 
' own interests, and indignation at the wrongs 
heaped on the natives in their name, for the 
sole benefit of a few ungovernable servants, 
conspired to rouse a strong feeling of the ne- 
cessity of forthwith adopting measures cal- 
culated to bring about a better state of things. 
Stringent orders were dispatched iiiFebruary, 
1764, forbidding the trade in salt, betel-nut, 
tobacco, and all other articles whatsoever, 
produced and consumed in the country;* 
and in the following May it was directed that 
new covenants should be executed by all the 
company's servants (civil and military), bind- 
ing them to pay over to tlieir employers 
all presents received from the natives, which 
should exceed 4,000 rupees in value." The 
above orders, and the unsigned covenants, 
were actually lying at Calcutta when the treaty 
with the new nabob was made, and the sum 
above stated extorted from him. Probably 
the directors were not unprepared for dis- 
obedience, even of this flagrant character. 
The execution of orders so distasteful needed 
to be enforced in no common manner; and 
reasoning, it would seem, ou the ground that 
it was one of those cases in which “ the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser than the children 
of light," it was suggested that Clive (now a 
lord) was of all men the best fitted to root 
up the poisonous tree he had planted.f 
The inducement was not wanting; for 
his jaghire had been called in question ; and 
to ensure its continuance for the next ten 

a combinulion of ungrateful directors” (ii., 229.) 
“Having now,” 8a)s Sir John Malcolm, “no choice 
between bartering his independence to obtain secu- 
rity for his fortune,” Clive commenced hostilities 
after the old fashion, Bj)aring neither bold strokes in 
the field, nor manauvres in the closet. Upwards of 
£100,000 were employed by liiin in securing support 
by a means then commonly practised, but afterwards 
prohibited — viz., that of split votes. He had, how- 
ever, some powerful opponents, with the chair- 
man, Mr. Sulivan, at their head. This gentleman 
and Clive were at one period on intimate terms ; but 
according to the latter, their seeming good-fellow- 
ship had been sheer hypocrisy, since, in reality, 
they “ all along behaved like shy cocks, though at 
times outwardly expressing great regard and friend- 
ship for one another.” The issue of the conflict in 
London was materially influenced by the critical 
state of affairs in Calcutta. The court of proprietors 
took up the matter in the most decided manner. 
Clive availed himself of the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and besides the confirmation of his jaghire for 
ten years, obtained as a condition of his acceptance 
of the office of governor and commander-in-cliief in 
the Bengal Presidency, the expulsion of Mr. Suli- 
van from the direction. The four persons associated 
with him, under the name of a select committee — - 
Messrs. Sumner, Sykes, VereJst, and General (late 
Major) Carnac — were' all subordinate to his will 
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years to himself or his heirs, he agreed to 
return to India for a very limited period — 
signed covenants to refrain from receiving 
any presents by which he became pledged 
from native princes ; and, invested with 
almost despotic power, reached Calcutta in 
May, 1765. Here he found matters in a 
widely different condition to that which had 
caused the E. I. Cy, so much well-founded 
apprehension. Meet Cossim had been ex- 
pelled; the emperor had thrown himself 
upon the English for protection ; and Shuja 
Dowlah was so reduced as to be on the eve 
of deprecating their wrath by a similar expe- 
dient of placing his person at their mercy. 
The majority of the reasons for which such 
extraordinary powers had been vested in 
Clive, in conjunction with a select committee 
of four persons devoted to his will, had 
therefore ceased to exist; but he persisted 
in retaining these powers, and with suffi- 
cient reason ; for the task he had to perforin, 
if conscientiously fulfilled, would have pro- 
bably required their exercise. As it was, 
he excited a general storm of rage, without 
effecting any permanent good — at least so 
far as the civil department of the presidency 
was concerned. The general council, in all, 
included sixteen persons ; though probably 
not half that number assembled at ordinary 
meetings. Among them was Mr. John- 
stone, who had played so leading a part in 
the transactions of the last few years. He 
was a person possessed of advantages, in 
regard both of ability and connexions, which 
rendered him not ill calculated to do battle 
with Clive ; and he scrupled not to retort 
the severe censures cast upon himself and 
his colleagues, by asserting that they had 
only followed the example given by the 
very man who now lamented, in the most 
bombastic language, the “ lost fame of the 

the first-named had been ignominiously expelled 
the company, for signing the violent letter quoted 
at p. 294, but subsequently reinstated. 

• These sentiments Lord Clive accompanies with 
an adjuration which too clearly illustrates the con- 
dition of his mind regarding a future state. “ I do 
declare,” he writes, “ by that Great Being who is the 
searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be 
accountable if there must be an hereafter ^ that I am 
come out with a mind superior to all corruption.” 
Yet at this very time Clive scrupled not to emj)loy 
his private knowledge of the state of affairs, and of 
the increased value of stock likely to result from the 
acceptance of the dewannee, to write home directions 
in cipher (so that, if falling into strange hands, no other 
person should benefit by the information), desiring 
that every shillinjj available, or that could be bor- 
rowed in his name, should be invested in E. I. stock 
“ without loss of a minute.” Mr. llous (a director) 


British nation,” and declared himself to have 
'' come out with a mind superior to all cor- 
ruption,” and a fixed resolution to put 
down the exercise of that unworthy prin- 
ciple in others.* 

The events of the next twenty months, 
though of considerable importance, can be 
but briefly narrated here. Immediately 
upon his arrival, Lord Clive, and the two 
members of the select committee who bad 
accompanied him from England, without 
waiting for their destined colleagues, assumed 
the exercise of the whole powers of govern- 
ment, civil and military, after administering 
to themselves and their secretaries an oath 
of secrecy. Mr. Johnstone f made a despe- 
rate resistance to the new order of things, 
but was at length defeated and compelled to 
quit the service. The other members, for 
the most part, submitted, though with the 
worst possible grace ; and the vacancies were 
supplied by Madras officials. The cove- 
nants forbidding the acceptance of presents 
were signed ; then followed the prohibition of 
inland trade by the company's servants. I’his 
was a more difficult point to carry. Clive 
well knew that the salaries given by the 
E. I. Cy. were quite insufficient to maintain 
the political rank obtained by recent events. J 
Poverty and power, side by side with wealth 
and weakness, would, as he himself declared, 
offer to the stronger party temptations 
which flesh and blood could not resist.” 
With a full appreciation of this state of 
affairs, it was a plain duty to press upon 
the directors (as the clear-sighted and up- 
right Sir Thomas Roe had done in the 
early part of the preceding century) § the 
necessity of allotting to each official a liberal 
income, which should hold out to all a 
reasonable prospect of obtaining a compe- 
tency, by legitimate means, within such 

and Mr. Walsh acted with promptitude, by proceed- 
ing forthwith, though on a Sunday, to obtain the 
key of the cipher, which it seems they very imper- 
fectly understood . — {See Thornton’s India, i., 492.) 

t Johnstone and hiscolleagues, when vainly pressed 
to make over to the company the monies received 
from Nujeem-ad-DowIah, replied, that when Clive 
surrendered the money he had obtained from the 
father, they would yield in turn the gifts of the son. 

I The salary of a councillor was only £250 ; the 
rent of a very moderate house in Calcutta, £200. 

§ “ Absolutely prohibit the private trade,” said he, 
“for your business will be better done. I know 
this is harsh. Men profess they come not for bare 
wages. But you will take away this plea if you 
ive great wages, to their content ; and then you 
now what you part No amount of legiti- 

mate emolument will, however, assuage the thirst for 
gain inherent in many dever/ unprincipled men. 
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stated term of years as experience had 
proved could be borne by an average Euro- 
pean constitution. But Clive, instead of stren- 
uously urging a policy so honest and straight- 
forward as this, took upon himself to form a 
fund for the senior oflBcers of the presidency, 
from the governors downwards, by resolving, 
after consultation only with Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Verelst, that a monopoly should be 
formed of the trade in salt, betel-nut, and 
tobacco, to be carried on for their exclusive 
I benefit, with the drawback of a duty to the 
company estimated at .30100,000 per annum. 

I Monopolies are odious things at best : this 
' one was of a peculiarly obnoxious and op- 
pressive character ; and the directors wisely 
and liberally commanded its immediate 
abandonment. The arrangements of Clive 
could not, however, be so lightly set aside ; 
and they continued in operation until 1768. 

With regard to Shuja Dowlah, it was 
deemed expedient that he should be replaced 
in the government of Oude, although a spe- 
cific promise had been made that, on pay- 
ment of fifty lacs of rupees for the expenses 
of the war, real power over the dominions of 
his tyrannical vizier should be given to the 
emperor, in the event of the English being 
triumphant. But this pledge, which had been 
needlessly volunteered, was now violated ; 
the vizier being deemed (and with reason) a 
better protection against Mahratta and 
Afghan invasion, on the north-western fron- 
tier, than his gentle master. In another mat- 
ter the claims of Shah Alum were treated in 
I an equally arbitrary manner. The arrange- 
ments concluded with him by the Calcutta 
government were now revised, or, in other 
words, set aside by Clive. The emperor was 
given to understand, that since it was in- 
: convenient to put him in possession of the 
: 1 usurped dominions of Shuja Dowlah (com- 
I monly called the nabob-vizier’^), the dis- 
I tricts of Corah and Allahabad (yielding 
! jointly a revenue of twenty-eight lacs) must 
suffice for a royal demesne; and, at the 
same time, some large sums of money un- 
I questionably due from the company to the 
indigent monarch, were withheld on the plea 
of inability to pay them.* Shah Alum re- 
monstrated warmly, but to no purpose : he 
I was compelled to cancel all past agreements, 
i and bestow on the company complete posses- 
! sion of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, under the 

* Thirty lacs deficit of annual tribute, besides jag- 
hires or lands in Bengal now withdrawn, amount- 
I ing to five lacs and a-half of rupees per ann. — (Mi//.) 

I i t Malcolm's Life of Lord C/ivet lii , 125. 


name of the perpetual Dewannee,” clogged 
only by a yearly tribute of twenty-six lacs 
of rupees. The formal confiritiation of the 
English in their various scattered settlements 
throughout the nominal extent of the empire, 
was likewise obtained; nor was thejaghire 
of Lord Clive, with reversion to his em- 
ployers, forgotten in the arrangement. As 
a precautionary measure against the French 
(who, by virtue of a recent European treaty, 
bad been reinstated in their Bengal settle- 
ments, with the proviso of neither erecting 
fortifications nor maintaining troops), it was 
deemed expedient to obtain from the emperor 
a free grant of the five Northern Circars, 
over which Nizam Ali, the brother and suc- 
cessor (by usurpation and murder) of Sala- 
but Jung, then exercised a very precari- 
ous authority. In 1760, the Nizam (as 
he is commonly called) had proffered these 
Circars to the Madras government in re- 
turn for co-operation against the Mahrattas j 
and Hyder Ali ; but his overtures were re- i 
jected, because the forces required could 
not be spared. In 1766, an arrangement 
was brought about by dint of no small 
amount of bribery and intrigue, by which 
four of the Circars were surrendered, and i 
the reversion of the fifth, or Guntoor Circar, i 
which was held by a brother of the Nizam, 
Bassalut Jung, was promised to the com- 1 
pany, on condition of the payment of a rent 
of nine lacs of rupees, together with a most 
imprudent pledge to furnish a body of troops i 
whenever the Nizam might require their | 
aid in the maintenance of his government. ' 
The imperial firmaun, of which the chief 
articles have been just recited, took away j j 
the scanty remains of power vested by the ; i 
Bengal presidency in Nujeem-ad-Dowlab, | 
The weak and dissolute character of this | 
youth rendered him an easy tool ; and when | 
informed by Clive that every species of I 
control was about to pass from him, and j 
that a stipend of fifty-three lacs would be j 
allotted for the family of Meer Jaffier, out I i 
of which a certain sum would be placed at 
his disposal, this worthy prince uttered a j . 
thankful ejaculation, adding, ” I shall now j j 
have as many dancing-girls as I pleasc.^f ! j 
A leading feature in the second adminis- I ; 
tration of Clive remains to be noted — one 
of the most important, as well as the most 
interesting in his remarkable career. The 
other reforms” effected by him were no- 
thing better than a change of evils ; but, in ‘ | 
checking the spirit of insubordination and j 
rapacity which pervaded the whole Anglo- 1 | 
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Indian army, he served both the company 
and the state well and bravely. Clive was 
essentially a military genius :* he scrupled 
not to declare in after- times, that all he 
had in the world had been acquired as the 
leader of an array ; and when questioned re- 
garding the very exceptionable trading regu- 
lations instituted under his auspices, he de- 
clared, with regard to an article under notice, 
that of cotton he knew no more than the 
pope of Rome/^ He might have pleaded 
equal ignorance of the state of the immense 
native population of Bengal. But the con- 
dition of the troops was a subject he would 
naturally study con amove. Dissension, 
luxury, and profligacy, attended with alarm- 
ing mortality, had immediately resulted from 
the large booty divided at Geriah under the 
auspices of himself and Admiral Watson. 
Since then excessive and extortionate gain, 
under pretence of trading, had become the 
predominant evil j and the severity of Major | 
Muuro, though it might for a time check, 
by the influence of terror, the insubordina- 
tion of the sepoys, or even that of the Euro- 
pean rank and tile, left untouched the root 
of the evil — namely, the eagerness of the 
officers in the pursuit of trade, at the ex- 
pense of professional duty. Now, Clive was 
the last person in the world to expect men to 
be content with honourable poverty, when 
they might acquire wealth without the cost 
ut tuil, or the stigma of indelible disgrace 
attached to certain heinous crimes; and this 
circumstance, together with not unnatural 
partiality, induced him to take measures 
for the introduction of a better system 
among the military servants of the com- 
pany, with far more gentleness than he 
had evinced in dealing with the civilians. 
The officers were to be compelled to re- 
nounce all trading pursuits: this was the 
first reform to be carried out by Clive ; the 
second was the final and uncompensated 
withdrawal of an extra allowance, called 
batta^ given since an early period, but now 
to be abolished, excepting at some par- 

* In Chatham’s words, “ a heaven-horn general.” 

t Previous To the capture of Calcutta by Surajah 
Bowlah, the Bengal establishment consisted of one 
small company of artillery, about sixty European 
infantry (including olRcers), and 300 Portuguese 
half-caste, called topasses ; out of the above, three 
captains, five lieutenants, and four ensigns perished 
in the Black-Hole. On the recapture of Calcutta, a 
battalion of sepoys was raised and officered from the 
detachments which had been sent from Madras to the 
relief of Fort William ; and others were subsequently 
formed in like manner ; until, at Plassy, in 17o7, the 
Jlritish force comprised 3,000 sepoys. In 1760 there 


ticular stations where, on account of the 
dearness of articles necessary to Euro- 
peans, it was to be either wholly or par- 
tially continued. The allowance originally 
granted by the company had been doubled 
by Meer Jaffier, who, at the instigation 
of Clive, paid the additional sum out of 
his own pocket, besides the regular ex- 
pense of the English troops engaged in 
his service, but ostensibly as a boon revo- 
cable at pleasure. His successor, Meer 
Cossira Ali, made over to the company the 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapoor, and Chit- 
tagong, in lieu of certain monthly payments ; 
and although the revenues of these terri- 
tories more than covered the cost of the 
army, including the double batta^ the direc- 
tors, considering the large profits of their 
servants and their own necessities, strin- 
gently ordered the discontinuance of this 
allowance. Their repeated injunctions, the 
civil government, overawed by the mili- 
tary, had never dared to enforce; and even 
Clive did not bring forward the question of 
doable batta until the restoration of peace 
had enabled him to remodel the army by 
forming it into regiments and brigades, with 
an increased number of field-officers. f These 
improvements were effected without opposi- 
tion, and the prohibition of officers receiving 
perquisites, or engaging in certain branches 
of trade, was compensated in Clive's plan by 
allowing them a liberal share in the mono- 
poly of salt, betel-nut, and tobacco. The 
proportions to be received by the senior ser- 
vants of the companjr, independent of their 
fixed salaries, according to the lowest calcu- 
lation, were £7,000 sterling per annum to a 
councillor or colonel, £3,000 to a lieutenant- 
colonel, £2,000 to a major or factor. §ome 
scanty amends for the shameless oppression 
of taxing the natives thus heavily, was made 
by placing the management of the trade in 
their hands instead of under the guidance 
of European agents ; but even this measure 
was adopted from the purely selfish motive 
of saving expense. J 

were sixty European officers, viz. — nineteen captains, 
twenty-six lieutenants, and fifteen ensigns. In 1765, 
Clive found the amount raised to four companies of 
artillery, a troop of hussars, about 1,200 regular 
cavalry, twenty-four companies of European infantry, 
and nineteen battalions or regiments of sepoys— m 
all, about 20,000 men — whom he divided into* three 
brigades, each comprising one European regiment, 
one company of artillery, six regiments of sepoys, 
and one troop of native cavalry. The brigades were 
respectively stationed at Monghyr, Bankipoor (near 
Patna), and Allahabad. — (Strachey’s Bengal Mutmi.) 

X Even Clive admitted that by his arrangement the 
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As yet all had proceeded smoothly, so 
; far as the military were concerned, and 
Clive, with his usual self-reliance, consider- 
ing the time at length arrived when the 
double batta might be safely abolished, with- 
drew it at the close of the year 1765. The 
remonstrances of the officers were treated 
as the idle complaints of disappointed men, 
and several months passed without any 
apprehension arising of serious consequences, 
until towards the end of April a misunder- 
standing among the parties concerned sud- 
denly revealed the existence of a powerful 
and organised combination,* formed by the 
majority of the leading commanders, aided 
and abetted by many influential civilians, 

I to compel the restoration of the extra al- 
I lowances. It was a great and formidable 
I emergency, but Frangas non flectes** had 
, been ever the motto of Clive, and now, re- 
jecting all temporising measures, or idea of 
a compromise, he came forward with a deep 
I conviction of the danger with which the pre- 
I i cedent of military dictation woilld be fraught, 
and a firm resolve to subdue the mutiny or 
perish in the attempt. And there was real 
I danger in the case ; for his imperious bearing, 
i combined with the unpopular regulations he 
I came to enforce, had rendered him an object 
I of strong personal ill-feeling to many in- 
j dividuals of note ; yet, when told of threats 
! against his life, alleged to have been uttered 
by one of the officers, he treated the report 
as an unworthy calumny, declaring that the 
mutineers were '^Englishmen, not assassins.^^ 
The dauntless courage which had distin- 
guished the youthful defender of Arcot again 
! found amplo scope for exertion : it was no 
longer the over-dressed baron of Plassy f — 
the successful candidate for power and pelf — 

price of salt had been made too high for the natives, 
i and the profit to the monopolists unreasonably large. 

I —(Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive, iii., 2o9.) 

* From the month of December, 176J, consulta- 
tions had been held and committees formed un- 
der the veil of Masonic lodges, and no less than 200 
officers pledged themselves to resign their commis- 
sions on 1st of June, 1766, but agreed to proffer their 
Bcryices for another fortnight, by the expiration of 
Avhich time it was expected the extensive defection 
would compel Clive to consent to the restoration of 
1 Ine double batta. In the event of capital punish- 
ment being decreed by courts-martial, they swore to 
prevent the execution of any comrade at the cost of 
life ; and each one signed a penalty bond of £600 
not to re-accept his commission if offered, unless 
the object of the confederacy were gained. 

t Like most biographers. Sir John Malcolm and 
his coadjutors have endeavoured to set forth the 
character of their hero in the most favourable light, 
and by this means have drawn a picture which every 


the head of the then generally detested class of 
Anglo-Indian " nabobs,''— -but plain Robert 
Clive, who now, in the full vigour of man- 
hood, his heavy, overhanging brow express- 
ing more forcibly than words a stern pur- 
pose, set forth, not in the palanquin of the 
governor, but, soldier-like, on horseback, to 
face the disaffected troops. There were still 
some few officers on whom reliance could bo 
placed ; others were summoned from Madras 
and Bombay: commissions were liberally 
scattered throughout the ranks ; the services 
of civilians were used to supply vacancies; 
and increase of pay, for a fixed period, was 
promised to the common soldiers, whom the 
officers, to their credit, had made no attempt 
to corrupt. The danger was in some sort 
increased by a threatened incursion of the 
Mahrattas, under their chief minister, the 
peishwa Mahdoo Rao; yet, on the other 
hand, this very circumstance aroused in the 
breasts of many of the malcontents a feeling 
of shame at the thought of deserting their 
colours in the face of the foe. The Monghyr 
brigade, under Sir Robert Fletcher, was the 
one in which the determination to resign had 
been most general ; and Clive, after a long 
harangue, perceiving indications of a dis- 
position to resist his orders, took advantage 
of the steady obedience of the sepoys, by 
directing them to fire on the officers unless 
they dispersed immediately. A general sub- 
mission followed ; courts-martial were held, 
and many of the delinquents cashiered : among 
others Sir Robert Fletcher, the head of the 
Monghyr brigade, who, although active in 
subduing the confederacy, was found to have 
been gravely implicated in its formation. 
No blood was shed in these proceedings, and 
the result proved that such severity would 

impartial reader must feel to be incomplete and one- 
sided. The termination of the life of Clive by his 
own hand is not even hinted at ; and there is much 
reason to believe the same partiality to have chiefly 
j^uided the selection of letters for publication. 
Nevertheless, a very amusing one has crept in, ad- 
dressed by Clive to his intimate friend and agent, Ormo 
the historian, filled with commissions as numerous, 
and minute in detail as any ever received by a London 
lady of fashion from a country cousin. Among the 
items, all of which were to be “ the best and finest to 
be got for love or money,” were 200 shirts, with wrist- 
bands and ruffles, worked to order. The dress of 
Clive at the durbar (or Oriental levee) was a “ fine 
scarlet coat with handsome gold lace,” which one of 
his purveyors, Captain Latham, considered preferable 
to “ the common wear of velvet.” The thick-set 
figure of Clive, arrayed in a scarlet coat lined with 
parchment that the cloth 7nijjrht not wrinkle^ must 
have presehted a strange contrast to the graceful 
forms and picturesque attire of the Indian nobles. 
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have involved a needless sacrifice ; but the 
merit of moderation does not rest with Clive, 
who declared that his endeavours were not 
wanting to get several of the mutinous ring- 
leaders shot ; but his efforts were neutralised 
by some wholesome doubts in the minds of the 
judges regarding the extent of the company's 
authority. In the words of Sir John Mal- 
colm " a misconstruction of the mutiny act 
inclined the court-martial to mercy y It is 
a singular ending to the affair, that Sir Robert 
I Fletcher, after this narrow escape, returned 
to India as commander-in-chief for the 
Madras presidency ; while one John Petrie, 
sent home by Clive wdth a rope round his 
neck, came back to Bengal with a high civil 
appointment, through the influence of his 

• The conduct of Clive, in respect to pecuniary 
gain, during his second administration, is too im- 
portant to be left unnoticed; yet the facts neces- 
sary to place it in a clear light, can he ill given 
within tne compass of a note. It should be remem- 
bered, that by his agreement with the E. I. body, the 
famous jaghire was to be continued to him for ten 
years, and provided he should survive that period, 
was to become the property, not of Mccr Jaffier, 
but of the company. Now jaghires, by the consti- 
tution of the Mogul government, in which they 
originated, were simply annuities, given for the most 
part expressly for the support of a military contin- 
gent A jaghire was like an office of state, revo- 
cable at pleasure : so far from being hereditary, an 
omrah, or lord of the empire, could not even be- 
queath his savings without special permission ; and 
we have seen that the Great Moguls — Aurungzebo 
lor instance — never scrupled to exercise their claim 
as heirs to a deceased noble, leaving to the bereaved 
family a very limited maintenance as a matter of 
favour. Clive had solicited this jaghire simply to 
support his position as an omrah, and had no right 
whatever to expect its continuance for the purpose of 
building palaces and buying up rotten boroughs in 
England. The company might therefore well ques- 
tion the right of Meer Jaffier to bestow, or of their 
powerful servant to accept, as a perpetual jaghire 
the quit-rent paid by them for their territory in 
Bengal. But the question was altogether a per- 
plexed one, inasmuch as Meer Jaffier's claims were 
wholly founded on the usurpation which had been 
accomplished by English instrumentality. Shah Alum 
was the only person who could have rightfully de- 
manded a quit-rent from the company when bestow- 
ing on them the dewannee ; but tne truth was, that 
every advantage was taken of his necessitous posi- 
i tion, regardless of the dictates of justice. The con- 
1 firmation of the jaghire to Lord Clive, with rever- 
; sion to the company in perpetuity, was exacted from 
the emperor; and in thus obtaining a boon for his 
employers, Clive was far from being uninfluenced by 
selnsh motives ; for, on coming to India, he was dis- 
tinctly told that the strict observance of his pledge-- 
of refraining from every description of irregular gain 
— should be acknowledged in a manner which must 
satisfy the expectations even of a man who, after a 
most extravagant course of expenditure, had still an 
income of £40,000 a-year. And when, on his return 
; to England, the term of the jaghire was extended 


friends the Johnstones. Soon after this dis- 
persion of one of the most dangerous storms 
which ever menaced the power of the E. L 
Company, the health of Clive failed rapidly, 
and though earnestly solicited to continue 
at least another year, and apparently not 
unwilling to do so, bodily infirmity prevailed, 
and he quitted Bengal for the third and last 
time in January, 1767. Shortly before his 
departure, the young nabob, Nujeem-ad- 
Dowlah, died of fever, and his brother Syef- 
ad-Dowlah was permitted to succeed him. In 
a political point of view the change was of 
less importance than would have been that of 
the chief of a factory, but it was advantageous 
to the company in a pecuniary sense, as afford- 
ing an opportunity for reducing the stipend.* | 

for ten years, or, in other words, £300,000 wore j 
guaranteed to him or his heirs, Clive had surely j 
•reason to admit that “no man had ever been more | 
liberally rewarded.” Nevertheless, his administra- 
tion, even in a pecuniary point of view, had not been ! 
blameless. On arriving in India, it appeared that 1 
Meer Jaffier had bequeathed to Clive five lacs of | 
rupees, which were in the hands of Munnee Begum, I 
the mother of the reigning prince. Whether Meer | 
Jaffier really left this sum either from friendship to | 
Clive, or from a desire to propitiate him in favour of ! 
his favourite concubine and children, or whether they i 
themselves offered a present in the only form in 
which he could have any excuse for accepting it, is 
not known ; but it was no one's interest to examine 
into the affair, since Clive thought fit to set the 
matter at rest by eanploying the money as a fund 
greatly needed for the relief of the disabled officers I 
and soldiers of the Bengal establishment, with their i 
widows, and thus laid the foundation of the present i 
establishment at Poplar. Even, however, in this | 
case Clive took care of his personal interests, by ; 
inserting a clause in the deed providing that in case i 
of the failure of his interest in the jaghire (then only | 
guaranteed for ten years, of which a considerable ! 
portion had expired), the whole five lacs should 
revert to him. He moreover contrived to make | 
the fund a weapon cf political power, by threatening i 
to exclude from it all persons whom he might think i 
“undeserving in any respect soever.” — (iii., 43.) 
With regard to the large sums of money avowedly 
received by him during his second administration, it 
certainly appears that he did not apply them to the 
increase of his fixed income, but systematically ap- 
propriated the overplus of such gains to the benefit 
of certain connections and friends (r.e., his brother-in- ' 
law, Mr. Maskelyne; his physician, Mr. Ingham; j 
and a Mr. Strachey, his secretary), “ as a reward,” 
he writes, in his grand-bashaw style, “ for their ser- 
vices and constant attention upon my person,” — 

(iii., 136.) On his arrival in India he at once em- 
barked largely in the salt trade, and thereby realised 
in nine months a profit, including interest, of fortv- 
five per cent. ; his share in the monopoly of salt, 
established in defiance of the repeated orders of the 
company, was also greatly beyond that of any indi- 
vidual ; and it is certaiii employed these and 
other irregular gains fbt pUtely private purposes. 
Besides this, he sanctiohed the unwarrantable con- 
duct of many favoured officers in continuing to re- 
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It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
I Bengal presidency did not assume a loftier 
tone of feeling in questions regarding re- 
I ligion or morality under the auspices of 
i Lord Clive. The priestly office was not 
I then deemed inconsistent with mercantile 
pursuits; and the saving of souls gave 
place to the engrossing cares of money- 
I making. As to the general state of society, 
i Clive’s own account affords abundant evi- 
I dence of the aptitude with which cadets and 
; writers, fresh from public schools, or, it may 
j be from the pure atmosphere of a quiet 
j home, plunged headlong into a career of 
I i extravagance and notorious profligacy, of 
I which the least revolting description would 
I I have made their mothers sicken with disgust. 

! One walk about Calcutta would, it appears, 

I , suffice to show a stranger that the youngest 
I Avriters lived in splendid style, which Lord 
I (flive explains, by saying “ that they ride upon 
i fine prancing Arabian horses, and in palan- 
quins and chaises; that they keep seraglios, 

; make entertainments, and treat with cham- 
: ])agno and claret — the certain result being, 
to become over head and ears in debt to 
I the banyan, or native agent, who, for the 

ceive presents after they had been required to sign 
covenants enjoining their rejection. For instance, 

; ! his staunch adherent, General Carnac, after his col- 
I I leagues had executed the covenants, delayed a cer- 
I I tain time, during which he received a present of 
I 70,000 rupees from Bulwant Singh, the Hindoo 
rajah of Benares, who joined the English against 
Shuja Dowlah ; and he appears to have afterwards 
obtained permission to appropriate a further sum of 
two lacs of rupees, given by the emperor, whose un- 
questioned poverty did not shield him from the 
extortions of British officers. It has been urged that 
Clive made atonement for the doubtful means by 
which he acquired his wealth by its liberal distri- 
bution ; and the act chiefly insisted upon is the grant 
' of an annuity of £500 a-year to General Lawrence, 

! when he left India enfeebled by asthmatic com- 
i plaints and the increasing infirmities of age, and 
returned in honourable poverty to his native land. 

; Considering that Clive acknoAAledged that to the 
patronage and instructions of Lawrence he owed all 
: his early success, the extent of the allowance was no 
very remarkable evidence of a munificent disposition. 
The dowries of three or four thousand pounds each 
I to his five sisters, with an injunction “ to marry as 
soon as possible, for they had no time to lo8e’^(ii., 
j 16 1), evince a strong desire to get them off his 
hands. The princely estates purchased by him, in 
I various parts of the country, were undisguised mani- 
I ! festations of his ostentatious mode of life: among 
I j them may be named the noble property of Claremont 
I (obtained from the Duchess of Newcastle), Walcot, 
Lord Chatham's former residence at Bath, and a house 
in Berkeley-square. No description of expense was 
spared to render these aristocratic dwellings fitting 
exponents of the grandeur of the Indian millionnaire ; 
and the smaller accessories of picture galleries and 


sake of obtaining the cover afforded by the 
bare name of a servant of the powerful 
English company, supplied the youthe with 
immense sums of money, and committed 
such acts of violence and oppression as his 
interest prompts him to.”* It may be re- 
membered that Clive commenced his own 
Indian career by getting into debt; and 
there is reason to believe that for all the 
proceedings mentioned by him in the above 
quotation, the company’s servants might 
have pleaded his lordship’s conduct in ex- 
tenuation of their own.f 
After the departure of Clive, a select 
committee continued, by his advice, to pre- 
side over the affairs of Bengal, the chair of 
the governor being filled by Mr. Verelst 
until December, 1770. During the admin- 
istration of this gentleman and his tempo- 
rary successor, Mr. Cartier, no changes 
were made in the system of the double 
government;” that is to say, of a sway 
carried on in the name of a nabob, but in 
reality by English oflicials. Mill forcibly 
describes the utter want of any efficient 
system, or of well-known and generally re- 
cognised laws, which formed the prevailing 

pleasure-grounds did not hinder Clive from carefully 
following out his leading object — of obtaining parlia- 
mentary influence. Six or seven members were 
returned at his expense, and their efforts doubtless 
did much to mitigate, though they could not wholly 
avert, the storm which burst over his head in 1772. 
The decision of the committee employed in examining 
his past conduct pronounced, as was fitting, a sen- 
tence of mingled praise and condemnation. He had 
notoriously abused the powers entrusted to him by 
the nation and the company ; but he had rendered 
to both important services. Such a decision was 
ill calculated to soothe the excited feelings of Clive, 
whose haughty nature had writhed under proceed- 
ings in which he, the Baron of Plassy, had been 
“ examined like a sheep-stealer.” The use of opium, 
to which he had been from early youth addicted, 
aggravated the disturbed state of his mind, without 
materially alleviating the sufferings of his physical 
frame; andhe died by his own handin Nov., 1774, hav- 
ing newly entered his fiftieth year. — (Malcolm's L^e.) 

* Clive's speech on East Indian Judicature BiU, 
March, 1722. — (Hansard’s Pari. 355.) 

t The French translator of the Siyar ul Mutah^ 
herin (who was in the service of the Bengal presi- 
dency and well acquainted with Clive, to whom he 
occasionally acted as interpreter^ explains a forcible 
denunciation by Gholam Hussein, of the conduct of 
certain persons who wejw tempted by the devil to 
bring disgrace on families, as an allusion to the 
violation of all decorum committed by Meer Jaffier, 
in giving to Clive “ ten handsome women out of his 
seraglio — that is, out of Surajah Dowlah's.” Had the 
donation been conferred on a good Mussulman, in- 
st4;ad of a disbeliever in the Koran, the sin would, it 
seems, have been thereby greatly diminished*— (iS^ar 
ul Mutahheririt i., 722.) 
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feature of tins period. The native tribunals 
retained scarce the shadow of authority ; the 
trade pf the country was almost ruined by 
the oppressions committed on the people; and 
the monopoly of the inland traffic in salt, 
betel-nut, and tobacco, when at length un- 
willingly relinquished by the English offi- 
cials, did not prove the relief to the Bengalee 
merchants that might have been expected, 
owing to the heavy pressure of tyranny and 
extortion to which they were subjected. In 
fact, there were so many channels by which 
the natives could be wronged and the com- 
pany plundered, that closing up one or two 
might change the direction of the flood, but 
could not diminish its volume. Clive was 
naturally unwilling to acknowledge how 
much of the task for which he had been 
munificently rewarded had been left unful- 
filled; and it was not till after long and 
bitter experience that the E. I. Cy. learned 
to appreciate, at their proper value, his ex- 
aggerated account of the revenues* obtained 
through his aggressive policy. And here it 
may be well to pause and consider for a 
moment the nature of our position in 
Bengal, and, indeed, in the whole of the 
south of India. The insatiable ambition 
of Aurungzebe had urged him onwards 
without ceasing, until every Mohammedan 
kingdom in the Deccan had become absorbed 
in the Mogul empire. The impolicy of this 
procedure has been before remarked on. The 
tottering base forbade the extension of an 
already too weighty superstructure ; but the 
emperor persevered to the last, Beejapoor 
and Golconda fell before him, and the gov- 
ernments established by their usurping dynas- 
ties were swept off by a conqueror who had 
time to destroy institutions, but not to replace 
them. The result was the rapid rise of the 
many-headed Mahratta power, and the equtllly 
rapid decay of Mogul supremacy, even 
while Aurungzebe, his sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons were all in arms together 
for its support. The death of the emperor, 
well nigh hunted down by the foes who 
from despising he had learned to hate, 
followed as it was by repeated wars of 

• In addressing the House of Commons, in 1772, 
Clive described Bengal a#“ a country containing fif- 
teen millions of inhabitants, a revenue of £4,000,000, 
and trade in proportion.” The extreme distress then 
existing he treated as a temporary effect of dissen- 
sions in the company at home, and misgovemment 
in India, dating of course from his departure; end 
he spoke of the venality that prevailed, equally 
among high and low^ with a bold assumption of dis- 
interestedness, declaring, that in the ricnest country 


succession and intestine feuds, reduced his 
descendants, step by step, until their last 
representative, Sliah Alum, became nothing 
better than the pageant of every successful 
party. The disastrous battle of Paniput 
(1761) left the Mahratta state thoroughly 
unhinged, and, together with internal strife, 
incapacitated its rulers for assuming that 
dominant position in India under which 
such men as Sevajee, Bajee Rao, or the first 
^ peishwa, Maharashtra, would doubtless have 
aspired. In fact, India in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, resembled, in a poli- 
tical point of view, a vast battle-field strewn 
with the fragments of ruined states, and 
affording on every side abundant evidence 
of a prolonged and severe conflict, from 
which even the victors had emerged irre- 
trievably injured. In the Deccan this was 
especially the case ; and the only relics of 
legitimate power rested with a few small 
Hindoo states (Tanjore, Mysoor, Coorg, 
&c.), whose physical position or insignifi- 
cance had enabled them to retain inde- 
pendence amid the general crash of mon- 
archies. The representatives of the E. I. Cy. 
in India understood the state of affairs, but 
very imperfectly : it appears that, in 1756, 
they did not even clearly know who Ballajee 
Bajee Rao (the actual ruler of the Mahratta 
state) might be; but at the same time, they 
had been too long anxious spectators of the 
proceedings of Aurungzebe and his succes- 
sors, to be ignorant of the thoroughly dis- 
organised state of the empire. The suc- 
cessful manoeuvres of Dupleix and Bussy 
must have sufficed to remove any lingering 
doubt on the subject ; while the jealousy of 
the two nations in Europe rendered it evi- 
dent, that in the absence of a native power 
(Mussulman or Hindoo) sufficiently strong 
to compel their neutrality, a contest for 
supremacy must, sooner or later, take place 
between the French and English, especially 
as the former bad all along assumed poli- 
tical pretensions ill at variance with the 
peaceful pursuits of trade. Without enter- 
ing on the difficult question of the general 
proceedings of the English company, far 

in the world, where the power of the English had 
become absolute, where no inferior approached his 
superior but with a present in his hand, where there 
was not an officer commanding H.M. fieet, nor an 
officer commanding army, nor a governor, nor 
a member of council, any other persdh, civil or 
military, in such.a ste^n as to have connection with 
the country government who had not received pre- 
sents, it was not to he expected the inferior officers 
should be more icrupulons,^— Almon’s 1772. 
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less attempting to vindicate the special ag- 
gressions and tricky policy of Clive and his 
successors, it seems, nevertheless, of absolute 
necessity to bear in mind the hopeless com- 
plication of affairs through which Anglo- 
Indian statesmen had to grope their way at 
this critical period ; nor do I feel any incon- 
sistency, after employing the best years of 
my life in pleading — faintly and feebly, but 
most earnestly — the rights of native British 
subjects (made such by tbe sword), in avow- 
ing, in the present instance, my conviction, 
that having once taken a decided course by the 
deposition of Surajah Dowlah, it would have 
been better to have assumed at once all power, 
in name as in reality, over Bengal, and given 
the natives the benefits they were entitled 
to expect under a Christian government, 
instead of mocking their hopes by placing 
on the musnud a Mussulman usurper of 
infamous character, — deposing, reinstating, 
and after his death continuing the pretence 
in the person of his illegitimate son. Such 
an unworthy subterfuge could answer no 
I good purpose; it could deceive no one — 

I certainly not the European governments of 
j Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France ; 

1 for they were severally experienced actors 
in the theatre of oriental policy. The native 
population knew, to their cost, that all real 
authority was now vested in the English 
presidency ; but its members were far too 
I eagerly employed in gathering up spoil for 
themselves, to heed the cries of the poor in 
Bengal, or the remonstrances of the com- 
pany in England. The consequence was, 
the ‘‘ middle-men” reaped an abundant har- 
vest, heedless of the ruinous effects of their 
negligence and venality alike on those they 
served and those they governed. The direc- 
tors in London, buoyed up by the represen- 
tations of Clive, and the flattering promises 
of their servants abroad, augmented their 
dividends, fully expecting to find this step 
justified by largely increasing remittances 
from India. On the contrary, the anarchy 
which prevailed, and the additional expenses 
of every department of government, with the 
abuses that crept in,* swallowed up the di- 
minishing revenues ; and though every ship 
brought home individuals who had amassed 
wealth as if by magic, yet heavy bills con- 
tinued to be drawn on the company; the 
• Clive, in allusion to the charges of contractors, 
commissioners, engineers, &c., said — “Everyman now 
who is permitted to make a bill, makes a fortune.” 
During his own administration, he found soldiers 
charged for in the hospital-list, whose funeral ex- 
penses had been long paid. — iii., 137 — 288.) 
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bullion sent for the China trade was wholly, 
or in part, appropriated; and the invest- 
ments continued to diminish alike in quantity 
and quality. The British government had 
before set forth a claim to control both 
the revenues and territorial arrangements 
of India. The subjeet was warmly con- 
tested in parliament; and in 1767, a bill 
passed obliging the E. I. Cy. to pay the 
sum of .€400,000 per annum into the 
public treasury,t during the five years for 
which alone their exclusive privileges were 
formally extended. In 1769, a new term of 
five years was granted, on the same con- 
dition as that above stated, with the addi- 
tional stipulation of annually exporting Bri- 
tish manufactures to the amount of €300,000 
and upwards. The directors, in the following 
year (1770), declared a dividend at the rate 
of twelve per cent ; but this improvident pro- 
cedure was taken in the face of a failing reve- 
nue and an increasing debt. In the Carnatic, 
the ill-advised pledge of co-operation with 
the Nizam had brought the Madras presi- 
dency in collision with Hyder Ali ; and in 
Bengal, affairs grew more and more involved, 
until the necessity for a change of policy 
became evident to save the country from 
ruin and the company from bankruptcy. 
Mr. Vansittart (the ex-governor), Mr. Scraf- 
ton, and Colonel Fordo, were sent out in 
1769, to investigate and arrange the business 
of the three presidencies : but this measure 
proved of no effect; for the Aurora frigate, 
in which they sailed, after doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, was never more heard of, and 
probably foundered at sea. 

The loss of Mr. Vansittart was a new 
disaster to the native population of Bengal, 
since he well knew the ruinous condition to 
which they had been reduced by the baneful 
influence of the monopolies so cruelly en- 
forced by his countrymen ; and notwith- 
standing the perverse proceedings of Clive, 
and his adherents in the E. I. House in 
associating with him as fellow-commis- 
sioner bis sworn foe, Luke Scrafton, still 
some comprehensive measure might have 
been expected to have been devised by a 
man generally considered kind-hearted, to 
relieve the overwhelming misery in which 
he would have found the native population 
involved, had he been permitted to reach 
f The E. 1. Cy. themselves proposed to purchase 
the extension of their privileges by suffering the 
public to participate in the territorial acquisitions 
gained with the aid of the army and navy. The 
government interfered (ostensibly at least) to check 
the simultaneoua increase of debt and dividend. 
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Calcttita in safety* Tbe miseries of a land 
long a prey to oppression and misgorern- 
incnt, had been brought to their climax by 
drought. The rice crops of December, 
1768, and August, 1769, were both scanty, 
and the absence of the heavy periodical 
rains, usual in October, produced an almost 
total failure of the harvest earnestly desired 
in the following December. The inferior 
crops of grain and pulse ordinarily reaped 
between February and April, were dried to 
powder by the intense heat, and Bengal, for- 
merly the granary of India, became the scene 
of one of the most awful famines on record. 
Not merely whole families, but even the 
inhabitants of entire villages were swept off 
by this devastating scourge.* The bark and 
leaves of trees were eagerly devoured by 
thousands of starving wretches, who there- 
with strove — too often in vain — to appease 
the gnawing pangs of hunger, happy if 
their sufferings did not goad them to seek 
relief by more unnatural and loathsome 
means; for the last horrors that marked 
the siege of the Holy City were not want- 
ing here ; the child fed on its dead parent, 
the mother on her offspring. The people 
thronged the towns in the hope of obtaining 
succour, the highways were strewed with the 
corpses of those who had perished by the 
way, and the streets of Moorshedabad and 
Calcutta were blocked up with the dying 
and the dead. Day after day the Hooghly 
rolled down a pestilential freight of morta- 
lity, depositing loathsome heaps near to the 
porticoes and gardens of the English resi- 
dents. For a time a set of persons were 
regularly employed in removing the ra- 
pidly accumulating masses from the public 
thoroughfares; but the melancholy office 
proved fatal to all employed in it ; exposure 
to the effluvia was certain death ; and during 
the worst period, dogs, vultures, and jackals 
were the only scavengers. The hot, un- ! 
wholesome air was fflled with shrieks and 

• The anonymous hut well-informed author of 
^ingluK franmetwni in the East Indies^ published 
at Cambridge in 1776, states, that the duty laid by 
Clive on salt was thirty-five per cent. | the previous 
tax, even under the monopolies established by Mo- 
hammedan nabobs, having been only two-and-a-half. 
He adds, that the five gentlemen who signed resolu- 
tions regarding trading monopolies in India, to levy 
taxes upon necessaries of more than one-third their 
value, instead of the fortieth penny with which they 
were before charged, were all, on their return to Eng- 
land, chosen as members of parliament to co-operate 
in arranging the national assessments. — (143.) 

t Vide Siyar Mutakherin^ ii., 438. Hamilton's 
Gazetteer^ i., 214* Macaulay’s Clive^ 83* 
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lamdntationx, amidst which arose the voieea 
of tender and delicate women, nurtured in 
all the refinements of oriental seclusicm, 
who now came forth unveiled, and on their 
knees besought a handful of rice for them- 
selves and their children.! 

Large subscriptions were radsed by the 
presidency, the native government, and in- 
dividuals of all ranks and countries* In 
Moorshedabad alone, 7,000 persons were 
fed daily for several months; and fearful 
scenes, involving the destruction of large 
numbers of the weak and the aged, took 
place at these distributions, from the fierce 
struggles of the famished multitudes. Of 
the total amount of life destroyed by this 
calamity, no trustworthy estimate has ever 
been given.f Mr. Hastings — perhaps the 
best authority — supposes Bengal and Bahar 
to have lost no less than half their inhabit- 
ants : other writers state the depopulation 
at one- third ; and even the lowest calcula- 
tions place the loss at three million of 
human beings — or one-fifth the inhabitants 
of the three provinces (including Orissa.) 

The question of how far the Bengal au- 
thorities were to blame for this calamity, was 
warmly discussed in England. Their ac- 
cusers went the length of attributing it 
wholly to a monopoly of rice by them ; but 
this was so far from being the case, that, 
with the exception of the necessary measure 
of storing a sufficient quantity (60,0(X> 
maunds) for the use of the army,, all trading 
in grain was strictly forbidden by an order 
of council in September, 1769. If, as was 
asserted, certain functionaries did — as is 
very possible, in defiance of prohibitions, 
enunciated but not enforced§ — make enor- 
mous profits of hoards previously accumu- 
lated, these were but exceptional cases ; and 
it may be added (without any attempt to 
exculpate those who, in the face of misery 
so extreme, could bargain coolly for exorbi- 
tant gains), that the reason for regret was 

X Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings^ i., 309. Mal- 
colm’s CTive, in., 263. Grant’s Sketchy 319. 

§ The author of English TransactvonSt recently 
quoted, concurs with many writers of the period in as- 
serfing, that some of the company’s agents, finding 
themselves conveniently situated for me coUeotion 
of rice in stores, did buy up large quantities, which 
they so managed as to increase immensely the sell- 
ing mice to the people, for their private gain (p. 146); 
and Pr. Moodie, in his TransaUions in India (pub- 
lished anonymously in London in 1776, but of 
which a copy bearing his name, with many M8. ad- 
ditions, is m the possession of the E. I. Cy.)f men- 
tions the case of a needy English functionary at the 
court of the nabob, who made £60.000 in a few months* 
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not tliat some few persons had had the 
forethought to make provision for the day oi 
want, but that a policy of evident necessity 
should have been neglected by the rulers of a 
population mainly d^endent for subsistence 
on so precarious a staple as rice. The true 
cause of complaint against the Bengal 
presidency— ^d it is a heavy one — rests on 
the systematic oppression and utter mis- 
government which their own records reveal 
as having existed, despite the orders of the 
directors in Engird. These again, deceived 
hy the gross exaggerations of Clive, looked 
upon Bengal as a fountain fed by unseen 
springs, from which wealth, to an immense 
extent, might be perpetually drawn, without 
the return of any considerable proportion to 
the country from whence it was derived. 
Clive, during his second administration, had 
promised the company a net income from 
Bengal of ^2,000,000 per annum, exclusive 
ot all civil or military disbursements ; and 
he declared in parliament, in 1772, that 
India continued to yield ‘^a clear produce 
to the public, aud to individualSy of between 
two and three million sterling per annum.'^'** 
It is certain that the Bengal investment 
of 1771, amounting in goods alone to 
^768,500, was wholly purchased with the 
revenues of the country, and without im- 
porting a single ounce of silver’^t — a fact 
which abundantly confirms the declaration of 
Hastings, — tliat the suft’erings of the people^ 
during the famine, were increased by the 

• Malcolm’s Life of Clive, iii., 287. 
t Verelst’s State o/’ see pp, 81—85. ' 

t Gleig’s Life of Warren ILastings, i., 310. 

§ A cotemporary English writer, reviewing the evi- 
dence ^iven before parliament in 1772, remarks, that 
from 1^57 to 1771, it is acknowledged or proved, 
that the E. I. Cy. and their servants received be- 
tween twenty-nine and thirty millions sterling from 
Indian princes and their subjects, besides a sura not 
known, arising from trading monopolies. — (Parker’s 
Lvidcnce, 281.) Of the amount above stated, the 
company received nearly twenty-four million, and 
their servants upwards or five-and-a-half as presents, 
which were, however, but one form of what Clive 
termed^ the^ “ long track of frauds under the cui^- 
mary disguise of perquisites,” which annually brought 
lacs to junior servants whose salaries were mere 

Life of Hastings, 

Lf tiOO.) No estimate could be formed of the for- 
accumulated, because the prohibition of 
the directors to send remittances home, eixoeeduig a 
cer^ limited amount, by bills drawn on them in 
•c-ngland, led Clive and the whole body of officials 
Who, at a humble distance, followed in his footsteps, 

0 invest their wealth in the purchase of diamonds, 
through the medium of the i 
f>utch and French companies, by which means these 
interior settlements had money in abundance, while < 
the investments at Calcutta were often procured by '• 

violent measures adopted to keep up the 
revenues, especially by an assessment termed 
atax (in a word) upon the survivors, 
to make up the deficiencies of the dead."} 
Besides this, when the immense and abso- 
lutely incalculable amount of specie ex- 
ported, from the time of the deposition of 
Surajah Bowlah to the epoch of the famine, 

IS considered in connexion with the notorious 
deficiency of the circulating medium, and 
the abuses and erroneous policy connected 
with the coinage, § it is easy to understand 
how fearfully scarcity of money must liave 
aggravated the evils of failing harvests ; and 
how, when rice rose from a standard of 
price (already permanently augmented 
under British supremacy to four, six, and 
even ten times the usual rate), it became of 
little importance to the penniless multitudes 
whether it might or might not be purchased 
for a certain sum, when all they had in the 
world fell short of the market value of a 
single meal. In England, the rates of labour 
are always more or less influenced by the 
price of provisions ; but when the Bengal 
merchants endeavoured to raise the manu- 
facturing standard, their attempts were 
soon forcibly put down by the local authori- 
ties, who well knew that Indian goods, 
purchased at a premium consistent even 
with a Bengalee's humble notion of a " fair 
day's wages for a fair day's work," would 
^ot, when sold in the European markets^ 
indemnify the company for prime cost, for 

loans, of which eight per cent. W'as the lowest interegt 
taken for a long series of years. Among the charges 
brought against Clive, when examined before parlia- 
ment in 1772, were frauds in the exchange and the 
gold coinage. According to Ferishta, no silver coin 
was used in India as late as a.d. 1311 ; and Colonel 
Briggs, in commenting on this passage, remarks, that 
up to a very late period, the chief current coin in the 
south of India was a small gold fanam, worth about 
sixpence. — (i., 375.) Since then, however, gold hav- 
ing been entirely superseded by silver, measures wiere 
instituted to bring the former again into circnla- 
tion ; and on the new coinage Clive received a heavy 
per-centage, as governor. The ill-fated bankers — 
Juggut 8eit and his brother— had introduced a tax 
on the silver currency during the short reign of 
Surajah Dowlah, which the English very improperly 
adopted. It consisted in issuing coins called sicca 
rupees, every year, at five times their actual value, 
and insisting on the revenues being paid in this coin 
only, during the period of its arbitrary value— that 
is, during the year of coinage. In three years it 
sank to the actual value of the silver ,* but its pos- 
sessor, on payment of three per cent., might have it 
reeoined into a new siooa rupee of the original exag- 
gerated value. Vide Dow’s account of this ingenious 
method of yearly ” robbing the public of three per 
cent, upon the greater part of their current specie.” 
—{History of Hindoostan, i., Introduction, p. cxlvii.) 
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duties and other expenses, exclusive of the 
profit, which is the originating motive of all 
commercial associations. Now, it is a well- 
known fact, that many men who, in their 
private capacity, would sooner face ruin than 
inflict it on the innocent, will, as members 
of a senate or corporation (under the influ- 
ence of a vague notion of state-necessity or 
the good of proprietors, whose interests it is 
their acknowledged duty to consult), insti- 
tute proceedings of a character utterly 
opposed to the simple principles of action 
which guide them in the daily intercourse 
of domestic life. Flagrant wrong they 
shrink from with unaffected disgust ; but j 
still there arc few men who do not, with 
strange inconsistency, manifest by their 
practice that public affairs require a constant 
sacrifice of integrity to expediency, which 
once admitted as justifiable in their private 
career, must inevitably destroy the mutual 
confidence which forms the basis of that 
distinguishing national characteristic — an 
English home. The ignorance of the E. I. 
Cy. of the actual state of affairs (in great 
measure the result of the newness of their 
position), was doubtless the leading cause of 
their suffering the continuance of many un- 
questionably faulty practices, from the diffi- 
culty of providing efficient substitutes. The 
course of events was well fitted to teach 
them the great lesson — that there is no 
course so dangerous to rulers as a persis- 
tance in tyranny and misgovernment. The 
misery of the mass, aggravated by the 
shameless extortions of English function- 
aries, necessitated a large increase of mili- 
tary expenses :* taxes were literally enforced 
at the point of the bayonet ; bur-jaut,'^ or 
the compulsory sale of articles at less than 
their actual cost, became a notorious prac- 
tice ; and, simultaneous with these iniquitous 
proceedings in India, were the pecuniary 
involvements of the company in London; 
and, what was yet more disgraceful, the 
fierce strife between the proprietors and 
directors, and again between both these and 
his majesty's ministers. 

While the sums obtained from Meer 
Jaffier and Cossim Ali were in process of 
payment, the affairs of the company went 
on smoothly enough : annual supplies were 
furnished for the China trade, and likewise 
for the Madras presidency (which was always 
in difficulties, notwithstanding the various 

• Dow asserts, that “ seven entire battalions were 
added to our military establishment to enforce the 
I collections .” — (Hindoottanf i., cxxxix.) 


sums obtained from Mohammed Ali, the 
nabob of Arcot), while five lacs or more were 
yearly drawn by the Bombay presidency.! 
The dividend of the E. I. Cy., from Christ- 
mas, 1766, to Midsummer, 1772, averaged 
eleven per cent, per annum ; during the last- 
named year it had reached twelve-and-a- 
half per cent., and this notwithstanding the 
stipulated payment to government of 
£400,000, in return for the continuance of 
the charter. Meantime the bonded debt of 
Bengal increased from £612,628, in 1771, 
to £1,700,000, in 1772 ; and the company, 
though most unwillingly, were obliged to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the 
ministry (of which the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord North were at the head), and confess 
their utter inability to furnish their annual 
quota ; and further, their necessity of soli- 
citing from the Bank of England a loan of 
above a million sterling to carry on the 
commercial transactions of the ensuing 
season. 

The government, thus directly appealed 
to, had ample grounds for instituting an in- 
quiry into the condition of an association 
which, notwithstanding its immense trading 
and territorial revenues, had again become 
reduced to the verge of bankruptcy. It 
was argued, that the bitter complaints of 
venality and mismanagement, freely recipro- 
cated by the directors and the servants of 
the company, were, on both sides, founded 
in truth. Moreover, the representations 
made on behalf of Mohammed Ali by his 
agents, particularly Mr. ( afterwards Sir 
John) Maepherson, had considerable effect, 
not only generally in producing an un- 
favourable opinion of the dealings of the 
E. I. Cy. with Indian princes, but specially 
by inducing the sending to Arcot of a royal 
ambassador. Sir John Lindsay, and sub- 
sequently of Sir Robert Harland, between 
both of whom and the local government the 
most open hostility existed. These pro- 
ceedings have had too little permanent 
effect to need being detailed at length, but 
they illustrate the state of feeling which 
led to the parliamentary investigations of 
1772, and resulted in the first direct con- 
nexion of the ministry with the management 
of East Indian affairs, by the measure com- 
monly known as the Regulating Act of 1773. 
A loan was granted to the company of 
£1,400,000 in exchequer bills, f and various 

t Oi'xginal Paper 8^ sent from India and published 
in England by Governor Vanaittart. — (ii., 74.) 

X The conaitions of the loan were, that the lur- 
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distinct provisions were made to amend the 
constitution of that body, both at home 
and abroad, and to ameliorate the condition 
of the native population newly brought 
under their sway. A governor - general 
(Warren Hastings) was nominated to preside 
over Bengal, and to some extent control the 
presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Ben- 
coolen (in Sumatra) j the number of coun- 
sellors was reduced to four; and these, 
together with the governor- general, were 
appointed for five years :* the old Mayor's 
Court at Calcutta was set aside, and a Su- 
preme Court of judicature, composed of a 
chief justice and three puisne judges (all 
English barristers) established in its place, 
and invested with civil, criminal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all British 
subjectst resident in the three provinces 
(Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa) ; but the gov- 
ernor-general and members of council 
were exempted, unless indicted for treason 
or felony. Europeans were strictly for- 
bidden to enter into the inland traffic in 
salt, betel-nut, tobacco, and rice; and the 
governors, counsellors, judges, and revenue- 
collectors, were rigidly prohibited all trade 
whatever. Not only the covenanted ser- 
vants of the company, but also the civil and 
military officers of the crown, were for- 
bidden to receive presents from the na- 
tives ; and the maximum of the legal rate 
of interest in Bengal was fixed at twelve 
per cent, per annum. Specific punishments 
were affixed to the violation of the above 

plus of the clear revenue of the company should be 
paid half-yearly into the exchequer, till the liquida- 
tion of the debt ; that in the interim, their annual 
dividend should not exceed six per cent. ; and that 
until the reduction of their total bond-debt to 
£1,600,000, the dividend should not exceed seven 
per cent. — (13 George III., c. 64.) Among the 
alterations made by this enactment in the internal 
arrangements of the association, was a decree for the 
annual election of six directors for the term of four 
years ; the interval of a year to be then suffered to 
elapse before the same person could be again eligible ; 
whereas the directors had been previously annually 
chosen for a single year, at the close of which they 
might be at once re-elected. The qualification for a 
vote was raised from £600 to £1,000 stock, and re- 
gulations were framed to prevent the collusive 
transfer of stock for electioneering purposes. 

* The salary of the governor-general was fixed at 
£26,000 per ann. ; the counsellors, £10,000 each ; 
chief justice, £8,000 ; puisne judges, £6,000 each ; to 
be received in lieu of all fees or perquisites. 

t Notwithstanding the absolute nullity of any 
power in the youth on whom the title of nabob had 
been last conferred, the natives of Bengal were not 
yet viewed as British subjects ; and by the MegulaU 
Actf could not be sued in the Supreme Court, 


enactments, on conviction before the Su- 
preme Court. 

The majority of these regulations were 
of a nature which, from the political cha- 
racter of the English constitution, could be 
enforced against British subjects only by 
the express authority of their national 
rulers. t The privity of the Crown thus of 
necessity established in the affairs of the 
company, was further secured by a proviso, 
that all financial and political advices trans- 
mitted fro^ India, should, within fourteen 
days after their arrival, be communicated to 
the administration by the Court of Direc- 
tors ;§ and any ordinance of the governor- 
general in council might be disallowed by 
the Crown, provided its veto were pro- 
nounced within two years after the enact- 
ment of the obnoxious measure. 

The state of Bengal, at the period at 
which we have now arrived, has been suffi- 
ciently shown in the foregoing pages. The 
only events still unnoticed with regard to 
the Calcutta Presidency, are the death 
of the nabob, Syef-ad-Dowlah, of small-pox ; 
the accession of his brother, Mobarik-ad- 
Dowlah, a boy of ten years old; and the 
departure of Shah Alum from Allahabad 
to take possession of his own capital of 
Delhi. After the retreat of the Doorani 
invader, the government of this city had 
been assumed by Nujeeb-oo-Dowla (the 
Rohilla chief frequently alluded to in pre- 
vious pages), and, together with such autho- 
rity, territorial and judicial, as yet remained 

(except upon any contract in writing, where the object 
in dispute exceeded 600 rupees in value), unless they 
were themselves willing to abide by the decision of 
that tribunal. This protective clause was set forth 
only in the directions for civil proceedings, and (pro- 
bably from inadvertence) not repealed in those wnich 
regarded the penal court. The omission enabled the 
chief justice to adjudge the celebrated Nuncomar to 
death for forgery, at the suit of a native. 

J The preamble to the act states it to have been 
a necessary measure, because several powers and 
authorities previously vested in the E. 1 . body had 
“ been found, by experience, not to have sufficient 
force and efficacy to prevent various abuses which 
have prevailed in the government and affairs of the 
said company, as well at home as in India, to the 
manifest injury of the public credit, and of the com- 
mercial interests of the said company.” 

§ The regulations and ordinances decreed by the 
governor-general in council, were invalid unless 
duly registered and published in the Supreme Court 
of ludicature. Appeals against any of them might 
be laid before the king in council by any person in 
India or in England, if lodged within sixty days 
after the publication of the act complained of, either 
at the Supreme Court or the E. 1. House, where 
notices of all such measures were to be affixed. 
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connected therewith, was exercised by him 
in the name of the young prince, Jewan 
Bukht, the eldest son of Shah Alum, who 
had been left behind at the period of his 
father’s flight in 1758. The encroachments 
of the Jat Rajah, Sooraj Mull, into whose 
hands Agra had fallen after the battle of 
Paniput, in 1761, resulted in a regular con- 
flict between him and Nujeeb-oo-Dowla, 
in 1764. The rajah was killed at the very 
commencement of hostilities ; and the en- 
deavour of his son and successor, Jowher 
Sing, to prosecute the war by th? assistance 
of the Mahratta chieftain, Mulhar Rao 
Holcar, proved inefiectual. In 1769, the 
peishwa^s army crossed the Chumbul, and 
after desolating RajasPhan and levying 
arrears of chout from the Rajpoot princes, 
they proceeded to overrun the country of 
the Jats, which at this time extended from 
Agra to the borders of Delhi on the north- 
west, and near to Etawa on the south-east, 
and afibrded a revenue of nearly £250,000. 
The Mahrattas gained a decided victory 
near Bhurtpoor, and made peace with the 
Jats on condition of receiving a sum of 
about £75,000, They then encamped for 
the monsoon, intending at its expiration to 
enter Rohilcund, and revenge on the leading 
chiefs the part played by them in concert 
with the Afghan victor at the bloody field 
of Paniput. Nujeeb-oo-Dowla took advan- 
tage of the interval to negotiate a treaty on 
behalf of himself and the Rohillas in gene- 
ral j and his overtures were favourably re- 
ceived, on account of the mutual need each 
party had of the other to obtain an object 
desirable in the sight of both, the withdrawal 
of the emperor from the immediate influ- 
ence of the English, and his re-establishment 
in Delhi. The arrangement was marred 
by the death of Nujceb-oo-Dowla, at the 
close of 1770. His son, Zabita Khan, who 
appears to have inherited the ambition, un- 
checked by the loyalty or prudence of his 
father, assumed the charge of affairs, and 
showed no inclination to procure the return 
of his liege lord. In the following year, 
Rohilcund was overrun by the Mahrattas ; 
the strong fortress of Etawa fell into their 
hands; Delhi was seized by them, and 
Zabita Khan fled to Seharunpoor, the 
capital of his own patrimony in Rohilcund. 

* Etal Rfto ^ay encamped on the banks of the 
Jumna, when the emperor (then heir-apparent) fled 
from Delhi. He received the fugitive with the 
utmost kindness. — swore on the holy waters of the 
Ganges not to betray him ; and more than redeemed 


The prince, Jewan Bukht, was treated with 
marked respect, and the emperor given to 
understand, that if he did not think fit to 
accept the repeated invitations made to him 
to return to his capital, his son would be 
formally placed on the throne. In an evil 
hour, Shah Alum yielded to a natural desire 
of taking possession of the scanty remains 
of imperifid power which formed his ill- 
omened inheritance. The darkest hour he 
had hitherto encountered had afforded him 
experience of the fidelity of a Mahratta 
general ;* nor does there seem to have been 
any sufficient reason for his anticipating the 
mercenary and unprincipled conduct which 
he eventually received at their hands, which, 
however, never equalled in treachery the 
proceedings of his professed friend and 
, nominal servant, but most grasping and re- 
I lentless foe, Shuja Dowlah, the cherished 
ally of the English. In fact, the insidious 
counsels and pecuniary aid furnished by this 
notable schemer, were mainly instrumental 
in resolving Shall Alum to quit Allahabad, 
which he £d after receiving from the Bengal 
presidency a strong assurance of the readi- 
ness with which the company would receive 
and protect him, should any reverse of for- 
tune compel him once more to return to his 
provinces.^t The commander-in-chief (Sir 
Robert Barker) and Shuja Dowlah attended 
the royal march to the frontier of the Corah 
district, and then took leave with every de- 
monstration of respect and good-will ; the 
latter declaring that nothing but the pre- 
dominant influence of the Mahrattas at 
court prevented his proceeding thither and 
devoting himself to the performance of the 
duties of the vizierat. Shah Alum reached 
Delhi in December, 1771, and entered 
its ancient gates amid the acclamations of 
the populace. Happily, his enjoyment of 
this gleam of prosperity was unmarred by a 
knowledge of the almost unexampled mise- 
ries which awaited him during the chief 
part of the ensuing six-and- twenty years. 
Could but a passing glimpse of coming 
sorrows have been foreshadowed to him, 
the lowliest hut in Bengal would have 
seemed a blessed refuge from the agonies 
of mind and body he and his innocent 
family were doomed to endure within the 
stately walls of their ancestral home. 

his pledge, in spite of threats and bribes, by guard- 
ing the prince for six months, and then escorting 
him to a place of safety.— -(Francklin's Shah Alwn>} 
I Official Letter from Bengal, 31st August 1771. 
Auber’s British B<noer in Indian 287 
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The Bombay Presidency, so far as its found opportunity ; and the commanders of 
finances were concerned, continued to be a districts and forts maintained their often ill- 
heavy tax on the E. I. Cy., the net revenue gotten authority, by resisting or complying 
j not suflScing to defray a third of its civil with the demands made upon them, accord- 
and military expenditure.* ing to the urgency of the case. But the 

In the Madras Presidency, events had great load of sufering fell ever on the 
taken place which the superior importance unarmed and inoffensive peasantry, whose 
and interest of Bengal affairs have pre- daily sustenance was to be procured by 
vented from being noticed in chronological daily work. This suffering was not of a cha- 
succession. Reference has been made to racter peculiar to the epoch now under 
the ill-feeling which sprang up between consideration : it would seem that, from 
the E. I. Cy. and Mohammed Ali (the time immemorial, the working classes of 
nabob of their own nomination.) The cause Hindoostan had practically experienced the 
was twofold — first, the English expected to scourge of war ; for every one of the multi- 
find the province, of which Arcot was the farions languages of the peninsula has a 
capital, a mine of wealth, and hoped to word answering to the Canarese term TVulsa, 
derive from the nabob, when firmly estab- which, happily, cannot be explained in any 
lished there, considerable pecuniary advan- European tongue without considerable cir- 
tage. They soon discovered their mistake cumlocution. The Wulsa denotes the entire 
as to the amount of funds thus obtainable, population of a district, who, upon the ap- 
aud still more with regard to the expendi- proach of a hostile army, habitually bury 
I ture of life and treasure to be incurred in their most cumbrous effects, quit their 
I establishing the power of a man who, though beloved homes, and all of them, even to the 
I of very inferior capacity, was inordinately child that can just walk alone, laden with 
1 ambitious, and yet distrustful— not perhaps grain, depart to seek shelter (if, happily, it 
j without cause— of the allies, by whose assis- may be found) among some neighbouring 
1 tance alone his present position could be community blessed with peace. More fre- 
1 maintained, or his views of aggrandisement qucntly the pathless woods and barren hills 
carried out. The chief points in the long- afford their solo refuge, until the withdrawal 
I continued hostilities, undertaken by the of the enemy enables them to return to 
i presidency to enforce his very questionable cultivate anew the devastated fields. Such 
claims to sovereignty or tribute, may be exile must be always painful and anxious : 
j briefly noted, nor can the painful admission in during its continuance the weak and aged 
! justice be Muthheld — that many expeditions die of fatigue; if long protracted, the strong 
dispatched under the auspices of Mr. (after- too often perish by the more dreadful pangs 
wards Lord) Pigot, whatever their osten- of hunger. Colonel Wilks affirms, that the 
sible motive, were really prompted by a Wulsa never departed on the approach of a 
desire to replenish a treasury exhausted by British army, when unaccompanied by In- 
military expenses, especially, by the long dian allies ; j but this is poor comfort re- 
war with the French, which commenced garding the measures taken on behalf of 
in 1746, and terminated with the reduction Mohammed Ali, since there is no reason to 
of Pondicherry in 1761. The miseries of suppose his troops more scrupulous than 
the native population must have been too their fellows, or less feared by the unhappy 
great to admit of much increased exaction, peasantry. The fort and district of Vellore 
Since its first invasion by Aurungzebe,t the captured for him, in 1761, from 

Carnatic had been, almost without interrup- Murtezza Ali,§ with the assistance of the 
tion, the scene of rapine and disorganisa- English, after a three months^ siege ; but 
tion ; imperial agents, usui'ping nabobs, and the treasure taken there ill repaid the cost 
chout-collecting Mahrattas had claimed of the conquest. The latter part of 1763, and 
revenues, and exacted contributions, as each nearly the whole of the following twelve- 

• In the Report of Select Committee, June, 1784, marched by this officCT in six months only. Famine 
the net revenue of Bombay for the year ending April, and pestilence-the dirert consequences of prolonged 
1774, is stated at £109,163 ; civil and military charges, and systematic devastation folloived, and ejen ex- 
£347,387 : leaving a deficiency of £238,224. ceeded in their ravages the scourge of war. The tern- 

t During the nineteen years preceding the death ble sufferings of the people, during this melancholy 
of Aurungzebe, in 1707, his favourite general, Zul- period, are affectingly described in many of the me- 
feccar Khan, was employed in the Carnatic in cease- moirs comprised in the valuable Mackenzie coUecUon. 
less and destructive hostilities; and it is recorded 1 Wilks ffistori/ of Mysoor, h, 309. 

that nineteen actions were fought, and 3,000 miles § See previous pages, especially ^ote t, p. 262. 
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months, were taken up in a struggle with 
Mohammed Esoof, a brave and skilful 
officer, who had long and faithfully served 
the English as commandant of sepoys. He 
had been placed in command of Madura, as 
renter; but the unproductive condition of 
the country rendered it, he declared, impos- 
sible to pay the stipulated sum. The excuse 
is believed to have been perfectly true; 
but it was treated as a mere cloak to cover 
an incipient attempt at independence. An 
army marched upon Madura, and Esoof, 
fairly driven into resistance, commenced a 
desperate contest, which occasioned heavy 
loss of life on the side of the English, and 
the expenditure of a million sterling, before 
hostilities terminated by the seizure and be- 
trayal of his person into the hands of Mo- 
hammed Ali, by whom he was condemned 
to die the death of a rebel, and actually 
executed as such. 

His betrayer was a man named Marchand, 
who had joined him among a body of French 
troops sent to his aid by the Mahratta rajah 
of Tanjore, from whom a heavy sum had re- 
cently been extorted on the plea of arrears 
of tribute due to the general government of 
the Carnatic. The acquisition of the Nor- 
thern Circars, in 17G6, and the treaty made 
by Lord Clive with Nizam Ali, has been 
noticed, as also the impolicy of engaging to 
hold a body of troops in readiness to do the 
will of so belligerent and unscrupulous a 
leader. It was not long before the fulfil- 
ment of this pledge was insisted on, and the 
immediate consequence proved the com- 
mencement of a long and disastrous series of 
wars with Hyder Ali. Since his sudden 

* The districts of Great and Little Balipoor were 
included in the province of Sera : the former was held 
as a jaghire by Abbas KooU Khan, the persecutor 
of Hyder in childhood. Baasalut Jung wished to 
exclude this territory from that over which he as- 
sumed the right of investing Hyder with authority,— 
(a right, says Wilks, which could only be inferred 
from the act of granting) ; but the latter declared the 
arrangement at an end, if any interference were 
attempted with the gratification of his long-smoulder- 
ing revenge. Abbas Kooli Khan fled to Madras, 
leaving his family in the hands of his bitter foe ; but 
Hyder showed himself in a strangely favourable 
light j for in remembrance of kindness bestowed on 
hnn in childhood by the mother of the fugitive, he 
treated the captives with lenity and honour. This 
conduct did not, however, embolden Abbas Kooli to 
quit the protection of the English, or throw himself 
on his mercy; and, some years later (in 1769), when 
Hyder presented himself at the gates of Madras, he 
embarked in a crazy vessel, and did pot venture to 
land until the hostile force had reascer.ded the 
mountain-passes.— (Wilks’ Afysoor, i., 440.) ^ 

t The last actual rajah of Bednore died in 1755| 

separation from the French, in 1760, his 
road to eminence had been short and san- 
guinary. Force and fraud, used indif- 
ferently, according to the nature of the 
obstacle to be overcome, had raised Hyder 
to the supreme authority in Mysoor ; and a 
skilful admixture of the same ingredients, 
enabled him gradually to acquire possession 
of many portions of Malabar and Canara, 
until then exempt from Moslem usurpation. 

The strife at one period existing between 
Nizam Ali and his elder brother, Bassalut 
Jung, induced the latter to make an attempt 
at independence, in prosecution of which 
he marched, in 1761, against Sera,* a pro- 
vince seized by the Mahrattas, and separated 
by them from the government of the Deccan, 
of which it had previously formed a part. 

The resources of Bassalut Jung proving 
quite insufficient for the projected enter- 
prise, he gladly entered into an arrange- 
ment with Hyder Ali; and, on receiving 
five lacs of rupees, made over his intention 
of conquering Sera to that chief, on whom 
he conferred the title of nabob, together 
with the designation of Khan Bahadur — 
the heroic lord.’^ Sera was speedily sub- 
dued, and its reduction was followed, in 
1763, by the seizure, on a most shameless 
pretext, of Bednore, t a territory situated on 
the loftiest crest of the Ghauts, 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, abounding in 
magnificent forests, and fertilized by copious 
rains, which produce harvests of remark- 
able abundance. The sequestered position 
of this little kingdom, had hitherto pre- 
served it from Mohammedan invasion, and 
enabled successive rulers to accumulate 

leaving an adopted heir, of about seventeen years of 
age, under the guardianship of his widow. The 
youth animadverted with severity on the conduct of 
the ranee, with regard to a person named Nimbeia, 
and the result was his own assassination hy Si. jetti 
or athlete, who watched an opportunity to dislocate 
his neck while employed in shampooing him in the 
bath. The guilty ranee selected an infant to fill the 
vacant thone; but, about five years after, a pre- 
tender started up, claiming to be the rightful heir, 
and describing himself as having escaped the in- 
tended doom by means of a humane artifice practised 
by the athlete. Hyder readily availed himself of 
the pretext for invading Bednore, thougli he probably 
never entertained the least belief of the truth of the 
story ; and the whole army treated the adventurer 
with the utmost derision, styling him the “ Rajah of 
' the resurrection.” So soon as Bednore was^ cap- 
tured, Hyder, setting aside all conditions or stipula- 
tiens previously entered into, sent the ranee and her 

1 paramour, with his own proUg^, to a common prison 
! in the hill-fort of Mudgherry, whence they were 
liberated on the capture of the place by the Mahratus 
in 1767. The ranee died directly after her release. 
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much treasure. The mountain capital 
(eight miles in circumference) fell an easy 
rey to the Mysoorean chief ; ** and the 
ooty realised may/^ says Colonel Wilks, 
without the risk of exaggeration, be esti- 
mated at twelve million sterling, and was, 
through life, habitually spoken of by Hyder 
as the foundation of ail his subsequent 
greatness.”* The subjugation of the coun- 
try was not, however, accomplished without 
imminent danger to the life of the invader. f 
Hyder now assumed the style of an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and struck coins in his 
own name. Having completed the neces- 
sary arrangements for the occupation of the 
lesser districts included in his new do- 
minions (which comprehended two places 
often named in the history of early Euro- 
pean proceedings on this coast, — Onore and 
Mangalore), he next seized the neighbouring 
territories of Soonda and Savanoor, and 
then rapidly extended his northern frontier 
almost to the banks of the Kistnah. Here, 
at length, his daring encroachments were 

• History of Mysoor^ i., 452. Mill says — More 
likely it was not a third of the sum” (iii., 469) ; 
but native testimonies and the reports of the French 
mercenaries in the service of Hyder, with other cir- 
cumstances, tend to confirm the oninion of Wilks. 
In a life of Hyder Ali, written by tne French leader 
of his European troops, whose initials (M.M.D.L.T.) 
are alone given, it is stated that two heaps of gold, 
coined and in ingots, and of jewels, set and unset, 
were piled up until they surpassed tho height of a 
man on horseback. They were then weighed with a 
corn measure. Hyder gave a substantial proof of 
the extent of his ill-gotten booty, by bestowing on 
every soldier in his service a gratuity equal to half a 
year’s pay . — (History of Ayder Ali Khan, Nabob 
Bahader; translated from the French: Dublin, 1774.) 

t The ministers of the late dynasty entered into 
an extensive conspiracy for his assassination and the 
recovery of the capital. Some vague suspicions in- 
duced Hyder to cause inquiry to bo made by his 
most confidential civil servants. The persons so em- 
ployed were, strangely enough, all concerned in the 
plot. They performed their commission with appa- 
rent zeal, and read the result to the dreaded despot 
as he lay on a couch shivering with ague. His keen 
perceptions were undimmed by bodily infirmity ; but 
affecting to be duped by the garoled statements 
made by the commissioners, he detained them in 
consultation until he felt able to rise. Then, enter- 
ing the durbar, or hall of audience, he examined and 
cross-examined witnesses until the mystery was quite 
unravelled. The commissioners were executed in his 
presence, many unhappy nobles of Bednore arrested, 
and, before the close of the day, 300 of the leading 
confederates were hanging at the different public 
ways of the city. Hyder, we are told, retired to rest 
with perfect equanimity, and rose on the following 
morning visibly benefited by the stimulating effect of 
his late exertions. Peace of mind had, noweyer, 
fled from him; and, notwithstanding the terrible 
perfection which his inquisitorial and sanguinary 


arrested by Mahdoo Rao, the young and 
energetic Mahratta peishwa, who (taking 
advantage of the accommodation with 
Nizam Ali, which had succeeded the 
partial destruction of Poonah by the latter in 
1763) crossed the Kistnah, in 1764, with a 
force greatly outnumbering that of Hyder, 
A prolonged contest ensued, in which the 
advantage being greatly on the side of the 
Mahrattas, and the army of Hyder much re- 
duced, he procured the retreat of the peishwa, 
in 1765, by various territorial concessions, 
in addition to the payment of thirty-two 
lacs of rupees. When relieved from this 
formidable foe, he fortliwith commenced pre- 
parations for the conquest of Malabar, which 
he succeeded in effecting after an irregular 
war of some months' duration with the proud 
and liberty-loving Nairs, or military cast; 
for the disunion of the various petty princi- 
palities neutralised the effects of the valour 
of their subjects, and prevented any com- 
bined resistance being offered. Cananore,^ 
Cochin, Karical — all fell, more or less com- 

police system subsequently attained, the dagger of 
the assassin was an image never absent from his 
sleeping or waking thoughts, save when banished by 
the stupor of complete intoxication, which became 
to him a nightly necessity. One of his most inti- 
mate associates relates, that after having watched 
over him during a short interval of convulsive sleep, 
snatched in his tent during a campaign, Hyder ex- 
claimed on awaking — “ The state of a yogee (reli- 
gious mendicant) is more delightful than my envied 
monarchy: awake, they see no conspirators ; asleep, 
they dream of no assassins.” — (Wilks'il/ysoor, i., 143.) 

J The Dutch possessions on the Malabar coast 
had been materially lessened during the interval 
between the last mention made of them in 1740 
(p. 245), and the invasion of Hyder Ali in 1706. 
The expensive trading establishments maintained 
there proved a heavy drain on tho finances of the 
company, which Stavorinus, on the authority of 
Governor Mossel, alleges to have been occasioned 
by the continual disputes and wars in which they 
had been engaged with the native princes, “ and not 
a little by the infidelity and peculation of the servants 
who have been employed here.” Mossel declares, “ it 
would have been well for the Dutch company had 
the ocean swallowed up the coast of Malabar an 
hundred years ago." Under these circumstances, the 
best thing was to get rid of such unfortunate acqui- 
sitions. Cranganore was sold to the rajah of Travan- 
core ; and Cananore, in 1770, for the sum of 100,000 
rupees, to a recently established potentate, styled by 
Stavorinus the Sultan of Angediva or Anchediva, a 
little rocky isle, two miles from the coast of North 
Canara. This chief belonged by birth to the mixed 
class, the offspring of intercourse (after the Malabar 
custom) between native women and Arabian immi- 
grants: they bore the significant appellation of 
Moplah or Mapilla (the children of their mothers) ; 
but were mostly believers in tho Koran. Ali Hajah, 
the purchaser of Cananore, had risen by trade to 
wealth, and thence to political importance : he took 
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pletely, into the power of Hyder ; and Maan 
Vccram Raj, the Zaraorin, or Tamuri ra- 
jah of Calicut, disgusted by the faithlessness 
of his unprincipled opponent, and terrified 
by the cruel and humiliating tortures in- 
flicted on his ministers to extort money, 
set fire to the house in which he was con- 
fined, and perished in the flames.* Shortly 
after this event, Hyder was recalled to 
Seringapatam by the alarming intelligence 
that the English and Mohammed Ali 
had united with the Nizam in a confede- 
racy for the reduction of his dangerous 
ascendancy. Hyder was a complete master 
of every description of intrigue. He suc- 
ceeded, by dint of bribery, in withdrawing 
Nizam Ali from the alliance into which the 
English had unwisely entered, and the very 
corps which had accompanied the Nizam 
into the dominions of Hyder, sustained in its 
retreat an attack from their united forces.f 
Madras was imperilled by the unlooked-for 
appearance of 5,000 horse, under the nomi- 
nal command of Tippod, the eldest son of 
Hyder Ali, then a youth of seventeen. The 
president and council were at their garden- 
houses without the town ; and had the atten- 
an early opportunity of propitiating the favour of 
Hyder, at the expense of the high-born Hindoo 
princes in his vicinity. Wlien Stavorinus himself 
visited India, in 1775-8^ the Dutch possessions on 
the Malabar coast nominally extended a distance of 
about thirty-two leagues; but, excepting the little 
island of Paponetty, and a few insignificant villages 
on the shore, the company had “no other actual 
property in the soil than in that upon which their 
fortifications are constructed.” — (Stavorinus’ Voyages, 
iii., chapters xiii. and xiv.) 

* Several of the personal attendants of the Zamo- 
rin being accidentally excluded when the doors were 
fastened, • threw themselves into the flames, and 
perished with their master. This catastrophe had 
no effect in softening the heart of Hyder, or inducing 
him to show compassion to the ministers. The 
Nairs, rendered desperate by his cruelty, rose against 
him repeatedly, and were, if captured, either be- 
headed or hanged, until the idea struck their perse- 
cutor of preserving them to populate certain other 
portions of his dominions. The experiment proved 
fatal to the majority of the unhappy beings upon 
whom it was tried ; of 16,000 who were subjected to 
this forced emigration, only 200 survived the fatigue 
and hardships of the way and the change of climate, 
which Indians in general — and particularly the na- 
tives of Malabar— can ill bear under every possible 
circumstance of alleviation. — (Wilks’ Jfysoor, i.,477.) 

t Either from generosity or policy, five English 
companies, attached to the Nizam as a guard of 
honour, were suffered by him to depart and join 
the force under Colonel Smith three days before the 
commencement of open hostilities by the new allies. 

X Hyder prevailed on the Nizam to give the order 
tn retreat, and was himself clearly perceived by the 
English issuing directions for that purpose, in the 
midst of a select body of infantry, . whose scarlet 

tion of the invaders been less absorbed in 
the accumulation of plunder, they might 
have seized as their prize the whole of these 
functionaries, and dictated at leisure the 
terms of general peace and individual ran- 
som. But they delayed until news anived 
of a decisive victory gained by Colonel Smith, 
at Trincomalee,t over Hyder and Nizam 
Ali, which being closely followed by other 
advantages on the side of the English (in- 
cluding the successful defence of Araboor),§ 
brought the campaign to an end. Hyder re- 
treated within his own frontier, and the Ni- 
zam concluded a peace with the English in 
February, 1768, by which he agreed to re- 
ceive seven lacs per annum for six years, as 
temporary tribute for the Circars, instead of 
the perpetual subsidy of nine lacs per annum 
previously promised. Hyder was himself 
equally solicitous of forming a treaty with the 
Madras presidency. He did not scruple to 
avow his inability to oppose at once both 
them and the Mahrattas; and he candidly 
avowed that disinclination to make common 
cause with the latter people, was the leading 
incentive to his repeated overtures for al- 
liance with the English. His offers were, 
dresses, with lances eighteen feet long, of bamboo, 
strengthened by hands of polished silver, rendered 
them no less picturesque in appearance than for- 
midable in reality. The retreat was, for the moment, 
delayed by a singular incident. Nizam Ali invari- 
ably carried his favourite wives in his train, even to 
the field of battle. On the present occasion, directions 
were given to the drivers of the elephants on which 
tliey were seated, to decamn forthwith, — an undigni- 
fied procedure, which was nrmly opposed by the fair 
occupant of one of the howdahs. “ This elephant,” 
she exclaimed, “ has not been instructed so to turn ; 
he follows the imperial standard and though the 
English shot fell thick around, the lady waited till 
the standard passed. A considerable body of cavalry, 
roused to action by the sense of shame inspired by 
this feminine display of chivalrjs made a partial 
charge upon the enemy. — (Wilks’ Mysoor, ii., 38.) 

§ The assault lasted twenty-six days, at the expi- 
ration of which time, the besieged were relieved by 
the approach of the British army. In honour of the 
steady courage there manifested, the Ist battalion of 
the 10th regiment boar “ the rock of Amboor” on 
their colours. Hyder had a narrow escape during this 
enterprise; for while examining the fortifications, 
under cover of a rock which sheltered him com- 
pletely from the dirict fire of the fort, a cannon-shot 
rebounded from a neighbouring height, and cut in 
two Ins only companion, leaving him unhurt The 
Mysoorcan court were, according to Colonel Wilks, 
the most unscientific in all India; and being ignorant 
of the simple principle by which a ball would rebound 
amid the rocks which limited its influence, until its 
force was spent, they attributed the fate of Khakee 
Shah to a miracle of vengeance, wrought to punish his 
recent offence of taking a false oath on a false Koran, 
to aid Hyder in decemng and entrappi^ his ancient 
and much-injured patron, Nunjeraj. — (Wilks.) 
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however, haughtily rejected. Driven to d^pe- 
ration, he put forth all his powers, ravaged 
the Carnatic, penetrated to Trichinopoly, 
laid waste the provinces of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, and finally, after drawing the 
English army, by a series of artful move- 
ments, to a considerable distance from 
; Madras, he selected a body of 6,000 cavalry, 

I marched 120 miles in three days, and sud- 
I denly appeared on the Mount of Saint 
, Ihomas, in the immediate vicinity of the 
English capital. The presidency were struck 
with consternation. The fort might un- 
I doubtedly have held out till the arrival of 
: the army under Colonel Smith, but the 
I open town with its riches, the adjacent 
country, and the garden-houses of the oifi- 
cials, would have been ravaged and de- 
stroyed; moreover, the exhausted state of 
the treasury afforded little encouragement 
to maintain hostilities with a foe whose 
peculiar tactics enabled him to procure abun- 
dant supplies for his troops in a hostile 
country, and to surround his enemies with 
* Hyder, throughout his whole career, displayed a 
peculiarly teachable spirit in every proceedmg rtda- 
tive to his grand object in life— the art of war. 
Kunde Kao, a Brahmin, early instructed him in 
Mahratta tactics ; and by their joint endeavours a 
8} stem of plunder was organised, which Sevajee 
himself might have admired. The Beder peons 
(described by Colonel Wilks as “faithful thieves”) 
and the Pindarries (a description of horse who re- 
ceive no pay, but live on the devastation of the 
en('my’8 country), were among the most effective of 
Ilydcr's troops. The general arrangement seems 
to have been, that the army, besides their direct 
pay, should receive one-half the booty realised ; the 
remainder to be appropriated by their leader; and 
the whole proceeding was conducted by a series of 
checks, which rendered the embezzlement of spoil 
almost impossible. Moveable property of every de- 
scription, obtained either from enemies or (if prac- 
ticable without exciting suspicion) by simple theft 
from allies, was the object of these marauders; — from 
convoys of grain, cattle, or fire-arms, dowm to the 
clothes, turbans, and earrings of travellers or vil- 
lagers, whether men, women, or children. Kunde 
Kuo at length became disgusted by the uncontrolled 
ambition and covetousness of Hyder. Unwilling 
to see the ancient Hindoo institutions of Mysoor 
swept off by an avowed disbeliever in all religion, 
he went over to the side of the unfortunate rajah, and 
was, as before stated, in the hour of defeat delivered 
up to his fierce and relentless foe, who retained him 
two years exposed in an iron cage in the most public 
thoroughfare of Bangalora; and even when death 
at length released tne wretched captive, left his 
hones to whiten there in memory of his fate. (See 
I Wilks' Ilisiortj of Mysoor, i., 434, the French Life i 
I 7 Ayder, and Dr. Moodie’s Transactions in India j 
from 1756 to 1783, for an account of this almost < 
unexampled act of barbarity.) In his later career, ] 
Hyder declared, that the English were his chief e 
tutors in military stratagems ; and for Colonel Smith i 
he expressed particular respect, calling him his pre- < 


- devastation and scarcity in the heart of their 
i own domains.* A treaty was concluded 
, with him in April, 1769, of which the 
i principal conditionsf were a mutual restora- 
3 tion of conquests and a pledge of alliance, 

- defensive but not offensive. The distinction 
i involved in the latter proviso was, as might 
, have been foreseen, of little avail; for the 

• foes against whom Ilyder especially desired 
t the co-operation of the English troops, were 
3 the Mahrattas, who periodically invaded his 
^ territories ; and on the expected approach of 

• Mahdoo Kao, he urgently appealed to the pre- 
f sidency for the promised aid, which they 
/ withheld on the pica of complicated political 
t relations, and thus excited, with too just 

■ cause, the vindictive passions of their ally. 

■ The military abilities of the peishwa were 
of no common order : and he approached 

' with the determination of materially circum- 
scribing the power of a rival whose pro- 
ceedings and projects, after long under- 
valuing, he began to appreciate correctly. 
Seizing one by one the coiiqucstst of Hyder, 
ceptor in the science of war, and having his picture 
suspended in the palace of Seringapatam. 

t Other clauses provided, that the company were 
to be allowed to build a fort at Onore, and to have 
the sole right of purchasing pepper in the dominions 
of Hyder Ali; payment to be made to him in guns, 
saltpetre, lead, gunpowder, and ready money. The 
directors strongly reprobated the supply of offensive 
implements to so dangerous a potentate, and likewise 
the cannon afterwards sold to him, and the shipping 
built by his orders, — remarking, that such a procedure i 
could not conduce to the welfare of the presidency, 
although it might suit the views of individuals. 

I Ihe battle of Chercooloe, wlu'ch occurred while 
the Mysooreans were retreating to Seringapatam, 
was attended by some incidents singularly illustra- 
tive of the character of Hyder, who, though well able 
to be courtly on ocepion, was habitually fierce in 
his anger and coarse in his mirth, and in cither case 
equally unaccustomed to place any restraint on his 
tongue or hand. When under the infiuence of in- 
toxication, his natural ferocity occasionally broke out 
in the most unbridled excesses ; but he rarely drank 
deeply, except alone and at night. On the eve of 
this disastrous battle, the alarms of war prevented 
him from sleeping off the effects of his usual pota- 
tion ; and in a slate of stupid inebriety ho sent re- 
peated messages desiring the presence of Tippoo, 
which owing to the darkness and confusion, were 
not delivered until daybreak. When Tippoo at length 
appeared, his father, in a paroxysm of rage, abused 
him in the foulest language, and snatching a large 
cane from the hand of an attendant, inflicted on the 
heir-apparent a literally severe beating. Burning 
I with anger, and smarting with pain, the youth, when 
suffered to retire, hastened to the head of his divi- 
sion, and dashed his sword and turban on the ground, 
exclaiming, “ My father may fight his own battle; for 
I swear by Allah and the Prophet, that I draw no 
sword to-day.” Then throwing aside his outer gar- 
ment of cloth of gold, he tied a coloured handker- 
chief round his head, and assu.med the guise of ono 
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he inai’clied onward until the Mysoor state 
shrank into narrower limits tlian it had 
occupied under the native government at 
the beginning of the century. The autho- 
rity of the usurper tottered ; and the Hindoo 
rajah, thinking the conjuncture of affairs 
favourable to the assertion of his claims, 
strove to open a communication with the 
Mahratta general ; but the proceeding being 
detected, the unhappy prince was imme- 
diately strangled wliile in the bath. * Still 
Hyder cared not, at this crisis, openly to 
seat himself on the ivory throne of Mysoor : 
double governments were in fashion through- 
out India, and the brother of the late rajah 
was proclaimed his successor. He did not 
long survive this perilous distinction; and 
Hyder, with unblushing effrontery, affected 
to choose from the children of the royal 
lineage, for the next pageant, a boy of sense 
and spirit — qualities which would necessarily 
unfit him to be the tool of the deadly foe 
of his family.* The retreat of the Mah- 
rattas was secured on more favourable terms 
than could have been expected, by reason 
of the fast-failing health of the peishwa, 
who, in the same year (1772), died of con- 
sumption. lie left no ciiild, and his widow, 
who had renounced the world. After the ensuing 
complete victory of the Mahrattas, Tippoo was ad- 
vised by his faithful friend, Seyed Mohammed (who 
related the adventure to Colonel Wilks), to make his 
way to Seringapatam as a travelling mendicant; and 
clicy contrived to reach the capital that night, to the 
great relief of Hyder, who believing his son lost, 
had refused to enter the city, and was awaiting 
further intelligence in a small mosque, probably un- 
able to bring himself to encounter the burst of 
anger and sorrow to which his wife, the mother of 
Tippoo, who had great influence with him, would 
ivo vent on learning the circumstances which he 
new, and the issue he feared. — {Mysoor^ ii., 146.) 

* Hyder assembled the children m the royal hal! 
of audience, which he had previously caused to be 
strewn with fruits, sweetmeats, flowers, books, coin, 
and toys of all description : each took what struck 
his fancy ; one boy seized a brilliant little dagger, 
and soon afterwards a lime with the unoccupied 
hand. “ That is the rajah,” said Hyder ; “ his first 
care is military protection j his second, to realise the 
produce of his dominions.” — {Idem, ii., 163.) 

t History of the Mahrattas, ii., 237. The actual 
revenue of the Mahratta state, at this period (in- 
cluding the iaghires of Holcar, Sindia, Janojee 
Bhonslay, and Dummajee Guicowar, together with 
tribute, fees, fines, and extra revenue of every de- 
scription), amounted to about seven million sterling per 
ann., including Mahdoo Rao’s personal estate, which 
seldom exceeded £30,000 per ann. He was, how- 
ever, possessed of twenty-four lacs of private property, 
which he bequeathed to the state, and whicn indeed 
was much needed. At the time of his accession, a 
large outstanding debt existed ; and although at his 
death, reckoning sums due, the value of stores and 
other property, a nominal balance existed, yet the 


to whom he had been devotedly attached, 
burnt herself with his body. Maharashtra 
is described as having greatly improved 
under his sway, and as being, in proportion 
to its fertility, probably more thriving than 
any other part of India, notwithstanding the 
inherent defects of its administrative system, 
and the corruption which Madhoo Rao 
restrained, but could not eradicate. His 
death, says Grant Duff, occasioned no 
immediate commotion : like his own disease, 
it was at first scarcely perceptible ; but the 
root which invigorated the already scathed 
and wide-extending tree, was cut off from 
the stem ; and the plains of Paniput were 
not more fatal to the Mahratta empire, than 
the early death of this excellent prince.'^t 

The above sketch illustrates, so far as the 
limits of this work will permit, the position 
of the three presidencies and of the leading 
neighbouring states, at the period when great 
and rapid changes were about to be effected 
in the whole scope and tenor of Anglo- 
Indian policy. The princes of Rajast^han were 
engaged in holding their own against the 
marauding Jats and Mahrattas, under Hol- 
car and Sindia, t who, for their own ends, 
thought fit to interfere in a disputed suc- 
treasuiy itself was empty. The ordinary army of 
the peishwa comprehended 60,000 good horse ; and 
calculating the contingent which Guicowar and 
Bhonslay were bound to furnish at from ten to fifteen 
thousand, Holcar and Sindia’s army at 30,000, and 
allowing 3,000 for the Puars of Hhar, his total force 
at command must have amounted to about 100,000 
fine cavalry, exclusive of Pindarries. No wonder 
that Hyder Ali should have been ever solicitous to 
shun contact with, and form alliances against, such 
a force under such a leader. By official records, it ap- 
pears that of 449 officers under Mahdoo Ilao, ninety- 
three were Brahmins, eight Rajpoots, 308 Mahrattas, 
and forty Mohammedans. — {Idem., p. 270.) 

X Holcar and Sindia both acquired valuable terri- 
torial possessions (or rather the mortgage of them) 
in Mewar, which, like most of the Rajpoot princi- 
palities, was about this time a prey to internal 
miseries, — its fields, mines, and looms all unworked, 
and hordes of “ pilfering Mahrattas, savage Rohillas, 
and adventurous Franks” let loose to do their 
wicked will in its once fruitful valleys. Oudipoor 
had nearly fallen before Sindia, but was bravely and 
successfully defended by Umra Chund, the chief min- 
ister of Rana Ursi, who, in 1770, succeeded in com- 
pelling Sindia to accept a ransom, and raise the 
siege. This excellent minister fell a victim to court 
intrigues; but his death, fiays Tod, “yielded a flat- 
tering comment on his life : he left not funds suffi- 
cient to cover the funeral expenses, and is, and will 

f robably continue, the sole instance on record in 
ndian history, of a minister having his obsequies 
defrayed by subscription among his fellow-citizens.’ 
They yet love to descant upon his virtues; and “an 
act of vigour and integrity is still designated Umra- 
cAwfirfa— evincing, that if virtue has few imitators in 
this country, she is not without ardent admirers.” 
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were especially directed to improve the 
investments on which the dividends of the 
company mainly depended, and these ex- 
ertions were instrumental in procuring his 
promotion to the station of governor of the 
Bengal presidency.* 

Affairs there had reached the last stage 
of disorganisation. Seven years had elapsed, 
since the acquisition of the dewannee, with- 
out the establishment of any efficient system 
for the government of the people, and# the 
result was the total absence of '^justice or 
law, or adequate protection to person or 
property anywhere in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, except at Calcutta; the boys of 
the service being sovereigns of the coun- 
try, under the unmeaning title of super- 
visors, collectors of the revenue, adminis- 
trators of justiee, and rulers, heavy rulers, 
of the people.^* These youths — whom 
Hastings elsewhere describes as ‘^most of 
them the agents of their own banyans 
(native managers), and they are devils — 
occupied more lucrative positions than the 
governor himself, obtaining from one to 
three lacs a-yearj but they were a dan- 
gerous class to meddle with, being /‘gene- 
rally sons, eousins, or Aleves of direefbrs.^^t 
The new governor was not the man to risk 
provoking a powerful opposition to his ad- 
ministration by their recall, but contented 
himself with some indirect and partial at- 
tempts to retrench their power, and pave 
the way for its gradual withdrawal. 

Meanwhile, the measures dictated by the 
Court of Directors were to be carried out, 
and the task was one of much greater deli- 
cacy and importance than persons imper- 
fectly acquainted with the constitution of 
Indian society could possibly conceive. The 
company were extremely dissatisfied with 
the amount of revenues levied by the native 
officials, and were well disposed to attribute 

* Among the fellow-passengers of Hasting, during 
his voyage, was a German baron named Imhoff, who, 
in the hope of finding remunerative employment as 
a portrait painter, was proceeding to India, accom- 
panied by his wife, a very beautiful and accomplished 
woman, a native of Archangel, and their children. 
The result of some months of constant intercourse 
betv^een two persons of high intellectual ac(]^uire- 
ments, and feelings stronger than their principles, 
may he conjectured. Hastings was taken dai^er- 
ously ill [ the lady nursed him (according to the Kev. 
Mr. Gleig) “ with a sister’s care and before the 
vessel reached Madras, it was arranged that a di- 
vorce should be sued for in the Franconia courts 
by the baroness;, who, during the long prears which 
might and did elapse pending the decision of the 
judges, was to continue to live with the baron. This 
arrangement was actually carried out • the Imhoffs 


to their mismanagement and venality the 
ruinous condition both of their own finances 
and of the trade of the country. This frame 
of mind procured a ready reception to the 
charges brought before them through irre- 
gular channels, by means of the long purse 
and restless intrigues of Nuncomar, against 
Mohammed Reza Khan, who, it was alleged, 
had been guilty of extensive embezzlements 
of revenue, and likewise of an illicit mono- 
poly of rice during the recent famine. 
Hastings was consequently directed to put 
in immediate execution the resolve of the 
company — “ to stand forth as dewan, and to 
take upon themselves the entire care of the 
revenues and, likewise, to institute a 

public examination into the conduct of the 
ex-dewan. These instructions were ad- 
dressed by the secret committee of the 
company, not to the council, hut privately 
to the governor, and were received by him 
in the evening of the tenth day after his 
accession to office. On the following morn- 
ing, orders were dispatched to Moorshedabad 
for the seizure of Mohammed Reza Khan, 
which was effected with the utmost secrecy in 
the silence of midnight. The Mussulman, with 
characteristic composure, upon being unex- 
pectedly made a prisoner, attempted neither 
resistance nor expostulation, but bent his 
head and submitted to the will of God. It 
was considered necessary by the presidency 
to subject to a like arrest and examination 
the brave Hindoo chief, Shitabroy, whose 
distinguished services had been rewarded by 
a similar appointment in Bahar to that 
given to Mohammed Reza Khan in Bengal, 
although the directors had given no order 
on the subject, nor was any accusation what- 
ever on record against him. The inquiry 
into the conduct of these ex-officials and 
their subordinates was delayed for some 
months, on the plea of giving time for the 

followed Hastings from Madras to Calcutta; and 
when the marriage was at length formally dis- 
solved, the baron returned to his native country with 
wealth to purchase and maintain the position of a 
landed proprietor, leaving the governor-general of 
India to marry the divorced lady, and adopt her two 
sons. Whether from ignorance of these facts, or a 
politic desire to overlook the antecedents of the 
union of a distinguished public servant, it appears 
that Queen Charlotte welcomed Mrs. Hastings with 
especial affability to a court remarkable for its high 
standard of female character. It is but justice to 
state, that Mr. and Mrs. Hastings remained devot- 
edly attached to each other ; and that the affectionate 
attentions of her son and daughter-in-law, Sir Charles 
and Lady Imhoff, were the solace of Hastings under 
the many self-sought sorrows of his old age. 
t Life of Warren Haetinge^ pp. 147, 235, 269. 
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deposition of complaints. In the mean- 
while, the Khalstty or government revenue 
establishment, was transferred from Moor- 
shedabad to Calcutta; the office of naib- 
dewan *was abolished both for Bengal and 
Bahar; the British council formed into a 
board of revenue ; and a native functionary 
or assistant dewan, under the old Hindoo 
title of roy-royan,* appointed to act in the 
Khalsa, to receive the accounts in the Bengal 
language, and make reports. The great ob- 
stacle to an equitable and satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the revenues, was the utter 
ignorance of the law-makers regarding the 
tenure of land; but Hastings, influenced 
by the necessity of a speedy decision, and 
considering it better to resolve without de- 
bate, than to debate without resolving,” f cut 
the Gordian knot by determining to let the 
lands in farm for a period of five years. J 
In many instances, the hereditary Hindoo 
rulers of districts had sunk into the con- 
dition of tributaries, and in that character 
had been forcibly included by their Moslem 
eonquerors in the large class of zemindars 
or middle-men, by whom the village autho- 
rities of the old system of numerous inde- 
pendent municipalities were gradually sup- 
planted in Bengal. By the present regula- 
tions, when the zemindars, and other middle- 
men of ancient standing, offered for the 
lands, or rather land-rents, which they had 
been accustomed to manage, terms which 
were deemed reasonable, they were pre- 
ferred ; when their proposals were considered 
inadequate, a pension was allotted for their 
subsistence, and the lands put up for sale — a 
proceeding which, of necessity, involved the 
repeated commission of glaring injustice and 
impolicy ; for many men who had nothing to 
lose were installed, to the expulsion of pre- 
vious zemindars, who only offered what they 
could realise with ease to their tenants (for 
so these must be called, for want of a proper 
term to express a false position) and remu- 
neration to themselves. To the ryots, or 
actual cultivators, leases or titles were given, 
enumerating all the claims to which they 

• The roy-royan had before been the chief officer 
under the naib- dewan, having the immediate charge 
of crown lands, and the superintendence of the ex- 
chequer. — (Auber’s British Power in India, L, 309.) 

t Gleig’s Life of Warren Hastings, i., 301. 

t Under Mohammed Reza Khan’s management, 
the system followed was the ruinous one introduced 
by Mohammedan nabobs, of farming out the lands 
annually. — (Dow’s Hindoostan, vol. i., p. cxxxv.) 

§ No European was permitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, to hold lands in a^ part of the country. 

11 Halhed’s Digest of Hindoo Lam was drawn up 


were subject, and prohibiting, under penal- 
ties, every additional exaction. These ar- 
rangements, however fair-seeming in theory, 
were founded on ineorrect premises, and 
proved alike injurious to the interests of 
the company and the welfare of the people, § 
Regarding the administration of justice, 
Hastings exerted himself with praiseworthy 
zeal. Aware of the intention of the home 
government to take this portion of Indian 
affairs under their especial consideration, 
he feared, not without reason, that their 
deliberations might issue in an endeavour to 
transplant to India the complicated system 
of jurisprudence long the acknowledged 
and lamented curse of lawyer-ridden Eng- 
land. In the hope of mitigating, if not 
averting this evil, he caused digests of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan codes to be pre- 
pared under his supervision, and forwarded 
I them to Lord Mansfield and other legal 
functionaries, with an earnest entreaty that 
they might be diligently studied ; and in 
such changes as the altered state of affairs im- 
mediately necessitated, he was careful, by 
following the plain principles of experience 
and common observation, to adapt all new 
enactments to the manners and understand- 
ing of the people, and the exigencies of the 
country, adhering as closely as possible to 
ancient usages and institutions. || 

There was justice as well as policy in this 
procedure; and it is only to be regretted 
that it was not carried out with sufficient 
exactitude. All attempts to force a code of 
laws, however excellent, upon people un- 
fitted by antecedent circumstances to receive 
the boon, have proved abortive : a heathen 
nation must be educated — and that often 
very gradually—iu the principles of truth 
and justice brought to light by the Gospel, 
before they can rightly appreciate the prac- 
tical character of these virtues. The thief 
will not cease to steal, the perjuror to for- 
swear, or the corrupt judge abstain from 
bribery at mere human bidding ; a stronger 
lever is requisite to raise the tone of 
society, and produce a radical change in its 

in Sanscrit by certain pundits (Hindoo doctors 
of law), translated from Sanscrit to Persian, and 
thence to English. Hie Mohammedan code, such as 
it is, has but one legitimate source — the Koran ; 
nevertheless, an immense mass had been written on 
the subject, of which a digest called the Jledaya, 
filling four large folio volumes, was framed by order 
of Aurungzebe ; and of this work a precis was now 
executed under the supervision of Hastings. The 
Brahmins would accept nothing for themselves but 
bare subsistence during their two years’ labour. 
Promises were made of endowments for their colleges, 
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whole spirit, before public virtue could flourish 
in a moral atmosphere so deeply vitiated as 
that of Bengal. After centuries of oppres- 
sion and venality, the new rulers felt that 
their safest policy was to commence a 
course of gradual amelioration, rather than 
of abrupt changes — abolishing only punish- 
ments openly at variance with the common 
dictates of humanity, such as torture and 
mutilation. Stipendiary English magistrates 
were appointed to act with native colleagues ; 
civil and criminal tribunals were established 
in each district, under the check of two 
supreme courts of appeal — the Suddur De- 
wannee Adawlut, and the Nizamut Suddur 
Adawlut. In these arrangements one great 
error was, however, committed, in over- 
looking, or wilfully setting aside, the system 
of punchayets, or Indian juries, which had, 

• from time immemorial, been the favourite 
and almost unexceptionable method of de- 
ciding civil disputes. 

The immediate difficulties of the presi- 
dency at this period were, how to raise funds 
wherewith to provide the investments, which 
were expected to be regularly furnished 
from the revenues j and to obtain relief from 
a bond- debt, varying from a crore* to a 
crore and a-half of rupees, the interest of 
which alone formed an item of ten lacs in 
the yearly disbursements. In a pecuniary 
point of view, the cessation of the enormous 
salary of nearly 100,000, paid to Moham- 
med Reza Khan, was an advantage. He 
had filled, during the preceding seven years, 
the double office of naib-subah (properly 
subahdar) and naib-dewan; that is to say, 
he had been entrusted with the exercise of 
all the higher powers of government, judi- 
cial and financial (comprehended in the 
nizamut), and likewise with the charge of 
the education and management of the house- 
hold affairs of Mubarik-ad-Dowlah ; the ex- 
penditure of the yearly stipend of £320,000 
having been entrusted exclusively to him. 
Hastings now resolved on reducing the na- 
bob's allowance by one-half — a diminution 
which, together with the stoppage of the sala- 

but not performed. — {Hastings^ iii., 158.) •A 

crore of rupees, according to the existing standard, 
amounted to much aboYe a million sterling. 

t The charge of oppressing the people, and apply- 
ing the most cruel coercion to delinquent renters, 
was certainly not disproved. Dow, who was in Ben- 
gal during the early part of the administration of 
Mohammed Heza Khan, declares that, on the plea of 
their inability to fulfil their contracts being a pre- 
tence, many of the zemindars were bound to stakes 
and whipped with such unrelenting barbarity, that 
“ not a few of them expired in agonies unaer the 

ries of Mohammed Reza Khan and Shita- 
broy, effected, it is asserted, a clear yearly 
saving of fifty-seven lacs of rupees, equiva- 
lent, at the then rate of money, to be- 
tween six and seven hundred thousand 
pounds. The youth and inexperience of 
Mubarik-ad-Dowlah rendered it necessary 
to nominate a new superintendent for his 
establishment j and the selection made was 
so strange, that it gave rise to much subse- 
quent criticism, as to the real motive for 
choosing a female, and yet setting aside the 
mother of the prince. Hastings thought fit 
to appoint to the post of gouvernante Mun- 
nee Begum — a person who, previous to her 
entrance into the seraglio of Meer Jaffier, 
had been a dancing-girl, but who was now 
possessed of great wealth; the ostensible 
reason for the choice being “ the awe" with 
which she was regarded by the nabob, and 
the improbability of her forming any plots 
against the English rulers. There were, of 
necessity, many affairs which eastern customs 
forbade to be transacted by a woman ; and 
the coadjutor chosen for her was Rajah Goor- 
dass, the son of Nuncomar, who, because he 
inherited neither the ability nor the guile of 
his father, would, Hastings alleged, prove a 
safe instrument of conferring favour on the 
latter, and inducing liim to make every 
effort for the establishment of the guilt of 
Mohammed Reza Khan. The Hindoo, 
however, needed no incentive to stimulate 
his deep-rooted animosity against his Mus- 
sulman rival ; yet, with all his ingenuity, he 
failed to establish the justice of the charges 
of embezzlement and monopolyt brought 
against the ex-dewan, or to prevent his 
acquittal, after prolonged examination before 
a committee, over which the governor pre- 
sided. The innocence, and more than 
that, the excellent conduct, of Shitabroy, 
and the great exertions made by him to ! 
mitigate the sufferings of the people during 
the famine, were clearly proved at an early 
stage of the inquiry. A formal apology was 
made for the restraint to which he had been 
subjected ; and a sirpak, or costly state 

lash and many of the ryots, reduced to despair, fled 
the country. — {Hindooitant i., cxxxvi.) These state- 
ments derive corroboration from the reasons given by 
the directors for ordering the trial of the dewan. In 
the same communication, allusion is made to the re- 
peated accusations brought against the agente^ of 
English officials, “not barely for monopolising 
gram, but for compelling the poor ryots to sell even 
the seed requisite for the next harvest.” — (Letter to 
Bengal, 1771.) See Dr. Moodie’s Transactione tn 
India for important information regarding the con- 
duct of Mohammed Reza Khan during the famine. 
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dress, with jewels, and an elephant richly 
caparisoned, were presented, to adorn his 
triumphant return to Patna, to fill the office 
of roy-royan—the highest to which a native 
functionary could, by the recent regulations, 
be appointed. No small degree of humilia- 
tion was therefore blended with these marks 
of returning favour, which, even if unalloyed, 
would probably have arrived too late to 
repair past wrongs. Above a twelvcmontlPs 
detention in the uncongenial climate of 
Calcutta, aggravated by the workings of a 
proud spirit subjected to unmerited indig- 
nity, inflicted a mortal injury on the health 
of the brave chief, who died shortly after his 
acquittal. The appointment of roy-royan 
was, in testimony of his worth, transferred 
to his son Callian Sing, to whom the 
English, by the oddest assumption in the 
world, thought fit ^^to confirm the title of 
Maha Kajah.^^* But the recent changes, 
notwithstanding the diminution of expendi- 
ture with which they were attended, did 
not furnish ready money to cover the cur- 
rent outlay of the civil and military ser- 
vices of the presidency, which had risen 
to an enormous height ; much less to meet 
the demands of the company at home. 
Hastings was deeply impressed with the 
exigencies of the case; and although the 
Court of Directors — however strongly they 
urged the adoption of measures to procure 
relief from the bond-debt by which their 
movements were fettered — uniformly stated, 
in tile most forcible language, their desire 
for the merciful government of the people 
over whom they had assumed sway, and 
urged the adoption of an honest and straight- 
forward policy on all occasions, yet their 
representative, on looking round him, and 
perceiving the difficulties attendant on the 
strict fulfilment of the various duties en- 
joined, thought it best, whatever else he 
slighted, to obey the leading injunction of 
getting money, comforting himself with the 
belief that his employers would gladly re- 
ceive the fruits of his success, without caring 
to question the manner in which they had 

* Letter from Bengal, Nov., 1773. The ancient 
title of Maha Rajah (the great king;, borne by the 
highest Indian potentates before the Christian era, 
>ya8 not, it appears, usurped by Hindoos in modern 
times until the later Mogul emperors took upon them- 
selves to confer titles, which their own usurpations 
had rendered unmeaning, and which by Hindoo laws 
could be obtained only by inheritance. Under the 
English, Maha Rajahs” became very freqj^uent ,* and 
Nuncomar held this title, which deicended to his 
son Goordass. I have been unable to trace the origin 
of this celebrated man, or to find the authority upon 
2 u 


been acquired. In this resolution he was, 
no doubt, strengthened by the exceptional 
instance in which, deviating from their 
usual tone of instruction, they suggested 
the policy of taking a shameful advantage 
of the condition of the emperor, by with- 
holding from him the annual subsidy of 
about £300,000, guaranteed by them in re- 
turn for the perpetual grant of the dewan- 
ncc.f So llagrant an inconsistency was quite 
enough to inspire Warren Hastings with a 
general distrust of the sincerity and good 
faith of his employers, and to incite him 
to grasp at immediate and unjust gains, 
rather than frankly set forth the actual 
position of affairs, and trust to the common 
sense and humanity of the company to give 
him time to devclope the resources of the 
country, invigorate its wasted trade, cheer the 
drooping spirits of its industrious population ; 
and, by these legitimate means, together 
with reformatory measures for the reduction 
of the illicit gains of European officials, to 
restore the commerce and revenue of Ben- 
gal to a healthy and flourishing condition. 

But such a course of conduct required 
an amount of sturdy independence — or, bettor 
far, of stanch religious principle — rarely 
manifested by public men of any age or 
country. Warren Hastings, gifted as he 
was in many respects, had no pretensions of 
this nature. A long series of years spent 
in the company’s service, had rendered 
their interest a primary consideration with 
him. Though lavish in his expenditure, lie 
had, as has been before shown, no avarice in 
his composition. He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look upon a great empire 
merely as a buccaneer would look on a gal- 
leon.”t The love of power and fame bprned 
strong within him ; and in taking possession 
of the highest appointment in the gift of the 
E. I. Cy., be expressed his disgust at the 
possibility of tlic government of Bengal 
continuing “ to be a mere chair for a trien- 
nial succession of indigent adventurers to 
sit and hatch private fortunes in;”§ and 
urged the advisability of being entrusted 

which Macaulay speaks of him as the “ head of the 
Brahmins of Ben^ijal.” — {Essay on llastinys, 3G.) 

t As early as Nov., 1768, the select committee, in 
a letter ,to Bengal, began to speculate on finding a 
plea for breaking faith Avith the emperor ; remarking, 
among other contingencies— “If he flings himself into 
the hands of the Mahrattas, or any other power, we 
are disengaged from him j and it may open a fair 
opportunity of withholding the twenty-six lacs we 
now pay him.” — (Thornton’s British Mia, ii., 37.) 

J Macaulay’s Essay on Warren HastmgSf p. 10. 

§ Gleig’s Life of Hastings, i., 377. 
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with sufficient authority to carry into execu- 
tion, without check or hindrance, the ambi- 
tious schemes which filled his mind, and to 
tl>e fulfilment of which he was ready to de- 
vote his life. The constitution of the presi- 
dency was a subject of grave complaint with 
him j for, saving a certain prestige attached 
to the chair, and the single privilege of a 
casting vote, the governor had no superiority 
over any other member of the board, except 
the invidious description of exclusive au- 
thority, occasionally conferred by private 
communications, as in the case of Moham- 
med Reza Khiiu. 

A change was at hand, but by no means 
such as Hastings desired j in the mean- 
while, during the continuance of the old 
system, the majority of the councillors sided 
with him, and enabled him to pursue his 
own policy, despite the opposition and re- 
monstrances oflered by the minority on 
various occasions, especially with regard to 
his summary method of dealing with the 
emperor. The removal of this unfortunate 
prince from the immediate sphere of British 
protection, was asserted to be sufficient justi- 
fication not only for the withdrawal of the 
yearly subsidy (to which the faith of the 
company had been unconditionally pledged),* 
but even for the repudiation of the arrears 
which Shah Alum had been previously as- 
sured were only temporarily kept back by 
rcasoTi of the pecuniary difficulties occa- 
sioned by the famine. Nor was this all : the 
emperor, while at the mercy of the arrogant 
Mahrattas, w'as compelled to sign sunnudsy 
or grants, making over to them Allahabad 
and Corah. The governor left by him in 
charge of these districts, knowing that the 
order for their relinquishment had been 
forcibly extorted, asked leave to place them 
under British protection. Hastings agreed 
with the Mogul officer in the impropriety of 
obeying a mandate issued under compulsion ; 
but that same mandate was not the less set 
forth by him as conveying a formal renun- 
ciation, on the part of Shah Alum, of these 
districts, which were forthwith formally 
♦ The very sunnuds which form the title-deeds 
of the company, distinctly set forth the annual pay- 
ment of twenty-six lacs to the emperor, Shah Alum, 
as a first charge on the revenues of Bengal. 

•f Col. Smith attested that, in 1768, Shuja Dowlah 
came to him, expressed his desire to possess Allaha- 
bad and Corah, and “ proffered four lacs of ru^es 
in ready money, and to swear secrecy on the Ko- 
ran, if he would aid in its accomplishment.” The 
same officer bore witness, that the emneror sen 
sibly felt the conduct of the vizier, and had de- 
clared, with emotion, that it seemed as if he “ did 


resumed in the name of the company ; and 
as tbeir distance from Calcutta rendered 
them too expensive possessions to be re- 
tained without an addition of military force 
quite disproportioned to the revenue deriv- 
able therefrom, they were openly sold to 
the man who had once before obtained them 
by treachery and murder, and who (p. 
287), after his defeat by the English, had 
spared neither intrigue nor bribery for tbeir 
regainment. j* It was an act quite unworthy 
the representative of a great English asso- 
ciation, to let the paltry sum of fifty lacs 
induce him to sacrifice the last remnants of 
dominion to which the unfortunate emperor 
had been taught to look as a refuge from 
the worst evils that could befall him, to 
the ambition of his faithless and ungrateful 
servant. Sir Robert Barker remonstrated 
earnestly against this procedure, which was 
arranged after repeated private conferences 
at Benares, held between Shuja Dowlah 
and Mr. Hastings, during nearly three 
w'eeks of close intercourse. He declared 
it to be a flagrant breach of the treaty 
of Allahabad of 1765, by whicli the de wan- 
nee of Bengal was granted to the com- 
pany ; and said that the emperor might, and 
probably would, if opportunity oflered, 
bestow the sunnuds on a rival nation. 
Hastings treated the possibility with acorn 


declaring, “the sword which gave us the 
dominion of Bengal, must be the instrument 
of its preservation if lost, he added 
the next proprietor will derive his right 
and possession from the same natural char- 
ter.'' Even had the imperial grants been 
worth no more than the parchment they 
were written on, the company would have 
been unjustifiable in withholding the pur- 
chase-money they had pledged themselves to 
give ; but the truth was, the sunnuds had a 
real, though not very definite value, of which 
Hastings was fully aware, though he now chose 
to ridicule them as much as his predecessor 
Clive had exaggerated their importance ; and 
for precisely the same reason — of tempo- 
rary expediency. t It is difficult for the 
not wish him to have an habitation of his own on the 
face of the earth.”— (Auber’s India, i., 191-2.) 

t In 1784, when arguing in favour of aiding, in- 
stead of oppressing the Hastings wri es, 

that he demanded assistance from the English on ine 
right of gratitude; asserting, "that when 
and Hyder earnestly solicited his grante of the Lu- 
natic, and offered large sums to obtain then^ 
constantly and steadily refused them. 
undoubted evidence, that this is true. 
mauns had therefore a marketable value very difiereni 
to that of ‘‘waste paper.” — (Xt/a, m., Iw^*) 
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Eii^^lish reader to appreciate the feelings 
which, in the minds of the Indian popula- 
tion, lent a peculiar degree of legality to 
grants unquestionably issued by the Great 
Mogul. The powerful and arrogant ruler 
of Oude ventured not on assuming the 
style of a sovereign : he knew the temper 
of neighbouring communities, and possibly 
of his subjects, too well to attempt this 
innovation ; and his successor earnestly so- 
licited, and at length with difficulty ob- 
tained from Shah Alum the title of vizier, 
or first subject of an empire which had little 
more than nominal existence, while he was 
himself undisputed master of an indepen- 
dent state as large as Ireland. 

I The sale of Allahabad and Corah was 
i ! only one portion of the treaty of Benares, 
j j 'Die counterpart was an arrangement for 
I the hire of the British force to Shuja Dow- 
' i lah, in the novel and degrading character of 
mercenary troops; and this, notwithstand- 
j ing the repeated orders of the directors to 
[ refrain from all participation in aggressive 
j warfare, and the recent (July, 1772) and 
unanimous declaration of the council, when 
I called upon to assist their ally against the 
! invasions of the Mahrattas — ‘^that no object 
I or consideration should tempt or compel 
J them to pass the political line which they 
I had laid down for their operations with the 
vizier, which were to be defensive only;’^ 
adding, that not a single sepoy was to 
pass the frontiers of his territories.^^* 

I The people against whom Hastings agreed 
! to co-operatc, in violation alike of the 
orders of his employers and the resolutions 
of his colleagues, were the Boh ill a rulers of 
the country lying N.W. of Oude and E. of 
the Ganges. The establishment of this mili- 
tary colony had been, as we have seen, 
forcibly effected during the decline of the 
empire, partly by the retention of lands as 
hereditary property, which had been origi- 
! nally granted on the ordinary jaghire tenure, 

1 but chiefly by the aggressions of Ali Mo- 
hammed Khan,t the adventurous leader of 
an ever-increasing body of Afghans, whose 
title was avowedly that of the sword. Suc- 
cessive rulers of the Oude province — them- 
selves usurpers of equally short standing — 
had made various attempts to subdue Rohil- 

• Auber’s British Potcer in India, i., 385. 
t Ali Mohammed is said to have been the eon of 
a Hindoo aheer or shepherd, adopted in infancy by 
a Rohilla chief, and treated in all respects as his own 
child. — {Si^ar ul Mulakherin, iii., 20.) 

I X I'he possessions of Hafiz Hehmet Khan joined 
the western limits of Oude, and were situated en- 


cund, and annex it to their own dominions, 
but without any permanent result. The 
country was, at the present time, divided into 
numerous petty principalities, under inde- 
pendent chiefs or sirdars, all of whom de- 
rived their origin from the same stock, being 
of one tribe — that of Ali Mohammed Khan. 
The very nature of their powxr rendered 
their union improbable for any other pur- 
pose except temporary coalition against an 
invading force; but in that event— if all 
were true to the common cause — they could, 
it was estimated, bring into the field 80,000 
effective horse and foot. Still it was less 
their number than their bravery, dexterity 
with the sword, and skill in the use of war- 
rockets, that had heretofore enabled them 
I to hold their ground against the imperial ! 
troops, the rulers of Oude, and their w orst j 
foes — the Mahrattas. Against the latter ! 
they had fought with relentless fury on tlic 
plainsof Panipiit; and though, for a time, the 
prudence of Nujeeb-oo-Dowla had averted 
the threatened vengeance, the danger was 
delayed, not dissipated. Tlie open hostility 
displayed by his son, Zabita Khan, to Shah 
Alum, and the evident preparations made by 
him for war at Seharunpoor, were followed 
by the invasion of his territories by the 
imperial troops, under a brave commander 
named Nujeeb Khan, in conjunction with 
the Mahrattas ; but the latter contrived to 
reap all the benefit of the enterprise. 

Shuja Dowlah did not view without un- 
easiness the prospect of the subjugation of 
Rohilcund by the Mahrattas. To have a 
territory he had long coveted seized and 
occupied by the most dangerous people all 
India could furnish for neighbours, was a ’ 
calamity to be averted at any hazard ; and 
he gladly entered into an alliance with the 
Rohillas, in 1773, to which the English 
became a party, to make common cause 
against the invaders. The leading Rohilla 
chief, Hafiz Rchmet, whose territories formed 
the western boundary of ()ude,J though 
compelled by dire necessity to consent to 
co-operate with the nabob-vizier, as the sole 
means of defence against an immediate and 
overpowering foe, was so distrustful of his 
ultimate designs, that ho positively refused 
to take the field against the Mahrattas until 

tirely on the north side of the Ganges, except Etawa 
and one or two straggling districts. Those of Zabita 
Khan commenced on the Jumna, about fourteen miles 
from Delhi, and were bounded by Sirhind on the 
west ; and those of Ahmed Khan JJungush, bordered 
on the Corah country — Furruckabad being the 
capital, — (Auber’s Lidia, vol. i., 189.) 
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assured by Sir Robert Barker, on the faith 
of the Ihiglish, that no ungenerous advan- 
tage should be taken of his absence from 
Jus own frontier by their mutual ally. This 
tomperary and precarious confederacy of 
powers, strong only if heartily united, did 
not prevent the hostile force from crossing 
the Ganges and committing great ravages 
in Robilcund ; but their withdrawal was at 
length purchased by a bond for forty lacs, 
given by Hafiz Rchract, on behalf of himself 
and his fellow-chiefs, to Shuja Dowlah, who 
became guarantee for the gradual payment 
of the money to the Mahrattas. The suc- 
ceeding events are very confusedly, and 
even contradictorily, related by different 
writers. The native, and apparently least 
inconsistent version, is given in the narra- 
tive of the son of Hafiz Rchmet, who states 
that the Mahratta leaders, Holcar and 
Sindia, subsequently negotiated with his 
father to join them against Shuja Dowlah, 
offering, as an inducement, to surrender to 
him the bond given on his behalf, and a 
share of such conquests as might be made 
in Oude. The Rohilla chief, whom all autho- 
rities concur in describing as of upright 
and honourable character, refused to listen 
to this proposition, and warned his ally 
of the intended attack, which, however, the 
Mahrattas were prevented by intestine strife 
from carrying into execution. The ever- 
trcpcherous and ungrateful vizier, relieved 
from tliis clanger, immediately demanded 
the payment of the bond which he held 
simply as a guarantee against loss, for the | 
benefit, not of the Mahrattas, but of him- 
self and the English ; and he had the art to 
persuade tlie latter people that the deed in 
([ucstion had actually been drawn up for the 
express purpose of providing for the ex- 
penses incurred in resisting the common 
foe. Haliz Relimet, however disgusted by 
this shameless demand, w^as not in a con- 
dition to offer effectual resistance, having 
lost many of his bravest commanders in 
the recent hostilities. He therefore for- 
warded his own share of the required 
sum, and entreated his fellow-chiefs to fol- 
low his example; but they refused to sub- 
mit to such extortion; and after many 
ineffectual attempts at compromise, he 
reluctantly prepared for the inevitable con- 
flict, observing, ^Ghat as he must die 

• Life of llajiz Rehmct^ English abridgment, 
published hy Oriental Translation Fund, pp. 112 — 
llli. Also Sir Robert Barker’s evidence in 1781. 
Thornton’s Ih'dish Empire in India^ ii., 44, 


some time, he could not fall in a better 
cause.”* 

Shuja Dowlah, notwithstanding the pains 
he had taken to win over some of the minor 
sirdars or governors, the indefensible cha- 
racter of the country, and the vast numerical 
superiority of his own troops, was little 
disposed to confront, without extraneous 
assistance, the small but hardy Afghan 
bands, who were resolved to struggle, even 
unto death, in defence of their hearths 
and homes in the fair valleys of Robilcund. 
There were soldiers in India whose steady 
disciplined valour might be depended upon 
when fighting as hired mercenaries against 
such combatants as these. A single English 
battalion was to native armies as the steel 
to the bamboo: with this addition they 
became all-powerful ; without it, the deatli 
of a favourite leader, the outburst of a 
thunder-storm, a few wounded and ungov- 
ernable elephants, or a hundred other pos- 
sible and probable contingencies, might 
change in an instant the shout of victory 
and the eager advance, into the yell of 
defeat and the headlong flight, amidst which 
even the commanders would lack presence 
of mind to issue any better orders than the 
very watchword of panic — cbcllao ! cliellao ! 
(get on ! get on !)f The deceitful represen- 
tations made by Shuja Dowlah regarding 
the reason for which he had been intrusted 
with the Rohilla bond, was intended to give 
the English a plausible pretext to aid him in 
punishing an alleged breach of treaty. At 
the same time, he was too well acquainted 
with the wants and difficulties of the Cal- 
cutta presidency, and with the character of 
the governor, to feci any necessity for circum- 
locution in intimating bis desire of seizing 
Robilcund, and his readiness to pay a large 
sum for the assistance of a British force in the 
accomplishment of the projected usurpation. 

Neither regard for the honour of his 
nation, nor the dignity of his own position 
as the representative of a great commercial 
body, nor even for the private reputation 
which lie often declared it had been the 
study of his life to maintain unblemished,” 
withheld Hastings from receiving this pro- 
position with favour, and even encouraging 
it by dwelling on the advantages to be 
derived by the projector from its execution. 
The result was the insertion of a clause in 

t Vide Colonel Wilks’ graphic nwrative of the 
battles of Hyder Ali, especialW of his defeat by the 
Mahrattas at Chercoolee, and night to Seringapalain. 
— {History of Mysoor, ii., 144.) 
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the treaty of Benares, by which the English 
I governor agreed to furnish troops to assist 
; the ruler of Oude in ‘Uhe reduction'* or 
expulsion of their late allies the Rohillas, for 
■ a gratuity of forty lacs of rupees, to be paid 
when the extermination" should be com- 
pleted, the vizier to bear the whole charge 
(computed at 210,000 rupees a month) of the 
British force employed in the expedition.* 

In the spring of 1774, the second of the 
three brigades into which the Bengal army 
was divided — viz., that of Allahabad,t joined 
the forces of Shuja Dowlah, and the com- 
bined troops entered the Rohilla country. 
The English commander was possibly already 
prejudiced against Hastings, on account of 
the determination manifested by the latter 
to keep the military under the complete 
control of the civil authority; but this cir- 
cumstance was not needed to deepen the 
i natural disgust excited by being employed 
j in an undertaking deservedly stigmatised as 
‘‘infamous." The conduct of the nabob- 
t vizier was, from first to last, as bad as 
cruelty, cowardice, and rapacity could make 
, it. The Roliillas, astounded by the ap- 
I proach of English troops, anxiously strove to 
I make terras of peace; but the demand of 
' the invader for two crore of rupees, evinced 
I his uncompromising resolve to proceed to 
! extremities. Hafiz llchmet took post near 
I the city of Bareilly, with an army of 40,000 
I men. The English commenced the attack 
by a cannonade of two hours and a-half, 

I the rapidity and persistance of which de- 
I fcated the frequent attempts of the enemy to 
! charge; at length, after Hafiz RchmetJ and 
one of his sons, with several chiefs of note, 

! had been killed whilst rallying their dis- 
I piritcd followers, the rest turned and fled. 

I Shuja Dowlah had heretofore remained a 

I 

1 * Hastings avowed himself “ glad of any occasion 

j j to employ the E. I. Cy’s forces, which saves so much 
' i of their pay and expenses” {Lifet i., 359); and 
regrets being unable to derive “ some advantage from 
the distractions of the Mahratta state.” — (i., 397.) 

t The Allahabad brigade, established by Clive, 
drew from Fort William no less than two million 
sterling in five years. The sum of 30,000 rupees per 
month, paid according to agreement by Shuja Dow- 
! lah, during that period, was scarcely felt as a relief, 

I for the officers in command contrived to reap the 
1 chief benefit therefrom, — (Gleig’s Life of Trarren 
Bastings^ i., 343.) 

X The old warrior, conspicuous from his long white 
heard, stately bearing, and noble charger, when all 
was lost, was seen to gallop forward to perish (to 
our shame) on Englishhayonets. — (Hebcr, i., 434.) 

§ Warren Hastings remarked, that Colonel Cham- 
pion had little reason to express indignation regard- 
ing the destruction of the villages ; and he quoted a 


quiet spectator of the fight, surrounded by 
his cavalry and a large body of artillery ; 
but the fortune of the day being decided, 
his troops made up for their past inactivity 
by pursuing, slaughtering, and pillaging the 
fugitives and the abandoned camp, “ while 
the company's troops, in regular order in 
their ranks, most justly observed," (says 
their commander), “ we have the honour of 
the day, and these banditti the profit." 
Then followed a fearful destruction of vil- 
lages, the whole country being overspread 
with flames for three days after the battle. 
Colonel Champion vainly besought Shuja 
Dowlah to give orders for the cessation of 
these atrocities; and he also appealed to 
IIastings§ to plead the cause of the unhappy 
family of Hafiz Rehmet; but the answer 
was, that such interference would probably 
aggravate the sufferings it was designed to 
alleviate : and this rebuff was accompanied 
by an intimation that it was the business of 
Colonel Champion to fight and not to diplo- 
matise, and that it was especially incumbent 
on him to refrain from any line of conduct 
which should afford the nabob-vizier a pre- 
text for refusing to pay the forty lacs — lite- 
rally, the price of blood. 

Thus sharply admonished. Colonel Cham- 
pion was compelled to abide by the “ great 
political maxim," till then utterly disre- 
garded in Anglo-Indian policy, — “that no 
power which supports another as the mere 
second in a war, has the smallest right to 
assume a prominent place in the negotia- 
tions which are to conclude that war."|| 

Shuja Dowlah was therefore suffered to 
finish the affair entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion ; which he did by following up the 
slaughter of about 2,000 Rohillas on the 
field of battle, with the expulsion of 18,000 

letter written by this officer during the war with the 
vizier, in 1764, in which he declared, that according 
to his instructions he had been ravaging the enemy^ 
country, and had “destroyed upwards of 1,000 
villages.” This barbarous ^stem was unhappily 
employed, without scruple, by European commanders; 
ana Clive especially, as a favourite measure, sub- 
sidised bands of Mahrnttas for the egress purpose 
of spreading devastation round the French’ settle- 
ments and encampments. Orme’s work contains 
irrefragable testimony of the desolating hostilities of 
even Europeans, practised at the expense of the 
wretched peasantry, who beheld every art of a 
boasted civilisation employed in strife and blood- 
shed, and their fields not only ravaged by rival in- 
vaders with fire and the sword, but even the mounds 
reared with unwearied labour thrown down, and 
the waters let loose to destroy the cultivations pre- 
viously irrigated with unavailing toil. 

]| Life of Hastings^ i., 439. 
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of their countrymen, who, with their wives 
and children,* were driven forth to beg, 
steal, or starve. The Hindoo peasantry, 
who formed the mass of the population, 
were unfavourably aflFected by the change. It 
was at first attempted to show that they 
had experienced a great benefit by being 
delivered from the “ grinding tyranny” of 
the Rohillas; but other and more trust- 
worthy accounts, describe the case difter- 
ently, and assert that these people, unlike 
their race in general, encouraged agricul- 
ture, while in another point they shared the 
Afghan characteristic — of freedom from any 
passion for the accumulation of wealth. The 
population over whom they had usurped 
sway, being left in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of their religion and customs, were 
therefore probably better situated under 
the immediate sway of these independent 
chiefs, than beneath the delegated despotism 
of the Mogul emperors.t Their expulsion 
was, however, not quite complete; for one 
chief, Fyzoolla Khan, continued to resist 
the power of the usurper, and took post 
with the remains of the army on the skirts | 
of the mountains near Pattir Ghur. After 
some ineffectual attempts to dislodge him, 
the vizier found his own troops becoming so 
discontented from arrears of pay, that he 
was glad to bring hostilities to a close, by 
entering into an agreement with Fyzoolla 
Khan, who agreed to surrender half the 
treasure which he had contrived to carry 
off, on condition of receiving a grant of 
Rarapoor and certain dependent districts in 
Rohilcund, yielding a revenue of above 
.€150,000 per annum. 

This arrangement was, however, hurried 
to a conclusion more by a consideration of 
the failing health of the vizier, than even 
from the discontent of the troops. The 
cause of his rapid decline was ostensibly 
attributed to a cancerous disease; but the 
Mussulman historian of these times alludes 
to a current report— that it was the direct 
consequence of a wound inflicted by the 
hand of the daughter of Hafiz Rehmet, who, 
when* the murderer of her father filled up 
the measure of his crimes by an attempt to 
dishonour her, stabbed him with a small 
dagger she had concealed for the purpose. 
The unhappy girl was immediately put to 

• Stated by Colonel Champion at 100,000 souls. 

t Hafiz Rehmet is said to have been “ an excel- 
lent sovereign” (Heber, i., 434), and Fyzoolla Khan 
“ a liberal landlord .” — {Report on Rohtlcund 1808.) 

t Siyar ul Mutakherinf iii., 268. 


death; but the wound she had inflicted, 
though slight, proved mortal, the dagger hav- 
ing been previously poisoned by her mother. 
Such is the story told by Gholam Hussein 
and his translator. The former denies, the 
latter affirms, its truth, and adduces certain 
circumstances — such as the friendship of 
the author for the sons of Hafiz Rehmet, 
his alliance with the English, and other 
causes, for a desire to pass slightingly over 
so painful a matter. J This at least is cer- 
tain, — that Shuja Dowlah, immediately after 
the accomplishment of his much-desired 
object, the possession of Rohilcund, was 
seized by mortal sickness, while yet strong 
in the full energy of middle life ; that he 
lingered through many months of intense 
bodily anguish, and then died, leaving his 
usurped dominions to a youth whose addic- 
tion to the most hateful forms of sensuality 
rendered him an object of general contempt. 

The Rohilla war was the last transaction 
of importance which marked the career of 
Hastings as governor under the old system. 
Among the other measures of this epoch, 
was one of a quite unexceptionable charac- 
ter — the removal of a tax on marriage. He 
likewise exerted himself vigorously for the 
suppression of gangs of thieves and ])lun- 
derers, who, under the name of decoits, 
committed terrible ravages in Bengal. 
Troops of semssies, or religious mendicants, 
(the pilgrim-gipsies of Hindoostan), did 
great mischief under the cloak of fanatical 
zeal. The truth was, that during the late 
season of anarchy, crime of all descriptions 
had been greatly augmented; and many 
who had first laid violent hands on food, at 
the instigation of ravening hunger, con- 
tinued as a trade what they had yielded to 
as a momentary temptation. The measures 
adopted for suppressing gang-robbery were, 
however, of a character so flagrantly unjust, 
that no Christian governor could be justi- 
fied in adopting, far less in initiating them. 
Each convicted criminal was to be executed 
in his native village, of which every member 
was to pay a fine according to his substance; 
and ’the family of the transgressor were to 
become slaves of the state, to be disposed of 
at the discretion of government. These 
iniquitous regulations were enacted, not- 
withstanding the avowed knowledge of the 
presidency, that the custom of selling slaves 
was alike repugnant to the doctrines of the 
Koran and the Shastras. Moreover, it was 
at this very time found necessary to take 
measures to check the kidnapping of chil- 
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I dren, and carrying them out of the country 
in Dutch and French vessels, — a practice 
which '^had greatly increased since the 
establishment of the English government.^^* 
Hastings Governor-generah — The great 
change in the constitution of the Bengal 
presidency, decreed by the Regulating Act 
I of 1772-^3, was unwelcome intelligence to 
I the governor, who j ustly considered the actual 
! though ill-defined supremacy vested in the 
I Calcutta presidency, with the high-sounding 
' but empty title given to its head, poor 
I compensation for having his • movements 
I fettered by four coadjutors, each one scarecly 
i less powerful than himself. The erection 
I of a Supreme Court of judicature, to be con- 
i ducted by Englishmen after the national 
I method, he knew to be an innovation likely 
f to produce considerable dissatisfaetion in 
the minds of the natives; and the result 
proved his surmise correct: but no small 
part of the blame attaches to the individuals 
of whom it was composed, their ignorance 
of the customs of the people they came to 
judge being aggravated by a haughty indif- 
ference to the deep-rooted and undeviat- 
: iug adherence to ceremonial observances 
; and the rights of sex and caste, which form 
I so prominent a feature in the manners of 
i the whole native population, both Hindoo 
and Mohammedan. Hastings, indeed, con- 
I soled himself for the dangerous character of 
I the new legal courts, because the chief jus- 
I tice, Sir Elijah Impey, his old schoolfellow 
at Westminster, was the best man that 
could have been chosen for tlic office *'in all 
Englaiul.^^t Most authorities have formed 
a very different estimate of the same person; 

! and Macaulay has not hesitated to declare, 

I that ‘^110 other such judge has dishonoured 
I the English ermine since Jefferies drank 
I himself to death in the Tower.^'J 
I Towards the new councillors — General 
I Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. (after- 
I wards Sir Philip) Francis§— Hastings was not 
I favourably disposed. They knew this, and 
came prepared to resent any semblance of 
! disrespect. The occasion offered itself be- 
fore they set foot in Calcutta: the salute 
* Revenue ComuUatioiis of April and May, 1774; 
and official letters from Bengal of this date, quoted 
in Auber’s Britii>h Rower in Ridia, i., 432. 
t Life of IlasiimjSy i., 471. 
t Essay on Warren llastings, p. 60. ' 

§ Pronounced very decidedly by Macaulay to be 
the author of the Letters of Junius. — {Idem, p. 30.) 
The strongest argument on the other side, is the 
steady denial of Francis himself, which be reiterated 
so late as 1817— -that is, the year before his death, at 
the advanced age of eighty-eight. 


from Fort William consisted of seventeen, 
instead of twenty-one, discharges ; and the 
expected guard of honour did not await 
their landing. The governor-general under- 
stood the effect of these apparent trifles on 
the minds of the natives of all ranks, and 
had calculated the degree of respect abso- 
lutely necessary to be shown to his colleagues : 
so, at least, they reasoned ; and within six 
days after their arrival in October, 1774, 
a struggle commenced, which rendered the 
council-chamber of Calcutta a scene of 
stormy debate for the space of four years. 

Mr. Barwcll, tlie fourth member nomi- 
nated by the Regulating Act, was an ex- 
perienced Indian official. He had not always 
been on good terms with Hastings; but 
he novv steadily, thougli with little effect, 
adhered to him against the new-comers. 
Hastings himself possessed a remarkable 
degree of self-control, II and rarely suffered 
the violence of Clavering, the pertinacity of 
Monson — or, worse tliau all, the sharp 
tongue and ready pen of Francis — to drive 
him from the \antagc ground of equanimity, 
or tempt him to lay aside the quiet tone of 
guarded cynicism, to which the eloquent 
enthusiasm of his earlier and purer life had 
long since given place. 

The Benares treaty and the Rohilla war 
were the first subjects of discussion. On 
the phia of keeping faith with the political 
ageut^J placed by him at the court of Shuja 
Dovvlah, Hastings refused to produce the 
correspondence; and this circumstance, com- 
bined with other manifestations of a desire 
to crush or evade inquiry into matters in 
which he was personally concerned, gave 
rise to many grave imputations on his cha- 
racter. The Rohilla war was deservedly 
denounced by the majority as a shameful 
expedient to raise money ; but, unhappily, 
party feeling against Hastings alloyed their 
zeal, and ensured defeat by its own violence. 
In diplomacy, all three combined were no 
match for him, as they soon learned with 
bitter mortification. The clause in their in- 
structions which directed examination to be 
made into past oppressions, was ample war- 

11 In the council- chamber at Calcutta hangs a por- 
trait of Hastings, bearing the legend — “ Mens aqua in 
arduis and no better comment need be desired to 
accompany the semblance of the pale face, slight 
frame, singularly developed brow, penetrating eye, 
and thin, firmly-closed lips of the man of whom 
it has been said, “hatred itself could deny no 
title to glory — except virtue.'^ — (Macaulay’s Essay 
on Warren Hastings, p. 92.) 

^ The Mr. Middleton mentioned under suoh sus- 
picious circumstances in the next page. 
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rant for the inquiries instituted by them 
into various complaints urged by natives of 
rank against the governor.* No doubt, 
many of these were well founded ; for it is 
not likely that a person, so indifferent to 
the common rules of honesty and humanity 
in all matters of foreign policy, would be scru- 
pulously just in his internal arrangements. 
Rut the most puzzling point in the quarrels 
of this epoch, is the repeated accusation 
brought against him of venality — urged with 
a degree of vehemence which may be illus- 
trated by a single extract from the official 
records, in which the '^gentlemen of the 
majority^' (as Hastings sarcastically called 
them) complain, in plain terms, of the for- 
midable combination of reciprocal interest'^ 
which he had established, ''by accepting 
unwarrantable advantages himself, and con- 
niving at those which were received by the 
company's servants."t To this heavy charge 
is added : — " In the late proceedings of the 
revenue board, there is no species of pecula- 
tion from which the honourable governor- 
general has thought it right to abstain." J 

It has been before stated, that Hastings 
was not avaricious-^far from it; he had 
neither taste nor talent for the accumulation 
of wealth, and appears to have habitually 
mismanaged his pecuniary affairs. For tluit 
very reason, the high salary attached to his 
office proved insufficient to cover his ill- 
legulated expenditure : and this circum- 
stance may account for his having availed 
himself of means to recruit his own ex- 
chequer, closely resembling in character 
those simultaneously employed by him on 
behalf of the company. 

Many specific accusations were urged 
against him. Among others, the extra- 1 
ordinary appointment of Munnee Begum 
as guardian to the nabob, was now distinctly 

• Among thescL was the ranee of Burdwan, the 
relict of the late rajah, Tillook Chund, whose an- 
cestors had governed their rightful heritage as a 
zemindarree during the whole period of Moham- 
medan rule. The ranee complained that she had 
been set aside from the government during the mi- 
nority of her son, a boy of nine years old, to make 
room for a corrupt agent. Another accusation 
brought against Hastings was that of unduly favour- 
ing his native steward, named Cantoo Baboo (a 
former servant of Clive’s), who had been not only 
allowed to farm lands to the value of £150,000 per 
annum, but also to hold two government contracts, 
one in his own name, and the other in that of his 
son, a boy of ten or twelve years of age, amounting 
to a still higher sum. — (Dr. Moodie’s Transactions 
in IndtUf p. 241.) 

t The majority steadily refused even the customary 
presents or nuzturs (of comparatively email value, 


stated to have been purchased by her in the 
first instance, and subsequently retained by 
bribery ; and it was alleged in corroboration, 
that in the examination of her receipts and 
disbursements, a large sum remained unac- 
counted for. She was placed under restraint, 
and on being closely questioned as to the 
cause of the defalcation, she pleaded having 
given three lacs of rupees to the governor- 
general and his immediate retainer, Mr. 
Middlcton.§ The receipt of this sum was 
not denied; but Hastings vindicated his 
own share in the transaction, by asserting 
that the lac-and-a-half taken by him had 
been used as "entertainment money," to 
cover the extraordinary outlay necessitated 
by his visit to Moorsheclabad, over and above 
the charge of upwards of 30,000 rupees made 
by him on the Calcutta treasury for travelling 
expenses; together with a large additional 
sum for his companions and attendants. 

This explanation is quite insufficient as re- 
gards the exaggerated scale of expenditure 
adopted by the governor-general during liis 
absence from Calcutta; far less can it justify 
so large a deduction from the income of the 
nabob, immediately after his allowance had 
been cut down to the lowest point. The 
result of the investigation was the removal 
of Munnee Begum from office, and her 
supersession by Rajah Goordass, the son of 
Nuncomar, by whom tlie accusation of col- 
lusion between the begum and the governor 
had been preferred. The appointment was 
the act of the majority, conferred — not, of 
course, for the sake of Goordass, who was 
deemed incapable of doing much good or 
harm — but as a strong mark of the feelings 
entertained by them to his father ; although, 
at this very time, as Hastings savagely de- 
clared," the old gentleman was in gaol, and 
in a fair way to be hanged ."|| 

offered by the natives of rank), as a dangerous prac- 
tice ; and commented severely on the reasons adduced 
by Hastings 'for receiving and paying theni into the 
company’s treasury, and by Barwell for receiving and 
retainingthera . — {Letter fro7nBe?igal, Octoheiflll'^-) 

I Consultations of Beitgal Council^ May, 1775. 

§ Of the lac-and-a-half of rupees (which, by the 
existing standard, considerably exceeded £15,000 in 
value) no account was ever rendered, or defence set 
up, by Mr. Middleton.— (Mill’s India, iii., 633.) 

II The concentrated bitterness of this expression 
appears in a striking light when contrasted with the 
singular moderation of Hastings at the time of the 
trial of Mohammed Reza Khan, on the charges of 
wholesale plunder and sanguinary oppression. 
then remarked on the little chance of capital 

ment being inflicted, let the trial end how it would ; ] 

giving as a reason — “ On ne pend pas des gens qui 
ont un million dans leur poche,” — {Life, i., 264.) 
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The means by which the most dangerous 
and deadly foe ever encountered by Hastings 
was dashed to the ground at the very moment 
when his hand was uplifted to strike, ar^ of 
a nature which must ever leave some degree 
of uncertainty as to the degree of culpability 
attributable to the chief actors.* 

The antecedent circumstances require to 
be rightly understood before any clear con- 
ception can be formed on a matter which 
created no ordinary degree of interest in 
the mind of the English public, and aiforded 
to Burke a fitting theme for some of the 
most thrilling passages in his eloquent 
speeches, in the long subsequent impeach- 
ment of Hastings. It will be remembered 
that Nuncomar, previous to his appointment 
as naib-dewan to Meer Jaffier, had been 
detained at Caleutta by order of the direc- 
tors, on the ground of being a dangerous 
intriguer, whose liberty might endanger the 
safety of the state ; and this conelusion was 
arrived at mainly through evidence brought 
forward by Hastings, who condueted the 
e.^araination, and was known to entertain a 
very unfavourable opinion of Nuncomar. 
At the period of the trial of Mohammed 
Beza Khan, the governor-general took great 
credit for the manner in which, notwith- 
standing his private feelings, he had entered 
freely into all the complaints brought for- 
ward by the Brahmin cx-dewan against his 
^Mussulman successor. He even showed 
Nuncomar considerable personal attention 
until the termination of the affair, when 
the accusations not being esta Wished, 
were pronounced malicious and libellous. 
Nuncomar felt that he had been used as a 
mere tool ; and, stung to the soul by the 
disgrace in which his ambitious schemes 
had terminated, he retired into temporary 
obscurity, and eagerly waited an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

The dissensions which took place in the 
council, speedily afforded the desired op- 
portunity; and just four months after the 
establishment of the new government, Nun- 
comar presented a memorial to the council, 
which contained a formal statement of 
bribes, to a great extent, received by the 
governor-general from Mohammed Reza 
Khan, as the price of bringing the inquiry 
into his conduct to a favourable termination. 
Francis read the paper aloud ; a stormy 

• One of the most moderate and unprejudiced 
authorities on this subject truly remarks, that 
‘‘opinions may, indeed, differ as to the extent of 
Hastings’ culpability ; but he must be a warm parti- 

2 X 

altercation followed. Hastings, for once, 
lost all temper ; called his accuser the basest 
of mankind ; indignantly denied the right of 
the councillors to sit in judgment on their 
superior ; and, upon the request of Nun- 
comar to be heard in person being granted 
by the majority, he left the room, followed 
by Barwell. General Clavering took the 
vacant chair, — Nuncomar was called in, 
and, in addition to the previous charges, he 
alleged that two crore and a-half of ru- 
pees had been paid by Munnee Begum to 
Hastings, and that he had himself pur- 
chased his son's appointment, as her col- 
league in office, with another crore. 

Hastings felt the ground giving way be- 
neath his feet. The arrangement (to use 
the most lenient epithet) between him and 
Munnee Begum, regarding the “ entertain- 
ment money," would, if other testimony 
were wanting, suffice to prove that he had 
not scrupled to obtain, in a more or less 
surreptitious manner, large sums in addition 
to the regular salary (.€25,000 per annum), 
and allowances attached to his position of 
governor-general. The probability was a 
strong one, that the various and specific 
charges which the vindictive Brahmin was 
prepared to maintain at the hazard of his 
life, would contain at least sufficient truth 
to enable the adversaries of Hastings to 
triumph over him, by the ruin of the repu- 
tation he had, from early youth, spent 
laborious days and anxious nights in ac- 
quiring. To lose this was to lose all: he 
had no extraneous influence with the 
crown, the ministers, in parliament, or even 
with the company, sufficient to prop up his 
claims to the high position which credit for 
personal disinterestedness, still more than 
for great and Varied talents, had obtained 
for him. With a mind depressed by gloomy 
apprehension, he prepared for the worst ; 
and, to avoid the last disgrace of dismissal, 
placed in the hands of two confidential 
agentsf in London his formal resignation, to 
be tendered to the directors in ^hc event of 
a crisis arriving which should render this 
humiliating step of evident expediency. 
Meanwhile he met his foes with his usual 
undaunted mien, and carried the war into 
the enemy’s country, by instituting pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court against Nun- 
comar and two kinsmen, named Fowke, in 

san, indeed, who will go to the length of declaring | 
that the hands of the governor-general were alto- 
gether clean.” — (Thornton’s British Indiay ii,, 71.) 
t CoL Macleane and Mr. Graham. 
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the company's service, for an alleged con- 
spiracy to force a native, named Camul-oo- 
deen, to write a petition reflecting falsely 
and injuriously on himself and certain of 
his adherents, including his banyan Cantoo 
Baboo, on whom he was known to have 
conferred undue privileges. Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis, after hearing the evidence 
adduced at an examination before the 
judges, placed on record their conviction 
that the charge was a fabrication, and had 
no foundation whatever in truth. Within 
a few days from this time a more serious 
offence was alleged against Nuncomar — 
he was arrested on a charge of forging a 
bond five years before, and thrown into the 
common gaol. The ostensible prosecutor 
was a native of inconsiderable station; but 
Hastings was then, and is still, considered 
to have been the real mover in the busi- 
ness. The majority manifested their con- 
victions in the most conspicuous manner : 
they dispatched urgent and repeated mes- 
sages to the judges, demanding that Nun- 
comar should be held to bail; but to no 
purpose. The assizes commenced; a true 
bill was found; Nuncomar was brought 
before Sir Elijah Impey, and after a pro- 
tracted examination, involving much con- 
tradictory swearing, was pronounced guilty 
by a jury of Englishmen, and condemned to 
death. 

The animus of the whole affair could not 
be mistaken : all classes were infected by a 
fever of excitement; and Clavering, it is 
said, swore that Nuncomar should be 
rescued, even at the foot of the gallows. 
Impey behaved throughout the trial with 
overbearing violence, and not only refused 
to grant a reprieve until the pleasure of the 
home authorities should be known, but even 
censured the counsel of Nuncomar, in open 
court, for his laudable attempt to prevail on 
the foreman of the jury to join in recom- 
mending his client to mercy.* Hastings, 
who might, had he chosen, have set his cha- 
racter in the fairest light by procuring the 
respite of his accuser, remained perfectly 

• Thornton’s British India, ii., 84. Burke pub- 
licly accused Hastings of having “ murdered Nunco- 
mar, through the hands of Impey.” Macaulay views 
the matter more leniently as regards Hastings ; but 
deems the main point at issue quite clear to everyone, 
“ idiots and biographeis excepted,” and considers any 
lingering doubt on the subject quite set aside by the 
strong language in which Impey was subsequently 
described by Hastings as the man “4o whose sup- 
port I was at one time indebted for the safety of my 
fortune, honour, and reputation.” — (ii., 265.) But this 


quiescent, and thereby confirmed the general 
conviction that he dared not encounter the 
charges of Nuncomar. 

The sufficiency of the evidence by which 
the act of forgery was established, is a 
question of secondary importance when 
compared with the palpable injustice of 
inflicting capital punishment for a venial 
oftence on a person over whom the judges 
had but a very questionable claim to exer- 
cise any jurisdiction at all.f Forgery in 
India was the very easiest and commonest 
description of swindling — a practice which 
it was as needful, and quite as difficult, for 
men of business to be on their guard against 
in every-day life, as for a lounger in the 
streets of London to take care of the 
handkerchief in his great -coat pocket. 
The English law, which made it a capital 
offence, was just one of those the introduc- 
tion of which into Bengal would have been 
most vehemently deprecated by Hastings, 
had he not been personally interested in its 
enforcement. The natives, both Mussul- 
man and Hindoo, were astounded at the 
unprecedented severity of the sentence ; 
many of them, doubtless, remembered the 
notorious forgery of Clive, and the fate of 
Omichimd : and now an aged man, a Brah- 
min of high caste, was sentenced to a 
public and terrible doom for an act, a little 
more selfish in its immediate motive, but 
certainly far less dreadful in its effects. 
The oftence which had not barred an Eng- 
lishman's path to a peerage, was now to 
doom a Hindoo to the gallows. And yet 
not so; the ostensible reason deceived no 
one ; and even the warmest partisans of 
Hastings could not but view Nuncomar 
rather as the determined opponent of the 
governor-general, about to pay with life the 
forfeit of defeat, than as a common felon, 
condemned to die for a petty crime. The 
Mussulmans were mostly disposed to view 
with exultation the fate of the inveterate foe 
of Mohammed Reza Khan ; but the Hindoos 
waited in an agony of shame and doubt the 
dawn of the day which was to witness the 

evidence is not unexceptionable, since it is Very pos- 
sible that these words referred to the important de- 
cision of the judges, at a subsequent crisis in the ca- 
reer of Hastings, when his resignation was declared 
invalid, and Clavering reluctantly compelled to relin- 
quish his claim to the position of governor-general. 

t Inasmuch as Nuncomar was not a volunta^ in- 
habitant of Calcutta at the time when the onence 
was said to have been committed, but a prisoner 
brought and detained there by constraint, under 
the circumstances referred to in the preceding page. 
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ignominious end of a Brahmin \pho, by their 
laws, could, for the darkest crime ever 
pictured by the imagination of man, only 
be punished with loss of caste. The fatal 
morning of the 5th of August arrived, and 
Nuncomar stepped into his palanquin with 
the dignified serenity so often displayed by 
his countrymen when brought face to face 
with a violent death, and was borne through 
countless multitudes, who beheld the melan- 
choly procession with an amazement which 
swallowed up every other feeling.’ Calmly 
mounting the scaffold, the old man sent a 
last message to the three councillors who 
would, he knew, have saved him if possible, 
commending to their care his son, Rajah 
Goordass. He then gave the signal to the 
executioner. The drop fell, and a loud and 
terrible cry arose from the assembled popu- 
lace, which immediately dispersed — hun- 
dreds of Hindoos rushing from the pol- 
luted spot to cleanse themselves in the 
sacred waters of the Hooglily. 

The majority in council, thus publicly 
defeated, sympathised deeply with the fate 
of this victim to political strife; and the 
older English officials could not but remem- 
ber for how many years Nuncomar had 
played a part, of selfish intrigue it is true, 
but still an important and conspicuous part 
in Anglo-Indian history; for his co-opera- 
tion had been gained at a time when gover- 
nors and members of council, then mere 
commercial factors, paid assiduous homage 
to native functionaries.* The feelings of 
Hastings may be conjectured from an ex- 

* Nuncomar was governor of Iloogbly in 1756. 
lie was induced by the English to take part with 
them against his master, Surajah Dowlah, whose 
orders of affording aid to the French when besieged 
in Chandeinagore he disobeyed, to serve his secret 
allies, to whom on several occasions he rendered con- 
siderable service, and in so doing incurred the sus- 
picions of the nabob, and was dismissed from office. 
His subsequent career has been shown in previous 
pages ; its termination adds another name to the list 
of remarkable deaths which awaited the chief actors 
in the conspiracy that was carried into execution on 
the field of Plassy. At the division of spoil which 
took place in the house of the Seit brothers, nine 
persons were present. Of these, three (the Seits 
and Koy-dullub) were murdered by Meer Cossim 
Ali; the fourth (Clive) died by his own hand; the 
fifth (Meeran) perished by lightning; the sixth 
(Scrafton) was lost at sea ; the seventh (Omichund) 
died an idiot; the eighth (Meer Jaffier) went to his 
grave groaning under every suffering which pecu- 
niary difficulties, domestic sorrows, and bodily diseases, 
resulting from debauchery, could inflict. Of the 
death of Mr. Watts 1 have seen no record. Gassitee 
Begum, and several confederates not present on the 
occasion above referred to, were put to death at 

pression which escaped him many yeara 
later, that he had never been the personal 
enemy of any man but Nuncomar, f ''whom 
from my soul I detested even when I was 
compelled to countenance him.^' He like- 
wise foresaw the effect the fato of his fallen 
foe would produce in the minds of the na- 
tives. To contest with a fortunate man, was, 
in their sight, especially in that of the Mo- 
hammedan population, like fighting against 
God himself — as futile, and, in some sort, 
as impious. As to the power of the ma- 
jority in council, its prestige was gone for 
ever; although, how the right of making 
war and peace, levying taxes, and nomi- 
nating officials, came to be vested in one 
set of men, and the exclusive irresponsible 
infliction of capital punishments in another, 
was a question quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the Bengalees. The governor^general 
felt relieved from the danger of any more 
native appeals, pecuniary or otherwise ; J and 
whilst the air was yet filled with weeping 
and lamentation, he sat down to write a 
long and critical letter to Dr. Johnson about 
the Tour to the Hebrides j Jones' Persian 
Grammary and the history, traditions, arts, 
and natural productions of India. From 
this time he renounced all idea of resigning 
his position, and repeatedly declared, in 
both official and private communications, 
that nothing short of death or recall should 
hinder him from seeing the result of the 
struggle with his colleagues. That result 
may be told in his own words — *'his adver- 
saries sickened, died, and fled,"§ leaving him 

various times. Meer Cossim himself (lied poor and 
in obscurity. 

t Jjifey iii., 338. This speech needs qualification ; 
for Hastings, on his own showing, entertained for 
Francis, Clavering, and many minor functionaries, 
a feeling for which it would ho difficult to find 
any other name than personal enmity. One gentle- 
man, appointed by the majority to supersede a fa- 
vourite nominee of his own as resident at Oude, he 
speaks of as “ that wretch Bristowe and entreaU his 
old friend Mr. Sulivan Hhe ancient ^ponent of Clive, 
and the chairman of the Court of iJirectors^ to help 
rid him “ from so unworthy an antagonist,” declaring 
that he would not employ him, though his life itself 
should be the forfeit of refusal. — (ii., 336.)^ 

} Francis, when examined before parliament in 
1788, declared, that tjie effect of the execution of 
Nuncomar, defeated the inquiries entered into re- 
garding the conduct of Hastings ; “ that it impressed 
a general terror on the natives with respect to pre- 
ferring accusations against men in great power;” and 
that he and his coadjutors were unwilling to expose 
them to what appeared to him and his fellow-coun- 
cillors, as well as to the Bengalees, a manifest 
danger. — (Mill, iii., 641.) 

§ Life of Ilaetingsy iii., 305. 
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the undisputed master of the field. The 
first to fail was Colonel Monsoii, who, after 
two rriontlis’ sickness, fell a victim to the 
depressing influence of climate, and the wear 
and tear of faction. The casting vote of 
Hastings, joined to the undeviating support 
of Barwell, restored his complete ascendancy 
in council, which he exercised by reversing 
all the measures of his adversaries, displacing 
their nominees to make way for officials of 
his own appointment, and by reverting to 
his previous plans of conquest and dominion, 
of which the leading principle was the 
formation of subsidiary alliances with the 
native princes, especially of Oude and J3crar, 
— a policy which, in skilful hands would, he 
foresaw, act as a powerful lever wherewith to 
raise England to a position of paramount 
authority in India. But once again his 
ambitious career was destined to receive a 
severe though temporary check. The ac- 
counts sent home by the Claveriug party, 
furnished both the government and the 
directors of the E. I. Cy. with strong argu- 
ments for his immediate recall. With the 
proprietors he had been, and always con- 
tinued to be, a special favourite, and they 
vehemently opposed the measure. Still 
there seemed so little chance of his con- 
tinuance in office, save for a limited time, 
and on the most precarious and unsatisfac- 
tory tenure, that his agents and friends, after 
much discussion, thought themselves war- 
ranted in endeavouring to cftect a compro- 
mise, by tendering his voluntary resignation 
in return for a private guarantee on the part 
of government for certain honours and advan- 
tages not clearly stated. The resignation was 
profiered and accepted, but it appears that 
the conditions annexed to it were not ful- 
filled ; for the negotiators sent Hastings 
word, by the same ship that brought an 
order for the occupatiim of the chair by 
General Clavering (pending the arrival of 
tlic newly-appointed governor-general, Mr. 
Wheler), that they hoped he would not 
abide by the pledge given on his behalf, 
since the stipulations made at the same time 
had been already flagrantly violated.* 

On receipt of this varied intelligence, 
Hastings was, or att'cctcd to be, at a loss 

• See Letters of ^lacleane and Stewart. — 
ii., 95.) The “ gross breach” of agreement so loudly 
complained of, was the investment of General Claver- 
iiig with the order of tlie Jhith. This same “ red 
ribbon” created as much spleen and envy among the 
Englibli functionaries, as the jnivilege of carrying 
a lish on their banners did among the ancient Mogul 
nobility ; and a strange evidence of the consequence, 


liow to act; but the violence of General 
Clavering in attempting the forcible assump- 
tion of the reins of government, afforded 
him an inducement or a pretext to repu- 
diate the proceedings of his representatives 
in London, and declare that his instructions 
had been mistaken ; that he had not, and 
would not resign. Clavering insisted that 
the resignation which had been tendered 
and accepted in England, could not be 
revoked in India: he therefore proceeded, 
with the support of Francis, to take the 
oaths of office, issue proclamations as gover- 
nor-general, hold a council, and formally 
demand the surrender of the keys of the 
fort and the treasury. But Hastings had 
tiie advantage of that possession which an 
old adage pronounces to be nine-tenths of 
the law he warned the officers of the gar- 
rison at Fort W liliam, and of all the neigh- 
bouring stations, to obey no orders but his 
at their peril, and altugctlier assumed so 
daring an attitude, that his adversaries 
shrank from the alternative of civil war, 
and consented to abide by the decision, of 
the judges. The notorious partiality of the 
chief justice left little doubt of the issue ; 
but apart from any such bias, the decree 
was sufficiently well-grounded. The right 
of Clavering rested on the resignation of 
Hastings, and Hastings would not resign. 
In such a case the most reasonable course 
was to let things remain as they were, pend- 
ing the decision of the home authorities. 
The defeated party, and especially Francis, 
behaved with unexpected moderation ; but 
the victor, not contented with his triumph, 
strove to prevent Clavering from reassuming 
his place in the council, on the ground that 
it had been formally vacated, and could not 
be reoccupied except with the combined 
sanction of the ministers and directors. 
This absurd proposition Hastings maintained 
with all the special pleading of which he 
was an unrivalled master; but the judges 
could not, for very shame, support him, and 
Clavering was suffered to resume his former 
position. These proceedings occurred in June, 
1777. They had a most injurious effect on 
the health of the high-principled but hasty- 
tempered general; so much so, that Hastings^ 

attributed to the intriguing nabob of Arcot at the 
English court, w'as afforded by the knightly insignia 
being sent to him, with authority to invest therewith 
General Coote, and the royal ambassador. Sir John 
Lindsay. — (Auber’a India, i., 306.) The greatest 
wonder is, that the honest and plain-spoken general 
did not flatly refuse to receive the honour by the 
hand of one he so thoroughly despised.^ 
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I prophecy that he would soon die of vcxa- 
I tion, was realised in the following August.* 

I Mr. Wheler, on his arrival in November, 
was compelled to content himself with the 
rank of a councillor, instead of the high 
office he had expected to fill. National 
difficulties fast following one another, en- 
gaged the whole attention of English poli- 
ticians ; and war with America, conjoined to 
the hostility of France, Spain, and Holland, 
with the armed neutrality of the Haltic, 
and growing discontent in Ireland, left the 
ministryt little inclination to begin reforms 
in India, which must commence with the 
removal of a man whose experience, energy, 
and self-reliance might be depended upon 
in the most perilous emergency for the de- 
fence of Jlritish interests in India; although, 
j in less critical times, his aggressive policy 
1 necessitated an amount of counter-action 
j I quite inconsistent with the unchecked 
j authority he so ardently desired to obtain, 

I j and which, for many reasons, it seemed 
' ! advisable to vest in the governor-general, 
j These considerations procured for Hastings 
; a temporary confirmation in office after the 
: expiration of the term originally fixed by 
I i the Regulating Act. In 1779, a new par- 
I i liamentary decree announced that the 
£1,400,000 borrowed of the public, having 
been repaid by the company, and their bond- 
debt reduced to £1,500,000, they were 
I authorised to declare a dividend of eight 
j per cent. The raising of the dividend seems 
I to have been an ill-omened measure; for 
I once again it was followed by an increase 
j of pecuniary distress, which not even the 
I inventive brain and strong arm of the gover- 
j nor-gencral could find means to dissipate, 

I although the departure of Francis freed 
I him from the restraining presence of a se- 
j vere and prejudiced, though public-spirited 
censor. Before their final separation, a 
partial and temporary reconciliation took 
place, effected under peculiar circumstances, 
through the mediation of Mr. Barwell, who, 
having amassed an ample fortune, returned 
I to enjoy it in England in 1780. Unanimity 
in the council was indeed of the first neces- 
sity to meet a great and instant danger — 
namely, the alarming excitement occasioned 
among the native population by the perse- 

* It was about this period that the news of the 
mucli-desired divorce arrived, which enabled the 
Haroness Imhoff to become Mis. Hastings. The 
^lussulman chronicler, in relating the splendid fes- 
tivities with which the marriage was celebrated, 
asserts that the governor-general, vexed at the ab- 
sence of Clavering, went himself to his house, and 


vering attempts of the Supreme Court to 
extend its jurisdiction over the whole of the 
company's territory, and to exert a control- 
ing power even over the council itself. 
Macaulay has drawn a picture of this period 
in language too vivid and graphic to be 
condensed, and which has a peculiar value 
as proceeding from the pen of one who him- 
self filled the position of councillor in the 
Bengal presidency, in an expressly legal 
capacity. In enumerating the evils at- 
tending the new tribunal, he states that it 
had collected round itself, — 

“ A banditti of bailiffs’ followers compared with 
whom the retainers of the worst English spunging- 
houses, in the worst times, might be considered as 
upright and tender-hearted. Many natives highly 
considered among their countrymen were seized, 
hurried up to Calcutta, flung into the common gaol, 
not for any crime even suspected, not for any debt 
that had been proved, but merely as a precaution 
till their cause should come to trial. There were in- 
stances in Avhich men of the most venerable dig- 
nity, persecuted without a cause by extortioners, died 
of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils 
of Irnpey. The hnicms of noble Mohammedans, 
sanctuaries respected in the east by governments 
which respected notliing else, were burst open by 
gangs of bailiffs. 'I'he Mussulmans, braver, and less 
accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, some- 
times stood on their defence ; and there were in- 
stances in which they shed their blood in the door- 
way, while dcftnding, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their women. Nay, it seemed as if 
the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the 
f'*et of Surajah Dowlah — who had been mute during 
the administration of Vunsiltart, would at length 
find courage in despair. No Mahratta invasion had 
ever spread through the province such dismay a.s 
this inroad o*‘ English lawyers. All the injustice of 
former oppressors, Asiatic and Kuronean, appeared 
as a blessing when compared with the justice of a 
Supreme Court.” * * * “The lapse of sixty 

years, the virtue and wisdom of many eminent 
magistrates who have during that time administered 
justice in the Supreme Court, have not effaced from 
the minds of the people of Bengal the recollection of 
those evil days.” — (A’i.'wy, p. 49.) 

The power of the Supreme Court con- 
tinued to increase, until it seemed as if 
every other function of government would 
be swept away in the vortex created 
l)y its ever-growing circles. Not satis- 
fied with treating with the utmost con- 
tempt the magistrates and judges of the 
highest respectability in the country, the 
“black agents,^' as the chief justice coii- 

at length brought him in triumph to pay homage to 
the bride. The fatigue and excitement, perhaps, 
accelerated a crisis, for the f^eneral died a few days 
later . — {^njar ul Mutakherin, ii., 477.) 

f The dissolution of the Bockingharn ministry, by 
the sudden death of its chi^ f, in 1782, was one of the 
circumstances which prevented Hastings’ recaU. 
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tcmptuously termed them,* he at length 
fairly ventured upon a distinct assumption 
of dominant authority in Bengal, by sum- 
moning the governor-general and council 
individually to defend themselves against a 
suit for trespass committed by them in their 
official capacity. Hastings could bear much 
from his ^'respectable friend, Sir Elijah 
Impey;^' but there were limits even to his 
tolerance ; and Francis, who had long vehe- 
mently remonstrated against the tyranny of 
the Supreme Court, willingly shared the 
responsibility of releasing various persons 
wrongfully imprisoned by the judges, and 
of preparing to resist the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the sheriff’s officers, if necessary, 
by the sword. But before matters had pro- 
ceeded to the last extremity, a compromise 
was effected between the governor-general 
and chief justice, by means of an offer which 
the former had clearly no right to make, 
and the latter no shadow of excuse for ac- 
cepting. It will be remembered, that before 
the Regulating Act came into operation in 
India, a court of appeal had been projected, 
under the title of Sadder Dewaruiee Adawlut, 
to consist of the governor -general and 
council in person j but this arrangement 
had not been carried out, because the in- 
tended members feared to find their deci- 
sions set aside by the overweening authority 
assumed by the "king’s judges,’’ as the 
officers of the Supreme Court delighted to 
style themselves, in contradistinction to the 
company’s servants. It was precisely this 
independence (in itself so just and neces- 
sary, though misused in unworthy and in- 
discreet hands) that Hastings desired to 
destroy; and he did so, for the time at 
least, most effectually, by offering Impey, 
in addition to the office already held by 
him, that of chief justice of the Sudder Dc- 
wannee Adawlut, with a salary and fixed 
emoluments amounting to nearly £8,000 
a-year, to be held during the pleasure of the 
governor-general and council. Francis and 
AVhclcr united in opposing this arrange- 
ment, and stated, in plain terms, that the 
idea of establishing peace upon the ground j 
of adverse claims still unrclaxed, and which | 
nothing even appeared to reconcile but the 
lucrative office given to the chief justice, 
could be maintained only upon suppositions 
highly dishonourable to the public justice 

• Letter of Impey to Lord Weymouth. — (Mill.) 

t Ueport of CommitU'P, 1781. 

I Sir E. Coote,who had taken the place of Barwell, 
seconded Hastings, though with doubt and hesitation. 


and to the executive administration of 
Bengal. This view of the case was per- 
fectly just. Even as far as the rival func- 
tionaries (executive and judicial) were con- 
cerned, it could produce only a temporary 
pacification, while its worst effect was — as a 
parliamentary committee afterwards affirmed 
— that it gave the governor-general an as- 
cendancy by which he was " enabled to do 
things, under the name and appearance of a 
legal court, which he would not presume to 
do in his own person.”t The measure was 
carried by Hastings and Cootc,J in defiance 
of Francis andWheler; and the chief jus- 
tice entered on his double functions, and 
the receipt of his double salary, with much 
alacrity, but considerably diminished arro- 
gance, and continued to give undeviatiug 
allegiance to his patron, until news arrived 
of an act of parliament, passed in 1782, for 
the limitation of the powers of the Supreme 
Court of judicature ; accompanied by the re- 
call of Impey, to answer before the House | 
of Commons the charge of having " accepted 
an office not agreeable to the true intent 
and meaning of the act 13 Geo. 111.” 

The ascendancy of Hastinp afforded 
some relief to the natives against wanton 
outrage, and the subsequent restraint laid 
on Anglo-Indian jurisdiction, contributed to 
their further relief. But the terrible pres- 
tige given by the unwarrantable proceedings | 
of these times could not easily pass away. 
Moreover, even when its first terrors had 
been set aside, the labyrinth of innu- 
merable and inexplicable forms, aggravated 
by the difficulties of a foreign language, in 
which a native found himself surrounded when 
brought within the mysterious circle of an 
English court of law, was calculated to 
deepen rather than remove the prejudices 
of persons who might be impelled by suffer- 
ing to seek relief from present injury or j 
redress for past wrongs, by a course of liti- 
gation which experience could scarcely fail 
to prove so tardy and expensive in its pro- 
gress, as frequently to neutralise the benefit 
of an upright and unprejudiced decision. 

I can speak from personal experience of the 
fear entertained, by both Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, of being by any hook or handle 
involved in the harassing intricacies of a 
lawsuit ; and even to the present day, many 
natives from the interior habitually fix their 
abodes on the safe side of the Mahratta 
ditch — the boundary of chancery and other 
civil branches of the Supreme Court. 

The uncompromising opposition of Francis 
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to the scheme of Hastings, together with 
differences on points of foreign policy, ter- 
minated in the renewal, and even increase, 

I of former ill-feeling. The governor-general 
recorded, in an official minute, his disbelief 
in the promises of candour^* * * § made by his 
opponent, and declared his public, like his 
private conduct, “void of truth and hononr.^^ 
Francis, whose health and spirits had been 
for some time visibly failing, and who, in 
the words of his opponent, had lost all self- 
control, and needed to be dealt with like “ a 
passionate woman, could ill bear this un- 
merited taunt. After the council had risen, 

I he placed a challenge in the hands ofj 
; Hastings. It had been expected, and was 
; immediately accepted. The example had 
' been previously given by General Clavering 
(the commander-in-chief) and Mr. Barwell; 
and now the governor-general of India and 
the senior councillor, with remarkable dis- 
regard for the interests of their employers at 
a very critical period (not to speak of higher 
principles, which were quite out of the ques- 
tion), proceeded to edify an assemblage of 
women and children, by fighting a duel, as the 
Mussulman chronicler has it, “according to 
the established custom of the nation.’^f At 
the first exchange of shots, Francis fell, 
severely but not mortally wounded. He 
! recovered slowly, and resumed his scat at 
I the council board ; until, wearied with the 
unequal contest, he threw up his position 
and returned to England at the close of 
1782, leaving to Hastings the undisputed 
supremacy. Wilder had gradually been 
, relaxing in his opposition. After the de- 
! parture of his unbending colleague, he 
sided almost invariably with the governor- 
general, who spared no efforts to conciliate 
him by every possible means, especially by 
I “ providing handsomely for all his friends.^j 
Yet, however great the triumph of Hastings, 

! and undisguised his delight at the successful 
j termination of a six years^ conflict, abundant 
I cause for anxiety remained, on every side, 

I to lower the exulting tone he might have 
otherwise assumed. The ministers of the 

* Life of Hastings, ii., 384. 

I Siyar ul MuUikherin, ii., 618. 

t Wheler’s support was not, however, quite un- 
deviating ; and his despotic chief complained of his 
attachment to “ the lees of Mr. Francis, and his 
practice of a strange policy of hearing whatever 
any man has to say, and especially against public 
measures .” — iUfe of Hastings, ii., 384.) 

§ Idem, iii., 31. 

II He himself acknowledged how little he allowed 
an “ expression dictated by the impulse of present 


crown and the directors of the company 
suffered his retention of the highest office in 
India simply as a measure of temporary 
expediency ; and even his stanch friends, the 
proprietors, failed not to give occasional 
and qualified censure to the unscrupulous 
deeds of the man on whose abilities and ex- 
perience they relied for the fulfilment of 
those financial expectations which he had 
made it his great object to realise. But the 
very uncertainty of his position tended to 
encourage his innate propensity for tem- 
porising measures, and induced him to pur- 
chase golden opinions from his fellow-officials 
by conniving at innumerable illicit proceed- 
ings, for the interest of individuals, to the 
manifest injury of tlic revenues of the com- 
pany and the prosperity of the provinces. 
Reforms are generally most unpopular 
where most needed ; and Hastings, after 
forming plans for a large reduction of ex- 
penditure, set them aside until, as he re- 
marked, he should be more certain of hit. 
own fate; “for I will not,^^ he adds, “create 
enemies in order to case the burdens of my 
successors.'^ § This very natural feeling, 
though somewhat inconsistent with the exces- 
sive zeal expressed by the writer for the pecu- 
niary interests of the company, is quite in 
accordance with the unscrupulous manner 
in which he dealt with native princes — 
treating their rights and claims as valid or 
invalid, as substantial ormereempty-scerning, 
just as it suited his immediate object. || 
Such habitual double-dealing, however cou- 
venient the weapons it might afford for an 
immediate emergency, could not fail to 
render his publicly-rccoidcd opinions a 
tissue of the most flagrant contradictions ; 
and it tended materially to produce the 
evils wliich he endeavoured to prove had 
resulted solely from the opposition made to 
his measures by the ex-majority. Those evils 
are thus enumerated by liis own pen : — 
“An exhausted treasury; an accumulating 
debt ; a system charged with expensive 
establishments, and precluded, by the mul- 
titude of dependents and the curse of patron- 

emergency,” to impose upon him “ the obligation of 
a fixed principle.” And one of his ablest and not 
least partial advocates, in the present day, admits 
that his determination to hold “ his post and his 
purposes” in defiance of the directors, led him “ to 
devise arguments and assign motives intended to 
meet the exigency of the moment, and, therefore, 
sometimes as much at variance with themselves as 
were the arguments of those by whom he was so 
vehemently and invariably opposed.” — (Professor 
Wilson's Note on Mill’s India, iv., 30.) 
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age, from reformation; a government de- 
bilitated by the various habits of inveterate, 
licentiousness ; a country oppressed by 
private rapacity, and deprived of its vital 
resources by the enormous quantities of 
current specie annually exported in the 
remittance of private fortunes, in supplies 
sent to China, Fort St. George, to Bombay, 
and lately to the army at Surat, and by an 
impoverished commerce; the support of 
Bombay, with all its new conquests; the 
charge of preserving Fort St. George, and 
recovering the Carnatic from the hands of a 
victorious enemy ; the entire maintenance 
of both presidencies; and lastly, a war, 
either actual or depending, in every quarter 
and with every power of Hindostan.^^* 
Before proceeding to describe the manner 
in which Hastings, now alone at the helm, 
steered his way through this troubled sea of 
dangers and difficulties, and likewise through 
personal trials of his own seeking, it is 
necessary to narrate, as briefly as possible, 
the leading events which, since his promo- 
tion to the station of governor-general in 
1772, had taken place in the minor or sister 
presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 

Bombay, 1772 to 1780. — The possession 
of the little island of Salsette and the fort 
of Bassein had long been earnestly coveted 
by the E. I. Cy., and in 1768, they strongly 
urged on their Indian representatives the 
additional security to Bombay to be de- 
rived from the annexation of these places ; 
which, however, they desired to see effected 
'^rather by purchase than war.^' Under 
the strong government of Madhoo Rao, the 
latter experiment would have been suffi- 
ciently hazardous ; and the result of nego- 
tiations opened in 1772, clearly proved the 
small chance that existed of a voluntary 
surrender of territories no less valued by 
the one party than desired by the other. 
The death of the Mahratta peishwa pro- 
duced dissensions in the state which, by 
destroying unity of interest even in Poona 
itself, offered to the English a prospect of 
obtaining, in the character of mediators or 
artisans, the concessions vainly sought for 

J j more legitimate means. Madhoo Rao, 
Ways patriotic and unselfish, had diligently 
Striven to avert the calamities by which his 
early death was likely to be. attended. Per- 
ceiving his end approaching, he caused his 
uncle Ragoba to be released from confine- 
ment, and in the most affecting and im- 

• ii/d qfffMtingit ii., 329. 
t Grant Duff's MahmUa^y ii., 249. 


pressive manner entreated him to guard and 
guide the person and counsels of his brother 
and successor Narrain Rao, a youth of seven- 
teen. Ragoba appeared kindly disposed to 
the nephew thus committed to his charge, 
and the new peishwa was formally invested 
by the pageant-rajah with the insignia ♦of 
office. But before long, dissensions arose 
between the chief ministers of Narrain 
(Sukaram Bappoo, Nana Furnuvees, and 
others, appointed by Madhoo Rao) and 
Ragoba, the result of which was his con- 
finement to certain apartments in the palace. 
While smarting under the check thus given 
to his ill-regulated ambition, Ragoba, stimu- 
lated by the evil counsels of his tale-bearing 
wife, Anundee Bye, was induced to gratify 
the jealous hatred entertained by her against 
Gopika Bye, the mother of Madhoo and 
Narrain, by giving a written sanction for 
the seizure of the young peishwa, which she 
wickedly converted into an order for his 
assassination, by changing the word dhu~ 
rawe (to seize) into marawh (to kill.) A 
domestic, who had been publicly flogged by 
order of the destined victim, was a chief 
mover in the plot, which was carried out by 
working on the discontent of a body of un- 
paid infantry. They had been extremely 
turbulent during the afternoon of the 30th of 
August, 1773, and in the night the ringleader, 
Somer Sing,' entered the palace by an un- 
finished doorway newly opened to make an 
entrance distinct from that of the portion 
inhabited by Ragoba. Narrain Rao, on 
starting from sleep, fled, pursued by Somer 
Sing, to his uncle's apartments, and flung 
himself into his arms for protection. Ragoba 
interfered, but Somer Sing exclaimed — I 
have not gone so far to ensure my own 
destruction; let him gO; or you shall die 
with him.” Ragoba was too deeply com- 
promised to give way to remorse : he disen- 
gaged himself from the grasp of his nephew, 
and got out on the terrace. Narrain Rao 
strove to follow him, but was seized by the 
leg and flung to the ground by the vengeful 
servant before named. At this moment 
one of the personal attendants of the peishwa 
entered, unarmed, and flew to his rescue ; but 
his fidelity cost him his life, for both mas- 
ter and servant were dispatched by the 
swords of the assassins.f The unfortunate j 
Narrain Rao appears to have manifested a 
degree of indecision and timidity, on this try- 
I ing occasion, remarkable in one of his caste 
and nation; but these failings were probably 
[not radical defects, but rather incidentals 
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1 to an unformed character.* A searching 
I investigation was instituted into the affair 
i by Ram Shastree, the celebrated judge, 
whose integrity and ability had reflected so 
much honour on the administration of his 
beloved disciple Madhoo Rao. To him 
Ragoha confessed his partial participation 
j I in the crime, and asked what atonement he 
! could make. “ The sacrifice of your own 
I life/^ replied the uncompromising judge; 

for neither you nor your government can 
I prosper; and, for my own part, I will neither 
I accept of employment, nor enter Poona 
whilst you preside there.^^t He kept his 
word, and retired to a sequestered village, 
from whence he witnessed the fulfilment of 
his prediction; for Ragoba’s ill-luck'' be- 
came proverbial, and communicated itself, in 
a greater or less degree, to every enterprise 
' in which he was concerned. At the onset, 
the total absence of a rival claimant enabled 
him to obtain, without difficulty, the con- 
firmation of the rajali of Sattara to his 
assumption of the rank of peishwa; but his 
title was subsequently rendered invalid by 
‘ the posthumous birth of a son, the rightful 
heir to Narrain Rao. Considerable doubt 
j was thrown upon the legitimacy of the child 
i by the means adopted by the ministers 
(Nana Furnavees, Sukarara Bappoo, and 
i others), to provide a male substitute, in the 
event of their influence being endangered 
by the birth of a girl ; but, as the case hap- 
I pened, the manoeuvre only served to en- 
i danger their own cause, and nftord Ragoba 
j i a pretext for resisting the claims ot the 
I I sou of his murdered nephew, who was 

• Madhoo Rao, ^hose generous nature rose su- 
perior to the unworthy considerations which induced 
the Mogul emperors to treat their near relatives as 
! dangerous rivals, and confine them from infancy to 
i state prisons, delighted in cherishing and drawing 
i public attention to the good qualities of his in- 
{ tended successor. The Mahrattas relate, that the 
I brothers were witnessing an elephant-fight from a 
j small hill in the environs of Poona, when one of 
I the animals becoming excited, rushed furiously to- 
j ' W'ards the spot where they were seated. 'Ihecom- 
1 I panions and attendants of the peishwa, forgetting all 
j courtly etiquette, took to their heels, and Narrain 
jumped up to run off with the rest. “ Brother,” said 
Madhoo Rao, “ w'hat will the ukbars [native news- 
papers^ say of you ?” The boy instantly resumed his 
Beat, and retained it until the danger, which became 
imminent, had been averted by the bravery of a by- 
stander, who, drawing nis daggei, sprang in front of 
the peishwa and turned the animal aside by wound- 
I ing it in the trunk. — (Duffs Mahrattas, ii., 251.) 
j t History of Mahrattas, ii., 249. An interesting 
I feature in the intercourse of Madhoo Rao and Ram 
I Shastree, is related by Duff. Tlie peishwa devoted 
• himself, at one period, to the practice of “Jhep” or 


proclaimed peishwa when only forty days 
old. The English authorities appear to 
have been quite misled by the representa- 
tions which accompanied his appeal for 
their assistance; and even when compelled 
to recognise the utter futility of attempting 
to establish his supremacy in defiance of the 
general feeling of the Mahratta nation, tliey 
seem never to have rightly understood the 
nature of his claims, or the basis on which 
they rested. The cession of Bassein and 
Salsette, with the payment of a large sum 
of money, formed the leading stipulations 
on the part of the Bombay authorities ; but 
as Ragoba was very unwilling to consent to 
any sacrifice of territory, they took advan- 
tage of the plea afforded by an inclination 
manifested by the Portuguese to regain their 
ancient possessions, to forcibly occupy them 
with British troops, protesting, nevertheless, 
that they held them only on behalf of 
Ragoba, until be should himself settle the 
arrangements of the pending treaty. The 
part taken by Sindia and Ilolcar, in siding 
with the ministers, left liira no choice but 
to comply with the demands of the English ; 
and, in return for his concessions, J 2,500 men 
were landed at Cambay, under Colonel Keat- 
ing, in the early part of the year 1775, to aid 
his own mob-like assemblage of about 20,000 
men. The campaignwassuccessful, though at- 
tended with considerable loss of life; § but pre- 
parations for the renewal of hostilities, at the 
close of the monsoon; were suddenly arrested 
by the interference of the Bengal presidency. 
The Bombay authorities were sharply repri- 
manded for disregarding the recent regu- 

religious meditation, to a degree which interfered 
with his public duties. Ram Shastree told liitn, 
that if he were inclined to revert to the condition of 
devout and austere poverty, which by the Hindoo 
doctrine was the especial duty of a Brahmin, he 
would gladly do the same ; but if, on the contrary, 
Madhoo intended to follow the example of his pre- 
decessors, and retain the position of an earthly poten- 
tate, the duties incumbent on the assumed office 
ought to be his first consideration. “The rausnud, or 
a life of self-denial in the holy city of Benares,— which 
you will,” said the honest Mentor ; “ I will abide with 
you in either station.” Happily for Maharashtra, Mad- 
hoo Rao remained its ruler, and Ham Shastree its 
leading judge,— an unimpeachable one, for he had 
no thirst for power, and all his habits were consistent 
with his characteristic rule— to keep nothing more 
in his house than sufficed for the day's consumption. 

X Ragoba, or Rugonath Kao, having no other funds, 
deposited with the company, jewels valued at up- 
wards of six lacs. These gems were, about twenty- 
eight years later, freely presented to Bajee Rao on 
his restoration to the office of peishwa, in ^ 

§ In the small detachment of Colonel Keating, 
222 persons perished, ii^cluding eleven officers. 
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Utions, which placed the control in matters of 
foreign policy in the hands of the governor- 
general and the supreme council; and, be- 
sides being blamed for insubordination, 
they were informed that an envoy (Colonel 
Upton) would be sent direct from Bengal 
to conclude a treaty of peace. This latter 
proceeding could not fail to irritate the Bom- 
bay officids, and to lower their authority, 
and, indeed, that of the English in general, 
in the eyes of the Mahratta ministers, than 
whom no men living were better able to 
appreciate the weakness arising from divided 
counsels. The consequence was, that after 
a negotiation conducted, on the part of the 
Mahrattas, with more than characteristic 
procrastination, Nana Furnavees and the 
ministers of the infant peishwa, concluded a 
j treaty at Poorunder, by wliich Colonel Upton 
I promised that the English should relinquish 
the cause of Ragoba, and guarantee the dis- 
bandment of his array on certain stipulations 
quite contrary to the views of that individual. 
Of Salsette Island they were to retain pos- 
session, but to relinquish certain cessions in 
Guzerat, made by the Mahratta chief Futteh 
Sing Guicowar, No sooner had this hu- 
miliating agreement been entered into than 
the home despatches arrived, highly ap- 
plauding the conduct of the Bombay autho- 
rities, and bidding them, in any and every 
case, retain all their late acquisitions, espe- 
cially Bassein, if it were included in the 
^umber; which was not the case. The 
mandate came late, but its effects were soon 
manifested in a partial breach of faith, by 
continued though guarded favour shown to 
1 Ragoba, and a decided inclination to break 
with the Poona ministry. Nana Furnavees, 
a politician of much ability and more cun- 
ning, strove to prevent the renewal of hos- 
tilities, by affecting to encourage the pre- 
tensions of a French adventurer, named 
St. Lubin, who, after imposing upon the 
Madras government in the character of an 
agent of the court of Versailles, had re- 
turned to France, and by exaggerated repre- 
sentations of the influence acquired by him 
at Poona, had induced the minister of ma- 
rine to intrust him with a sort of clandestine 
commission, as an experiment for ascertain- 
ing if any footing might be gained (the port 
of Ghoul being especially desired.) 

No one had less inclination to suffer the 
1 introduction of French power into Maha- 
I j rashtra than Nana Furnavees ; and by the 
I ! little favour shown to the avowed agent of 
j ! another European state (Austria), then at 
I i 

I ! 


Poona, it seems that he considered St. 
Lubin as a mere impostor, and encouraged 
him simply as a means of alarming the 
English government by an affected alliance 
with France. These proceedings served, on 
the contrary, to incite immediate opera- 
tions before the anticipated arrival of 
French auxiliaries at Poona, Even Has- 
tings was dissatisfied with the treaty of 
Poorunder ; and notwithstanding the cen- 
sure bestowed on the previous unwar- 
rantable’^ interference of the local authori- 
ties, they were now directed ‘^to assist in 
tranquillising the dissensions of the Mah- 
ratta state.” Ostensibly for the promotion 
of this object, Colonel Leslie was dispatched, 
with a strong detachment, to march across 
the centre of India, from Bengal to the 
western coast. The Bombay presidency, 
delighted with this indirect admission of the 
advisability of their former measures, deter- 
mined not to wait the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, but to make war at once, upon the 
strength of their own resources ; and Mr. 
Carnac, who had the lead in council, was 
himself placed at the head of a committee, 
to aid in the direction of military operations. 

In fact, despite the oddity of making war 
under the superintendence of civilians, the 
infirm health and inexperience in Indian war- 
fare of Colonel Eger ton, the officer on whom 
the command devolved by right of seniority, 
rendered such a step of absolute necessity 
to the carrying out, with any prospect of 
success, the wild plan of advancing with a 
force (including a few straggling horse under 
Ragoba) of less than 4,500 men, to at- 
tack the ministerial party in their own 
capital. So bold a design imperatively i 
needed rapidity in execution ; yet, after 
crossing the Ghaut (mountain-pass), the 
array, without any reason for such ill-timed 
tardiness, advanced only eight miles in 
eleven days. The enemy had fully prepared 
for their reception ; and the deliberate 
progress of the English was but slightly 
opposed, until, at about sixteen miles from 
Poona, they found themselves face to face i 
with the Mahratta host. Mr. Carnac and j 
Colonel Cockburn (who had taken the lead, 
in consequence of the sickness of Colonel 
Egerton) seem to have been panic-struck 
by the imminent danger which they had 
wantonly incurred, and they immediately 
issued orders for a silent midnight retreat. , 
In vain the junior officers and Ragoba, j 
whose military experience was treated with 1 
undeserved contempt, urged that, from the i 
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I well-known tactics of the enemy, such an ] 
attempt, made in defiance of clouds of 
trained cavalry, was more perilous than the 
boldest advance. And so the event proved; 
for the first retrograde movement of the 
English gave the signal for attack to the 
. whole hostile force. The bravery and skill 
I of Captain Hartley, the officer in command 
of the rear-guard,* together with his extra- 
ordinary influence with the native troops, 
conduced materially to save the invading 
army from total destruction. After several 
I furious charges, the enemy desisted, without 
I having made a serious impression on any part 
I of the line. But the loss of 300 men, includ- 
I ing fifteen officers, bad so completely dis- 
pirited the military leaders, that they now, 
in continued opposition to the arguments and 
entreaties of Hartley and others, declared 
advance and retreat alike impossible, and 
that nothing remained but to make peace 
with the Mahrattas on any terms,— in other 
words, to confess themselves caught in their 
own trap, and consent to such a ransom 
as their captors might dictate. They were 
even prepared to give up Ilagoba to his 
foes, the ministers ; but he, aware of the un- 
! generous intention, made private terms of 
surrender with Sindia, The almost indepen- 
dent power of this chief, and the jealousy 
existing between him and the Poona au- 
thorities, enabled the English, by a direct 
application to him, to obtain more favour- 
able terms than might otherwise have been 
conceded ; but despite the moderation of the 
victors, the Convention of Wurgaum formed 
a fitting ending to one of the few disgrace- 
ful campaigns recorded in the annals of the 
Anglo-Indian array. Every' point in dispute 
was ^dtlded ; all acquisitions made since the 
death of Madhoo Kao (of course including 
Salsette) were to be relinquished, as also 
the revenue raised by the company in 
Broach, f and even in Surat, which the Mah- 
rattas had never possessed. Plostages (Mr. 
Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart) were left 
with Sindia for the performance of the treaty : 
nevertheless, the first act of the committee 
by whom the whole affair had been so 
terribly mismanag^'^, on descending the 
; Ghaut in safety, WuS to countermand the 


order dispatched in agreement with the 
recent convention forbidding the advance of 
the troops from Bengal. J 

The presidency were indignant beyonA 
measure at this discreditable conclusion of 
their attempt to show Calcutta what Bombay 
could do. Hastings was, on his part, no 
less irritated by a series of rashly-planned 
and ill- executed measures, which nothing 
but “ success, that grand apology for states- 
men’s blunders, could excuse. His own 
long-cherished hopes of taking advantage 
of the dissensions of the Mahratta state 
proved equally fruitless. A mistaken idea 
of the connexion of Moodajee Bhonslay, 
the ruler of Berar, with the house of Seva- 
jec, led Hastings to stimulate Moodajee to i 
assert his supposed claim to the raj, or 
sovereignty, upon the death of Ram Rajah 
in 1777, and the appointment, under the 
name of Shao Maharaj, of a distant rela- 
tive, adopted as his son, and heir to his 
gilded captivity by the deceased prince. 
The effort proved fruitless, for Moodajee 
retained a lively recollection of kindness 
received from the grandfather of the infant 
peishwa, and despite the promptings of am- 
bition, was reluctant to interfere with the 
power of that family. These kindly feel- 
ings, one of the Hindoo guardians of the ’ 
child (either Nana Furnavees or Sukaram 
Bappoo) had taken pains to cherish, by | 
placing his infant charge in the arms of 
young Raghoo, the son of Moodajee, and 
styling him the protector of the peishwa. 
Hastings himself remarks that acts of this 
description establish in the minds of the 
Mahrattas obligations of the most solemn 
kind,’’ and afford evidence of a generous 
principle, so little known in our political 
system.” j| The powerful minister, Nana 
Furnavees, was, however, actuated by less 
generous principles, his chief object being 
to use the little peishwa as au instrument 
for his own aggrandisement and that of his 
family, to whom he designed to transmit 
his paramount authority over the puppet 
minister of a puppet rajah. These designs 
were not likely to escape the notice of 
his colleagues in office, an^ dissensions 
arose, of which Sindia took full advantage 


* Sindia loudly extolled the conduct of the rear- 
ward, which he compared “ to a red wall, no sooner 
, eat down than it was built up awin.” — (Duff.) 

; j t A petty Mogul nabob held Broach, in subordi- 
i I nation to the Mahrattas until 1772, when it was 
: I captured by a British force under General Wedder- 
1 burne, who was killed in the a^iault. 

I I 


t The hostages were, nevertheless, generously re- 
leased by Sindia, who did not even demand the parple 
of Lieutenant Stewart not to fight against him, but, 
on the contrary, said — “ Resume your place in the 
array; your sword is your subsistence.”— (Wilks.) 

§ Duff’s Mahrattas^ ii., 379. 

11 Life of Heutinge^ ii., 361. 
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for the establishment and increase of his 
own power, by interfering as much as pos- 
sible in the garb of a mediator* Under 
the pressure of external hostilities, internal 
disputes invariably gave way to co-operation 
for mutual defence ; and such was the imme- 
diate effect produced by the repudiation by 
the governor- general of the Convention of 
Wurgaum, which he declared invalid, inas- 
much as the English committee had far 
exceeded the powers vested in them. This 
was actually the case ; and Mr. Farmer had 
informed Sindia that they had no power to 
enter on any treaty without the sanction of 
the supreme government. The Mahratta 
chief treated this excuse as a mere pretence 
to avoid giving an inconvenient pledge, and 
scornfully asked, if their authority was so 
limited, by whose order they had ventured 
to break the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton? The question was unanswerable; 
the danger imminent; and Mr. Carnac, 
consoling himself with the idea that if, after 
what had passed, the Mahrattas were duped, 
the fault was their own, dispatched a pleni- 
potentiary to the camp of Sindia for the 
avowed purpose of concluding a treaty, 
which he confirmed by every outward mark 
of good faith, under a mental reservation 
of the invalidity of the whole transaction. 

On their return to Bombay, Mr. Carnac, 
Colonel Egerton, and Colonel Cockburn (a 
brave and steady soldier, but totally unfit 
for so arduous a command), were dismissed 
the service, and the recall of Colonel Leslie 
was only prevented by his death of fever. 
The oflence of the latter officer was the 

* Sukaram Bnppoo, the chief rival of Nana Fur- 
navees, at length became his victim, and was secretly 
removed from one fortress to another, till he perished 
miserably under boddy suffering created rather by 
the effects of unwholesome food and harsh treat- 
ment, than the slight infirmities of' a green old 
age. Among his various prisons was that of Pertab- 
gurh, on the western side of which lay an abyss 
formed by 4,000 feet of rugged rock.' From the 
eastern side the spot was plainly visible where his 
Brahmin ancestor, 120 years before, won over by 
Sevajee, swore the treacherous, midnight oath to 
deliver up his master, Afzool Khan, to planned 
assassination. — (Duffs Mahrattas^ ii., 396.) 

t This little principality, situated on the north- 
eastern bank of the Serbudda, was formed by the 
usurpations of Dost Mohammed, an Afghan in the 
service of Aurungzebe. During the troubles that 
succeeded the death of the emperor, he assumed the 
title of nawab {anglicS nabob), and rallied round him 
bands of adherents whom he had invited from Ben- 
gal, His successors contrived to extend their sway, 
and, what was more difficult, to gain the .good-will of 
the intractable Gonds, or people of Qondwarra, the 
inhabitants of the southern portion of the Bhopal 


slowness of his march from Bengal, and his 
mistaken policy in allowing some Rajpoot 
allies of the Mahrattas to engage him in 
petty hostilities, and hinder the accomplish- 
ment of his main object — namely, speedy 
arrival at the seat of war. General God- 
dard was chosen by Hastings for the com- 
mand, and his progress was altogether as 
speedy and fortunate as that of his predeces- 
sor had been slow and unsatisfactory. After 
receiving great kindness, bestowed under 
circumstances of much doubt and difficulty 
by the Afghan ruler of Bhopal, t Goddard 
marched boldly on, manifested his good 
sense by cordial co-operation with the 
Bombay government, carried out their plan 
of attacking Guzerat (notwithstanding the 
almost independent authority with which 
he was invested), and having, by extra- 
ordinary expedition, avoided the snares laid 
to interrupt his progress, crossed the Taptec 
on the 1st of January, 1780, and before 
the end of the month, carried by storm 
Ahmedabad, the great but decayed capital 
of the province. The famous fortress of 
Gwalior| was captured on the night of the 
3rd of August, by a force of 2,400 men, 
sent direct from Bengal by Hastings; and 
the year terminated with the conquest of 
Basseiu by Goddard. But these successes 
were counterbalanced by disasters in other 
quarters, which rendered the English anxious 
to conclude a speedy peace with the Mah- 
rattas on almost any terms. The aspect of | 
affairs was indeed alarming; for, at this 
period, Hy der Ali and the Nizam had merged, 
for the moment, their mutual animosities, 

territory, chiefly through the instrumentality of an 
able Hindoo minister, Bejee Kara, and a lady of re- 
markable ability, who for more than half a century 
greatly influenced, if she did not control, the coun- 
cils of the principality, under the name of Mahjee 
Sahiba, the “ lady-mother,” an appellation descriptive 
of her benevolent character only, for she was child- 
less. Hindoos and Mohammedans agree in cherish- 
ing the memory of this beloved princess, and vie 
with one another in citing anecdotes illustrative of 
her judgment and integrity. She attained the age 
of eighty. — (Major Hough’s Bhopal Principality.) 

X Gwalior, the famous state-prison of Akber and 
Aurungzebe, had, upon the dismemberment of the 
Delhi empire, fallen into the hands of a Jat chief, 
known as the rana of Gohud. It was taken by 
Sindia in 1779, and captured, in turn, by the British 
troops under Major ropham, the scarped rock on 
which the citadel stood being ascended at daybreak 
by means of wooden ladders. Hastings had formed 
a very exaggerated idea of the power of the rana of 
Gohud, to whom he restored the fortress; but on 
discovering his mistake, he changed his policy^ 
and sanctioned its recovery by Sindia, in 1784 — con- 
duct which formed an article in his impeachment. 
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and confederated with their sworn foes, the 
Poona ministers, for the express purpose 
of expelling the English and the nabob 
Mohammed Ali from the Carnatic. The 
causes which led to this alarming coalition 
of Hindoo and Mussulman powers, are 
closely interwoven with the history of the— 
Madras Presidency from 1769 to 1780. 
— The principles which guided the counsels 
of this government were so avowedly bad, 
that their ruinous consequences seem to 
have been the natural fruit of the tree they 
planted. In 1772, the presidency made 
war upon the poligars or chiefs of certain 
adjacent districts called the Marawars, not 
that they had any quarrel with them, but 
simply because the tyrannical nabob had 
“made them his enemies, and therefore, 
the Madras councillors add, “it is necessary 
they should be reduced. It is necessary, 
or it is good policy they should. We do 
I not say it is altogether just, for justice and 
1 good policy are not often related. Hosti- 
lities were commenced on the aboye not 
“altogether ju8t“ grounds, and they were 
carried on, to adopt the same smooth-tongued 
i phraseology, in a not altogether merciful 
I manner. The poligar of the greater Mara- 
I war (a boy of twelve years of age), was 
I taken at the capture of his capital of Ram- 
I nadaporam, in April, 1772, after brave but 
unskilful resistance on the part of its native 
j defendants (the tribe called Colerics by 
I Orme.) The poligar of the lesser Marawar 
! was slain after a treaty of peace had been 
; actually concluded, owing to a misunder- 
I standing between the English commander 
j and the son of the nabob, Omdut-al-Omrah. 

I The peasantry, as usual, remained passive 
! during the siege of the various forts : they 
I expected to be little affected by the change 
i of one despot for another; but the grinding 
j exactions of the new conqueror, which are 
I said to have surpassed even those of Ilyder 
j Ali in the amount of misery inflicted, soon 
1 convinced them of their error ; and on being 
turned out of their lands, many took up 
arms in sheer despair — the inverted plough 

• Pari. Papers, quoted by Mill, ir., 100. 

t Mill’s Inditti iv., 103. 

X Col, Wilks describes the sway of Hyder as one 
succession of experiments as to how far extortion 
could be practised on the farmer without diminish- 
ing cultivation. When his subjects claimed justice 
at his hands, he punished the offenders by a heavy 
fine, but pocketea the money himself, declaring that 
this appropriation was, by restraining oppression, 
nearly as good for the people, and a ^eat deal better 
for the sovereign. Nevertheless, Wilks states that 


being the general symbol of revolt. The 
English officer. Colonel Bonjour, who had 
been ordered to superintend the settlement 
of the country in the manner desired by Mo- 
hammed Ali, remonstrated forcibly against 
an object which, being in itself oppressive to 
the last degree, would require for its accom- 
plishment “ extremities of a most shocking 
nature.^^t instance, the impossibility of 
seizing the armed and watchful foe, must, 
he said, be met by such reprisals as the 
complete destruction of the villages to which 
they belonged, the massacre of every man 
in them, and the imprisonment (probably 
to end in slavery) of the women and children ; 
with other “severe examples of that kind.^’f 
Colonel Bonjour received an answer very 
similar to that given by Hastings to Colonel 
Champion in the case of the Rohillas, to 
the effect, that these things were the natu- 
ral consequences of war, and that the worthy 
Mohammed Ali must not be affronted by 
impertinent interference. In fact, the ma- 
jority of the Madras council, at this period, 
were the nabob^s very humble and obedient 
servants, although some trouble was taken 
to conceal the fact from their “ honourable 
masters^^ in Leadeuhall- street. Subser- 
viency of so manifestly degrading a cha- 
racter, could scarcely be the result of any 
but the most unworthy motives ; and the 
simple truth appears to have been, that the 
leading English councillors entered upon 
the extension of the power of the Moham- 
medan nabob of A root, as a particularly 
safe and promising speculation, since if 
their efforts succeeded, great part of the 
profit would be their o\yn; and in the event 
of failure, the expenses must be borne by 
the company. So early as 1769, three 
members of council held a large assignment 
of territorial revenue, which the Court of 
Directors subsequently discovered; and many 
official and private persons received from 
the nabob, bonds for the repayment of 
money lent and not lent, the true conside- 
ration given or promised being of a descrip- 
tion which neither party cared to specify. 

the misrule of Mohammed AH “ left at an humble 
distance all the oppression that had ever been prac- 
tised under the iron government of Hyder." — (i/y- 
$oor, ii., 103.) Swartz corroborates this statement 
by his remarks on the regularity and dispatch with 
which the government of Mysoor was conducted. 
** Hyder’s economical rule is to repair all damages 
without losing an instant, whereby all is kept in 
good condition, and with little expense. The Euro- 
peans in the Carnatic leave everything to go to; 
ruin.”— (Jrfem, p. 672.) 
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When Englishmen of a certain rank ** could 
make open and undisguised offers of their 
services to become directors of the E.I.Cy./’* 
and even stoop to occupy seats in the Bri- 
tish parliament purchased with his funds, 
avowedly for the promotion of his interests, 
little cause for surprise remains that Anglo- 
Indian functionaries, placed for the time 
beyond the reach of that public opinion 
which with so many men stands in the 
stead of conscience, should, by degrees, 
lose all sense of shame, and scarcely take 
ordinary pains to conceal their venality. 
Even had they been more on their guard, 
the conduct of Mohammed Ali could scarcely 
have failed to provoke recriminations calcu- 
lated to expose the whole nefarious system. 
Ilis love of money, though it fell far short 
of his thirst for power, was still excessive : 
he never willingly parted with gold, but 
accumulated large hoards, giving bonds to 
his real and pretended creditors, until they 
themselves became alarmed at the enormous 
amount of private debts with which the 
revenues of Arcot were saddled. Mean- 
while, the legitimate expenditure of govern- 
ment was narrowed within the smallest 
possible limits; the troops, as usual, were 
in arrears of pay, and the promises made 
to the E. I. Cy. remained unfulfilled. The 
booty obtained by the seizure of the Ma- 
rawars had only served to whet the appetite 
of Mohammed Ali and the party of whom 
he was at once the tempter and the dupe. 
There was a neighbouring state better worth 
attacking — that of Tanjore, a Mahratta 
principality against which the nabob of 
Arcot had no shadow of claim, except that 
of having, by dint of superior strength, ex- 
acted from thence an occasional subsidy. 
Its late ruler, Pertap Sing, had, it is said, 
more than once purchased the mediation of 
the leading English officials by borrow- 
ing from them large sums of money at 
exorbitant interest ; but his son and succes- 
sor, Tuljajee, forsaking this shrewd policy, 
applied to the Dutch at Negapatara, and the 
Danes at Tranquebar, for the means where- 
with to pay a heavy sura which he had been 
compelled to guarantee to the Arcot autho- 
rities as the price of peace, so late as 1771. 

• Vide Wilks’ Jfysoor, ii., 213; and Burke’s ad- 
mirable speech on the Carnatic debts, in which he 
affirmed that the nabob of Arcot had returned eight 
members to one British parliament. ^ | 

t Lord Pigot went out as a writer to Madras in | 
1736; was promoted to the government. in 1754 j 
went hopie, in I763f with an immense fortune; ana 
successively obtained the rank of a baronet and of 


Some small portion of this agreement re- ! 
mained unfulfilled, and it served to afford | 
a sufficient pretext for the invasion of Tan- 
jore. In fact, such a formality could only 
be necessary for the sake of preserving ap- 
pearances with the company and the British 
public. George III. had, it was well known, 
been prepared, by wilful perversions of the 
truth, to take a generous and manly, but 
wholly mistaken and prejudiced view of all 
matters regarding Mohammed Ali, whom 
he had been induced to regard as an in- 
dependent sovereign of high principle and 
ability, whose plans the English were, in 
gratitude and duty, bound to further to the 
uttermost. Existing disputes between the 
governments of Poona, Guzerat, and Berar, 
prevented the chiefs of the Mahratta confede- 
ration interfering to protect the rajah ; there- 
fore, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
hostile proceedings were commenced, and 
ground broken before Tanjore on the 20th 
of August; on the 6th of September a 
breach was effected ; and on the following 
day, during the intense heat of noon, while 
the garrison were for the most part at rest, 
in expectation of an evening attack, the 
English troops were, with the least pos- 
sible noise, marshalled for the assault. The 
stratagem was entirely successful ; the fort 
was captured almost M'ithout loss, and the 
rajah and his family fell into the hands of 
Mohammed Ali, by whom his dominions 
were formally occupied. The indignation 
of the company was naturally roused by a 
procedure which lacked even the thread- 
bare excuse of zeal for their service. Orders 
were issued (though somewhat tardily, owing 
to the disturbed state of affairs at home) for 
the restoration of the rajah of Tanjore; 
and Lord Pigot, f his proved friend, was 
sent out as governor, in 1775, for their en- 
forcement. This act of justice was not car- 
ried through in a purely disinterested man- 
ner, for stipulations were made for the main- 
tenance of an English garrison within the 
citadel, and the payment of tribute to the 
nabob. The latter clause failed to reconcile 
^NTohamracd Ali to the surrender of Tanjore : 
he even formed a plan for its forcible de- 
tention, J which was forestalled by the prompt 

an Irish peer. A treaty with the rajah of Tanjore, in 
1762, was one of his favourite measures, and he felt 
naturally annoyed by its shameless violation. 

I Vide Wilks’ Mysoor^ ii., 226. Mohammed Ali 
had secretly ordered a large amount of military 
stores from the Danish authorities at Tranque- 
bar, but they arrived too late for the purpose de- 
signed. The Danes had no great reason to rejoice 
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and decisive measures of Lord Pigot, ivho 
proceeded in person, in the spring of 1776, 

I to ^.instate Tuljajee in his former dignity. 
The council took advantage of his absence 
to consider the delicate question of the pecu- 
niary claims of individuals, especially those 
of Mr. Paul Benfield. The case of this in- 
dividual may serve to illustrate the character 
of the nabob^s debts, the majority of which 
were similar in kind, though less in degree, 
in proportion to the opportunities, audacity, 

I and cunning of the parties concerned. Mr. 

: Benfield was a junior servant of the com- 
! panv, with a salary of a few hundred pounds 
] 1 a-year, which, as all old Indians know, could 
I leave little margin for extravagance; uever- 
tlieless, this clever adventurer, having in 
his own scheming brain a talent for money- 
making scarcely inferior to that vested in 
the fairy purse of Fortunntus, contrived 
not only to support a splendid establishment 
and equipages, unrivalled at Madras even 
in those days of luxury and ostentation, but 
also to obtain certain assignments on the 
revenues of Tanjore, and on the growing 
crops of that principality, to the enormous 
extent of £234,000, in return for £162,000 
ostensibly lent to the nabob of Arcot, and 
£72,000 to individuals in Tanjore. Such 
was the leader of the party arrayed on the 
side of Mohammed Ali, who had actually 
I signed bonds to the amount of nearly a 
{ million and a-half sterling, backed by as- 
signments on the revenues of Tanjore; and 
, the very nature of these claims caused 
them to be urged with peculiar acrimony 
j and violence. In Calcutta, the character 
[ of the majority by whom Hastings was at 
j this very time so fiercely opposed, was wholly 
; different to that with which Pigot had to 
j struggle. Clavering, Monson, and Francis 
I i might be reproached with party spirit, but in 
I I all pecuniary matters their reputation was 
I I unblemished, and their public proceedings 
I I were, consequently, free from the baneful 

I j in the transaction, for Hyder made them pay a fine 
j of £14,000 sterling for furnishing his inveterate foe 
i with warlike weapons ; and Mohammed Ali, despite 
his desire to keep the affair quiet, liquidated but a 
I email portion of the stipulated price. The whole 
I matter came to light in 1801, when the E. I. Cy. took 
possession of the Carnatic, and on the production of 
the secret correspondence with the nabob, paid the 
Danish Cy. a balance of £42,304.— -(Wilks, li., 10.) 

I • The scale on which briber)' was carried on, may 
be conjectured from the fact, that Admiral Pigot 
; declared in the House of Commons, in 1778, that his 
I brother, the late governor, had been offered a bribe, 
j amounting to £600,000 sterling, only to defer for a 
, time the reinstatement of the rajah of Tanjore. 


and narrowing influence of self-interest. 
At Madras the case was wholly different; 
the majority consisted of men of deeply 
corrupt character, who, in return for accu- 
sations of venality in abetting the aggressions 
of the nabob, reciprocated the charge against 
all the upholders of the rajah, from the 
governor downwards.* The previous career 
of Lord Pigot did not facilitate the per- 
formance of the invidious task he had under- 
taken. Like Clive, he had formerly accumu- 
lated an immense fortune by questionable 
means, and had returned to root up abuses 
wliich, at an earlier stage, might have been 
nipped in the bud. Even his present visit to 
Tanjore, and the part played by him in the 
struggle for the appointment of a resident 
at that government, was far from being 
free from all suspicion of private ends and 
interests, either as regarded himself or his 
immediate retainers. But, however alike in 
their views and motives, the positions of Clive 
and Pigot were very different. The latter, 
instead of possessing supreme authority, was 
subordinate to a governor-general by no 
means inclined to afford cordial support to 
any reformatory measures, save of his own 
introduction ; and Lord Pigot, trusting too 
much in his own strength, by a haughty 
and violent line of conduct,! soon brought 
matters to a crisis he was unprepared to 
meet. The imprisonment of Sir Robert 
Fletcher, with the attempted suspension of 
two of the leading members of council, was 
retaliated by bis own arrest, performed in 
a very unsoldier-like style by the temporary 
commander-in-chief of the army. Colonel 
Stuart, with the aid of a coachman in the 
pay of Mr. Paul Benfield. J Having thus 
unceremoniously disposed of their chief, the 
majority proceeded to enact a series of legal, 
or rather illegal forms, and assumed the 
whole power of government. § They did not 
long enjoy their triumph ; for the home 
authorities, astonished and alarmed by such 

f Swartz, commenting on the proceedings of which 
he was an eye-w'itness, remarks “ Probably his in- 
tentions were laudable, but he began not with God.” 

X Col. Stuart was on terms of close intimacy with 
Lord Pigot; had breakfasted and dined with him on 
the day of the arrest, and was ostensibly on the way 
to sup with him, when the carriage of the governor, 
in which they were both seated, was, by the appoint- 
ment of the colonel himself, surrounded and stopped 
by the troop8.~(Mill, iv., i;34.) The governor was 
dragged out, made a prisoner, and thrust into Ben- 
field’s chaise . — ( Vide Abstract of 'J’rial of StraUon, 
Brooke,Floyer, and Mackay. Murray ; London, 1780.) 

§ Hastings “ persuaded his colleagues to acquiesce 
in the new arrangements.” — {Life, ii., 106.) 
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strange excesses, recalled both the de- 
posed governor and his opponents, that the 
whole matter might be brought to light. 
Before these orders reached India, Lord 
j Pigot had sunk under the combined effects 
I of mental suffering and imprisonment for 
I nine months in an ungenial climate. Ilis 
death terrified all parties into a compro- 
mise. The chief civil servants concerned 
in the affair returned to England ; the four 
I members of council paid the to them very 
trifling fine of £1,000 each, and the su- 
bordinates crept back into the service. 
Colonel Stuart was tried by a court-martial, 
and, unhappily for the company, acquitted. 

The new governor. Sir Tliomas Rumbold, 
reached Madras in 1778, and applied himself, 
with much energy, to the improvement of liis 
private fortune. The council cheerfully fol- 
lowed so pleasant an example ; and unwonted 
tranquillity prevailed within the presidency, 
the predominant feature being wilful blind- 
ness to the storm gathering w ithout. Yet even 
Mohammed Ali beheld with alarm that the 
utterly inconsistent, hesitating, yet grasping 
policy long persisted in, was about to issue 
: in the conjoined hostilities of Ilyder Ali, 
the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, to each of 
whom distinct occasions for quarrel had been 
given j and to these dangers the fear of 
French invasion, owing to the outbreak of 
European war, was added. Ilyder Ali, their 
most formidable foe, had been made such by 
their own misdoings. He had earnestly de- 

• Hyder entered Coorg in 1773. The rajah (Di- 
vaia) fled, and was afterwards captured; but the 
people hastily assembled on a w'oody hill, which was 
immediatelv surrounded by the enemy, Seating 
himself with much state, Hyder proclaimed a reward 
of five rupees for each head that should be brought 
to him. After receiving about 700, two were de- 

{ ) 08 ited on the heap of such singular beauty, that, 
ooking earnestly at them, he ordered the decapita- 
tion to cease. The remaining Coorgs were not, how- 
ever, disposed to submit tamely to the usurper 
notwithstanding the tribute paid to the finely-formed 
heads of their murdered countrymen; and when he 
proceeded to raise the assessment on produce from 
the ancient tenth to a sixth, they rose as one man, but 
w'ere again reduced to submisssion by a sweeping mas- 
sacre of nearly every individual of note. — (Wilks.) 

f Gooty is almost impregnable under ordinary 
circumstances; but the number of refugees from the 
town, and the quantities of cattle driven into the 
citadel, had exhausted the reservoirs of water; and 
Morari Rao, after above three months’ siege, was re- 
luctantly compelled to treat for peace, which Hyder 
guaranteed on condition of receiving eight lacs of 
rupees in coin, or that amount in jew’els, immediately, 
and a hostage for the subsequent payment of four 
more. The hostage, a brave but inexperienced 
outh, won by the praise bestowed on his chief and 
iraself by ine conqueror, imprudently boasted that 


sired to keep the Mahrattas at bay by means 
of an alliance with the English, whose enmity 
he dreaded, fearing, above all things, the 
unseen resources of the E. I. Cy. The 
Madras government temporised with him 
for years, and he bore all manner of neglects 
and slights, waiting, in sullen silence, an 
opportunity of revenge. After the death 
of Madhoo Rao, he regained his previous 
conquests, and largely increased them. The 
little principality of Coorg,* and Gooty, 
the eagle’s nest of Morari Rao, fell succes- 
sively: the first, before a sudden invasion, 
most barbarously carried through ; the other 
under peculiar circumstances of treachery. f 
The Mahratta chieftain soon perished under 
the influence of the insalubrious climate of 
a hill-fort, called Cabal Droog, aggravated 
by food of so unwholesome a character as to 
be almost poisonous. His family, being sub- 
jected only to the first of these evils, survived 
him fifteen years, and then perished in a gene- 
ral massacre of prisoners, ordered by Tippoo, 
in 1701. 

At the close of the year 1770, Hyder con- 
templated with delight the fertile baiiks of the 
Kistna, newly become the nortlieni boundary 
of the empire he liad erected; but still 
unsatisfied with its extent (as he would pro- 
bably have been bad it comprised all In- 
dia), he proceeded in person to besiege the 
fortress of Chittledroog,| which, amid the 
chances and changes of i)revious years, had 
fallen into the hands of a brave Hindoo ! 

nothing short of being reduced to three days' water 
would have induced Morari Kao to capitulate. 
H\der fortliwith resumed the blockade, which he 
maintained until the garrison, in an agony of thirst, 
consented to an unconditional surrender, and then 
such as escaped with life and liberty were. robbed 
of every other possession ; even the women being 
despoiled of their accustomed ornaments, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the perfidious invader. 

I The second siege of Chittledroog lasted three 
months, and was attended with immense loss of life. 
The garrison believed the place invested with super- 
natural strength ns the site of a famous temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Cali, so long as her riles were 
duly performed. Unlike Hindoo deities in general. 
Call was supposed to delight in blood, and conse- 
quently her worshippers, despite the rashness of such 
a proceeding, regularly sallied forth, after performing 
their devotions, on every successive Monday morn- 
ing during three months; and notwithstanding the 
warning to the besiegers, given by the loud blast of a 
horn as the signal for the outburst, and the fore- 
knowledge of all except the exact point of attack, 
the Beders never once returned without carrying off 
the specific number of heads to be offered to their 
tutelary deity, upon whose shrine about 2,000 of 
these bloody trophies were found ranged in small 
pyramids alter the fall of the place.— (Colonel Wilks’ 
History of My^oor, ii., 182.) 
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poligar or chief. The native garrison de- 
fended the place with the fearless zeal of fana- 
ticism, but were betrayed by a corps of Mo- 
hammedan mercenaries, whom Hyder found 
means to corrupt through the medium of 
their spiritual instructor, a hermit of reputed 
sanctity, who resided unmolested on the 
plain below, near the hostile encampment. 
The natives of the surrounding territory 
(chiefly of the Beder tribe) had manifested 
unconquerable attachment to the fallen chief. 
In vain Hyder had seized all the visible 
property, and consumed all the provisions on 
which his practised pilferers could lay hands ; 
neither these measures, nor the infliction 
of the most cruel punishments on every 
person engaged in the conveyance of sup- 
plies to the besieged, could deter men, women, 
and even children from sacrificing their lives, 
in continued succession, in the attempt to 
support the garrison. Hyder at length de- 
termined to sweep off the whole remainder 
of the population, whose fidelity to their be- 
sieged countrymen had alone prevented their 
following the general example of flight to the 
woods, or other provinces. About 20,000 
were carried away to populate the island of 
Seringapatam ; and from the boys of a cer- j 
tain age, Hyder formed a regular military 
ej^tablishment of captive converts, in imita- 
tion of the Turkish janissaries (new soldiers.) 
These regiments, under the name of the 
‘‘ Chelah^^* battalions, were extensively em- 
ployed by Tippoo Sultan. The reduction 
of the small Patan state of Kurpa and ; 
several minor places, next engaged the at- i 
tention of the Mysoorean. One of these 
expeditions nearly cost him his life, by 
rousing the vengeance of a party of Afghan 
captives, who having overpowered their 
guards in the dead of night, rushed to his 
tent, and the foremost having succeeded in 
effecting an entrance, aimed a deadly blow 
at the rich coverlid which wrapped what he 
took to be the body of the sleeping despot. 
But Hyder himself had escaped to the protec- 
tion of the nearest corps. On first hearing the 
uproar he guessed its cause; for it was a por- 
tion of his earthly punishment that, sleeping 
or waking, the dagger of the assassin was never 
absent from his thoughts. Despite the bur- 
den of advancing years, his mental and 
physical energies were wholly unimpaired. 

• Chelah was a softened name for slave ; first em- 
ployed by Akber, who disliked the harsh term, 
out not the odious thing denoted. Slavery has, 
however, habitually assumed a milder form in the 
Bast than the West Indies, under Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan, than under Christian masters ; and the 
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Springing from his couch, he performed the 
favourite feat of the nursery hero. Jack the 
Giant-killer, by stealthily laying his long 
pillow in the place of his own body. Then 
cutting a passage through the side of the 
tent, he effected a safe and unsuspected re- 
treat. The wretched Afghans were slain or 
disarmed ; those taken alive were reserved 
for various cruel deaths, such as having their 
hands and feet struck off, or being dragged 
round the camp tied to the feet of elephants, 
until, and even long after, life had left their 
mangled bodies. 

Such was the barbarous character of the 
foe whom the English had so long braved 
with impunity, that, from the sheer force of 
habit, they continued to treat him with con- 
temptuous superiority, even after the unpro- 
mising state of their own affairs, in various 
quarters, rendered it obviously advisable to 
adopt a conciliatory policy. The renewal of 
European war, would, it was probable, prove 
the signal for an attempt, on the part of the 
French, to regain their lost possessions in 
India, by the co-operation of some of the 
more powerful native states. It was notorious 
that St. Lubin and other adventurers, bad es-f 
sayed to ingratiate tlie^mselves as representa- 
tives of their nation, with the Mahrattas and 
also with Hyder. But, both these powers 
were bent on avoiding , any intimate con- 
nexion with European states, whose tendency 
to become supreme they justly dreaded, 

! though they were ever desirous to purchase, 
at a high rate, the services of foreigners to 
discipline their troops. Hyder especially 
dreaded the effect of French influence, and 
would certainly have had no dealings with 
that government, save as a counterpoise to 
the English and Mohammed Ali, whom 
he cordially detested. Affairs were in a very 
precarious condition, when intelligence ol 
the renewal of war in Europe reached Ben- 
gal (July, 1778); and, though somewhat 
premature in character, Hastings thought 
the information sufficiently authentic to 
warrant the immediate seizure of the whole 
of the French settlements before reinforce- 
ments should arrive from England, or time 
be,, given for the adoption of any concerted 
plan of defence. Chandernagore, with the 
factories at Masulipatam and Karical, sur- 
rendered without resistance. Pondicherry 
bondsmeo of the palace, even beneath the sway b. 
Hyder, had so much the air of “children of the house,” 
that the good missionary, Swartz, praises the care 
evinced for orphans, in total ignorance that Hyder's 
protection had been purcljased by the severance of 
every natural tie of family, country, and creed. 
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was captured after a combined attack by sea 
and land. The French squadron, under M. 
Tronj oily, was worsted by the English admiral 
Sir Edward Vernon, and quitted the coast 
by night ; but the garrison, under M. Belle- 
combe, held out bravely, and availed them- 
selves of every advantage derivable from the 
strong defences, which had been restored 
since their destruction in the course of the 
last war, A breach having been effected, 
and a combined assault planned by the 
troops under Sir Hector Munro, in con- 
junction with the marines and seamen, fur- 
ther resistance became hopeless; the place 
capitulated, and its fortifications were 
razed to the ground. The fortress and 
port of Mah^ alone remained to the 
French. The territory in which they were 
situated (on the Malabar coast), beside 
being included in the recent conquests of 
Hyder, was the depot for the military stores 
which he obtained from the Mauritius ; he 
was therefore extremely anxious for its re- 
tention by its French possessors, and dis- 
patched a vakeel (ambassador or envoy) to 
Madras, threatening the invasion of Arcot 
in the event of any hostile attempt on Mahe. 
The fortress was nevertheless besieged and 
taken in March, 1779, although the colours 
of Mysoor were hoisted on the walls with 
those of ‘the Frencli, and its troops assisted 
in the defence. The presidency were not 
without misgivings regarding the hazard 
incurred by these multiplied provocations, 
and Sir Thomas Rurabold made an effort 
to discover the intentions of Hyder, by dis- 
patching to his court the missionary Swartz, 
the only ambassador he would consent to 
receive. “ Send me the Christian, said 
Hyder; he will not deceive me.^^* The 
reward of the envoy was to be some bricks 

* Swartz had exerted his great personal influence 
very successfully for the peaceful and equitable set- 
lleinent of Tanjore. Hyder had probably heard 
much in his favour ; and his own opinion, formed from 
subsequent observation, was forcibly shown by the 
order issued in the Carnatic war, “to permit the 
venerable Father Swartz to pass unmolested and 
show him respect and kindness, for he is a holy 
man, and means no harm to my government.” 

t Private resources Swartz had none ; little help 
could be expected from the Europeans of Madras, 
wlu), he says sorrowfully, could contribute 10,000 
pagodaa for a playhouse, “but to build a pray- 
bouse people had no money.” The immorality of 
nominal Christians, he considered the most serious 
obstacle to the conversion of the heathen ; especially 
in the case of the rajah of Tanjore. — (Wnlks, ii., 560.) 

I Perhap3 two more opposite characters never en- 
gaged in familiar converse than when the vindictive, 
ambitious, and merciless Hyder sat and talked with the 


and mortar, to build a church, from the 
stores at Tanjore.f These had been already 
promised for service rendered to govern- 
ment in his capacity of a linguist, but 
withheld from time to time. Hyder, who 
had ever been distinguished by discrimi- 
nation of character, fully appreciated the 
singleraincledness and unaffected piety of 
his visitor, with whom he held frequent in- 
tercourse, J and suffered him to convey reli- 
gious instruction to the European soldiers 
in his service, and to hold unrestricted com- 
rannication, not only with them, but also 
with the native troops, through the medium 
of the Persian, Taraul, Mahratta, and Hin- 
doostanee languages. Swartz refused to 
accept any gift from Hyder, even for his 
church, and on taking leave, stated with 
earnestness, that a desire for the prevention 
of war was the sole motive that had induced 
him to undertake a political mission, which, 
under the circumstances, he considered as 
in nowise derogatory to the office of a 
minister of God, who is a God of peace. 
'‘Very well, very well,’' said Hyder; “if 
the English offer me the hand of peace and 
concord, I shall not withdraw mine.” 

Swartz returned to Madras and related 
the verbal assurance, which qualified the 
writijen communication of which he was 
the hearer, wherein the various grievances 
sustained by the JMysoorean state, as well as 
by Hyder personally, from the time of the 
breach of faith regarding Trichinopoly in 
1 754, down to the recent offence of attempt- 
ing to inarch an army, without even asking 
his sanction, through his recently acquired 
territory of Cudapah to that of Bassalut 
Jung at Adoni, were enumerated; with the 
ominous conclusion — “ I have not yet taken 
revenge; it is no matter.” 

gentle, self-denying, peace-loving missionary, in one 
of the stately halls of the palace of Seringapatam, 
overlooking gardens adorned with fountains, cypress 
groves, trees grafted so ns to bear two kinds of fruit, 
and every refinement that luxury could suggest. 
Hyder appears to have made no attempt to disguise 
his barbarous system of administration ; for Swartz j 
speaks with horror of the dreadful tortures inflicted 
on the collectors of revenue if they failed, under any 
circumstances, to collect the stated revenue. “ Al- 
though Hyder sometimes rewards his servants, yet 
the principal motive is fear. I'wo hundred people, 
with whips, stand always ready to use them. Not a 
day passes on which numbers are not flogged. 
Hyder applies the same cat to till transgressors 
alike, — gentlemen, horsekeepers, tax-gatherers, and 
his own sons but they are not dismissed, but con- 
tinued in office; for Hyder, adds Swartz, “seems to 
think that almost all people who seek to enrich 
I themselves are void of all principles of honour.”' 
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The authorities, immersed in the deadly 
stupor of indolence and venality, conducted 
themselves as if wholly indifferent to the 
threat thus significantly conveyed. Swartz 
found that he had been a mere tool, and 
that Hyder had appreciated more justly 
than himself the selfish duplicity of Sir 
Thomas Kumbold and his colleagues. Still 
persevering in the insulting affectation of 
I a desire to preserve amity, they actually 
sent to the magnificent court of Mysoor — 
to a sovereign enriched with the spoil of 
j principalities and provinces — a private per- 
i son of no note as ambassador (Mr. Gray), 
bearing with him an ill-made English saddle 
' (hogskin to a Mussulman !) and a rifle which 
loaded at the breech. The presents were 
declined as unworthy the giver or intended 
receiver ; neither would Hyder grant a pri- 
vate audience to the envoy ; but on learning, 
through one of his nobles, the desire of the 
, presidency to form an alliance with him, he 
I sent word that he had at one period ear- 
i nestly and repeatedly solicited it without 
effect, but was now strong enough to stand 
I alone. 

I The most alarming part of this defiant 
I message is said to have been withheld by 
I Sir Thomas Eumbold,* whose policy was 
at the time directed to carrying off an 
I immense fortune safe to England. Taking 
leave of the council, he congratulated them 
on the prospect of peace at a moment when 
every nerve ought to have been strained to 
prepare for defence against invasion, and 
took his departure in time to avoid the 
receipt of the recall then on its way to 
India.f Among the political errors urged 
against him was the offence given to Nizam 
Ali, by compelling his brother and subject, 
Bassalut Jung, to make over the Guntoor 
(lircar to the company in 1779, instead 
of suffering him to enjoy it for life, as 
agreed upon by the treaty of 1768; and 
then using this extorted concession as a 
means of gratifying the cupidity of Mo- 
hammed Ali, to whom this fine district was 
to be let in farm. Both the London direc- 
tors and the Bengal authorities strove to 
assuage the anger of the Nizam at conduct 
, which he was both able and willing to resent ; 
i but the Madras officials persisted in jukify- 
I ing their conduct in this respect, and also 

i * Vide Captain James Munro’s Coromandel Coasts 
p. 130. Dr. Hoodie’s MSS., in library of E. I. Cy. 

' t A criminal prosecution was commenced against 
I him in 1782, in the House of Commons, but ad- 
j journed from time to time, and eventuafiy dropped. 


in endeavouring to repudiate the arrears of 
pesheush, or tribute, due for the other Circars, 
as warranted by their pecuniary necessities^ 
and far less faulty in principle, than th« 
breach of faith committed in withholding 
the tribute pledged to the emperor as a first 
charge upon the revenues of Bengal. 

Hyder Ali had spies everywhere. He 
was perfectly aware of the ill-feeling exist- 
ing between the controlling and subordinate 
governments, and made no secret of the hos- 
tile intentions and utter contempt he enter- 
tained towards the latter. The extraordi- 
nary apathy of the majority of the council, 
together with the violent measures used to 
stifle the representations of the few who 
advocated the adoption of immediate mea- 
sures for the defence of the Carnatic, gave 
weight to his assertions that the time had 
arrived for all Indian powers to unite in ex- 
pelling the one great European state which 
threatened to engulpli every other. Now, in 
its moment of weakness, when the reins of 
authority were vested in incapable and selfish 
hands, a short and decisive struggle might, 
by the conjoined strength of Mohammedans 
and Hindoos, brought to bear against the 
common foe, be attended with such com- 
plete success as to leave not a white face in 
the Carnatic.^^ The confederacy advocated 
by Hyder was actually formed, and a plan 
laid down which, if parties had carried 
out their pledge as he did his, might have 
gone far to realise the desired object. Mo- 
hammed Ali, for once a true prophet, fore- 
told the coming storm; but in vain. The 
jiresidency persisted in declaring that the 
(lark clouds which they could not deny 
overshadowed the political liorizon, would 
pass away or be dissipated by the precau- 
tions of the Bengal council; — davsS, weeks, 
months elapsed, at a time when even hours 
of continued peace were of incalculable im- 
portance, without any attempts for reinforc- 
ing weak garrisons in important positions, 
or for making arrangements for the pro- 
visioning of troops, notwithstanding the 
obvious necessity of the latter measure in 
all cases of threatened invasion, especially 
by a foe whose desolating and destruc- 
tive mode of warfare was proverbial. Yet 
the very man who had once before dictated 
terms at the gates of Madras, was treated 
as a mere braggart, even after he had 
actually crossed the frontier, and was ap- 
proaching, with his two sous, at the head 
of above 80,000 men, supported by a large 
train of artillery and a considerable body of 
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Europeans (chiefly French), constituting, 
without doubt, the best-disciplined army 
ever marshalled by a native Indian power. 
At length the burning of Conjeveram, the 
largest village in the Carnatic (sixty miles 
from Fort St. George, and thirty-five from 
Arcot), and the testimony of numerous ter- 
rified and bleeding fugitives, closely followed 
by the sight of the much-dreaded predatory 
horse of the foe, prowling about amid the 
garden-houses round Mount St. Thomas, 
changed doubts, sneers, and cavils into un- 
speakable dismay, which the tidings of every 
successive hour tended to increase. Hyder 
pursued his favourite policy of creating a 
desert about the places he desired to con- 
quer. Round Fort St. George he drew a 
line of merciless desolation, extending from 
thirty to thirty-five miles inland, burning 
every town and village to the ground, and 
inflicting indiscriminate mutilation on every 
individual who ventured to linger near the 
ashes. The wretched peasantry, victims of 
the quarrels of usurping powers, whose 
actions they could neither understand nor 
influence, were sacrificed by thousands by 
fire or the sword, while multitudes, doomed 
to more protracted suffering, were driven 
off in a whirlwind of cavalry into exile or 
slavery, frequently to both united; — the 
father torn from his virgin daughter; the 
husband from the wife; the mother borne 
away in the torrent, unable so much as to 
snatch her shrieking infant from the tramp- 
ling hoofs of the snorting horses. Yes ! 
Hyder was indeed at hand; dense clouds 
of smoke, mingled with flame, were the sure 
harbingers of his approach. The country- 
people fled, wild with terror, to Madras; 
and no less than 300,000 were suffered to 
take up their abode in the black town in 
the space of three days. 

The assembling of the troops was evi- 
dently of the first importance. There was 
no lack of men or ammunition ; but a 
grievous deficiency of discipline, and gene- 
ral discontent, engendered by the severe 
suffering inflicted by the non-payment of 
arrears.* A strong and united effort, by 
the local authorities, to relieve their wants 

• The force of the nabob alone, in 1776, was stated 
by Col. Matthews, before a Pari. Committee, to 
amount to 36,000 effective men. That of the presi- 
dency comprehended about 30,000; but even the Eng- 
lish forces were on the brink of mutiny for want of 
pay. In 1777, a regiment completely equipped for 
service, and stationed a few miles from Hyder’s 
frontier, seized Captain Campbell and their other 
officers, and were only brought to release them by 


and inspire confidence, was, however, all 
that was needed to restore their wonted 
efficiency; but so far from any decisive 
measures being taken, delays and disputes 
arose; for the commander -in -chief, Sir 
Hector Munro, could not be spared to take 
the head of the army, because his vote 
alone insured the supremacy in council of 
his own opinions and those of the president, 
Mr. Whitehill. Lord Macleod,t who had 
recently arrived from England with a high- 
land regiment 1,000 strong, was desired to 
assume the command, but he positively 
refused to accept the responsibility of car- 
rying out the hazardous plan devised by 
Munro, of uniting the main body with that 
absent in the Guntoor Circar, under Colonel 
Baillie, at the distant site of Conjeveram, 
and strongly urged the adoption of the more 
reasonable course suggested by the minority, 
of marshalling the forces with the least pos- 
sible delay on St. Thomas^ Mount. Munro, 
wedded to his project, determined to take 
the field in person, and actually proposed 
and carried that he should appoint a 
nominee to occupy his seat in council so 
long as it continued vacant. The opposi- 
tion members indignantly reprobated this 
arrangement ; and one of them (Mr. Sad- 
leir) so provoked the majority, that they 
decreed his suspension, which was followed 
up by a challenge from Sir Hector. 

The subsequent conduct of the campaign 
corresponded with this inauspicious com- 
mencement. In the very face of the enemy, 
when from Cape Comorin to the Kistna 
all was plunder, confusion, and bloodshed, 
the civil and military authorities continued 
to quarrel with each other. Munro per- 
sisted in attempting the junction of the 
troops in the centre of a country occupied 
by an enemy. He marched to Conjeveram 
with the main body, which comprised 5,209 
men, of whom 2,481 were European infantry 
and 294 artillery, and there awaited the 
arrival of Colond Baillie, whose force con- 
sisted of about 150 Europeans and 2,000 
sepoys. Hyder was at the time engaged in 
besieging Arcot ; but his invariable policy — 
from which the English general might have 

the interference of Col. James, the commandant of 
Trichinopoly, who made himself personally respon- 
sible for the utmost extent of arrears he could pro- 
vide funds to meet. The European officers and na- 
tive troops under Colonel Fullarton, were, at a 
subsequent period, twelve months in arrear, and 
obtained their very food on credit. 

t Lord Macleod afterwards quitted India, in con- 
sequence of Col. Stuart being placed over him. 


I 
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learned a useful lesson — of directing his 
chief energies to the most prominent 
danger, induced him to send the flower of 
the army, under Tippoo, to intercept the 
detachment under Baillie, which was ac- 
complished at a spot about fifteen miles 
distant from Conjeveram. 

After a severe conflict of several hours, 
Baillie succeeded in repelling his assailants, 
but with so much loss, that he sent word to 
the general he could not join him unless 
reinforced in such a manner as to be capable 
of resisting the opposition of the enemy. 
He suggested that Munro himself should 
advance to the rescue; instead of which, 
the general thought fit again to divide his 
small army by sending forward a detach- 
ment under Colonel Fletcher, to strengthen 
that threatened by Tippoo. 

The intelligence of Hyder regarding the 
plans and proceedings of the English, was 
as speedy and reliable as their information 
concerning him was tardy and misleading. 
His plot to surprise and destroy Colonel 
Fletcher on the march was, happily, neu- 
tralised by the discreet change of route 
ordered by that officer ; and it is considered, 
that had the junction of the detachments 
been followed up, after a few hours^ rest, 
by speedy movement, the conjoined troops 
might have made their way safely to Conje- 
verara. But needless delay gave time for 
Tippoo to fix cannon at a strong post on 
the road, and, worse still, for Hyder him- 
self to advance in person and oppose their 
passage. The little band, both Europeans 
and sepoys, sustained furious and repeated 
assaults with extraordinary steadiness, in- 
spired with the hope that Munro would 
take advantage of the opportunity to relieve 
them by attacking the foe in the rear. 
Hyder was not without apprehensions on 
this score, which were heightened by the 
representations of the French officers in his 
service, especially of Lally and Pimorin.* 
The fate of the day hung in suspense until i 
two of the tumbrils blew up in the English i 
lines, and at once deprived them of ammu- ( 
nition, and disabled their guns ; they never- ! 
theless maintained the contest for another < 
hour and a-half. At the end of that time { 
but 400 men remained, many of them 1 
wounded yet they still rallied round their 1 
• Lally ^as the commander of a small body of ] 
European mercenaries who had successively served ( 
Nizam Ali and Bassalut Jung, before entering the i 
service of Hyder. Pimorin was a French officer. j f 
t Of eighty-six officers, thirty-six were killed, ^ 
thirty-four wounded, and sixteen surrendered unhurt. • C 


I leader, desiring to cut their way through 
b hostile ranks or perish in the attempt. 
i But Colonel Fletcher lay dead on the field 
5 of battle, and Colonel Baillie, willing to 
save the lives of his brave companions, and 
J despairing of relief from head -quarters, held 
up his handkerchief as a flag of truce. An 
, intimation of quarter being given, the Eng- 
, hsh laid down their arms; but had no 
> sooner done so than a fierce onslaught was 
5 inade by the enemy, and the whole of 
; them would have been slain in cold blood, 

. including even the native women and chil- 
[ dren who had accompanied the detachment, 

, but for the interference of the French mer- 
1 cenaries. Baillie was brought, stiff with 
wounds, into the presence of his barbarous 
conqueror, and eventually perished in the 
prison of Seringapatam. About 200 Euro- 
peans were taken, of whom fifty were offi- 
cers.f They were destined to linger long 
years in a captivity more terrible than death. 

When tidings of this disaster reached 
Conjeveram, Munro threw his heavy guns 
and stores which could not be removed, 
into a tank, and retreated from that place 
to Chingleput, where he hoped to procure a 
supply of rice for the army; but being dis- 
appointed by the conjoined effect of Hyder's 
alertness and his own want of precautionary 
measures, he retreated to Madras. Here 
general consternation and alarm prevailed, 
^S&*’^''^^ted by the utter want of provisions, 
military stores, or funds even to pay the 
troops, European or native; the latter, in 
the service of Mohammed Ali, deserted 
in whole regiments simply for that reason. 
The state of things seemed hopeless, when 
the vigorous measures of the supreme gov- 
ernment at Bengal gave a new turn to 
affairs. The unfaltering courage and clear 
perceptions of Hastings were never ex- 
erted more advantageously than at this 
crisis. He had already instituted a nego- 
tiation with the Nizam for the restoration 
of the Guntoor Circar, the chief bone of 
contention ; and he maintained a correspon- 
dence with the Mahratta ruler of Berar, 
Moodajee Bhonslay, which had the effect 
of rendering that chief unwilling to co- 
operate actively with his countrymen against 
the English, though he did not care openly 
to refuse joining the general confederacy. 
But these measures were manifestly insuffi- 
cient to meet the present crisis. Hyder 
had followed up his success at Conjeveram 
by the siege and capture of Arcot. Wan- 
dewash, Vellore, Chingleput, and other bul- 
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warks of the Carnatic, were wretchedly 
provisioned and closely blockaded; while 
the nupaeroiis forts under the direct control 
of the nabob, Mohammed Ali, were, for the 
most part, surrendered without a blow, from 
the various and often concurrent causes of 
disgust at an incapable and extortionate 
master, corruption, and despondency. Such 
was the news brought to Calcutta by a swift- 
sailing ship, flying before the south-west 
monsoon. In twenty-four hours the gov- 
ernor-generals course was taken. Supplies 
of every description — of men, money, and 
provisions — were gathered in, and dispatched 
under the charge of the veteran general 
Sir Eyre Coote, whose very name was a 
host, and to whom the sole conduct of the 
war was to be entrusted ; for Hastings, 
rightly deeming the emergency a justifica- 
tion for exerting the utmost stretch of 
authority, took upon himself to suspend 
Mr. Whitehill, the venal and incapable 
governor of Fort St. George. 

On reaching Madras, Coote found at his 
disposal a force numbering altogether 7,000 
men, of whom only 1,700 were Europeans. 
Despite the manifest disparity of numbers, 
he earnestly desired to bring Hyder to a 
regular engagement, believing that the 
danger to be incurred by such a proceeding 
would fall far short of that resulting from 
the waste of resources and dispiriting eflects 
of the harassing hostilities carried on by his 
opponent in a country, already desolated. 
Tlic wary Mysoorean well knew the foe with 
whom be had now to cope, and neither taunts, 
threats, nor manoeuvring, could induce him 
to risk a pitched l)attle. This very circum- 
stance enabled the English to relieve Wan- 
dewash,* Permacoil, and other besieged 
places; but [only for a time: the indefati- 
gable foe marched oft’ uninjured to bloc- 
kade a differ ent fortress, and Coote followed 
till his troops were well-nigh worn out.f 
At length a seeming evil procured the long- 
desired engagement ; for Hyder, encouraged 
by the presence of a French fleet on the 
coast, intrenched his army in a strong post 
near Cuddalore, close to the village called 
by Europeans Porto Novo, and strove to 

• Wandewash was most gallantly defended by 
I Lieut. Flint, who, notwithstanding very deficient rc- 
I sources, and without a single artiller)'man, not only 
held his ground during seventy-eight days of open 
trenches against the flower of Hyder’s army, but 
raised a little corps of cavalry, and procured provi- 
sions for his garrison and supplies for the main army, 

t When urged by the British commander to de- 
cide the fortune of war by a pitclied battle, Hyder 


intercept and cut off the supplies of the 
English, who had recently been repulsed 
in an attack on the pagoda of Chillambrum, 
Coote advanced boldly, and having dis- 
covered a means of approach for a portion 
of the troops by a passage through a ridge 
of sand-hills, formed by Hyder for his own 
use, the general contrived, by a series of 
simple yet skilful and admirably executed 
movements, to marshal his forces in the 
face of several heavy batteries, and Anally 
succeeded, after a close and severe contest, 
in forcing the line of the enemy and fairly 
putting them to flight. 

At the commencement of the battle 
(about nine o'clock on the morning of the 
1st July, 1781), Hyder took up his position 
on a little hill commanding the scene of 
action, and there he sat until four in the 
afternoon, cross-legged, on a low stool, 
watching every movement made by or 
against the English, and so enraged by the 
unexpected progress of affairs, as to become 
stupid with vexation. Fourteen years be- 
fore, when defeated by Colonel Smith, J he 
had been observed by the English officers, 
with cool self-possession, issuing orders for 
a retreat, in the manner of one who could 
afford to wait and bide bis day of triumph. 
But Hyder was an old man now ; a pam- 
pered tyrant, accustomed to tread On the 
necks of his fellow-beings ; and he believed 
the time at length arrived to triumph over 
the power of the people by whom he | 
had been long braved with impunity. The j 
cup of revenge was at his lips ; was it to 1 
be flung to the ground almost untasted? j 
Considerations of this nature shut out from j 
view all thought of personal danger, and | 
rendered him deaf to the arguments offered 
to induce him to quit a position rapidly be- 
coming extremely perilous. The nobles in at- 
tendance were silenced by the obscene abuse, 
always lavishly bestowed by their imperious 
master when out of temper; their horses 
and servants had disappeared in the general 
flight before the advancing foe; but Hyder 
remained seated until a groom, who through 
long and faithful service was in some 
sort a privileged man, came forwards aiiJ 

is said to have replied — “ What ! put ir.y chai’gers, 
worth more than one hundred rupees each, in com- 
petition M'ith your cannon-balls, that only cost a 
few pice (halfpence.) No, no: you shall hear of 
me often, but see me never. I will keep you march- 
ing until your legs are as big as your bellies, and 
your bellies the size of your legs ; and then you shall 
fight when I choose, not when you please.” 
f At Trincomalee. in 1767. {See p. 318.) 
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j drawing the legs of Hyder from under him, 
thrust his slippers on his feet, and with 
blunt fidelity prevailed on him to rise, 
saying, "we will beat them to-morrow j in 
the meanwhile mount your horse/^ Hyder 
complied, and was out of sight in a few 
j moments, leaving the discomfited group, 

I around his stool of repentance, to save 
themselves as they best could. Luckily 
for them, the English had no cavalry where- 
with to carry on the pursuit. The victory 
I was, however, fraught with important con- 
sequences. It induced the hostile force to 
I fail back upon Arcot. Sir Eyre Coote fol- 
I lowed, and encouraged by previous success, 
ventured to attack Hyder near Polliloor, 

I in a position which, besides great natural 
! advantages, was held by the superstitious 
Mysoorean in particular estimation as a 
lucky spot, being that on which he had cut 
off the detachment under Baillie in the 
previous year. The British troops became 
furious at the sight of the unburied re- 
mains of their fallen comrades ; but insur- 
I mountable obstacles retarded their advance. 

I They could not get at the enemy ; two tum- 
! brils broke (as on the previous occasion) ; 

and to make the confusion greater. Sir 
I Hector Mimro, having received a hasty 
, rebuke from Coote, sullenly seated himself 
I beneath the only tree in the plain, and 
refused to issue a single command. The 
I loss of the English was about 500 killed, 
including some officers ; and the action would 
probably have terminated in a defeat, had 
their wily adversary suspected the existence 
of the dissension and confusion which tem- 
porarily prevailed in an army characteri.ied 
by united action and steady discipline. The 
campaign ended with the surprise of the 
! Mysooreaus at the pass of Sholingur, on 
j the road to Vellore : their loss was estimated 
j at 5,000 men; while that of the English 
i fell short of 100. 

I Meanwhile, an important change had taken 

i place at Madras in the nomination of Lord 
Macartney as governor and president of Fort 
St. George. The appointment of a man of 
acknowledged talent and strict integrity was, 
doubtless, a great step towards abolishing 
the systematic venality which had long dis- 
graced the presidency ; and the earnest and 
straightforward manner in which the new 
ruler applied himself to his arduous and in- 
I vidious task, justified the expectations en- 
tertained on his behalf. But the dilBBculties 
.which surrounded him were great beyond 
I expectation. Disastrous news awaited his 


arrival in J une, 1 781 . First, that the Carnatic, 
which Sir Thomas Bumbold had represented 
in a most peaceful and promising condition, 
was actually occupied by a ruthless foe ; 
secondly, that the means of defence had 
been vainly sought for by men possessed 
of the local experience in which he was of 
necessity wholly deficient ; and thirdly, that 
tlie increasing scarcity which prevailed 
through the Carnatic, threatened to termi- 
nate in a terrible famine. Macartney was 
called on to decide how best to meet these 
difficulties without clashing with the extra- 
ordinary powers vested in the brave and in- 
defatigable, but peevish and exacting General 
Coote, and still more with the supreme 
authority wielded by the seemingly concilia- 
tory, bat really dictatorial and jealous 
Hastings. 

Lord Macartney brought to India intel- 
ligence of war with Holland ; and despite the 
objections of Coote, who desired to see the 
whole force concentrated for the reconquest of 
Areot, the Dutch settlements were attacked; 
Sadras, Pulicat, and Negapatam successively 
taken ; after which the troops of Hyder be- 
gan to evacuate the forts which they had 
occupied in Tanjore. But these successes 
were soon followed by renewed disasters. 
A Frcneli fleet arrived on the Coromandel 
coast in January, 1782, and after intercept- 
ing several vessels bound to Madras with 
grain, landed 3,000 men at Porto Novo, 
where Tippoo speedily joined them with a 
large body of troops. An English and 
native detachment, about 2,000 strong, sta- 
tioned in Tanjore, under Colonel Brathwaite, 
misled by a system of false information car- 
ried on by the spies of Hyder, were surprised 
by a conjoined force under Tippoo and 
Lally, and after maintaining a desperate re- 
sistance for six-and-twenty hours, against an 
enemy who outnumbered them twenty to 
one, were at length completely surrounded, 
and either slain or captured. The conclu- 
sion of a peace with the Mahrattas being 
officially announced at Madras in the month 
of June, gave an opportunity for opening a 
similar negotiation with Hyder. The terms 
on which it had been obtained were not, 
however, of a nature to induce so wary a 
politician to make important concessions. 
The English, he well knew, had purchased 
peace by the surrender of almost all they 
had been fighting for — that is, by reverting 
to the terms of the indignantly repudiated 
treaty of Poorimder ; and even these condi- 
tions had been made through the instrumen- 
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tality of the formidable and intriguing 
Sindia.* * * § But Hyder desired an interval of 
tranquillity in which to settle a plan of com- 
bined operations with the French admiral 
Suffrein; he therefore proceeded to treat 
with Sir Eyre Coote, who remained in sus- 
pense until the vakeel from Mysoor was 
suddenly withdrawn, and the old general 
discovered that his whole stock of provisions 
had been consumed, while the troops were 
kept in a state of inactivity by the artifice 
of Hyder. The subsequent attempts of the 
English to force a battle were unavailing ; 
and matters grew from bad to worse, until 
towards the close of the year, Coote, who 
had previously sustained a fit of apoplexy, 
now suffered a fresh seizure, whieh compelled 
him to resign the command to general 
Stuart, and retire to Bengal. Madras was 
b)^ this time reduced to a terrible condition. 
The ravages of famine, after spreading over 
the whole Carnatic, t at length became felt 
in the presidency, and increased with alarm- 
ing rapidity, until the number of deaths 
amounted to, and continued for several 
weeks, at from 1,200 to 1,500. The French 
appear to have been ignorant of the state of 
affairs; for they made no attempt to bloc- 
kade the coast; and supplies from Bengal 
and the Northern Circars came in time to 
aid in preventing the scourge of pestilence 
from following the ravages of famine. Hyder 
Ali had ever been accurately informed re- 
garding the condition of every leading Eng- 
lish settlement, and would doubtless have 
not failed to take advantage of the condition 
of the capital of the presidency, but that his 
marvellous energies of mind and body, so 
long vouchsafed, so terribly misused, were 
fast failing. His health had been for some 
time declining, and, in November, symptoms 

• The price paid to 8india was the surrender of 
the city of Broach and its dependencies. The ar- 
rangements referred to (commonly known as the 
Treaty of Salhye) were concluded in May, 1782. 

t An eye-witness pathetically describes the man- 
ner in which th^ nr tives,, “ whose very excess and 
luxury, in their most plenteous days, had fallen short 
of our severest fasts — silent, patient, resigned without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint,” 
perished in multitudes. — (Mcodie’s Transactions.) 

X It ie said that Ilyder, like Hamilcar, swore his 
9 cn to wage incessant war against the English -, 
but the truth of this assertion is doubtful. 

§ The age of Hyder is very differently stated. 
Wilks (the best general authority regarding My- 
soor) states that he was seven years old in 1728, 
which would make him about sixty at the time of 
his death ; but Mill and other writers unanimously 
speak of him as attaining a far more advanced 

age; and the careful and accurate Thornton 


appeared of a mortal disease described as 
peculiar to natives of high rank, and there- 
fore called the raj-poora, or royal boil. He 
died at Chittore, in December, 1782,t leaving 
Tippoo§ to prosecute hostilities with the Eng- 
lish. The defalcation of the Mahrattas had, 
it is said, led him to regret the confederacy 
he had formed, and even to regard it as the 
most impolitic act of his whole career. ” I 
have committed a great error,^’ he exclaimed 
with bitterness; ** I have purchased a draught 
of seandcell (worth about a farthing) at 
the price of a lac of pagodas. I can ruin 
their resources by land, but I cannot dry up 
the It would have been well for his 

successor had he profited by this dear-bought 
experience; but Tippoo, fierce, headstrong, 
and bigoted, was the last person in the 
world to gain wisdom on such easy terms. 

A leading characteristic of Hyder had been 
perfect toleration to every religious sect. 
Though quite capable of respecting the 
genuine piety of such a man as Swartz, he 
appears to have been himself devoid of any 
belief whatever; and alternately counte- 
nanced and joined in the ceremonial obser- 
vances of the Moluiramedans and Hindoos, 
and even the grossest forms of idolatry, super- 
stition, and magical incantation performed 
by the latter, simply from motives of policy. 

His cruelties, great and terrible as they 
were, resulted from the same cause, except- 
ing only those prompted by his unbounded 
sensuality. Tippoo Sultan, on the contra^, 
had all the insatiable ferocity of the wild 
beast whose name he bore, when the fear- 
ful relish for human blood has once been 
acquired ; and none of his victims could have 
suggested a more appropriate badge than 
the stripe of the royal tiger, which formed 
part of his insignia.** With him, the fiendish 

describes him as little younger than Aurungzehe. 

II Date wine, a cheap but very intoxicating liquor. 

^ Mysoor, ii., 373. Col. Wilks gives this strange 
confession on the authority of Poornea, the Hindoo 
minister, to whom it was addressed. Hyder, it must 
be recollected, had no ally on whom he could rely. 
The Mahrattas had forsaken him, and from the 
French he could only receive very partial aid, since 
he had predetermined, under no circumstances, to 
admit them in force to Mysoor. — {Idem, 374.) At a 
very critical period (March, 1782), Hyder resented 
the attempt of a French officer to take possession of 
Chillamhrum, by turning him out of the fort, and 
the troops, having no bullocks, were actually com- 
pelled to drag their artillery back to Porto Novo ! 

•* Tippoo Sultan is thought to have been named 
after a famous ascetic for whom Hyder Ali had a 
regard, and who had assumed this strange designs 
tion to signify sovereignty obtained over the tiger- 
like passions of the flesh. — (Wilks’ Mysoor, ii.» ooi-h 
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delight of iDflicting paio and degradation^ 
physical and moral> seems to have been an 
instinct developed even in early boyhood. 

In vain the stern reprimands of his 
dreaded father were frequently sounded 
in his ears ; in vain the repeated infliction 
of corporal punishment by the long whips, 
which Hyder declared to be better security 
for good government than all the reading 
and writing in the world; — Tippoo could 
never be restrained from indulging the 
vicious tendencies which subsequently found 
vent in the form of religious persecution. He 
persisted in inflicting the outward mark of 
Islam on such Christians as fell in his 
power,* and insulted the peaceful Hindoo 
subjects of his father by wantonly defiling 
their places of worship, and slaying the 
I animals they hold most sacred, especially 
I the sacred bulls, which he recommended to 
his associates as the best possible beef. Yet 
' Tippoo, stanch Mussulman as he deemed 
: himself, and sworn foe to idolatry, was not 
; the less a slave to the gross superstitions of 
: which the Brahminical creed of modern 
i times is so largely composed ; and, like Hyder 
I himself, he rarely failed, in commencing a 
I difficult and dangerous undertaking, to have 
I the jebhum—'dk strange species of magical 
; incantation — performed on his behalf by | 
i the Hindoos, simultaneously with the offer - 1 
: ing up of prayers for success iu the mosques. f | 
i Acid to these characteristics that of an irre- 
I pressible tendency for pilfering and lying, 

I and we have, perhaps, about as detestable a 
j person as can well be conceived. In acti- 
I vity in battle, he is said to have surpassed 
j his father, and to have equalled him in 
! personal daring; but in every other more 
needful capacity of a despotic ruler, he was 
immeasurably inferior. His uncontested 
succession was ensured by the raanojuvres of 
two Brahmins, the chief ministers of Hy- 
der, J who concealed the death of the 
I sovereign as long as possible, in order to 
^ give liis heir time to return from his post on 
I the western frontier of Mysoor, whither he 

j • When a youth, his father punished him severely 
for having inflicted circumcision on an English sol- 
dier, at a lime when he was anxious to conciliate 
I the good-will of the Madras presidency. 

1 t The Jebbum, though purely a Hindoo cere- 
monial, was freciuently resorted to by Mohamme- 
dans; one, of wliich the details are on record, is 
said to have cost Mohammed Ali £5,000, which he 
I did not grudge, since it killed Lord Pigot ; and 
, another, after several failures, produced the death 
j of Hyder himself.— (Wilks’ Mysoor, ii., 255.) 

I t The chief ministers, relatively speaking; for Hy- 
I der was himself the acting head of every department 

I 3a 


had proceeded to repel the incursions 
of the English under Colonel Humber- 
stone. Lord Macartney, oii learning the 
late event, earnestly pressed the comman- 
der-in-chief {General Stuart) to take im- 
mediate advantage of the confusion likely 
to arise from a change of ruler. But 
here again the spirit of disunion, which pre- 
vailed to so remarkable an extent iu the 
Madras presidency, forbade speedy and com- 
bined action. The general claimed to be 
allowed to exercise the same independent au- 
thority Destowed by the supreme government 
on Sir Eyre Coote, and the governor con- 
tended, as Hastings had done in Bengal, 
for the entire subordination of the military 
to the civil authority. The general, to vin- 
dicate his alleged right, took the course 
natural to an opiuiated and narrow-minded 
man, of acting in direct opposition to the 
instructions given by the presidency; and 
during the remainder of tliis the first war 
with the new ruler of Mysoor, the very 
spirit ’of discord ruled in the senate, the 
camp, and the field, neutralising every suc- 
cess, and aggravating every disaster. By 
the urgent solicitations of Hastings, Coote 
was again induced to return to the Carnatic; 
although, before his departure from thence, 
some serious disputes liad taken place be- 
tween him’ and Lord Macartney, notwith- 
standing the care evinced by the latter to act 
in the most conciliatory manner. But the 
ill-defined authority vested in the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, in conjunction with the 
personal misunderstanding which unhappily 
existed l^etween Hastings and Macartney, § 
tended to mingle personal feelings with 
public questions ; and the dissensions be- 
tween them increased in violence, until the 
governor-general took the resolve not only 
of delegating to Sir Eyre Coote the uncon- 
trolled conduct of the war, but also, iu the 
event of determined resistance at Fort St. 
George, of enforcing that measure by the 
deposition of the president. The death of 
Coote, four days after landing at Madras, || 

§ The spotless integrity of Lord Macartney was a 
standing reproach to Hastings, who in dealing with 
him completely lost bis temper. Thus, in a commu- 
nication dated 13th of April, 1783, he desires Lord 
Ma' Hrtney to explain some misunderstanding which 
had arisen on an official subject, adding as a reason, 
“ if you consider the estimation of a man [the gov- 
ernor-general of India writing to the head of a 
subordinate presidency !] so inconsiderable as 1 am 
deserving of atlention.” — (Life, ii., 63.) 

II During the voyage, Coote was chased for two 
days and nights by a French ship of tlie line; and 
the agitation caused thereby accelerated his death. 
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perhaps prevented intestine strife ; for Lord ' 
Macartney, though courteous and moderate, 
was by. no means inclined to submit tamely 
to the lot of his predecessor, Lord Pigot. In 
all other respects the loss of the experienced 
general was a severe calamity. Despite the 
irritation and excitability consequent on ill- 
health, with other failings less excusable — • 
such as extravagance as a commander, and 
covetousness in his private capacity — he pos- 
sessed a degree of activity, precision, and 
experience far beyond any of his coijipeers; 
besides which, a frank soldierly manner, 
aided by the charm of old association, and 
his own strong attachment to the troops, 
rendered him beloved by the army in gene- 
ral, and especially by the native soldiers. 
Many a white-haired sepoy, in after times, 
loved to dwell on the service they had seen 
under ‘^Coote Bahadur;” and olfered, with 
glistening eye and faltering voice, a grateful 
tribute to his memory, while making a 
military salutation to the portrait of the 
veteran, suspended in the Madras exchange. 
The death of Coote was nearly simultaneous 
with the arrival of M. de Bussy. He had 
been long expected ; but his plans had been 
twice disconcerted by the capture of the 
convoy destined to support him, by Admiral 
Kempenfelt, in December, 1781. A similar 
disaster occurred in April, 1782;’ and when, 
after much delay, he reached the Carnatic in 
the following June, he found a conjuncture of 
affairs awaiting him by no means favourable 
to his views. Myder was dead, and Tippoo 
absent on an expedition for the recovery of 
Bednore, which had surrenderetl to an Eng- 
lish force under General Matthews. Idiis 
enterprise, which unforeseen circumstances 
alone rendered successful, had been under- 
taken for the express purpose of withdraw- 
ing the Mysooreans from Arcot. The object 
was accomplished, but the expected advan- 
tages were greatly lessened by the previous 
ill-advised destruction of the forts of Wan- 
dewash and Carangoli, which had been 
demolished by the for once united decision 
of Lord Macartney and General Stuart, 
although almost every military opinion, 
from that time to the present, has pro- 
nounced the measure premature, if not 

• The governor was a chelah, or slave, named Sheik 
Ayaz, to whom Ilyder had been so strongly attached, 
that he repeatedly declared he wished he had be- 
gotten him instead of Tippoo. The consequence wavS, 
Tippoo cordially hated Ayaz, and had arranged to 
put him to death ; but the letter being intercepted, 
the intended victim hastened to make bis escape, 

t Bernadotte, afterwards Crown Prince of Swe- 


wholly inexpedient. Considerable pecuniary 
acquisitions were expected to be realised 
from the capture of Bednore ; but these an- 
ticipations proved delusive, — whether owing 
to the large sums carried off by the native r 
governor (himself the intended victim of 
Tippoo),* or whether from the peculation 
of English officers, is a disputed question. 
The place was only retained about three 
months, at the end of which time it was 
captured by Tippoo, who having (by liis own 
account) discovered that the English officers, 
in violation of the terms of capitulation dic- 
tated by him, were carrying away treasure 
and jewels to a large amount, caused them 
all to be marched olf in irons to different 
prisons, where they endured a rigorous and 
dreary captivity, terminated, in the case of 
Matthews and several others, by acruel death. 

Meanwhile Bussy, disappointed in the hope 
of joining the main body of the Mysoorean 
army under Tippoo, concentrated his force 
at Cuddalore, which was subsequently in- 
vested by General Stuart. It was of evident 
importance to use the utmost expedition in | 
order to fovcstal the large reinforcements ex- | 
pccted from France, and which did eventually ! 
arrive. Nevertheless, Stuart, although com- | 
pclled to some degree of obedience to the Ma- I ! 
dras government, contrived to neutralise their ! 
plans by marching at the rate of three miles j 
a-day, and thus occupied forty days, instead j ' 
of the usual period of twelve, in reaching | ! 
Cuddalore. The siege, t when commenced, 
proved long and sanguinary; and in an | 
attack which took place on the 13th of June, ; 
1783, the English lost upwards of 1,000 
men. M. de Sutfrein arrived shortly after, ; 
and landed a body of 2,400 meu to I 
strengthen the garrison; but Stuart had | i 
recklessly determined to carry out the 
commands of the presidency as literally as 
possible; and all the British troops en- | 
trusted to his charge, including a detach- 
raent under Colonel Fullarton, which had i 
marched to his aid from Tanjore, would { 
probably have been sacrificed to the spleen | 
of one unprincipled man. but for the arrival j i 
of orders for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities, in consequence of the peace j 
newly concluded between France and Eug- | 

den, was captured in a midnight sally made by the I 
g^arrison. He was treated with great kindness by | 
General Wangenheim, commandant of the^ Hano- , 
verian troops in the* English service; and in later 
life, when their relative positions were strangely 
altered, the general had ample reason to remeraben 
with satisfaction, the compassion he had evinced 
towards the wounded sergeant. — (Wilks, ii., 442.) 
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land. This intelligence, at an equally oppor- 
I tune moment, reached the troops engaged in 
; the defence of Mangalore, which, though 
a place of very inferior strength, had stood a 
siege of fifty-six days, the defence being 
directed by Colonel Campbell, the attack 
by Tippoo himself, who had proceeded 
thither with the main body after taking 
Bednore. The French envoy, Peveron, is 
accused of having kept back the intelli- 
gence he came to bring, in order to enable 
i Tippoo to retain the aid of Cossigny (the 
I French engineer), Lally, and Boudenot. The 
; declaration could, at length, be no longer 
^ withheld. Cossigny quitted the Mysoor 
I army, and insisted on his companions with- 
i drawing likewise. Tippoo was beyond mea- 
sure enraged by what he considered nothing 
short of treacherous desertion ; and his late 
I allies, as the sole means of escaping unhurt 
by his resentment, were glad to avail them- 
selves of the protection of the English. 
After some unsuccessful attempts to carry 
the place by his own unassisted strength, he 
agreed to an armistice, to extend over the 
coast of Malabar. One leading condition 
was the supply of a stated monthly allowance 
of provisions to Mangalore, sufficient for the 
use of the garrison without trenching on their 
previous stock. This sti[)ulation was broken 
by his furnishing articles deficient in quan- 
tity and deleterious in quality : no salt was 
sent, and many of the sepoys, Colonel Wilks 
1 affirms, became actually blind, as well as 
! affected by various other aiiraci.ts, in conse- 
; quence of being compelled to cat rice in its 
! simple, undigestible state, without the addi- 
I tioii of any of the usual condiments. The 
j : ]\Iadras government were extremely anxious 
i ; to conclude a peace ; and to this circura- 
I stance, as also to the want of union among 
those ill command, may be attributed the 
supiiieness of General Macleod and the 
scruples which prevented his effective inter- 
1 I position for the succour of Mangalore, which, 

I I after nearly a nine months’ siege, fell before 
I its cruel and perfidious foe. Colonel Campbell 
I died soon after, overwhelmed with fatigue 
I and disappointment. Tippoo had succeeded 
■ in his immediate object of proving to the 
I native Indian powers his sufficiency to 
I effect that which had baffled the skill and 
1 discipline of his French auxiliaries : in every 
! other respect be had little reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the conquest of an in- 
; considerable place, purchased by a long and 
: costly siege, which, besides having hindered 
1 1 his attention to the affairs of his own 


dominions, had left the English free to 
gain considerable advantages in other quar- 
ters. The misconduct of General Stuart, in 
the expedition to Cuddalore, had filled the 
measure of his offences, and induced the 
governor and council to order his arrest and 
forcible embarkation for England.* After 
this decisive measure matters took a differ- 
ent and far more favourable turn. 

The abilities of Mr. Sulivan, the resident 
at Tanjore, and of colonels Lang and Fill- 
lartoii, had been successfully exerted iu 
various* ways. Caroor and Dindegnl, Pal- 
gaut and Coimbatore, were captured; and 
Colonel Fullarton was even preparing to as- 
cend the Ghauts and march on Scringapa- 
tam, when he received tidings of a treaty of 
peace concluded between Tippoo Sultan and 
the Madras government, on the basis of a 
mutual restoration of conquests. The so- 
called peace was, however, but a hollow 
truce, to which nothing but fear of the 
Mahrattas and the l^izam had driven the 
sultan. Throughout the whole of the ne- 
gotiations ho behaved in the most insulting 
maimer to the British commissioners, t 
who had been inveigled to his court to be 
hold up in the light of suitors for peace ; 
and even when the treaty was concluded, 
the fulfilment of his pledge of restoring his 
captives to liberty, gave fresh occasion for 
resentment, by revealing the treatment to 
which they had been subjected. Ilydcr 
had shown little humanity in his dealings with 
English prisoners, whom he kept in irons, 
chained in pairs, because they were unruly 
beasts, not to be kept quiet in any other 
way.” But Tippoo Sultan far surpassed his 
father in barbarity, and the Englisli learned, 
with horror and indignation, that many 
officers distinguished by rank, skill, or 
bravery, had been poisoned or assassinated 
in their dungeons ; that others, especially the 
younger of these unfortunates, had suffered 
torture and igr.oniiny of a revolting descrip- 
tion ; and that even the most fortunate among 
the captives had sustained close confinement 
in loathsome dens, their beds the damp 
ground ; with food so miserably insufficient, 
as to give scope for the untiring fidelity and 
self-devotion of their native companions in 
affliction, to show itself by the frequent 
sacrifice of a portion of the scanty pittance 

* One of the sons of Mohammed Ali expressed his 
view of Uie matter in broken English, by declaring 
“General Stuart catch one Lord [Pigot], one Lord 
[Macartney] catch General Stuart.” 

f Messrs. Sadleir, Staunton, and Hudiestou. 



allowed for their maintenance, in return for 
unremitting labour, to mend the fare of the 
European soldiers.* 

The treaty entered into with Tippoo by 
the Madras authorities was transmitted to 
Bengal, and signed by the Supreme Council, 
on whom the full powers of government had 
devolved, owing to the absence of Mr. 
Hastings at Lucknow. On his return to 
Calcutta, Hastings found much fault with 
the treaty, especially because it made no 
mention of the nabob of Arcot. He drew 
up a new one, and peremptorily comnfanded 
the Madras authorities to forward it to 
Tippoo. Macartney positively refused com- 
pliance; Hastings could not compel it; and 
so the matter ended. 

Close op Hastings^ Administration.— 
Before the commencement of the war with 
Hyder, the financial condition of every one of 
the three presidencies had become seriously 
embarrassed. In August, 1780, the Supreme 
Council had been under the necessity of 
contracting a new debt, and when to this 
heavy burden on the Bengal revenues an 
additional one was added by the costly 
military operations required for the defence 
of the Carnatic, the governor-general felt 
compelled to announce to the directors the 
probability of a total suspension of the in- 
vestment, unless the purchase-money were 
sent from England. Nothing short of the 
most absolute necessity could, however, 
induce Hastings to endanger his standing 
with the Court of Proprietors, by the execu- 
tion of so unpopular a measure, while any 
source of supply remained available; yet 
such as there were had been already severely 
taxed. The nabob of Oude and the rajah of 
Benares were tributary princes. Viewed in 
this light, they were bound in all cases of 
difficulty to furnish assistance to the superior 
and protecting state. The degree of co- 
operation to be afforded was an open ques- 
tion, which Mr. Hastings, who now held un- 
disputed sway in Bengal, thought fit to 
decide in person, and, with that intent, pro- 
ceeded to the wealthy, populous, and venera- 
ted city of Benares. The rajah, Cheyte Sing, 
was the son and successor of Bulwunt Sing, 
whose alliance the English had courted 
during the war with Shuja Dowlah. The 


• Their exemplary conduct is the more deserving 
of admiration from the aevere trials to which their 
fidelity had been recently exposed, as recorded in 
the pages of Wilks, Fullarton, and other military 
authorities. The mismanagement of the finwees ot 
the Carnatic had told fearfully on the condition ot 
the army; even veteran sepoys, who had served un- 


usurping nabobs of Oude had asserted the 
claim of the sword over the district of which 
Benares forms the capital, on the plea of its 
being a district dependent on their govern- 
ment. Bulwunt Sing made common cause 
with the English ; and on the conclusion of 
peace, an article was expressly inserted to 
secure him from the vengeance and cupidity 
of the nabob-vizier. This proved increas- 
ingly difficult; until at length, in 1774, it 
was proposed by Mr. Hastings, as the sole 
mode of protecting the rajah, to insist on 
his being declared independent of Oude, and 
tributary to Bengal. A stated sum was 
fixed to be paid annually, and the Supreme 
Council unanimously decreed that no more 
demands of any kind should be made upon 
him on behalf of the company. Cheyte 
Sing forwarded the tribute to Patna with 
remarkable regularity; nevertheless, in 1778, 
the necessities of the presidency were consi^ 
dered to justify a demand for a heavy con- 
tribution (five lacs of rupees) to be furnished 
immediately. The rajah pleaded poverty, 
and asked for time; but troops were sent 
against him, and he was compelled to furnish 
the sum originally demanded, with a fine of 
£2,000 for military expenses. He had, un. 
happily, incurred the personal enmity* of the 
governor-general, by courting Clavering and 
Francis during their brief day of power; and 
the offence was one Hastings was little disp 
posed to let pass unpunished. In 1780, the 
system of exaction commenced against Cheyte 
Sing, was cot iuued by a new demand ol 
five lacs, from which he endeavoured to gain 
relief by arguments and supplications, en- 
forced by a private offering of two lacs, 
which Mr. Hastings accepted, not as a part 
of the contribution, but as a distinct item, 
and then proceeded as before to exact the 
five lacs, with an additional mulct or fine of 
£10,000, for the trouble of compelling pay- 
ment. In 17j81, the unfortunate rajah was 
again importuned for supplies of money and 
troops ; but this time unreasonable demands 
appear to have been made, simply with the 
object of provoking conduct which was to 
serve as a plea for the complete confiscation 
of His whole possessions. The amount now de? 
manoed was not to be less than fifty lacs, wit 
a contingent of 1,000 men. The rajah be- 

der Clive, were but imperfectly, if at all provided for. 
Colonel Fullarton expressly states, tiiat the natives 
under his command were nearly twelve 
arrear, and that many were 

as to be compelled to sell their children into slav^ 
to save themselves from 

lUh IntereiU in India, 1782 to 1784 ; pp. 98—201.) 
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haved with remarkable moderation : he doubt- 
less guessed the views entertained by Has- 
tings— either the seizure of hia forts with 
their contents, or the sale of his dominions 
to the ruler of Oude ; and he left no means 
untried to avert, by submission, evils which 
it was hopeless to com'bat by force. On the 
approach of the governor-general, he went 
to meet him with every demonstration of 
respect ; and, in token of entire submission, 
laid his turban on the lap of the reserved 
and impassive Englishman, the last act of 
humiliation in a country, where, to be bare- 
headed, is considered unspeakable degrada- 
tion. This conduct did not check, per- 
haps it accelerated the extreme measures 
adopted by Hastings, who asserted that be- 
sides falsely pleading poverty, the rajah was 
really plotting to become perfectly indepen- 
dent of the presidency ; but to this charge 
his youth and inexperience afford the best 
contradiction, when viewed in conjunction 
with the unresisting manner in which he 
suffered the governor-general to take pos- 
session of Benares, though attended by a 
very slender escort, and even to go the 
length of arresting and confining him to his 
own palace. The two companies of sepoys 
placed on guard there, were not provided 
with ammunition, so little was any resis- 
tance anticipated on the part of this incipient 
rebel. The people were expected to witness, 
with indifference, the change of rulers. On 
the contrary, they were rendered desperate 
by an aggression which involved the downfall 
of one of their own race and religion, to be 
followed by the transfer of the sacred city 
and its fertile environs into the hands of 
aliens, who had no sympathies with their 
creed, and no interest in their welfare. 
Great crowds assembled round the palace 
and blocked up all the avenues ; and before 
reinforcements with ammunition could ar- 
rive to support the sepoy guard, a furious 
attack had been made, in which the greater 
part perished. The rajah, so far from com- 
ing forth to head the mob, took advantage 
of the confusion to make his escape, and 
was let down the steep bank of the Ganges, 
by means of turbans tied together, into 
a boat which conveyed him to the oppo- 
site shore. The multitude rushed after 
bira, leaving the palace to be occupied by 
the English troops. Had they at once pro- 
ceeded in search of Hastings, no effective re- 
sistance could have been offered, since he had 
no protection beyond that of the thirty gen- 
tleman of his party and fifty armed sepoys. 


• Cheyte Sing had, however, no thought of 
organised operations against his persecutor, 

I and he sent repeated apologies, and offers 
I of the most complete submission, all of 
; which were treated with contemptuous dis- 
regard. The numbers of the insurgents 
continued to increase ; the building in which 
the English party had taken up their abode 
was blockaded, and the sole means of con- 
veying intelligence to Bengal was by the 
subtlety of native messengers, who, taking 
advantage of the custom of laying aside in 
travelling their large golden earrings, because 
tempting to thieves, placed on this occasion 
not the ordinary quill or roll of blank paper 
in the orifice, but dispatches from Has- 
tings to the commanders of British troops to 
come to his rescue.. Before these orders 
could be executed, affairs assumed a still 
more menacing aspect. A slight skirmish, 
brought on by a premature attack made 
by an English officer, at the head of a 
small body of men, on Ramnagur, a for» 
tified palace beyond the river, terminated 
in the death of the leader, and many of his 
followersby the hands of the people of Be- 
nares. The survivors retreated; and Has- 
tings, alarmed for his own safety, fled by 
night to the fortress of Chunar, leaving the 
wounded sepoys behind. The excitement 
spread for hundreds of miles ; the husband- 
man quitted the field, the manufacturer his 
loom, and rallied round Cheyte Sing; the 
oppressed population of Oude rose against 
the misgovernment of Asuf Dowlah and his 
English allies ; and even Bahar seemed ripe 
for revolt. The rajah at length assumed a 
haughty and defiant tone; but the abseneo 
of skill or discipline rendered the tumul- 
tuary force thus voluntarily assembled utterly 
incapable of taking the field against a Euror 
pean army, and the troops, under Mmor 
Popham, were everywhere victorious. The 
fastnesses of the rajah were stormed, hia 
adherents, to the number of 30,000, forsook 
his standard, and returned to their ordinary 
avocations, while their late ruler quitted the 
country for perpetual exile. Benares was 
annexed to the British dominions. To 
save appearances, a relation of the banished 
ruler was appointed rajah, but, like the 
nabob of Bengal, he became a mere stipen- 
diary, removable at the pleasure of the pre- 
sidency. This tyrannical procedure com- 
pletely failed in. promoting the avowed ob- 
ject of Hastings — the attainment of a large 
sum of ready money ; for, notwithstanding 
the indignities used in searching even th^ 
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persons as well as the wardrobes of the mother, 
wife, and other females of the family of Chey te 
Sing (ill violation of the articles of capitula- 
tion), the booty realised was not only un- 
expectedly small (£250,000 to £300,000), 
but was wholly appropriated as prize-money 
by the army.* Thus the immediate effect 
of the expedition was to enhance the diffi- 
culties it was intended to relieve, by the 
expenses attendant on putting down a re- 
volt wantonly provoked ; and so far from 
meeting the approbation of the company, 
the conduct pursued towards the rajah was 
denounced as improper, unwarrantable, 

I and highly impolitic.^^ Nevertheless, the 
I war into which Cheyte Sing had been driven 
I was held to justify his expulsion from Be- 
j nares ; and the positivo declaration of Has- 
tings, that an order for the reinstatement of 
the rajah would he regarded by him as the 
I signal for his own instant resignation of 
I office, probably prevented any step being 
; taken to make amends for past wrongs. 

I The next expedient adopted to fill the 
j empty treasury of Calcutta, was more suc- 
i ccssful in its results, but, if possible, more 
discreditable in character. Asuf-ad-Dow- 
lah, the successor of Shuja Dowlah, was 
a young man, not devoid of a certain 
description of abilityt and kindly feeling ; 
but his better qualities were neutralised 
I by an amount of indolence and sensuality, 
j M hich rendered him a political nobody in 
I the sight of the presidency, and a severe 
j scourge to his subjects by reason of the ex- 
I tortious and cruelty perpetrated in his name 
I by unworthy favourites. Already sundry 
i concessions (such as the Benares tribute) 

I had been extorted from him, which Tlas- 
i tings would never have so much as pro- 
I posed to his father; and these, together 
with general misgovernment and extrava- 
1 gance, had reduced the treasury of Oude 
i to a condition which left its master little to 
fear from the rapacity of his neighbours. 
Continued drought had heightened his dis- 
tress, by diminishing the power of the 
people to meet the heavy taxation demanded 

• Hastings would seem to liave outwitted himself 
in this matter. The wife of Cheyte Sing was a per- 
son of high character, much-beloved and esteemed, 
and safety and respect for her person, together with 
those of the other ladies of the family of the ill-fated 
I rajah, were among the express terms of capitula- 
I tion. Yet Hastings was unmanly enough to ques- 
; tion the “ expediency of the promised indulgence to 
i the ranee,” and to suggest that she would “ contrive 
i ro defraud the captors of a considerable portion of the 
j booty, by being suffered to retire without examina- 


from them ; and he found himself unable to 
pay any portion of the arrears of his own 
mutinous troops, much less to maintain the ' 
costly detachment and the long train of 
officials, civil as well as military, forced 
upon him by the English. 

In an evil hour he sought counsel with 
the governor-general at Cliunar, pleaded 
poverty, and gave as one, among many 
reasons for inability to fulfil the heavy con- 
ditions into which he had been led to enter, 
the large proportion of his father’s wealth 
bequeathed to his mother and grandmother. 
These princesses had been uniformly treated 
by Shuja Dowlah with the highest con- | 
sideration and respect : his wife, especially, ! i 
had won his entire confidence by repeated j 
evidences of energetic and devoted affection. ' 
During his lifetime the chief direction of , 
his pecuniary affairs had been entrusted to 
her management, and, after his death, the 
two ladies remained in possession of certain ' 
extensive jaghircs, with other property, to a 
large extent; not for their exclusive use, ' 
but for the maintenance of the rest of | 
bis family and those of preceding nabobs, I 
amounting (including female retainers of all i 
kinds) to about 2,000 persons. The profli- I 
gate prince had early coveted the inheri- i 
tance of his relatives, and he continued to I 
exact contributions from them, until his I 
mother, wearied and alarmed by his impor- 
tunities and injurious treatment, consented to 
surrender an additional sum of thirty lacs, on 
condition of his signing a formal pledge, gua- 
ranteed by the Supreme Council of Bengal, I 
that she should be permitted to enjoy I 
lier jaghires and effects exempt from fur- j 
ther persecution. This covenant, effected ' 
through the mediation of Bristowe, the j 
English resident at Lucknow, was approved | 
of and confirmed by the majority then i 
dominant in Calcutta. Hastings disap- ! 
proved, but being in the minority, could ' 
offer no effective opposition. In 1781, when I 
his authority became again (for a time) su- j 
preme, he scrupled not to set aside all i 
former promises by empowering the nabob 

tion.” The intimation did not pass unheeded. The de- 
fenceless ladies were subjected to the insulting search 
of four females, but with what eifect does not ap- i 
pear ; and their persons were further insulted by the | 
licentious people and followers of the canu). But | 
the officers and soldiery maintained that Hastings j I 
had expressly made over to them the whole profits of > ! 
this nefarious transaction, and would not so much as I | 
lend a portion to government. The share of the com- { I 
mundcr-in-chief Mas £36,000. — (Mill, Moodie, i»:c.) I j 
Vide tho charming stanzas translated by Heber. j 
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to take possession of the jaj,^hires of both 
princesses, as a means of paying his debts 
to the company; and, as a further assistance, 
the English troops, whose maintenance 
pressed heavily on the Oude revenues, were 
to be withdrawn. Mr. Hastings asserted, 
in justification of his conduct, that the 
begums had evinced an inclination to take 
I part with Cheyte Sing ; but the accusa- 
I tion is improbable in itself, and unsup- 
ported by any reliable evidence : their other 
alleged fault — of embarrassing the gov- 
j ernraent of the nabob — was contradicted by 
I the statements repeatedly forwarded by the 
I English resident, of the persecutions endured 
by them at the hands of the local authori- 
I tics. Asuf-ad-Dowlali (who, ever since the 
covenant signed in 1775, had been repeatedly 
violating it in different ways) was at first 
I delighted at having his refractory relatives 
j deprived of the protection to which they 
j had constantly appealed; but on quitting 
! Chunar, and regaining his own dominions, 
he began to consider the matter in a dif- 
, fereut light. Unsupported by the plausible 
I reasoning of Hastings, the proposed plan of 
I despoiling his mother and grandmother 
: appeared fraught with ignominy; and Mr. 

! Middleton (who had been recently restored 
j to the position of British resident) described, 
in the strongest terms, the almost uncon- 
querable repugnance evinced by the nabob 
towards the violent measures agreed on at 
Chunar. He was peremptorily informed, 
that in the event of his continued refusal, tlie 
j seizure of the jaghircs and personal property 
I of the begums would be accomplished by 
the English without his co-operation. The 
weak and vacillating prince, fearful of the 
effect such an assumption of authority by 
foreigners might produce on the minds of 
his subjects, reluctantly consented to ac- 
company the expedition sent to attack the 
princesses in their own territory, in the 

j * Middleton’s defence. Vide House of Commons 
j Papers, March, 1781 ; and Mill’s India^ vol. iv. 

I t The account of these disgraceful proceedings is 
j very fragmentary, but amply sufficient to warrant the 
I assertions made in the text. Three principal facts 
1 are on record. The first is a letter from Middleton 
j to the English officer on guard, dated January, 1782, 
i desiring that the eunuchsshould “be put in irons, kept 
[ from all food,” &c. The second is a letter from the 
j same officer to the president, pleading the sickly 
condition of his prisoners as a reason ior temporarily 
removing their chains, and allowing them to take a 
I little exercise in the fresh air. This was refused, 

' ami the captives were removed to Lucknow. The 
j third^ communication, addressed still by one com- 
I pany’s servant to another, is a direct order for the ad- 
I mission of torturers to “ inflict corporal punishment” 


commcncemcut of the year 1782. The 
town and castle of Fyzabad (the second 
place in Oude) were occupied without blood- 
shed, the avenues of the palace blocked up, 
and the begums given to understand that 
no severities would be spared to compel 
the complete surrender of their property. 
But here a serious obstacle presented itself. 
Even Middleton doubted what description 
of coercion could bo effectually adopted, 
without offering an offence of the most un- 
pardonable description to the whole native 
population; for the ladies were hedged in 
by every protection which rank, station, and 
character could confer, to enhance the force 
of opinion which, on all such occasions, is 
in the east so strong and invariable, that 
no man, either by himself or his troops, can 
enter the walls of a zenana, scarcely in the 
case of acting against an open enemy, much 
less the ally of a son acting against his own 
mother.'^* In this dilemma it was deemed 
advisable to work upon the fears and sym- 
pathies of the begnms in the persons of 
their chief servants, two eunuchs, who had 
long been entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of their affairs. There is, perhaps, no 
page in Anglo-Indian history so deeply 
humiliating to our national feelings, as that 
which records the barbarities inflicted on 
these aged men, during a period of nearly 
twelve months. Certainly no other instance 
can be found equally illustrative of the false 
varnish which Hastings habitually strove 
to spread over liis worst actions, than the 
fact that, after directing the mode of dealing 
with the eunuchs — ])y rigorous confinement 
in irons, total deprivation of food, and, 
lastly, by direct torture ;t jffter inciting 
the indirect persecution of the princesses 
and the immense circle of dependants left 
to their charge by the nabob-vizier, by 
cutting off their supplies of food and neces- 
saries — after quarrelling with and dismiss- 

on two aged piisoners accused of excessive fidelity to 
their mistresses; and lest the leelings of a British 
officer should rise against the atrocities about to be 
inflicted, an express injunction was added, that ihc 
executioners Avere to have “ free access to the pri- 
soners, and to be permitted to do with them what- 
ever they thought proper.” — {Idem.) 

I The Avomen of the zenana were at various times 
on the eve of perishing for Avant ; and on one occasion 
the pangs of li linger so completely overpowered the 
ordinary restraints of custom, that they burst in a 
body from the palace and begged for food in the 
public bazaar, but were driven Wk with blows by 
the sepoys in the service of the E. I. Cv. — (Dr. 
Moodie’s IVansactionSy p. 455.) Major Gilpin, the 
commandant of the guard, humanely advanced 
10,000 rupees for the reuef of these unfortunates. 
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mg his faTOiirite employS Middleton, for hav- 
ing been backward in conducting a business 
from which a gaoler of Newgate prison 
might turn with disgust, — he, nevertheless, ‘ 
when it became advisable to adopt lenient 
measures (since no further payments could be 
extorted by cruelty), had the consummate 
hypocrisy to remove the guard from the palace 
of the begums, and release the eunuchs, on 
the express understanding that their suffer- 
ings had proceeded from the nabob and 
his ministers, but their release from his 
own compassionate interference. The pre- 
vious ill-feeling justly entertained by the 
princesses and their adherents against Asuf- 
ad-Dowlah, probably lent some counte- 
nance to this untruth ; and the commanding 
officer by whom the eunuchs were set at 
liberty, described, in glowing terms, the 
lively gratitude expressed by them towards 
their supposed liberator. ** The enlargement 
of the prisoners, their quivering lips and 
tears of joy, formed,” writes this officer, a 
truly affecting scene.” He adds a remark, 
which could scarcely fail to sting the pride, 
if not the conscience, of one so susceptible 
of censure in disguise — ‘‘ If the prayers of 
these poor men will avail, you will, at the 
last trump, be translated to the happiest 
regions in heaven.”* In the benefits to be 
derived from the recent despoliation, 
Hastings hoped to share largely, for he 
expected that the E. J. Cy., in gratitude for 
an accession of £600,000 to their exhausted 
treasury, would cheerfully assent to his 
appropriation of the additional sum of 
£100,000, which he had actually obtained 
bonds for from Asuf-ad-Dowlah at Chunar. 
An extortion like this, committed at a time 
when the excessive poverty and heavy debts 
of the nabob-vizier, the clamours of his 
unpaid troops, and the sufferings of the 
mass of the people, were held forth in ex- 
tenuation of the oppression of his mother 
and grandmother, together with other acts 
of tyrannous aggression, needs no comment. 
The directors positively refused to permit 
his detention of the money, and, moreover, 
commanded that a rigorous investigation 
should be instituted into the charges of 
disaffection brought against the begums; 
and that, in the event of their innocence 
being proved, restitution should be made. 

• Pari. Papers, quoted by Mill, iv., 458. 

t Letter of Hastinp to council, 1784.^ They gave 
rich gif^ta to Mrs. Hastings, in the fonn of chairs 
and couches of exquisitely cr* ved ivory, &c. 

^ Except a heavy exaction from Fyzoolla Khan. 


Hastings strongly deprecated this equitable 
measure. He urged that the evidence 
offered under such circumstances would be 
sure to be favourable to persons whose cause 
should be so manifestly upheld by the com- 
pany ; and supported his views on the sub- 
ject by many characteristic arguments, such 
as its being unsuitable to the majesty of 
justice to challenge complaint. A compro- 
mise was effected; the nabob, at his own 
urgent desire, was permitted to restore the 
jaghires wrested from his relatives; while 
the ladies, on their part, thankful for even 
this scanty justice, “ made a voluntary con- 
cession of a large portion of their respective 
shares” of the newly-restored rents. f 

This transaction is the last of any impor- 
tance in the administration of Warren 
Hastings.^ Various causes appeared to have 
concurred to render him as anxious to re- 
sign as he had once been to retain his post. 
The absence of his wife, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and his own failing 
health, had doubtless their share in ren- 
dering him weary of a task, the difficulties of 
which had been lately increased by a change 
in the council-board calculated to destroy 
the despotic power essential to the policy of 
a ruler, whose measures, however cleverly 
planned and boldly executed, were rarely of 
a character to bear impartial, much less 
hostile criticism. Beside these reasons, his 
opponents suggested that of recent private 
extortions from the nabob-vizier ; and it can- 
not be forgotten, that although he pleaded 
urgent necessity as an inducement for the 
directors to suffer him to appropriate the 
bonds obtained at Chunar, yet, about three 
years later, he was enabled, notwithstand- 
ing his habitual extravagance, to bring 
home a fortune avowedly not far sla-rt of 
£100, OQO, apart from the costly jewels 
exhibited by Mrs. Hastings, and the well- 
furnished private purse which there are 
grounds for believing her to have possessed. 

The prolonged administration of Hastings, 
bis winning manner, and conversance with 
native languages, together with the im- 
posing effect of the state by which he had, 
from motives of policy, thought fit to sur- 
round himself, made a deep impression ou 
the minds of the Indian population. I have 
myself met with ballads, similar to those 
alluded to by Heber and Macaulay, which 
commemorate the swift steeds and richly- 
caparisoned elephants of “ Sahib Hushting;^^ 
they likewise record his victory over Nun- 
comar who refused to do him homage.^ 
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The Indian version of the story makes, 
however, no mention of the accusation of 
forgery, but resembles rather the scripture 
story of Haman and Mordecai, with a differ- 
ent ending. The Bengalees possibly never 
understood* the real and lasting injury done 
them by Hastings, in fastening round their 
necks the chains of monopoly, despite the 
opposition of his colleagues, and contrary 
to the orders of the company. Once fully 
in operation, the profits of exclusive trade 
in salt and opium* became so large, that its 
renunciation could spring only from philan- 
thropy of the purest kind, or policy of the 
broadest and most liberal character. With 
his countrymen in India, Warren Hastings 
was in general popular. It had been his 
unceasing effort to purchase golden opinions ; 
and one of the leading accusations brought 
against him by the directors, was the wilful 
increase of governmental expenses by the 
creation of supern^imcrary offices to provide 
for adherents, or to encourage those already 
in place by • augmented salaries. His own 
admissions prove, that attachment to his 
person, and unquestioning obedience to his 
commands, were the first requisites for 
subordinates ; and the quiet perseverance 
with which he watched his opportunity of 
rewarding a service, or revenging a per- 
sonal I'urt,^^ is not the least remarkable fea- 
ture in his character. 

He quitted India in February, 1785. 
Notwithstanding the unwarrantable mea- 
sures adopted by him to raise the revenues 
and lessen the debts of the company, he 
failed to accomplish these objects, and, on 
the contrary, left them burdened with an 
additional debt of twelve-and-a-half mil- 
lion, and a revenue which (including the 
provision of an European investment) was 
not equal to the ordinary expenses of the 
combined settlements.f Houbtle^,* great 
allowance must be made for the heavy drain 
occasioned by the pressing wants of the 
Bombay and Madras presidencies, and de- 
cided commendation awarded for the ener- 
getic steps taken to avert the ruin in which 
the Mahratta war and the invasion of Hyder 

^ * The 12th article of impeachment against Has- 
tings Bet forth, “ that he granted to Stephen Sulivan, 
son of Lawrence Sulivan, chairman of the Court of 
Birectors, a contract for four years for the provision 
of opium ; that in order to pay for the opium so pro- 
vided, he borrowed large sums at an interest of eight 
per cent., at a time when he declared the drug could 
not be exported with profit ; and yet he sent it to 
China, which w'as an act of additional criminality, as 

knew that the importation of opium was prohibited 

3 B 


threatened to involve these possessions : 
but it is equally true, that the double-faced 
and grasping policy of the governor- general 
tended to neutralise the benefit of his cou. 
rage and decision, and, as in the case of 
Lord Pigot, fomented, instead of allaying, 
the evils of dissension and venality, which 
were more destructive to the interests of 
the E. I. Cy. than any external opposition. 

Had Hastings resolved to abide by the 
conviction which led him on one occasion to 
exclaim, that he “ wished it might be made 
felony to break a treaty, the consequences 
would have been most beneficial both to 
India and to England, and would, at the 
same time, have saved him long years of 
humiliation and anxiety. He little thought 
that the Eohilla war, the sale of Allahabad 
and Oude, and the persecution of the begums, 
would rise in judgment against him on 
his return to liis native land, — bar his path to 
titles and offices of state, and compel him to 
sit down in the comparatively humble posi- 
tion which had formed the object of his 
boyish ambition, as master of Daylesford, 
the ancient estate of his family. 

But Francis, now a member of parliament, 
had not been idle in publishing the evil 
deeds which he had witnessed without power 
to prevent ; and Burke, whose hatred of 
oppression equalled his sympathy for suffer- 
ing, brought forward the impeachment as a 
question which every philanthropist, every- 
one interested in the honour of England or 
the welfare of India, was bound to treat as 
of vital importance. Political motives, of 
an exceptionable character, on the part of 
the ministers, favoured the promoters of the 
trial ; and after many tedious preliminaries, 
Warren Hastings appeared at the bar of the 
House of Lords, and knelt before the tri- 
bunal of his country, in presence of one of 
the most remarkable assemblages ever con- 
vened in the great hall of William Rufus. 
Of the brilliant aristocracies of rank, talent, 
wealth, and beauty, of which England then 
boasted, few members were absent. The 
queen and princesses had come to witness 
the impeachment of a subject known to 

hj the ChtneseJ' Sulivan sold the contract to a Mr. 
Benn for £40,000; Benn to a Mr. Young for £60,000; 
and the latter reaped a large profit. — (Mill.) 

t A comparison of the receipts and disbursements 
of the year ending April, 1786, exhibited a deficit 
of about £1,300,000. The arrears of the army 
amounted to two million ; and “ the troops at Madras 
and Bombay were in a state of utter destitution, 
and some of them in open mutiny.” The ascertained 
Bengal debt alone was about four million sterling. 
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have enjoyed no ordinary share of royal 
favour, and to listen to the charges urged 
against him by the thrilling eloquence of 
liurke, the solid reasoning of Fox, and 
the exciting declamation of Sheridan. The 
trial commenced with a strong feeling 
on the part of the public against the ac- 
cused; but it dragged on, like most state 
proceedings, until people ceased to care how 
it ended. At length, after seven years 
spent in law proceedings of a most tedious 
character, the wrongs inflicted in a distant 
clime, and at a distant period, became 
almost a matter of indifference : a sort of 
sympathy, such as is often felt for acknow- 
ledged criminals, took the place of lively 
indignation; and when the inquiry ended 
in the acquittal of Hastings, h6 was 
generally beheved to have been sufficiently 
punished by the insuperable obstacles which 
his peculiar position had imposed to prevent 
his selection for any public office, and by 
the ruinous condition to which his finances 
had been reduced by the costly expenses, 
legitimate and illegitimate, of the painful 
ordeal through which he had passed. The 
law charges alone exceeded £76,000. Pro- 
bably still larger sums were expended in 
vrious kinds of secret service — ** in bribing 
newspapers, rewarding pamphleteers, and 
circulating tracts beside £12,000 spent 
in purchasing, and £48,000 in adorning, 
Daylcsford : so that Hastings, when finally 
dismissed, turned from the bar of the House 
of Lords an absolute pauper — worse than 
that — an insolvent debtor. The company 
came to his relief with an annuity of £4,000 
a-year, and a loan of £50,000, nearly half 
of which was converted into a gift; and 
they continued to aid him at intervals, in 
his ever-recurring difficulties, up to the 
period of his death, in 1818, aged cighty-six. 

• Macaulay’s A’ssay on Hastings^ p. 100. 

t Lord Macartney, on taking possession of the 
office of president of Madras, made a formal state- 
ment of his property, and on quitting office presented 
to the company a precise account of the increase 
effected during the interval. The E. I. Cy. met him 
in the same frank and generous spirit by the gift 
of an annuity of £1,500. It is to be regretted that 
he lent the sanction of example to the vice of duel- 
ling, then frightfully prevalent, by a meeting with a 
member of council (Mr. Sadleir) with whom a mis- 
understanding had arisen in the course of official 
duty. On his return to England hc was challenged 
by General Stuart, and slightly wounded. The 
seconds interfered, and the contest terminated, though 
Stuart declared himself unsatisfied. 

X The establishment of a Board of Control, with 
other important measured, respectively advocated by 
Fox or ritt, will be notifced in a subsequent section. 


Administkation op Lord Cornwallis. — 
The government of Lord Macartney termi- 
nated in Madras about the same time as 
that of Mr. Hastings in Bengal ; and a high 
testimony to the ability and unsullied integ- 
rityt of the former gentleman, was afforded 
by the offer of the position of governor- 
general, which he declined accepting, unless 
accompanied by a British peerage. This 
concession was refused, on the ground that, 
if granted, it would convey to the public 
au impression that a premium was neces- 
sary to induce persons of consideration in 
England to fill the highest office in India, 
and the appointment was consequently con- 
ferred on Lord Cornwallis. To him was 
entrusted the charge of carrying into exe- 
cution some important alterations contem- 
plated by the act of parliament passed in 
1784 ; and by means of an express provision 
in the act of 1786, the powers of com- 
mander-in-chief were united in his person 
with that of the greatly enlarged authority 
of governor-general.j: He arrived in Cal- 
cutta in the autumn of 1786, and immediately 
commenced a series of salutary and much- 
needed reforms, both as regarded the collec- 
tion of revenue aud the administration of 
justice. Mr. Macphorsoii, the senior member 
of council, § who had temporarily presided 
over the affairs of government, had success- 
fully exerted himself to diminish the waste 
of the public finances connived at by his 
predecessor ; and Lord Cornwallis set about 
the same task with a steadiness of principle 
and singleness of motive to which both Eng- 
lish officials and Indian subjects had been 
long unaccustomed. The two great measures 
which distinguish his internal policy, are the 
establishment of a fixed land-rent through- 
out Bengal, in exact accordance with the 
opinions of Francis ; and the formation of a 

§ Mr. Vheler was dead. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Maepherson went to India, in 17C6, as purser 
in a vessel commanded by his uncle, contrived to 
ingratiate himself with the nabob of Arcot, and re- 
turned to England as his agent. After a strange 
series of adventures, which it is not necessary to 
follow in detail, he rose to the position of acting 
governor-general, in which capacity he obtained for 
the company the valuable settlement of Penang or 
Prince of Wales’ Island, by an arrangement with the j 
King of Queda. His brief administration was like- 
wise marked by a duel with Major Brown (on the 
Bengal establishment.) The Court of Directors, tired 
of witnessing the peace of their territories endangered 
by such proceedings, unanimously affixed the penalty 
of dismissal from the company’s service to any person 
1 who should send a challenge on account of matters 
I arising out of the discharge of their official duties,-— 
(Auber’s British India^ ii., 30.) 
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judicial system to protect property. The 
necessity of coming to some speedy settle- 
ment regarding the collection of territorial 
revenue, whether under the denomination 
of a rent or a tax, is the best apology for the 
necessarily imperfect character of the system 
framed at this period on the sound principle 
of giving a proprietary right in the soil; but 
even a brief statement of the different views 
taken by the advocates of the zemindarree 
settlement, and of the opposite arguments 
of those who consider the right in the soil 
vested in the ryots or cultivators, would 
mar the continuity of the narrative. 

The foreign policy of the governor-general 
was characterised by the novel feature of the 
reduction of the rate of tribute demanded 
from a dependent prince. Asuf-ad-Dowlah 
pleaded, that in violation of repeated trea- j 
ties, a sura averaging eighty-four lacs per 
annum had been exacted for the company 
during the nine preceding years ; and his 
arguments appeared so forcible, that Lord 
Cornwallis consented to reduce this sura to 
fifty lacs per annum, which he declared suffi- 
cient to cover the “ real expenses” involved j 
in the defence of Oude. Negligent, profuse, j 
and voluptuous in the extreme, the nabob- 
I vizier was wholly dependent on foreign aid to 
j secure the services of his own troops or the | 
I submission of his own subjects ; he had i 
therefore no alternative but to make the best 
terms possible with the English, and might 
well deem himself fortunate in finding the 
chief authority vested in a ruler whose ac- 
tions were dictated by loftier motives than 
! temporary expediency ; and influenced by 
‘ more worthy considerations than the strength 
j or weakness of those with whom he had to 
I deal. The extreme dissatisfaction openly 
expressed by Englishmen in India, regard- 
I ing the peace of 1784, and the insulting 
conduct of Tippoo, led the Mahrati<;as and 
the Nizam to believe that the E. I. Cy would 
I gladly take part with them in a struggle 
against one whose power and arrogance were 
alarmingly on the increase ; but their over- 
tures were met by an explicit declaration, 

1 that the supreme government (in accor- 
I dance with the recent commands of the 
j British parliament) had resolved on taking 
no part in any confederacy framed for pur- 
poses of aggression. Tippoo and the Mah- 
rattas therefore went to war on their own 

I * Wilks’ Hiatery of Mytoor^ ii., 530. 
t Mohammed Toghlak. See page 75. 
t Tippoo, in his celebrated production, the Sul- 
tauti’-U'-TotDareekhf or King of Histories, expresses 



resources, and continued hostile operations 
for about a year, until the former was 
glad to make peace, on not very favourable 
terms, in order to turn his undivided attention 
to a portion of the territories usurped by his 
father, and enact a new series of barbarities 
on the miserable inhabitants of the coast of 
Malabar. The first measure by which this 
barbarian signalised his accession to despotic 
sway, was the deportation of upwards of 
30,000 native Christians from Canara. The 
memory of the deeds of Cardinal Menezes, 
and other stanch supporters of the Holy 
Inquisition,” had not passed away; anil 
Tippoo affirmed, that it was the narrative of 
the intolerance exercised by the Portu- 
guese Nazarenes” which caused “the rage 
of Islam to boil in his breast,”* and induced 
him to vent his wrath upon the present in- 
nocent generation, by sweeping off the whole 
of both sexes and every age into slavery, 
and compelling them to observe and re- 
ceive the external rites of the Moslem creed. 
Of these unfortunates, not one-third are be- 
lieved to have survived the first year of exile 
and degradation. The brave mountaineers 
of Coorg drew upon themselves the same 
fate by the constant struggles for liberty, to 
which they were incited by the odious tyranny 
of the usurper. Tippoo at length dealt with 
them in the manner in which a ferocious 
and half-crazed despot of early times did 
with another section of the Indian popula- 
tion.f The dominant class in Coorg had as- 
sembled together on a hilly, wooded tract, 
apart from the lower order of the peasantry 
(a distinct and apparently aboriginal race.) 
Tippoo surrounded the main body, as if en- 
closing game for a grand circular hunt ; beat 
up the woods as if dislodging wild beasts ; and 
finally closed in upon about 70,000 persons, 
who were driven off^ like a herd of cattle, 
to Seringapatam, and “ honoured with the 
distinction of Islam,” t on the very day 
selected by their persecutor to assume sove- 
reign, or rather imperial sway, by taking 
the proud title of Padsha, and causing his 
own name to be prayed for in public in 
place of that of the Mogul Shah Alum, as 
was still customary in the mosques all over 
India. 

The Guntoor Circar, to which the English 
had become entitled upon the death of 
Bassalut Jung, in 1782, by virtue of the 

great detestation for the immorality of the Coorgs, 
who, he truly affirmed, systematically pursued a most 
extraordinary system of wlygandria, by giving to 
several brothers one and the same woman to wife. 
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treaty of 1768, was obtained from Nizam 
Ali in 1788. The cession was expedited 
by a recent quarrel between him and Tippoo 
Saltan, which rendered the renewal of the 
treaty of 1768 peculiarly desirable to the 
former, inasmuch as it contained a proviso 
that, in the event of his requiring assistance, 
a British contingent of infantry and artil- 
lery should march to support him against any 
power not in alliance with the E. I. Cy. ; 
the exceptions being the Mahrattas, the na- 
bobs of Arcot and Oude, and the rajahs of 
Tanjore and Travancore. The Nizam would 
fain have interpreted the revived agreement 
as warranting a united attack on Mysoor ; 
but his schemes were positively rejected by 
Lord Cornwallis, on account of the recent 
engagement entered into with that state, 
which was still professedly at peace with the 
English. Yet it was evident to every power 
in India, that the sultan only waited a 
favourable opportunity to renew hostilities. 
The insulting caricatures of many of the 
company’s servants, held up to mockery 
and coarse jesting on the walls of the houses 
of Seringapatam, might have been an idle 
effusion of popular feeling ; but the wretched 
captives still pining in loathsome dungeons, 
in violation of the promised general release 
of prisoners, and the enrolment of a num- 
ber of English children as domestic slaves 
to the faithless tyrant, afforded, in con- 
junction with various rancorous expressions, 
uuraistakeable indications of his deadly 
hatred towards the whole nation.* The 
inroad of the Mysooreans on the territory 
of the rajah of Travancore, brought matters 
to an issue. The rajah, when menaced by 
invasion from his formidable neighbour, 
appealed to the E. I. Cy. for their promised 
protection, and an express communication 
was made to Tippoo, that an attack on the 
lines of defence formed on the Travancore 
frontier, would be regarded as a declaration 
of war with the English. The lines referred 
to, constructed in 1775, consisted of a broad 
and deep ditch, a strong bamboo hedge, a 
slight parapet, and a good rampart, with 
bastions on rising grounds, almost flanking 
one another. They extended a distance of 
thirty miles (from the island of Vaipeen to 
the Anamalaiah range), but were more im- 
posing than effectual, as it was hardly pos- 
sible to defend so great an extent. Tippoo 
approached this barrier in December, 1789, 

• Col. Fullarton, writing in 1784, accuses Tippoo 
of having caused 200 English to be forcibly circum- 
cised and enrolled in his service.— ( Ftew?, 207.) 


and proceeded to erect batteries. '^An un- 
suspected passage round the right flank of 
the lines, enabled him to introduce a body 
of troops within the wall, and he led them 
onward, hoping to force open the nearest 
gate, and admit the rest of the army. The 
attempt proved, not merely unsuccessful, 
but fatal to the majority of the assailants. 
They were compelled to retreat in confusion, 
and, in the general scramble across the 
ditch, Tippoo himself was so severely bruised, 
as to limp occasionally during the remainder 
of his life. Ilis palanquin fell into the 
hands of the enemy, the bearers having 
been trodden to death by their comrades ; 
and his seals, rings, and personal ornaments 
remained to attest his presence, and contra- 
dict his reiterated denial of having borne 
any part in a humiliating catastrophe, which 
had materially deranged his plans. More 
than this, alarm at the probable conse- 
quence of a repulse, induced Tippoo to 
write, in terras of fulsome flattery, to the 
English autlvorities, assuring them that the 
late aggression was the unauthorised act of 
his troops. Lord Cornwallis treated these 
assertions with merited contempt, and 
hastened to secure the co-operation of the 
Nizam and the Mahratta ministers of 
Poona, to which he would gladly have 
added that of Sindia, had not the price de- 
manded been the aid of British troops for 
aggressive warfare in Rajpootana, which was 
unhesitatingly refused. He proceeded to 
make vigorous preparations for a campaign, 
by assembling troops, collecting supplies, 
and meeting financial difficulties in an open 
and manly spirit. Further outlay for a Eu- 
ropean investment he completely stopped, 
as a ruinous drain on resources already 
insufficient to meet the heavy expenditure 
which must inevitably be incurred in the 
ensuing contest, the avowed object of which 
was to diminish materially the power of the 
sultan; for, as Lord Cornwallis truly de- 
clared, in a despatch to General Medows, if 
this despot were suffered to retain his 
present importance, and to insult and bully 
all his neighbours, until the French should 
again be in a condition to support him, it 
would almost certainly leave the seeds of a 
future dangerous war.” Meanwhile, Tippoo 
confirmed these convictions, and justified 
the intended procedure by a renewed at- 
tempt upon Travancore, and succeeded in 
razing the defences and spreading desola- 
tion over the country. The invasion of 
Mysoor compelled him to return for its 
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defence; and the system of intelligence 
established by his father, together with his 
own activity, enabled him to take advantage 
of the separation of the English army into 
three divisions, to attack them in detail, 
break through their chain of communica- 
tion, and transfer hostilities to the Carnatic. 
These reverses were partially compensated 
by the success of a fourth detachment from 
Bombay in obtaining possession of the 
whole of Malabar. The second campaign 
was opened in February, 1791, by Corn- 
wallis in person. Placing himself at the 
head of the army, he entered Mysoor by 
the pass of Mooglec, and in the commence- 
ment of March, laid siege to the fortress of 
Bangalore. Though the troops had been 
little liarassed by hostile operations, they 
were much enfeebled by tlie fatigues and 
privations of a tedious march; the cattle 
were worn to skeletons, and their supplies, 
both of food and ammunition, nearly ex- 
hausted. The arrival of a Mahratta re- 
inforcement liad been long and vainly ex- 
pected j and affairs were in a most critical 
state, when the successful assault, first of 
the town, and subsequently of the citadel 
of Bangalore (earned by a bayonet charge), 
relieved the mind of the commander-in- 
chief from the gloomy prospect involved in 
the too probable event of defeat. Never- 
theless, difficulties and dangers of no ordi- 
nary character remained to be combated. 
At the close of March the army moved 
from Bangalore northward, for the purpose 
of forming a junction with the auxiliary 
corps of cavalry expected from the Nizam. 
When, after being repeatedly misled by false 
information regarding the vicinity of the 
Hyderabad troops, the desired union was 
at length successfully effected, it proved a 
fresh source of trouble and disappointment ; 
for the 10,000 light troops so anxiously 
awaited, instead of rendering good service 
in the field, were so ill-disciplined and un- 
trustworthy, as to be incapable of conduct- 
ing even a foraging expedition, and there- 
fore did but augment the distress and 
anxiety they were sent to lessen.* 

Though surrounded on every side by 

* Their commander is said to have been influenced 
by intrigues carried on between the mother of Tippoo 
and the favourite wife of the Nizam. The former 
lady successfully deprecated the wrath excited by 
the gross insults lately ofiered by her son, in return 
to solicitations addressed by some female members 
of the family of Nizam Ali when in peril at Adoni. 

t Twenty English youths, the survivors of the un- 
happy band whom Tippoo, with malicious wantonness, 


circumstances of the most depressing cha- 
racter, Cornwallis, with undaunted courage, 
made such preparations as the possession of 
Bangalore placed in his power for the siege 
of Seringapatam. An earnest desire to 
bring to a speedy close hostilities, the pro- 
longation of which involved a grievous 
sacrifice of life and treasure, added to the 
alarming information constantly arriving in 
India regarding the progress of the French 
revolution, induced him to advance at once 
upon the capital of Mysoor, despite the 
defective character of his resources. The 
troops marched, in May, to Arikcra, about 
nine miles distant from Seringapatam, 
through a country which, in anticipation of 
their approach, had been reduced to the 
condition of a desert. Tippoo Sultan took 
up a strong position in their front, from 
whence he was driven by Lord Cornwallis — 
forced to action, defeated, and compelled to 
retreat and take refuge under the works of 
his capital, for the safety of which he now 
became seriously alarmed. Recognising too 
late the folly of wantonly provoking the 
vengeance of a powerful foe, he gave orders 
that the caricatures of the English should 
be carefully - obliterated from all public 
places; at the same time taking the savage 
precaution of slaughtering, without distinc- 
tion, such prisoners as he had privately de- 
tained, lest they should live to afford incon- 
trovertible evidence of his breach of faith 
and diabolical cruelty. f 

Lord Cornwallis was, however, quite un- 
able to pursue his recent success. The 
deplorable condition of the army, in which 
smallpox was now raging, with diseases 
immediately resulting from insufficient food 
and excessive fatigue under incessant rains, 
compelled him to issue a reluctant order for 
retreat. It seemed madness to remain un- 
der such circumstances in such a position, 
still more to hazard further advance, on the 
chance of the long-delayed succour expected 
from the Mahrattas ; and after destroying 
the battering train and other heavy equip- 
ments, which the loss of cattlej; prevented 
them from carrying away, the English, in 
deep disappointment and depression, corn- 

had caused to be trained and dressed like a troop of 
Hindoostanee dancing-girls, were first sacrificed to 
I his awakened fears ; but there were many other vic- 
tims, including native state prisoners. A few Eng- 
lishmen contrived to eflfect their escape, and one of 
them wrote an account of the treatment received. — 
(See Captivity of James Scurry; London, 1824.) 

X Nearly 40,000 bullocks perished in this disastrous 
campaign. — (Mill’s India, v., 806.) 
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raenced their homeward march. Orders | 
were dispatched to General Abercromby 
(governor of Bombay), who was advancing 
from the westward, to return to Malabar; 
and Lord Cornwallis, having completed these 
mortifying arrangements, was about six miles 
ca route to Bangalore, when a party of horse 
unexpectedly rode in upon the baggage 
flank. They were taken for enemies, but 
proved to be forerunners of the despaired-of 
Mahratta force, under Ilurri Punt and Pur- 
seram Bhow. In answer to the eager in- 
terrogatories poured in upon them on all 
sides, they replied that numerous messengers 
had been regularly sent, at different times, 
with accounts of their approach ; every one 
of whom had been cut off by the unsleeping 
vigilance of the light troops of the enemy. 
Their tardy arrival was in some measure 
accounted for by the time spent by them in 
co-operation with a detachment from Bom- 
bay under Captain Little, in the siege of 
Darwar, one of the great barriers of Tip- 
poo^s northern frontier. The place held out 
against the unskilful and dilatory operations 
of the assailants for twenty-nine weeks, 
when the arrival of news of the capture of 
Bangalore induced its surrender, which was 
followed by the easy conquest of all the 
possessions of the sultan north of the 
Toombuddra. 

The Mahrattas now declared themselves 
unable to keep the field, unless the English 
could give them pecuniary support; and 
Lord Cornwallis, unable to dispense with 
their aid, was compelled to advance them a 
loan of twelve lacs of rupees, to obtain which 
he took the bold measure of ordering the 
Madras authorities to coin the bullion sent 
out for the China trade into rupees, and for- 
ward it without delay. The ample supplies of 
draught cattle and provisions, together with 
the innumerable miscellaneous contents of 
the bazaar of a Mahratta army,* afforded a 
most welcome relief to men half-famished 
and wretchedly equipped. Still the advanced 
season, and the return of General Aber- 
croraby, compelled the continuance of the 

• The Mahraltaa commenced by asking exor- 
bitant prices for their goods ; but when compelled 
by the diminished purses of the purchasers to reduce 
their demands or stop the sale, they took the former 
alternative; but still continued to realise immense 
profits, since their whole stock-in-trade had been ac- 
cumulated by plunder. Their bazaar is described by 
Col. Wilks as comprising every imaginable article, 
from a web of English broadcloth to a Birmingham 
penknife; from the shawls of Cashmere to the 
secondhand garment of a Hindoo; from diamonds 
of the first water to the silver earring of a poor 


! retreat to Bangalore ; which was followed 
I up by the occupation of Oossoor, Rayacot- 
tah, and other forts, whereby communica- 
tion between the presidency and the Carnatic, 
through the Policade Pass, was laid open. 
By this route a convoy reached the camp from 
Madras, comprising 100 elephants laden with 
treasure, marching two abreast ; 6,000 bul- 
locks with rice ; 100 carts with arrack ; and 
several hundred coolies with other supplies. 

The war was viewed by the British par- 
liament as the inevitable consequence of 
the cruelty and aggression of Tippoo. The 
energetic measures of Lord Cornwallis were 
warmly applauded, and reinforcements of 
troops, with specie to the amount of 
.€500,000, sent to assist his operations. 
Comprehensive arrangements were made for 
provisioning the troops, by taking advantage 
of the extensive resources and experience of 
the Brwjarries,-\ or travelling corn-mer- 
chants, who form a distinct caste, and enjoy, 
even among the least civilised native states, 
an immunity for life and property, based on 
the great services rendered by these neutral 
traders to all parties indiscriminately, from 
a very remote period. Measures were like- 
wise adopted for the introduction of a more 
efficient system of intelligence. The gen- 
eral campaign which opened under these 
auspicious circumstances, was attended with 
complete success. The intermediate opera- 
tions were marked by the capture of the 
hill-forts of Nundydroog, Savendroog, and | 
Ootradroog. All three were situated on 
lofty granite rocks, and deemed well-nigh in- 
accessible — especially Savendroog [the rock j 
of death) ; and so implicit was. the con- | 
fidence placed by Tippoo in the strength i 
of its natural and artificial defences, that he 1 
received with joy the tidings of the assault, 
making sure that the malaria for which the 
neighbouring jungle had acquired a fearful 
celebrity, would fight against the English, 
and slay one-half, leaving the other to fall 
by the sword. But the very character of 
the place diminished the watchfulness of its 
garrison, and tempted them to witness with 

plundered village maiden; from oxen, sheep, and 
poultry, to the dried salt-fish of the Concan. The 
tables of the moneychangers, overspread with the 
coins of every country of the east, were not wanting 
in this motley assemblage ; and among the various 
trades carried on with remarkable activity, was 
that of a tanner, so that the English officers were 
enabled to obtain, by means of ambulatory tan-pits, 
what their own Indian capitals could not then pro- 
duce, except as European imports— excellent sword- 
belts. — (Jlzysoor, iii., 168-’9.) 

j* A Persian compound, designating their office. 
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contemptuous indifference the early ap- 
proaches of the besiegers, who, after a series 
of Herculean labours (in which the utmost 
exertions of human strength and skill, 
were aided in an extraordinary manner by 
the force and sagacity of some admirably- 
trained elephants), at length succeeded in 
effecting a practicable breach in what formed 
the lower wall of the rock, although it rose 
1,500 feet from a base of above eight 
miles in circumference. Lord Cornwallis 
and General Medows stood watching with 
intense anxiety the progress of the assault, 
which commenced an hour before noon on 
the 2 1st December, 1791. The band of the 
52nd regiment played Britons, strike 
home/* and the troops mounted with a 
steady gallantry which completely unnerved 
the native forces assembled to defend the 
breach. A hand-to-hand encounter with 
men who had already overcome such tre- 
mendous obstacles, was sufficient to alarm 
the servants of a more popular master than 
Tippoo, and they fled in disorder, tumbling 
over one another in their eager ascent of 
the steep and narrow path which led to the 
citadel. The pursuers followed with all 
speed j but the majority of the fugitives had 
effected their entrance, when a sergeant of 
the 71st regiment shot, at a distance, the 
soldier who was closing the first gate. All 
the other barriers the English passed together 
with the enemy, of whom about 100 were 
slain, while many others perished among 
the precipitous rocks, in endeavouring to | 
escape. This important enterprise, which j 
the coramander-in-chief had contemplated 
as the most doubtful operation of the war, 
was effected in twelve days from the first 
arrival of the troops. The casualties were 
not numerous, and the actual assault only 
lasted an hour, and involved the loss of no 
single life on the side of the besiegers. It 
was well-timed ; for even so much as half-an- 
hour*s delay would have sufficed to bring 
to the scene of action the Mysoorcan de- 
tachment, then fast approaching to aid 
their comrades. i 

The counter-hostilities of Tippoo were 
• In detaining the garrison close prisoners, not- 
withstanding a proviso for their liberation. Bad 
faith was the notorious characteristic of Tippoo, 
who, says Col. Wilks, could not be made to appre- 
ciate the value of truth even as a convenience. 
Among his letters, translated by Col. Kirkpatrick, is 
one in which he desires the commander of an attack 
on a Mahratta fortress to promise anything until he 
got possession, and then to put every living thing— 
man, woman, childf dog, and cat — to the sword, ex- 
cept the chief, who was to be reserved for torture. 


feebly conducted ; but the irrepressible ten- 
dency of the Mahrattas for freebooting on 
their own account, led them again to de- 
range the plans of Lord Cornwallis, by neg- 
lecting to support General Abercromby, and 
their misconduct facilitated the conquest of 
the fort of Coimbatore by the Mysooreans. 
The flagrant violation of the terras of sur- 
render* (a besetting sin on the part of Tip- 
poo), afforded a reason for rejecting his 
overtures for peace ; and on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1792, Lord Cornwallis, in conjunc- 
tion with the Hyderabad and Poona armies, 
advanced to the attack of Seringapatam, 
under the walls of which the sultan, with his 
whole force, lay encamped. Aware of his 
inability to compete in the field with the 
formidable confederacy by which he was 
opposed, Tippoo hoped to be able to hold 
out against their combined efforts in his 
island-capital, t by keeping them at bay 
until the want of supplies, in an already 
exhausted country — or, in any case, the 
recurrence of the monsoon— should compel 
their retreat. The dilatory and unskilful 
tactics of the native troops would probably 
have contributed to realise these anticipa- 
tions ; but the English commauder-in-chief 
correctly appreciated the danger of delay, 
and chose to incur the charge of rashness by 
attempting to surprise the tiger in his den, 
rather than waste strength and resources 
in the dispiriting operations of a tedious and 
precarious blockade. It was deemed inad- 
visable to await the arrival of expected 
reinforcements from Bombay, or even to 
divulge the plan of attack to the allies, wlio, 
on the night of the 6tb, were astounded by 
the news that a handful of infantry, un- 
supported by cannon or cavalry, were on the 
march to attack the dense host of Tippoo, 
in a fortified camp under the walls of 
his capital; and that Lord Cornwallis, in 
person, commanded the division destined to 
penetrate the centre of the hostile force; 
having gone to fight, as they expressed it,J 
like a private soldier. The sultan had 
just finished his evening’s repast when the 
alarm was given. § He mounted, and beheld 

t Seringapatam is situated on an island formed by 
two branches of the Cauvery, which after separating 
to a distance of a mile and a-half, again unites about 
five miles below the point of division. A “ bound 
hedge” of bamboo and other strong shrubs sur- 
rounded the capital, and Tippoo’s encampment oc- 
cupied an enclosure between this hedge and the river. 

J There were two other columns, commanded by 
General Medows and Colonel Maxwell. 

§ The Indians usually attack at midnight or day- 
break. 
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by the light of the moon an extended column | 
passing rapidly through his camp, driving j 
before them a cloud of fugitives, and making | 
directly* for the main ford of the stream | 
which lay between them and the capital. 
This movement threatened to cut off the 
retreat of Tippoo, who perceiving his danger, 
hastened across the ford in time to elude 
the grasp of his pursuers and take up a 
position on a commanding summit of the 
fort, from whence he continued to issue 
orders till the morning. His troops had 
already deserted by thousands. One band, 
10,000 strong (the Ahmedy Chelahs, com- 
posed of the wretched Coorgs), wholly dis- 
appeared and escaped to their native woods, 
accompanied by their wives and children; 
and many of the Assud Oollahees (a similar 
description of corps) followed their example. 
A number of Europeans,” forcibly detained 
in the service of Tippoo Sultan, likewise 
fled to the protection of the English, in- 
cluding an old Frenchman, named IRevettc, 
who had chiefly constructed tire six re- 
doubts which offered the most formidable 
obstacles to the assailants. Two of these 
were captured and retained by English de- 
tachments, at the cost of much hard fight- 
ing. The night of the 7th afforded an 
interval of rest to both parties, and time to 
ascertain the extent of their respective losses. 
That of the British was stated at 535 men, 
including killed, wounded, and missing ; that 
of the enemy at 23,000, of whom 4,000 
had fallen in the actual contest. On the 
following morning operations were com- 
menced against the strong triangular-shaped, 
water-washed fort, in which the sultan had 
taken refuge. His gorgeously furnished 
garden-palace was turned into an hospital 
for the wounded English, and the magnificent 
cypress groves, and other valuable trees, cut 
down to afford materials for the siege. Gen- 
eral Abercromby arrived in safety with the 
Bombay army, having perfected a line of 
communication with the Malabar coast; the 
Brinjarries maintained such abundance in 
the camp of Cornwallis as had not been 
known since the commencement of the war; 
and the soldiers, stimulated by the hepe of 
speedily liberating, with their own hands, the 
survivors of their murdered countrymen, 
worked with unflagging energy at the breach- 
ing batteries. Tippoo, seriously alarmed, 
made overtures for peace, and after much 
delay, occasioned by his treacherous and 
unstable policy, and his unceasing efforts to 
gain time, was at length compelled to sign a 


preliminary treaty, the terms of which in- 
volved the cession of half his territories to 
the allies, and the payment of about three 
million and a-half sterling. Two of his sons, 
boys of eight and ten years of age, were 
delivered up to Lord Cornwallis, as hostages 
for the confirmation and fulfilment of the 
agreement ; but despite this guarantee, Tip- 
poo showed evident signs of an inelination 
to renew hostilities, ou finding that the 
English insisted on his relinquishment of 
Coorg, the rajah of which principality he 
had hoped to seize and exhibit as a terrible 
instance of vengeance. Lord Cornwallis, 
who appears to have acted throughout the 
war with equal energy and moderation, 
endeavoured to conciliate him by the sur- 
render of Bangalore — a fortress and dis- 
trict which, in a military point of view, far 
surpassed Coorg in value ; but on the latter 
point he took decided ground, justly deem- 
ing it a clear duty to reward the good ser- 
vice rendered by the rajah, by preserving 
him from the clutches of his relentless foe. 
Preparations for a renewed siege at length 
brought matters to an issue. The previous 
arrangements were formally confirmed by 
Tippoo on the 19th of March, and the treaty 
delivered to Lord Cornwallis and the allies 
by the royal hostages. 

The total territorial revenue of the 
sultan, according to the admitted schedule, 
averaged from about two-and-a-half to three 
million sterling, one-half of which was now 
made over to the allies, to be divided by 
them in equal portions, according to the 
original terras of the confederation. By the 
addition now made to their possessions, the 
boundary of the Mahrattas was again ex- 
tended to the river Toombuddra. The 
allotment of the Nizam reached from the 
Kistna beyond the Pennar, and included the 
forts of Gunjeegtah and Cuddapah, and the 
province of Kurpa. The British obtained 
Malabar and Coorg, the province of Dinde- 
gul (a valuable accession to their southern 
territory), together with Baramahl and the 
Lower Ghauts, which formed an iron boun- 
dary for Coromandel. The Anglo-Indian 
array were ill-pleased with this termination 
of the war. They had set their hearts on 
nothing less than the storming of Seringa- 
patam ; and when, in consequence of Tippoo^s 
overtures for peace, orders were given to 
desist from further operations, they be- 
came, says an officer who was present, 
dejected to a degree not to be described, 
and could with difficulty be restrained from 
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continuing their work/^ Their dissatisfac- 
tion was increased by the miserable artifice 
of Tippoo, who, desirous of assuming before 
his own troops a defiant attitude, although 
really a suitor for peace, gave secret orders i 
to fire on the English soldiery, both withj 
cannon and musketry. Under such circum- j 
stances, it needed all the weight of the public i 
and private character of Lord Cornwallis, to 
enforce the admirable precept with which 
the general orders to the victorious troops 
concluded , — ” that moderation in success is 
no less expected from brave men than gal- 
lantry in action.^' In acknowledgment of 
their excellent conduct, a donation, equal to 
twelve months* batta, was awarded them, out 
of the money exacted from the sultan. The 
disinterestedness of the coramander-in-chief 
and of General Medows was displayed in 
their refusal to accept any portion of this 
sum, or of the prize-money. Their cordial 
co-operation and perfect confidence in each 
other’s zeal and integrity, had been con- 
I spicuous throughout the war, forming a 
pleasing contrast to the divided counsels and 
personal quarrels which had, of late years, 
diminished the efficiency of the military and 
civil services of the officers of the com- 
pany. This unanimity enabled Lord Corn- 
wallis to take full advantage of the influence 
Ijc possessed over the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas. Their mutual distrust, combined 
with the respect inspired by the English 
commander-in-chief, led them to entrust 
to hin\ the sole control of the late opera- 
tions. These were no sooner terminated by 
the treaty of Seringapatara, than occasions 
of quarrel reappeared among the allies. 
The Nizam, by far the weakest of the three 
powers, petitioned to be allowed to retain 
the services of a British detachment. His 
request was granted, greatly to the aniioy.- 
ance of the Mahrattas, whose discontent at 
finding him thus favoured, was aggravated 
by the refusal of Lord Cornwallis to suffer a 
similar stipendiary force to be permanently 
annexed to the army of the peishwa, or 
rather of his ambitious guardian, Nana 
Furnavees. In this case the concession 

• De Boigne was a Savoyard by birth, and had 
been an ensign in the service of the E. I. Cy. 

t Among the few who faithfully adhered to the 
cause of Shah Alum, was the widow of the notorious 
Sumroo, who had entered the imperial service, or 
rather that of Nujeef Khan, after quitting Oude, and 
tnarried the daughter of an impoverished Mogul 
noble. The “ Begum Sumroo” received Christian bap- 
tism, at the request of her husband. After his death, 

I in 1778, she was suffered to retain the jaghire 
8 c 


must have provoked immediate hostilities 
with Mahadajee Sindia, since it was to 
oppose his large and formidable corps of 
regular artillery (under De Boigne* and 
other European officers), that the services of 
an English detachment were especially de- 
sired. Such a procedure would have been 
inconsistent with the pacific policy by which 
it was both the duty and inclination of Lord 
Cornwallis to abide ; and Sindia was there- 
fore suffered to retain, without interference 
on the part of the only enemy he feared, 
the dominant position which the time-serving 
policy of Hastings had first helped him to 
assume, as vicegerent of the Mogul empire. 
His power, before reaching its present height, 
had received a severe check, from the efforts 
of other ambitious chiefs to obtain posses- 
sion of the person, and wield authority in 
the name, of the hapless Shah Alura,t who, 
from the time of the death of his brave 
general, Nujeef Khan, in 1782, had been 
tossed about, like a child’s toy, from one 
usurper to another — a tool during their 
prosperity, a scape-goat in adversity. Sindia 
became paramount in 1785; but having 
engaged in war with .Pertab. Sing of Jey- 
poor, advantage was taken of his absence by 
Gholam Kadir Khan, the son of Zabita 
Kban, the Rohilla, to gain possession of 
Delhi in 1788. This he accomplished 
through the treachery of the nas^ir or chief 
eunuch, to whom the management of the 
imperial establishment was entrusted. The 
inmates of the palace W'ere treated by the 
usurper with a degree of malicious barbarity 
which it is hardly possible to conceive any 
human being evincing towards his unoffend- 
ing fellow-creatures, unless actually pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit. After cruelties 
of all descriptions had been practised to 
extort from the members and retainers of 
the imperial family every article of value 
which still remained in their possession, 
Gholam Kadir continued to withhold from 
them even the necessaries of life, so that 
several ladies perished of hunger ; and others, 
maddened by suffering, committed suicide. 
The royal children J were compelled to 

granted to him for the support of five battalions of 
disciplined sepovs and about 200 Europeans, chiefly 
artillerymen, whose movements she directed from 
her palanquin, even on the actual field of battle. 
An imprudent marriage with a German, named 
Vaissaux, for a time endangered her influence ; but 
after his seizure by the mutinous troops, and death 
by his own hand, she regained her authority. 

I The Shahzada, Prince Jewan Bukht, had taken 
refuge at Benares. I.ord Cornwallis granted him a 
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I perform the most humiliating offices; and 
when Shah Alum indignantly remonstrated 
against , the atrocities he was compelled to 
witness, the Rohilla sprang upon him with 
the fury of a wild beast, flung the venerable 
monarch to the ground, knelt on his breast, 

! and, with his dagger, pierced his eye-balls 
through and through. The return of 
Siudia terminated these horrible scenes. 
Gholam Kadir took to flight, but was cap- 
tured by the Mahratta chief, who cut off 
his nose, ears, hands, and feet, and sent 
him in an iron cage to Shah Alum — a fear- 
ful example of retributive barbarity. He 
perished on the road, and his accomplice, 
the treacherous nazir, was trodden to death 
by an elephant. The condition of the im- 
perial family, though ameliorated, remained 
barely tolerable during the supremacy of 
Sindia; for the stated allowance for the 
support of the emperor and his thirty chil- 
dren, though liberal in its nominal amount, 
was so irregularly paid, that the royal * 
household often wanted the necessaries of! 

life. I 

The arrogance of Mahadajec increased 
with his power ;* and not only the Nizam 
and the Poona ministry headed by Nana 
Furnavees, but even the English, began to 
contemplate an approaching struggle as in- 
evitable; when their apprehensions were 
unexpectedly removed by his deatli, of fever, 
in February, 1794, aged sixty-seven. He 
left no male issue, but bequeathed his ex- 
tensive territorial possessions to his great- 
nephew and adopted son, Dowlut Rao, then 
a youth of fifteen. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis 
ended in the preceding year ; its concluding 
feature being the capture, once again, of 
Pondicherry and all the French settlements 
in India, in consequence of the national 


declaration of war. The charter of the 
E. I. Cy. was at the same time (1793) 
renewed for a terra of twenty years.f Ar- 
rangements were made for the relief of the 
financial difficulties of Mohammed Ali. N 
The management of the revenues of the>»<' 
Carnatic, which’ had been temporarily as- 
sumed by Lord Cornwallis during the war, ^ 
was partially restored to the nabob at its 
conclusion, and the payments to his credi- 
tors reduced from the twelve lacs of pagodas 
(conceded to them most improperly by the 
Board of Control in 1785), to somewhat 
more than six lacs. Attempts were like- 
wise made, but with little success, to induce 
the profligate Asuf-ad-Dowlah to adopt 
reformatory measures, to stay the ruin which 
seemed about to overwhelm the fair province, 
or rather kingdom, of Oude. 

Administration of Sir John Shore. — • 
This gentleman (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth) had been many years in the service 
of the company, and was selected for the 
high post of governor-general, J expressly on 
account of the ability and perseverance 
which he had brought to bear on the in- 
tricate and little understood question of 
Indian revenue. His pacific disposition 
was likewise viewed as affording a guarantee 
for the fulfilment of the strict injunctions of 
the British parliament — to shun every de- 
scription of aggressive warfare on behalf of 
the company, whether in the character of a 
principal or an ally. Upon the death of , I 
Mahadajee Sindia, preparations for hostili- I i 
ties against the Nizam were carried on by his | | 
young successor, Dowlut Rao Sindia, with the | 
co-operation of the Poona authorities and 1 
all the leading Mahratta chieftains.§ The 
attempts of Sir John Shore at friendly 
mediation were treated with insulting indif- 
ference by the Mahrattas, so soon as they 


yearly stipend of four lacs (promised, but not paid, 
l)y the vizier of Oude), which, after the death of the 
prince, was continued to his family by the E, L Cy. 

* What a blow would have been inflicted on the 
iwide and bigotry of Aurungzebe, could it have been 
loretold that one of his dynasty would be compelled, 
by a Mahratta, to sign a decree forbidding the 
slaughter of kine throughout the Mogul dominions. 
Yet this was enforced by Sindia on Shah Alum. 

t In the year ending April, 1793, the receipts of 
the company in India amounted to £8,225,628 ; the 
total expenses to £7,007,050 : leavinff a surplus of 
£1,218,678 clear gain. In the outgoings, were in- 
cluded the interest of Indian debts (the principal of 
which amounted to £7,971,665), and money sup- 
plied to Bencoolen and other distant, settlements ; 
mtAing a drawback of £702,443. iho debts in 
England, exclusive of the capital stock, were 
£10,988,618. The capital stock had been increased 


in 1789, from four to five million, on which sum a 
dividend of ten-aiid-a-half per cent, was now paid, 

I General Medow's had been offered the position 
on the expected resignation of Lord Cornwallis ; but 
he declined it, declaring his intention of staying in 
India just long enough “to lead the storming party 
at Seringapatam, or until the war is over;” and no 
longer. He adds, that he had saved £40,000 out of 
the liberal appointments of the company, and should 
feel amply compensated if they pronounced “ the la- 
bourer worthy of his hire.” — (Auber’s Indian ii., 121.) 

§ Tookajec Holcar and the rajah of Berar, with 
the representative of the Puar and other influential 
families, look the field ; while the Guicowars from 
Guzerat, and others, sent detachments to join the gen- 
eral assembly of Mahrattas, gathered together for the 
last time under the nominal authority of the peishwa, 
Madhoo llao II., who was himself completely con- 
trolled by Nana Furuavees. — (Duff, iii., 111.) 
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perceived his determination of preserving a 
strict neutrality. The Nizam advanced to 
Beder, where the enemy hastened to give 
him battle. After an indecisive action, he 
retreated by night to Kurdla, a small fort 
4 >urrounded by hills. He was besieged, 
closely blockaded, and compelled to pur- 
‘c^ase peace by the most ignominious con- 
cessions, which, if carried out, would have 
completely crippled his resources, and left 
• liim at the mercy of his old foe, Nana 
Furnavees. But at this crisis the “ Mah- 
ratta Machiavelli overreached himself. 
The severity and excess of his precautionary 
i measures wrought upon the high spirit of 
I the young peishwa (then one-and-twenty 
I years of age) with unexpected violence, 

! and, in a moment of deep depression, j 
caused by the indignity to which he was 
j subjected, he flung himself from a terrace of ! 
j the palace, and expired in the course of 
1 two days, after expressing a strong desire 
I that his cousin, Bajee Rao, should succeed 
to the authority of which he had been 
j defrauded.* This arrangement would have 
been generally popular ; for Bajee Rao, then 
about twenty years of age, bore a high cha- 
racter for skill in manly and military exer- 
cises, and was besides deeply read in ancient 
Brahminical lore, and a studious follower of | 
! the intricate observances of caste. Beneath 
! this fair surface lay, as Nana Furnavees 
' truly declared, the weakness of his father 
Ragoba, and the wickedness of his mother 
Anundee Bye, as yet undeveloped, 
i The talents of Bajee Rao, even had they 
been likely to be used for good instead of 
for evil, w^ould probably have been equally 
opposed to the views of the minister, who 
wanted a mere puppet tooceupy the musnud 
on public occasions, and then return to his 
gilded prison. With this intent he caused 
the widow of the late Madhoo Rao II. 
(herself a mere child) to adopt an infant, 
whom he proclaimed peishwa. Sindia 
espoused the 'cause of Bajee Rao, and the 
dissensions which followed enabled Nizam 
Ali to procure a release from three-fourths 
of the cessions and payments stipulated for 
I by the treaty of Kurdla. 
i The remaining events during the admin- 
istration of Sir John Shore may be briefly 

* Bajee Rao had endeavoured to open a secret in- 
tercourse with Madhoo Rao, which being discovered 
by Nana Furnavees, drew severe reproaches and 
niore strict surveillance on both cousins. — (Duff.) 

t In this year the Calcutta bench, and orientalists 
in general, sustained a heavy loss in the death of the 
upright judge and distinguished scholar, Sir William 


noted. Fyzoolla Khan, the Rohilla ruler of 
Rampore and its dependent districts, died in 
1794.t His eldest son, Mohammed Ali, 
succeeded to. the government, but was 
seized and murdered by his younger brother, 
Gholara Mohammed Khan, w ho was in turn 
deposed by the conjoined troops of the 
English and the vizier. A jaghire of ten 
lacs of revenue was conferred on Ahmed 
Ali, the youthful son of the murdered ruler; 
provision was made for the maintenance of 
Gholam Mohammed, who came to reside at 
Benares, under the protection of the Bri- 
tish government; and the treasures and 
remaining territory of the late Fyzoolla 
' Khan, were delivered up to the wasteful 
and profligate Asuf-ad-Dowlah. 

Mohammed Ali, of Arcot, died in 1795, 
aged seventy-eight, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Oradut-al-Omrah. In the 
same year the English effected the com- 
plete reduction of the Dutch settlements 
in Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin, and the Cape of Good Hope.J Asuf- 
ad-Dowlah died in 1797. A dispute con- 
cerning the succession arose between his 
brother Sadut Ali, and his alleged son 
Vizier Ali, a youth of seventeen, said to be 
of spurious descent.^ Sir John Shore 
eventually decided in favour of the former, 
with whom he entered into a new treaty, by 
which the fort of Allahabad was made over 
to the English, the annual subsidy increased 
to seventy-six lacs of rupees, twelve lacs 
guaranteed by the vizier as compensation 
money for the expenses incurred in the 
recent interference, and an annual pension 
of a lac and a-half of rupees settled on 
Vizier Ali, beside other arrangements re- 
garding the support of the company's troops, 
deemed necessary for the defence of Oude. 

In the beginning of 1798, the governor- 
general, who had been raised to tlie peerage 
with the title of Lord Teignmouth, resigned 
his position on account of ill-health, and 
returned to England. Despite his high 
character as a financier, the pecuniary re- 
sults of his four years' sway were disastrous, 
and the scourge of war was but temporarily 
delayed. Tippoo evidently waited an oppor- 
tunity to renew hostilities ; and the expen- 
sive preparations made to invade Mysoor, in 

Jones, aged forty-eight. He was the first president 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Warren Hastings 
the patron, and Charles Wilkins a member. 

I These connuests were mainly effected through 
the zeal of Loru Hobart, governor of Madras. 

§ On inquiry, it appeared that the alleged children 
of Asuf-ad'Dowlah were all su])po8ititious. 
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the event of his taking part with the Dutch, 
together with the requirements of the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, obliged the 
supreme government, in 1796, to open the 
treasury for a loan bearing twelve per cent, 
interest. In the following year, increasing 
involvements compelled a considerable re- 
duction in the investments — a step never 
taken, it will be recollected, exeept under 
the stern pressure of necessity. 

Administration of Lord Morninoton 
(Marquis Wellesley.) — An impending 
war with Mysoor, intricate political rela- 
tions based on the temporary interest of 
other native powers, an exhausted trea- 
sury, and an increasing debt, — such were 
the difficulties that awaited the successor of 
Lord Teignmouth. After some delay, the 
choice — happily for England and for India — 
fell upon a nobleman no less distinguished 
for decision of purpose than for deliberation 
and forethought in counsel, gifted with a 
mind alike capable of grasping the grandest 
plans, and of entering into the minute de- 
tails so important to good government. 
Lord Mornington was but seven-and-thirty 
when he was selected for the arduous olfice 
of exercising almost irresponsible authority 
over British India ; but he had been early 
called to play an important part in public 
life, and had, from circumstances, been led 
to regard Indian affairs with peculiar interest, 
even liefore his appointment as one of the 
six commissioners of the Board of Control, 

* The Earl of Mornington (afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley) was descended from an ancient family, 
whose founders went over to Ireland with Strong- 
bow, and held (on the tenure of bearing the ro}al 
standard ** quandu optis fuerW') the castle and manor 
of Dnngan, in the county Meath, where the future 
governor-general of India was born in 17C0. The 
name of his father fills an honoured place in the 
musical annals of I^mgland, as the composer of some 
of the finest chants and glees in the language : his 
mother, the Countess of Mornington, was highly 
gifted both in person and in intellect, and especially 
remarkable for force of character, which she retained 
unimpaired even to advanced age, and transmitted 
to at least three of her sons — the subject of this 
notice, “the Iron Duke,” and baron Cowley. The 
death of Lord Mornington, in 1781, arrested the i 
college studies of his young successor, and called 
him when scarcely of age, to relinquish the classic 
pursuits by which he might else have become too 
exclusively engrossed, for the severer duties of pub- 
lic life. Close intimacy with the Cornwallis family, 
doubtless contributed to direct his attention to In- 
dian affairs ; and the influence of the ^)ton holidays 
regularly passed with Archbishop Cornwallis at Lam- 
beth Palace, from 1771 to 1779, had probably its 
effect ip producing, or at least strengthening the love 
of justiep and high sense of honour for which the 
young lord became distinguished, as well as in im- 

in 1793.* In this position he continued 
for the ensuing five years, attending seda- 
lously to its duties, and availing himself to 
the utmost of the opportunities it afforded 
of becoming intimately acquainted with the 
condition of the E. I. Cy., the mode of gov- 
ernment adopted in the three presidencies, 
and the position and history of neighbouring 
powers. The subject was, to the highest 
degree, attractive to a statesman who con- 
sidered that the majesty of Great Britain 
was her trade, and the throne of the com- 
merce of the world the fittest object of her 
arabition.^^ The able and indefatigable) but 
prejudiced historian of India, was probably 
but imperfectly acquainted with the cha- 
racter and antecedents of Lord Morning- 
ton, when he remarked that he came out 
as a war-governor : still less ground existed 
for the assertion, that his lordship had 
possessed hut little time for acquainting 
himself with the complicated affairs of 
India, when all his attention was attracted 
to a particular point.'^t remarkable 

letter, addressed to Lord Melville from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1798,J abundantly 
attests the extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation already accumulate<l by tlie writer, 
as well as the profound and far-sighted 
views which he had been enabled to form 
therefrom. The mental qualifications of 
Lord Mornington were rendered generally at- 
tractive by the dignified and courteous bear- 
ing, and the sweet, yet powerful utterance 

planting the deep and clear views of religion which 
ioi-med the solace of his honoured age. His first 
care was the voluntary liquidation of his father’s 
debts ; the next, a most liberal provision for the edu- 
cation of his brothers and sisters, especially for that 
of Arthur, whose capacities lie early appreciated. A 
brilliant career in the Irish House of Parliament, 
was speedily followed and surpassed by his success 
as an orator in tlie British House ot Commons, where, 
strangely enough, his first speech was in reprobation 
of the conduct of Lord North in making Warren 
Hastings governor-general of India, after his un- 
principled conduct regarding the llohillas. The 
opinions delivered by him on the questions of war 
Mith the French republic, the disputes regarding the 
regency, the abolition of the Irish parliament, and 
Catholic emancipation, have their page in history ; but 
none occupy a higher place in the memory of those 
who cherish the name of the Marquis Wellesley, 
than liis unwavering and indignant denunciation of 
the slave-trade, which he declared to be an “ abomi- 
nable, infamous, and bloody traffic,” the continuance 
of which it was a disgrace to Great Britain to sanc- 
tion, even for an hour. (Vide Debate on motion 
of Mr. Dundas for gradual abolition, April, 1792.) 
t Mill’s India ; edited by Prof. Wilson, vi., 73. 
i Vespatekest Minutes^ and Correspondence of the 
Marquis Wellesley ; edited by K. Montgomery 
Martin, i., 1 — 15. Murray ; London, 1836. 
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which enhanced the effect of his rare elo- 
quence. His small but perfectly symmetrical 
figure, formed a worthy model for the chisels 
of Bacon and Chantry; while the easel 
of Lawrence rendered the delicate but clearly 
defined outline of the nose and mouth, the 
soft, gazelle-like* eyes and dark arched 
brows, in contrast with the silver locks 
which clustered round his lofty forehead — 
scarcely less publicly known, in his own 
time, than the remarkable profile and eagle- 
eye of his younger brother arc at present. 

On his arrival in Madras, in April, 1798, 
Lord Mornington was accompanied by his 
younger brother Henry, afterwards Lord 
Cowley, in the capacity of private secre- 
tary. The future duke, then Lt.-Col. Wel- 
lesley, with his regiment (the 33rd), had 
been already some months in India. After 
a brief stay at Madras (of which presidency 
Lord Clive, the son of the hero of Arcot, 
was appointed governor), Lord Mornington 
proceeded to Calcutta, and commenced a 
series of civil reforms; but his attention 
was speedily arrested by the intrigues of 
Tippoo and some French adventurers, who, 
though in themselves of small importance, 
might, he well knew, at any moment give 
place to, or acquire the rank of powerfully 
supported representatives of their nation. 
In fact, schemes to that effect were in pix)- 
cess of development; though the success of 
the British by sea and land, the victories of 
Nelson on the Nile, and that of Acre by Sir 
Sidney Smith, in conjunction with Lord ^ 
IMornington^s own measures, eventually pre- 
vented Buonaparte from putting into execu- 
tion his cherished plan of wresting from Eng- 
land her growing Indian empire. The re- j 
publican general and his great adversaries, 
the brothers Wellesley, had a long scries of i 
diplomatic hostilities to wage in distant 
hemispheres, before the last fierce struggle 
which convulsed the European continent 
1 with the death- throes of the usurped au- 
' thority of the citizen emperor! Their 
battle-fields and council-chambers, as yet, 
lay wide apart; but the letters of Buona- 
parte to Tippoo Sultan and to Zemaun Shah, 
the successor of the fierce Doorani conqueror 
of Paniput, who had threatened to renew 
the incursions of his grandsire in Ilindoo- 
stan, served to convey an impression to the 


native princes that a European power did 
exist, eagerly waiting its opportunity to fight 
the English with their own weapons. So 
strongly impressed was Tippoo with this Con- 
viction, that he sent ambassadors to the 
French governor of the Mauritius (M. Ma- 
lartic), with proposals for an offensive and 
defensive alliance against their mutual rival, 
offering to bear the whole expenses of the 
French auxiliary force to be sent to his as- 
sistance, and to furnish them with every ac- 
customed allowance except wine and spirits, 
with which he declared himself entirely un- 
provided. The truth was, that Tippoo, in 
laudable conformity with the ordinance of 
his standanl of action, the Koran, forbade 
his subjects to use any description of intox- 
icating plants or beverages; and, as far as 
possible, caused the white poppy and the 
hemp-plant to be destroyed even in private 
gardens. Those only who, like Colonel Tod 
and other travelled historians, have had the 
opportunity of searching out for themselves 
authentic records illustrative of the condi- 
tion of the people of India at different 
epochs, can fully appreciate the political 
importance of this measure, and its proba- 
ble effect in tending to stay the moral and 
physical degradation which the abuse of all 
intoxicating componnds neVer fails to pro- 
duce, especially of that valuable medicine, 
but when misused, detestable drug, opium. 

The offer of the sultan was warmly wel- 
comed by the French governor, and a small 
detacbnientt of volunteers sent to Malabar, 
and received as an earnest of further assist- 
ance. Lord Mornington addressed repeated 
remonstrances to Tippoo respecting this no- 
torious breach of faith ; and received, in re- 
turn, the same empty professions of good-will 
which had been previously made to Lord 
Cornwallis. 'I’here was but one course to 
be taken wjth a man who met all argu- 
ments regarding the hostile operations in 
which he was engaged by positive denial 
or wilful silence; and the governor-general, 
despite the exhausted treasury and financial 
involvements which even a peace-governor 
had been unable to avoid, now found him- 
self compelled to prepare for the renewal of 
war. He proceeded to Madras, where, by 
infusing his own spirit into this heretofore 
venal and incapable presidency, he procured 


* This expression may savour of exaggeration or to eyes gifted with the power of reflecting every vary- 
aflfectation to persons unacquainted with Lord Wei- ing phase of thought and feeling, but ever tender 
lesJey. Those who have watched him while speak- and gazelle-like in repose. 

ing on subjects which touched his feelings, will, on the t About 160; composed of convicted criminals and 
contrary, consider the comparison a poor compliment the refuse of the rabble of the island. — {DeBpatcheB.) 
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the adoption of measures for the complete 
equipment of the armies on the coasts of 
Coroma^idel and Malabar. The conduct of 
Nizam Ali, the subahdar of the Deccan, 
afforded much ground for uneasiness. The 
refusal of Sir John Shore to suffer the Eng- 
lish subsidiary detachment to fight against 
the Mahrattas, had induced him to raise 
a large corps, trained and officered by 
French adventurers, under the immediate 
superintendence of a M. Raymond, who was 
justly suspected of being in communication 
with Tippoo. Lord Mornington felt that 
the course of events might render this 
body a nucleus for all powers and persons 
jealous or envious of British supremacy. 
He therefore hastened to make overtures 
for a closer alliance with the Nizam; and on 
the 1st of September, a new treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the subsidiary detachment 
in his service was increased from two to six 
battalions, and the E. I. Cy. became pledged 
for his protection against any unjust de- 
mands on the part of the Mahrattas. The 
Nizam consented to the immediate dis- 
bandment of Raymond's corps, and the 
surrender of their officers as prisoners of 
war ; but as he manifested some hesitation 
regarding the fulfilment of these stipula- 
tions, the French cantonments were unex- 
pectedly surrounded by the whole English 
force, in conjunction with a body of the 
Hyderabad cavalry. The men, already dis- 
affected,* upon a promise of continued 
employment and the payment of arrears, laid 
down their weapons; the officers were 
quietly arrested, and, in a few hours, 14,000 
men, possessing a train of artillery and a 
well-supplied arsenal, were completely dis- 
armed and disorganised. The private 
property and arrears due to the officers were 
carefully secured to them by the governor- 
general, and arrangements made for their 
honourable treatment and speedy , transport 
to their own country. 

The primary importance of neutralising 
the danger of French influence at the court 
of the Nizam, did not blind Lord Morning- 
ton to the advisability of avoiding hostilities 
with the Mahrattas. The supremacy of 

• M. Raymond, a man of considerable talent, died 
a few months before these events, and a struggle for 
ascendancy had induced disunion among the troops, 
who, it may be added, Avere avowed red republicans. 

t Words of Lord Cornwallis. 

% Wellesley Despatches, v., 15. 

§ The army assembled at Vellore exceeded 20,000 
men, including 2,636 cavalry, and 4,381 Europeans ; 
to which was added the 6,500 men serving with the 


Nana Furnavees and his baby peishwa, had 
given place to that of Sindia and Bajee 
Rao, with whom Nana had become partially 
reconciled; and through his influence, a 
pledge of co-operation, in the event of a 
war with Mysoor, was given by them, but 
apparently with the most treacherous intent. 

These precautionary measures concluded. 
Lord Mornington felt himself in a position 
to bring matters to an issue. The “ violent 
and faithless "t character of the sultan, ren- 
dered it necessary to take summary steps 
for the reduction of his power and arro- 
gance, which had again become alarming. 
The abandonment of his French connexions 
was at first all that was desired ; but the ex- 
pense of military preparations having been 
incurred — the cession of the maritime pro- 
vince of Canara, with other territory and a 
large sum of money, the establishment of ac- 
credited residents on the part of the E. I. Cy. 
and their allies at his capital, and the expul- 
sion of all Frenchmen from his service and 
dominions, were now demanded. Tippoo 
resorted to his old plan of evasion, hoping to 
procrastinate until the season for attacking 
Seringapatam should be past; and when hard 
driven, wrote a tardy consent to receive an 
English envoy to negotiate terms of more 
intimate alliance with that nation, while, at 
the same time, in his capacity of citizen and 
wearer of the red cap of liberty, he dispatched 
an embassy to the French Directory, solicit- 
ing speedy assistance to attack and anni- 
hilate for ever our common enemies." J 

As oil a previous occasion, his duplicity 
was met by a declaratiou of war; and on the 
5th of March, the British force, under 
General (afterwards Lord) Harris, and that 
of the Nizara under his son Mecr Alum, 
entered the Mysoor territory, with the intent 
of marching directly upon the capital. Lord 
Mornington truly declared, that an army 
more completely appointed, more amply and 
liberally supplied in every department, or 
more perfect in its discipline and in the 
acknowledged experience, ability, and zeal 
of its officers, never took the field in India."§ 
The very abundance of the equipments of 
the invaders formed, in some sort, an im- 

Nizam, and a large body of Hyderabad cavalry. 
The army of the western coast, assembled at Cana- 
nore, under General Stuart, amounted to 6,420 
men, of whom, 1,617 were Europeans ; while a third 
corps, under Colonels Read and Brown, from the 
southern districts of the Carnatic, at once threat- 
ened the enemy in flank, and secured abundance of 
provisions to the inain*body of the invaders. A Bri- j 
tish fleet, under Admiral Rainier, lay off the coast 
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pediment to their speedy progress; and 
this circumstance, together with the cum- 
brous baggage of the Nizamis troops, and 
1 the innumerable camp followers, tended to 
I produce so much confusion, that the forces 
! were repeatedly compelled to lialt, and 
; destroy a part of the mass of stores with 
which they were encumbered; until at 
1 length, the loss of powder, shot, and other 
j military stores, became sufficiently con- 
siderable to excite alarm. Nearly the whole 
I of the draught and carriage bullocks, com- 
i prising upwards of 60,000, died in the 
march to Seringapatam, although it was 
I scarcely retarded a day by the opposition of 
the enemy. In the meantime. General 
I Stuart, with the force from Bombay, had 
* crossed the western frontier, and been at- 
I tacked on the 6th of March, by the sultan 
, with a superior force, near Periapatam. 
i After a brisk action, in which tlic rajah of 
I Coorg effectively seconded the Englisli 
j ' general by personal bravery and commis- 
sariat supplies,* Tippoo, being worsted, 
j drew off his army, and hastened to meet 
j the main body of the enemy under General 
j Harris. This he accomplished near Mala- 
' velly, on the Madoor river, but was again 
I i defeated with heavy loss. His subsequent 
i attempts to impede or harass the progress 
I of the invaders, were frustrated by their un- 
; I expected changes of route ; and he learned 
i with dismay, that the battering train, with 
' the last of the army, had actually crossed 
, the Cauvery fifteen miles east of Scringapa- 
i tarn, while he was yet at a distance, keep- 
I ; ing guard in an opposite direction, — an 
I j indubitable proof how greatly his system 
I I of intelligence fell short of that maintained 
I by his father. Deeply disappointed, he 
; summoned his chief officers to his pre- 
; I sence. have arrived,'* he said, ‘^at 

j 1 our last stage; what is your determina- 
j tion?” To die with you," was the unani- 
j mous reply; and the assembly separated, 

I * The rajah of Coorg had collected 6,360,000 lbs. 
of rice, and 560,000 lbs. of grain, for the use of the 
I troop.s ; and his whole conduct during the present 
{ war, warranted praise equal to that awarded him on 
I the previous occasion, of having been “ the only ally 
I who had performed all his obligations with fide- 
lity, efficiency, and honour.” — (Mysoftr, iii., *247.) 

' It is no disparagement to the acknowledged merits 
and peculiarly cnivalrous character of the rajah, to 
add, that he had the deepest wronp, both as re- 
j garded family and national relationship, to avenge 
upon the usurping dynasty. The reduction of Coorg 
had been at first effected by Hyder, through trea- 
cherous interference, during a contested succession. 
Of the two families, one was destroyed ; the repre- 
sentative of the other (Veer Raj under) escaped 


after a tearful farewell, having resolved to 
intercept the expected passage of the 
English across the stream to the bland on 
which Seringapatam is situated, and make 
death or victory the issue of a single battle. 
The equipments of the sultan were in order, 
and his troops well placed to contest the 
fords; but the advancing foe did not ap- 
proach them, but took up a position on the 
south-western side of the fort, on the 5 th of 
April, exactly one month after crossing the 
Mysoor frontier, having advanced at the 
rate of not seven miles a-day on hostile 
ground, and not five from the commence- 
ment of the march. The consequence of 
this unexpected tardiness, and of great loss 
of stores, was, that despite the extraordi- 
nary supplies assembled by the governor- 
general, it was ascertained, on the 18th of 
April, that but eighteen days' provision for 
the fighting men, at half allowance, re- 
mained in store.f The siege was of necessity 
carried on with the utmost diligence. The 
sultan made overtures for peace, but re- 
jected the terms of the preliminary treaty 
now proposed — namely, the surrender of 
his remaining maritime territories, and of 
half his entire dominions, with the pay- 
ment of two crore of sicca rupees, and the 
total renunciation of French auxiliaries. 
Every hour's delay rendered the position of 
the allies more critical; and on the 28th, 
when the sultan renewed his proposals for a 
conference, he was informed that no ambas- 
sadors would be received unless accom- 
panied by four of his sons and four of his 
generals (including SeyedGhofar) as hostages, 
with a crore of rupees, in token of sincerity. 

No answer was returned. Tippoo's he- 
reditary aversion to the English had been 
raised to the highest pitch by the represen- 
tatives of the French adventurers about his 
person. Naturally sanguine, he had buoyed 
himself up with expectations of the arrival 
of succours direct from France, from Egypt, 
from the hands of Tippoo, and upon tlie out- 
break of the previous war, hastened to join the Eng- 
lish. Notwithstanding the ruthless manner in which 
the population and resources of his country had 
been treated, he was able, by his intelligence and 
activity, to aid materially the opAations of the 
Bombay army. Mill, who is little inclined to bestow 
praise on Indian princes, speaks of him as possess- 
ing a remarkable “enlargement of mind, and dis- 
playing a generosity and a heroism worthy of a 
more civilised state of society.”— (v., 453.) Col. 
Wilks narrates many actions which confirm this tes- 
timony. So, also, does Major Dirom’s Narrative, 
t There must have been, also, much disgraceful 
jobbery, the effects of which were happily neutral- 
ised by a public tender of 1,200 bullock-loads of rice. 
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or from the Mauritius j and when at length 
the progress of the siege drew from him a 
sincere attempt at negotiation, his haughty 
spirit could not brook the humiliating con- 
ditions named as the price of peace, and he 
suffered hostilities to proceed, comforting 
himself with the idea that Seringapatam 
was almost invincible; that the failure of 
supplies would probably even now compel 
the enemy to withdraw; and that, at the 
worst, it was better to die like a soldier, 
than to live a miserable dependent on the 
infidels, in the list of their ])eusioned rajahs 
and nabobs.’^ Despite the manliness of 
Tippoo^s words, his deeds evinced a strange 
mixture of indecision and childisli credulity. 
For years he had shown himself the bigoted 
and relentless persecutor of his Hindoo 
subjects ; and so effectual had been his 
measures, that only two Brahminical tem- 
ples remained open throughout Ins domi- 
nions. Yet now, those very Brahmins, 
whom he had compelled to violate the first 
rules of their creed, by fleshing their 
weapons on the bodies of sacred animals, 
were entreated to put up prayers on his 
behalf, and the jehlunV^ was performed at 
great cost by the orders of a Mussulman 
sovereign, to whom all kinds of magical 
incantation were professedly forbidden, 
and who simultaneously put up earnest 
and reiterated prayers in the mos(pu', re- 
questing thereto the fervent amen of his 
attendants. Then he betook himself to the 
astrologers, and from them received state- 
ments calculated to doepen the depression 
by which his mind was rapidly becoming 
unhinged. The evident progress of affairs 
might well furnish them with a clue to 
dccyphcr the predictions of the stars, and 
a set of diagrams were gravely exhibited as 
warranting the conclusion, that so long as 
Mars should remain within a particular 
circle, the fort would hold out: he would 
touch the limit on the last day of the lunar 
month, the 4th of May ; then it would bo 
advisable to offer the oblations prescribed by 
law to deprecate an expected calamity. It 
is possible that the true movers in this 
singular scene may have been certain faith- 
ful servants of Tippoo Sultan, who, as the 
danger increased, beheld with grief his 
accustomed energy give place to a sort 
of despairing fatalism, alternating with 
bursts of forced gaiety, which were echoed 

• See previous p. 357. 

t Baird was taken prisoner with the survivors of 
Col. Baillie’s detachment, and not released until 1784. 


1 back by the parasites by whom he had 
become exclusively surrounded. Seyed 
Ghofar was one of the most zealous and 
able of the Mysoorean commanders. Al- 
though wounded at an early period of the 
siege, he did not relax his exertions for the 
defence of the capital, or his efforts to 
awaken its master to action, despite the 
despairing exclamation — He is surrounded 
by boys and flatterers, who will not even 
let him see with his own eyes. I do not 
wish to survive the result. I am going 
about in search of death, and cannot find 
it.^^ On the 3rd of May, a practicable 
breach (100 feet wide) was eftccted. On 
the morning of tlic 4th, tiie sultan offered 
the oblation before arranged ; and after an 
attempt to ascertain the aspect of his des- 
tiny by the reflection of his own face in a 
jar of oil, returned to his accustomed 
station on the fortiHoations. Seyed Ghofar, 
seeing the trenches unusually crowded, sent 
word that the attack was about to com- 
mence; but the courtiers persuaded their 
infatuated lord that the enemy would never 
dare the attempt by daylight; and he re- 
plied, that it was doubtless right'to be on the ■ 
alert, although the assault would certainly 
not be made excc})t under cover pf night. 

Excited by such mistaken security, the 
brave officer hastened towards the sultan. 

will go,’^ said he, ‘^and drag him to the 
breach, and make him see by what a set of I 
wretches he is surrounded : I will compel j 
him to exert himself at this last moment.'^ 1 
The arrival of a party of pioneers, to cut off 
the approach of the foe by the southern 
rampart, induced him to delay Ids intention 
for the purpose of first giving them their 
instructions; and, while thus engaged, a 
cannon-ball struck him lifeless to the 
ground, and saved him from witnessing the 
realisation of his worst anticipations. 

Tippoo was about commencing his noon- 
day repast, when he learned with dismay 
the fate of his brave servant. The meal was 
scarcely ended before tidings were brought 
of the actual assault, and he hastened to the 
breach along the northern rampart. 

The leader of the storming party was 
Major-general Baird, who had, at his own 
request, been deputed to head the attack on 
I the fortress, within whose walls he had been 
immured in irons for three years and a-half.f 
The hope of releasing captives treacherously 
detained, and of preventing such faithless 
outrages for the future, would, apart from 
1 less commendable feelings, have been suffi- 
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cient to excite to the utmost a less ardent 
temperament. Mounting the parapet of 
the breach, in view of both armies he drew 
Ills sword, and, in a voice which thrilled 
through every heart, called to the columns 
into which the assaulting force* had been 
divided, ‘‘ to follow him and prove them- 
selves worthy the name of British soldiers.^' 
A forlorn hope, composed of a sergeant 
aud twelve men, led the van of either 
column, followed by two subaltern detach- 
ments, aud were met on the slope of the 
breach by a small but resolute body of My- 
sooreans. Nearly the whole of the first com- 
batants perished, but their place was rapidly 
I supplied by the forces led by Baird ; and in 
! six minutes after the. energetic call to arms, 
the British colours were planted on the 
summit of the breach. This important step 
. accomplished, much danger and difficulty 
remained; for tbe traverses, especially along 
the northern ramj)art, were stronger than 
had been expected, and the sultan in 
person animated the exertions of bis de- 
I fenders. After much hard fighting, the 
British columns overcame all intermediate 
j9bstacles, and' menaced Tippoo and his sup- 
])orters both in front and rear. The confn- 
i sion then became complete : the Mysoorcans 
I fled ill various directions; some through a 
I gateway in the rampart opening on the 
[ palace, some over the fortifications, and others 
I by a water-gate leading to the river. The 
1 sultan, after long fighting on foot, being 
slightly wounded, was seen to mount his 
horse, but what lie had next done, no one 
knew. It was conjectured that he had taken 
refuge within the palace; and the chief per- 
sons admitted to his confidence during the 
last few perilous days, alleged that obscure, 
hints had escaped him of an intention to fol- 
low the ancient Indian custom, by putting to 
death the females of his family, destroying 
certain private papers, and then sallying 
forth to perish on the swords of his foes. 
According to instructions previously framed, 
Major Allan was deputed to proceed to the 
palace with a flag of truce, aud offer protec- 
tion to Tippoo and every one in it, on the 
proviso of immediate and unconditional sur- 
render. The major laid aside his sword, in 
evidence of his peaceable intentions, and 
prevailed upon the attendants to conduct 
him and two brother officers to the presence 

* Comprising 2,494 Europeans, and 1,882 natives. 

t The fact was subsequently ascertained by ex- 
huming the bodies.. Tho rumour being in itself 
sufliciehtly probable, may palliate, but cannot justify, 
3 D 


of the two eldest sons of Tippoo, from whom 
he with difficulty obtained warrant for the 
occupation of the palace, within which 
many hundred armed men were assembled; 
while, without the walls, a large body of 
troops were drawn up, with General Baird 
at their head. The fierce excitement of a 
hard-won field had been increased by the 
horrible and only too well autlienticated 
information of the massacre of about thir- 
teen Europeans taken during the siege ;t 
yet the torrent of execration and invective 
was hushed in deep silence when the sous of 
the hated despot passed through the ranks as 
prisoners, on their way to the British camp. 
The royal apartments were searched, due 
care being taken to avoid inflicting any 
needless injury on the feelings of the ladies 
of the harem, by removing them to distinct 
rooms; but still the important question re- 
mained unanswered — wliat had become of 
the sultan ? 

At length it was discovered that private 
intelligence had reached the killedar, or 
chief ofliccr in comnuiud, that Tippoo was 
lying under the arch of the gateway open- 
ing on the inner fort. General Maird pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and searched a dense 
mass of dead and dying, but without suc- 
cess, until a Hindoo, styled Bajah Khan, 
who Jay wounded near the palanquin of 
the sultan, pointed out the spot where his 
master had fallen. T ippoo had received two 
muskct-balls in the side, when his horse 
being wounded sank under him. Ilajah 
Khan, after vainly striving to carry him 
away, urged the necessity of disclosing his 
rank as the sole chance lor his preservation. 
This Tippoo peremptorily forbade, and con- 
tinued to lie prostrate from the loss of blood 
and fatigue, half-buried under a heap of 
his brave defenders, until an English soldier 
coming up to the spot, strove to seize the 
gold buckle of his sword-belt, upon which 
he partly raised himself, seized a sabre that 
lay beside him, and aimed a desperate blow 
at his assailant, wlio, in return, shot him 
through the temple. 

Thus perished Tippoo Sultan, in the 
forty-seventh year of. his age. ‘The body, 
when eventually dragged forth, was found 
to have been rifled of every ornament except 
an amulet on the right arm, immediately 
below the shoulder. The head was uii- 

tbe threats used by General Baird to the princes and 
others, who had surrendered on the faith of the 
assurances of Major Allan, to draw from them the 
whereabouts of Tippoo. — (Thornton’s IniUa^ iii., 59.) 
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covered, and, despite the ball which had j 
entered a little above the right car and 
lodged ill the cheek, and three wounds in 
the body, the stern dignity of the counte- 
nance,* its glowing complexion, the expres- 
sion of the dark full eyes unclosed and sur- 
mounted by small arched eyebrows marred 
by no distortion, were altogether so life- 
like, that the effect, heightened by the rich 
colouring of the waistband and shoulder- 
belt, almost deceived the bystanders; and 
Colonel Wellesley and Major Allan bent 
over the body by the uncertain and flieker- 
ing glare of torch-light, and felt the pulse 
and heart, before being convinced that they 
were indeed looking on a corpse. f The 
remains were deposited beside those of 
Ilyder Ali, in the superb mausoleum of Lall 
Baug, with every ceremonial demanded by 
Mussulman usage. The minute-gun and 
other military honours, practised by Euro- 
peans, were paid by order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, a ceremonial which, how- 
ever well intended, was misplaced. It 
would have been better taste to have suf- 
fered the bereaved family of the sultan, 
who had died in defence of his capital, to 
bury their dead, undisturbed by the presence 
of his triumphant foes. Terrific peals of 
thunder and lightning, to an extent re- 
markable even in that tempestuous district, 
burst over the island of Seringapatam, and 
formed a fitting close to the funereal rites 
of tlic second and last representative of a 
brief but blood-stained dynasty. The pre- 
diction of Ilyder was fulfilled : the empire 
he had won his son had lost, and with it 
life itself. The romantic circumstances 
attendant on the death of 'I'ippoo may tend 
to throw a false halo over his character; but 
admiration for his personal bravery, or even 
better -grounded praise for his excellent 

* The sultan was about five feet ton inches in 
heij’ht, had a short neck and square shoulders ; his 
limbs were slender, feet and hands remarkably small, 
and nose aquiline, llis dress consisted of a jacket of 
tine white hnen, loose drawers of flowered chintz, a 
crimson girdle, with a handsome pouch slung over 
his shoulder by a belt of red and green silk. 

t This expression, says Col. Wilks, was noticed 
only by those who saw 'I’ippoo for the first time ; it 
wore off the more 8j)ccdily owing to his excessive 
garrulity and harsh, inharmonious voice. 

f Two officers and several privates were killed. 

§ History of Ifysoor, iii., 209. 

11 On the 4th of May, there were in the fort 
13,739 regular troops, and 8,100 outside and in the 
intrenchments, with 120 Frenchmen, under the com- 
mand of a chef de brigade, M. Chapuis; In the as- 
sault, 8,000 Mpooreans w’ere killed, including twenty- 
four principal officers killed and wounded, besiae 


measure in striving to put down the use of 
intoxicating preparations, which had become 
a very curse to India, must not be permitted 
to disguise the fact that, with few excep- 
tions, llis career was one of blood and rapine, 
beside which that of Ilyder appears just and 
compassionate. 

Tippoo manifested remarkable industry in 
bis endeavours to establish the reputation 
of a reformer; but the regulations framed 
for the government of his dominions, were 
enforced by penalties of so revolting a cha- 
racter, as alone to prove the lawgiver 
unfit to exercise authority over his fellow- 
men ; equally so, whether these were 
prompted by diabolical wickedness, or the 
aberrations of a diseased intellect. His- 
tory,^' says Colonel Wilks, “exhibits no prior 
example of a code perverting all possible 
purposes of punishment as a public example, 
combining the terrors of death with cold- 
blooded irony, filthy ridicule, and obscene 
mutilation — the pranks of a monkey with 
the abominations of a monstcr.^'§ Such a 
j despotism, based on usurpation and fraud, 
and exercised with unparalleled ferocity, 
Britain may well rejoice in having been per- 
mitted to abolish. 

Tlic total military establishment of 
Tippoo was estimated at about 100,000, 
including matchloekmeii and peons (revenue 
officers or police) ; bis field army at 47,470 
effective troops. The granaries, arsenals, 
and magazines of all kinds in Seringapatam, 
were abundantly stored ;1| but a very exag- 
gerated idea had, as is commonly the case, 
been formed of the amount of his treasure 
in gold and jewels, the total value of which 
did not reach a million and a-half sterling, 
and was entirely appropriated by the con- 
quering army. In acknowledgment of the 
energy and forethought displayed by the 

numbers of inferior rank. The total loss of the 
Hrilish, during the siege, was twenty^two officers 
killed and forty-five wounded (twenty-five of these 
in the storming of the citadel) ; rank and file — Euro- 
peans, 181 killed, 022 wounded, twenty-two missing ; 
natives, 119 killed, 420 w’ounded, and 100 missing. 
In the fort w-ore found 929 pieces of ordnance (373 
brass guns, sixty mortars, eleven howitzers, 466 iron 
guns, and twelve mortars), of which 287 were mounted 
on the fortifications : there were also 424,400 round 
shot; 520 lbs, of gunpowder, and 99,000 muskets, 
carbines, &:c. Within the fortress were eleven large 
powder-magazines ; seventy-two expense magazines ; 
eleven armories for making and furnishing small 
arms; three buildings with machines for boring 
guns ; four large arsenals, and seventeen other store- 
houses, containing accoutrements, swords, &c. ; and 
many granaries abundantly filled ^hh provisions of 
every description. — (Beatson’s War mth Tippoo.) 
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governor-general, in directing the whole 
resources of British India to one point, and 
thus, humanly speaking, ensuring success 
m a single campaign, lie was raised a step in 
the peerage,* and informed that, by the con- 
current authority of his majesty^s ministers 
and the Court of Directors, a portion of the 
spoils of Seringapatam, to the value of 
£100,000, would be directed to be appro- 
priated for his use, the remainder to be 
divided among the troops. Lord Wellesley 
was far from rich, but he unhesitatingly 
refused this tempting offer, as an encroach- 
ment on the claims of the army, and, more- 
over, as being an injurious precedent, likelv 
to afford the future arbiters of peace and 
war, in India, pecuniary temptations to a 
belligerent policy. A star and badge of the 
order of St. Patrick, composed of some of 
Tippoo^s jewels, was all tliat he accepted 
at the time. In 1801, an annuity of £5,000 
was settled on him by the company. 

Unfortunately, this memorable example 
of disinterestedness did not prevent some 
very discreditable proceedings with regard 
to the distribution of the prize-niojiey j and 
the Commander-in-chief (Harris) and six 
general officers (Floyd, Baird, Popham, 
Bridges, Stuart, and Hartley), were con- 
sidered by the home authorities to have 
appropriated to themselves a very undue 
proportion; (leneral Harris, in particular, 
having received one-eighth instead of one- j 
sixteenth part of the whole. Tlic command 
of Seringapatam was entrusted by Harris 
to Colonel Wellesley, much to the displea- 
sure of General Baird, who exclaimed — 
Before the sweat was dry on my brow, I 
was superseded by an inferior officer The 

governor-general showed his conviction of the 
propriety of the measure, by subsequently 
investing his brother with the superinten- 
dence of the civil government of Mysoor. 
As, despite his strong family affection. Lord 
AVellesley is universally acknowledged to 
have been distinguished for a judicious and 
impartial selection of particular men for 
particular positions, perfect reliance may be 
placed on his own assertion, that, despite 
the jealousy to which the appointment made 

* Rather a doubtful advantage in the siglit of the 
receiver, who was wont to allude to the merging of 
aa English earldom into an Irish marquisate, as hay- 
mg changed his English ale into Irish buttermilk, 
t Jaird could not be trusted with such authority. , 
. 1 Tippoo left three legitimate and seventeen ille- i 
gitimate children ; twenty-four died before him. I I 

§ The chiefs of districts submitted cheerfully to the i 
conquerors. ’ The only opposition offered was that of 1 1 

would give rise among the senior 
oUicers, he confirmed, and would himself 
have originated it if necessary, simply be- 
cause, from his “ knowledge and experience 
ot the discretion, judgment, temper, and 
integrity” of Colonel AVcllcsley, he con- 
sidered him “ the most proper for the ser- 

Tir ,, “r warmth with which 

Lord W ellesley cherished the abilities of his 
yoimger brothers, was, it may be thought, 
part of his private rather than public cha- 
racter; but it was closely allied with the 
active benevolence which formed the main- 
spring of his whole career. The cadets of 
the service found themselves, for the first 
time, the objects of almost parental scrutiny, 
lalent, zeal, and industry were found to 
ensuic a better welcome at govern men t- 
housc, under an administration celebrated 
for a singular union of oriental magnifi- 
cenec, patrician refinement, and scholastic 
loro, than patronage, high birth, or the yet 
more congenial aristocracy of talent could 
obtain, unsupported by meritorious service. 

The disposition made by Lord Wellesley 
of the ncwly-conquercd territory, was warmly 
approved in England, and excited in India 
a general feeling of surprise at its equity 
and moderation. The fortress of Vellore, 
in tlm Carnatic, was fitted up for the family 
of 1 ippoo, J and an allowance made for their 
suppoit, more liberal than that previoiislv 
assigned by him; his chief officers were ail 
provided for by jagliires or pensions, dis- 
pensed with a well-consjdercd mimifieence, 
which furnished a striking contrast to the 
parsimonious dealings of their late master. 

The affections of the Hindoo population 
weie conciliated'^ by an nnlooked-for act of 
generosity. Cham Baj, the pageant-sove- 
reign placed by Hyder on the throne of 
Mysoor in 1772, died of smallpox in 1796. 

He had been regularly exhibited in jmblic 
at the annual feast called the Dusscra; but 
Tippoo cliose to dispense with the cere- 
mony of nominating a successor, and caused 
the son of Cham Baj, a cliild of two years 
old, to be removed with his great-grand- 
mother (a woman of above ninety), his grand- 
mother, and other female relatives, from the 

Bhoondea 'VVaugh, a Mahratta, who after serving 
under Tippoo, set up for himself as leader of a pre- 
datory band, was taken prisoner, and remained in con- 
fincnient for years in the fortress of Seringapatam. 

/\jnid the general confusion of the assault he managed 
to escape, and soon collected round him a daring 
l)and of freebooters; nor was it until after severju 
fnonths’ hostilities, that lie was at length defeated and 
(lain in a charge of cavalry led by Col Wellesley. 
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ancient Hindoo palace to a miserable hovel, 
wlicre they were found by the English 
authorities, in 1790, in a state of deep 
poverty and humiliatiou. Their sorrow was 
turned into joy and gratitude on being in- 
formed that the conquerors had resolved, 
not simply to restore them to liberty, but 
to place the young prince Kistna Raj 
Oodaveer on the throne* of his fathers, 
in their ancient capital of Mysoor, with 
a revenue exceeding that of the former' 
Hindoo kingdom. The English reserved to 
themselves, by treaty, the right of inter- 
posing with ])aramount authority, in the 
event of any linancial or political questions 
arising similar to those which had long 
distracted the Carnatic; but so far from 
employing their unquestioned supremacy to 
vest (as had been the case on former occa- 
sions) all power and profit in English func- 
tionaries, nearly every otfice, civil and 
i military, was left to be filled by the natives 
] themselves. Poornca, the experienced and 
I trustworthy Hindoo chief minister under 
the usurping dynasty, was continued in 
office with tlic decided approbation of the 
female guardians of the young rajah. Colo- 
nel Wellesley, in all respects, but especially 
by judicious abstinence from needless inter- 
ference, justified his selection for military 
commandant; while the rectitude and abili- 
1 ties as a linguist, of Colonel (afterwards 
! ^ir Li.rry) Close, facilitated his satisfactory 
I fulfilment of the delicate position of politi- 
I cal resident. The result was, that the 
I Marquis Wellesley, at the close of his memo- 
I rablc administration, was enabled to declare, 
that the actual success of the arrangement 
of Mysoor had realised his most sanguine 
expectations. 

* Literally so, for he seated on the ancient 
ivory throne, wliicli Aurungzebe is said to have ex- 
pressly sanctioned liis ancestor in using, and which 
was found in a lumber-room of the jialacc after the 
siege. The throne of Tippoo was taken to pieces, 
its various parts forming splendid trophies of vic- 
tory. The ascent to the musnud was by small silver 
steps on each siclo, its support a tiger, somewhat above 
the natural size, in o standing attitude, entirely cov- 
ered with plates of puio gold, the eves and leetlfheing 
represented by jewels of suitable colours. A gilded 
pillar supported a canopy fringed with pearls ; from 
the^ centre was suspended an image of the Uma, 
a bird about the size and shape of a small pigeon, 
formed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds inlaid in 
gold, and valued in India at 1,600 guineas. It was 
presented to King George III., as a fitting tribute to 
royalty, being generally regarded in the East as the 
harbinger of victory and sovereign power to the ' 
favoured individual whom it deigned to* overshadow. 
By a singular coincidence, a bird of this “ august” 
species (for such, according to M, d'Herbelot, is the 


Of the usurpations of Hyder, besides 
those restored to the Hindoo dynasty, to 
the value of thirteen lacs of pagodasf per 
annum; and after liberal provision for the 
families of Hyder and Tippoo, and their 
chief officers, a large overplus remained, 
the division of which, between the English 
and the Nizam, formed the basis of a new 
treaty. j; The former took possession of the 
fortress, city, and island of Seringapatam, 
the districts of Canara, including all the 
sca-coast of Mysoor, together with Coim- 
batore and Dararaporara, the intervening 
country between the territories of the E. 
I. Cy. on the Coromandel coast, afid on that 
of Alalahar ; of the forts and posts forming 
the heads of the principal passes above the 
Ghauts, on the table-land of Mysoor, and 
the district of AYynaad. To the Nizam were 
given territories yielding an equal revenue 
with those appropriated by the English in 
the districts of Gooty, Goorurncondah, and 
the tract of country situated along the 
military line of Chittlcdroog, Sera, Nundi- 
droog, and Colar, but without the forts, 
whicii it was considered would strengthen, 
to a dangerous extent, the position of a 
fluctuating and doubtful ally. The course 
to be adopted with regard to the Mahrattas, 
was a dillicult question. The peishwa had 
wholly failed in his engagements of co-opera- 
tion against Tippoo ;§ nevertheless, the gov- 
ernor-general deemed it politic to offer him 
a share in the conquered territory on cer- 
tain conditions, which he looked upon as 
necessary preliminaries to the establishment 
of a solid and satisfactory peace ; especially 
the reception of an English subsidiary force, 
and an amicable adjustment, according to 
Englisli arbitration, of the claim of chout 
meaning of its Persian name) built its nest in a grove 
of trees, under the shade of which the governor- 
general dictated his despatches wliile resident at 
Madras, for the purpose of more conveniently super- 
intending the conduct of tlio uar. The natives 
bailed with delight die prosperous omen, and re- 
ceived the tidings of the capture of Seringapatam as 
confirmation of the victorious augury conveyed bv 
the presence of the Uma, which the marquis was 
.subsequently cmjiowered to add to his crest, with 
the motto, “ Super Jndos proinlit Itnperium" 

t A pagoda was then above eight shillings in value. 

X The whole of Tippoo’s annual revenue was esti- 
mated at 30, “10,000 pagodas. To the rajah of Mysoor 
was assigned 13,60,000; to Nizam Ali, 5,30,000; to the 
E. I. Cy. 5,37,000 ; for the maintenance of the families 
of Hyder and Tippoo (in charge of ihp Bfilish gov- 
ernment), 2,40,000; and for Kummur-u-Deen, com- 
mander of Tippoo’s cavalry, and his family (in charge 
of the Nizam), 7,00,00 pagodas. — (DufiF, hi., 177.) 

§ Bajee Rao had actually accepted a heavy bribe from 
Tippoo to break faith with the English. — (Duff.) 
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long urged against the Nizam. These sti- 
pulations were peremptorily rejected; and 
the reserved districts of Harponelly, Soonda 
above the Ghauts, and others, equal in value 
to between one-half and two-thirds of the 
previously described portions, were thereupon 
I shared agreeably to the articles of the parti- 
tion treaty by the company and Sadut Ali. 

A fresh contract was entered into between 
the latter parties in October, 1800, by which 
the Nizam, who was notoriously incapable 
of defending himself against the Mahrattas, 
purchased the services of additional troops 
from the company and the promise of their 
aid against every aggressor, by the ces.sion I 
of all acquisitions made from the dominions 
of Tippoo, either by the late treaty or that 
of Seringapatam in 1792. The proposition 
originated with the minister of the Nizam; 
and the governor-general prudently hastened 
I to close an arrangement which placed the 
j maintenance of the previously subsidised, as 
i well as additional troops, on a more satisfac- 
; tory footing than the irregular payments 
: of a corrupt government. The countries 
I thus ceded yielded a revenue of about 
I 1,758,000 pagodas. By this arrangement, 
says Mill, ‘Mhe English acquired a small 
territory, with the obligation of defending a 
large one."' This is not correct, inasmuch 
as the comjiany were previously bound, both 
by considerations of honour and policy, to 
protect their ally in time of need; and by 
the new compact they did but secure them- 
selves against pecuniary loss in so doing. 
Circumstances again altered their relative 
positions; or, to speak more plainly, the Bri- 
tish power, increasing in an eddying circle, 
manifested in this as in other cases, its inhe- 
rent tendency to absorb the misgoverned and 
unstable principalities which sought and 
I found in its strength temporary support, 
being driven by necessity, or induced by 
ignorance or recklessness, to adopt a pro- 
cedure calculated to induce eventually their 
political extinction. Lord AVellcsley, like 
many other great statesmen, anticipated but 
very imperfectly the result of his hivourite 
measure. He hoped to find the subsidiary 
system instrumental in mitigating the 
tiirbulence of the native states of India, 
by controlling the sources of dissension, and 
encouraging and enabling minor chiefs to 
cultivate the arts of peace in the indepen- 
<ient enjoyment of their respective rights.* 
But, in truth, the first elements of stability 
j ^ere wanting ; and although the personal 
* Welleihy J)e9paiche8/\y,f'\6\, 


rectitude and ability of a nabob or a rajah, 
or their chief ministers, might for a time 
hold together the incongruous elements of 
Moslem and Hindoo communities, under 
an efficient rule, distinct, so far as internal 
regulations were concerned, from the para- 
mount power, provided that were exercised 
with rigid moderation; yet the more fre- 
quent consequence of becoming subsidiary, 
was utter indifference on the part of the 
sovereign to the progress of a principality 
over which he had lost all absolute control ; 
and, on the part of his subjects, contempt 
and indifference for his diminished power. 
The oriental idea of authority is identified 
with despotism ; exercised rn every variety 
of form, from the homeliest phase of patri- 
archal sway, to the iinapproached grandeur 
of Solomon : still the same in essence — the 
delegated government of God. In the 
Christian world, despite the blinding in- 
fluence of our sins and imperfections, we do 
recognise, by the light of the Gospel, the 
inestimable worth of civil liberty. The law 
of the land, apart from the individual who 
dis]mnses it, is the basis on which the 
nationality and independence of every Eng- 
lish and American subject rests securely. 
But to Asiatics this is still a hard saying, 
and must remain so, until the same source 
from which we learned to realise its prac- 
tical importance, be laid open to them also. 
If British supremacy prove, indeed, the in- 
strument for the s])iritual and moral rege- 
neration of India, thrice blessed will be both 
giver and receiver. Yet whatever be the re- 
sult, the immediate duty is clear — to spread 
the Gospel as widely as possible, and to en- 
deavour by good government, by just laws 
honestly administered, by lenient taxation 
equitably assessed, to show our native sub- 
jects the value of the tree by its fruits. 

To return to the affairs of the subsidiary 
states. The turbulent and dangerous cha- 
racter of Vizier Ali, the rival candidate for 
the dominion of Oude, rendered it advisable 
to remove his residence from Benares to 
Calcutta. The youth remonstrated strongly, 
but without eftect; and while visiting, by 
appointment, the British resident Mr. 
Cherry, he spoke in violent terms of the 
hardship of the threatened coercion. The 
resident is represented to have behaved with 
much moderation; but Vizier Ali, giving 
vent to rage, started up and made a 
thrust at him with his sword; an example 
which, according to eastern custom, was 
immediately followed by his attendants. 
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Mr. Cherry was killed while attempting to es- 
cape through a window, and two of his com- 
panions shared his fate. The assassins, ap- 
parently in the hope of heading a general 
insurrection, hurried to the residence of the 
English magistrate, ♦ who, after sending Ids 
wife and family to the terrace on the top of 
the house, seized a long spear, took up his 
position oil a narrow staircase, and delayed 
their ascent until a party of horse arrived 
and put them to flight. Vizier Ali sought re- 
fuge in the woody country of Bhootwal, and 
being joined by several disaffected zemin- 
dars, soon mustered a considerable preda- 
tory force, wherewith to make incursions on 
Oude. The parsimonious and timid admin- 
istration of Sadut Ali had rendered him 
extremely unpopular; and he urgently en- 
treated that the English troops might be sta- 
tioned immediately about his person to pro- 
tect him, if need were, against his own 
army, whose faithlessness and disaffection 
likewise formed his excuse for not personally 
taking the field, in co-operation with his 
allies, against their joint foe. Ilis assistance 
was not needed ; Vizier Ali soon found him- 
self abandoned by his followers, and was, in 
December, 1800, delivered over by the rajah 
of Jeypoor to the British government, and 
detained prisoner in Fort William.f 

At the close of hostilities, the marquis 
pressed on the nabob tlic propriety of dis- 
banding a force wliich, by his own showing, 
was worse than useless. This proposition, 
Sadut Ali met by a declaration of his 
desire to resign a position which he found 
full of weariness and danger. On the fur- 
ther development of his views, it appeared 
that the abdication in question was to be in 
favour of his son ; and that in quitting the 
musnud, he intended to carry away the trea- 
sures and jewels inherited from Asuf-ad- 
Dowlah, leaving his successor to pay the 
arrears due to the E. I. Cy. and the native 
troops as best he could. These conditions 
were promptly rejected, and a long discus- 
sion ensued, which terminated in the dis- 
bandment of all the native troops (their ar- 
rears being first wholly liquidated), and the 
substitution of an additional European force 
(numbering, in all, 13,000 men), in return for 
which, the provinces of the Doab and llohih 

* Mr. Davis, father of the present Sir J. Davis. 

t Vizier Ali was afterwards removed to Vellore, 
where his family were permitted to join him. He 
died there, a natural death. — (Davis’s Memoir.) 

f The gross revenues of the ceded provinces 
were one crore, thirty-five lacs, 23,474 rupees. 


cundj were conceded in perpetuity. To 
adjust the provisional administration of the 
ceded districts, three of the civil servants of 
the company were formed into a board of 
commissioners, and the Hon. Henry Wel- 
lesley nominated president and lieutenant- 
governor. For this appointment Lord Wel- 
lesley was blamed by the directors, as an 
evidence of partiality towards his brother, 
at the expense of the covenanted officials; 
but the propriety of tlie selection (as in 
the case of Colonel Wellesley in My- 
soor) was amply justified by the result ; 
and the disinterestedness, (as far as regarded 
pecuniary motives) of both nominee and 
nominator was apparent, from no emolu- 
ment being attached to the delicate and 
onerous office. By the late treaty, the tri- 
bute paid to the ruler of Oude by the nabob 
of Furruckabad (the Patau chief of a district 
in the province of Agra), was transferred to 
thcE.l.Cy., and an arrangement made — it is 
said with his perfect acquiescence — by which 
he renounced political power, and was added 
to the growing list of titled stipendiaries. 
Several of the more powerful zemindars of 
the ceded territories resisted the proposed 
alterations, and made attempts at imle|X)n- 
dcnce; especially Bugwunt Sing, who pos- 
sessed the forts of Sasiiee and Bidjeghur; 
the rajah Chuttcr Sal ; and the zemindar 
of Cutchoura : but they were all overpowered 
in the course of the years 1802 — 1803, and 
compelled to seek safety in flight. 

The character of Sadut Ali was strikingly 
evinced, in the course of his negotiations witli 
Lord Wellesley, by an attempt to win from 
the latter a sanction similar to that given 
to his half-brother (Azuf-ad-Dowlah), for 
the plunder of the begum, the grandmother 
of both these hopeful rulers. The intima- 
tion was met with merited disdain ; but the 
old lady, fearing to be exposed to continuous 
indirect persecution, took the prudent step 
of ensuring the peaceable enjoyment of her 
personal property, by offering to constitute 
the company her heir — a proposition which 
was gladly accepted. 

While these changes were taking place in 
Oude, others of a similar character were 
carried out in Tanjore and Arcot. Rajah 
Tuljajee died in 1787, leaving his adopted 
son and heir, Serfojee, a boy of ten years 
old, under the public tutelage of his half- 
brother, Ameer Sing, and the private guar- 
dianship of the missionary Swartz. Ameer 
Sing succeeded for a time in persuading the 
English authorities to treat the adoption of 
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his young ward as illegal, and caused him 
to be confined and cruelly ill-treated. The 
vigilance and untiring exertion of Swartz* 

I occasioned a searching investigation, and 
the evidence brought forward on the matter 
led both Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore 
to consider the claims of Serfojee as well 
founded. The oppression exercised by 
Ameer Sing over the widows of the de- 
ceased rajah, was accompanied by general 
maladministration. During the first war 
I with Tippoo, the management of Tanjore 
I had been assumed by the English, as the 
I sole means of rendering its resources avail- 
j able against the common foe; and on the 
i conclusion of peace, a prolonged discussion 
I arose concerning the propriety of restoring 
to power a ruler whose legal and moral 
claims were of so questionable a character, 
i The supreme government, fearing to incur 
I the imputation of excessive rigour, replaced 
j Ameer Sing in his former position: but the 
I home authorities do not appear to have 
1 approved of this decision ; for in June, 1799, 
j they expressly instructed Lord Wellesley 
I not to relinquish possession of the territories 
of Arcot and Tanjore, which, in the event 
of hostilities with Tippoo, would of course 
come under the company's management,'^ 
without special orders to that effect. The 
! measure thus taken for granted by the di- 
I rectors, had not been adopted by the 

I governor-general, who deemed the brief and 
! decisive character of the war a sufficient 

i argument against a step the immediate 

! effect of which ‘‘ would have been a con- 

I j siderable failure of actual resources, at a 
I I period of the utmost exigency.” The 
I i disputed succession afforded a better plea 
j for the assumption of the powers of govern- 

j * Swartz spared no pains in implanting religious 
! principles, or in cultivating the naturally gifted in* 

' tellect of Serfojee. The death of the good mis- 
I sionar^, in 1798, prevented him from witnessing the 
I elevation of his grateful pupil, who honoured the me- 
i mory of liis benefactor, less by the erection of a stately 
i ! monument, tlian by bis own life and character. 

I Bishop Heber, in noticing the varied acquirements of 
I Serfojee, states that he quoted Fourcroy, Lavoisier, 

! Linnseus, and Buffon fluently ; that he had “ formed 
a more accurate judgment of the merits of Shaks- 
peare than that so felicitously expressed by Lord 
Byron,” and was “much respected by the English 
officers in the neighbourhood, as a real good judge 
of a horse, and a cool, bold, Ind deadly shot at a 
tiger.”— (Jbf<rwa/, ii., 469.) 

t The key to the cypher was found among the 
private papers of the sultan. The English were de- 
signated by the term new-co7ner8 ; the Nizam, by 
that of kothingneis ; the Mahrattas, as despicable, 
commenting on the disclosure of these proofs of 
faithlessness on the part of the nabobs of the Uarnatic, 


ment ; Ameer Sing was deposed, and Serfo- 
jee proclaimed rajah, in accordance with the 
terms of a treaty, dated October, 1799, by 
which he renounced all claim to political 
authority, in return for nominal rank, and 
the more substantial advantage of a pension 
of one lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of 
the net revenues. The assertion of com- 
plete authority over the Carnatic, was expe- 
dited by the discovery, consequent on the 
capture of Seringapatam, of a secret corre- 
spondence, in cypher, j- carried on between 
Mohammed Ali and his successor, Omdut- 
al-Omrah, with Tippoo, in direct violation of 
the treaty of 1792. The conduct of the 
nabob during the late war, in withholding 
promised supplies, had given rise to suspi- 
cions of treachery which were now confirmed. 
His failing health induced Lord Wellesley 
to delay the contemplated changes; but on 
his death, in 1801, the dispositions made by 
him in favour of his illegitimate son, Ali 
Iloossein, a minor,^ were set aside in favour 
of Azim-ad-Dowlah, a nephew of the late 
prince, who made over to the company all 
claim to real power, on condition of receiving 
the title of nabob, and the allotment of a 
fifth part of the net revenues of the Car- 
natic for his support. The company further 
engaged to provide for the family of the 
preceding nabobs, and to pay their debts. 
The government of the extensive and 
populous, though dilapidated city of Surat, 
was assumed by the company in 1800 ; the 
Mogul nabob, or governor, resigning his 
claims on receipt of a pension of a lac of 
rupees annually, in addition to a fifth of the 
net revenues guaranteed to him and his 
heirs. 

The commencement of the nineteenth 

as favouring the views of the directors, Mill exclaims, 
“ Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than such 
a discovery at such a time.” Yet, although plainly 
intimating the poEsibility of fabricating evidence to 
prove a lie, he is compelled, by his own truthfulness, 
to bear witness to the character of the great man, 
against whom he appears to be, on the whole, 
strangely prejudiced. “ With regard to Lord Wel- 
lesley,” he adds, “ even his faults bear so little affinity 
with this species of vice, and his most conspicuous 
virtues are so directly opposed to it, that we may safely 
infer it to be as unlikely in his case as in any that 
can well be supposed, that he would fabricate evi- 
dence to attain tne objects of his desire.” — (vi., 312.) 

X The governor-general was disposed to confirm 
the will of the late nabob in favour of Ali Hoossein, 
despite his illegitimacy; but his refusal (too late 
withdrawn) to accept the terms offered on behalf of 
theE.I. Cy., occasioned his being altogether set aside. 
He was carried off by dysentery m the following year. 
Ameer Sing, the deposed rajah of Tanjore, died a 
natural death in the commencement of 1802. 
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century, thus strongly marked by the” ex- 
tension of British power in India, is no less 
memorable for the bold and decisive mea- 
sures of foreign policy, planned and executed 
by the governor- general. The threatened in- 
vasion of Zeraaun Shah had been no vague 
rumoun A letter addressed by the Afghan 
leader to Lord Wellesley, peremptorily de- 
manding the assistance of the English and 
their ally, the nabob vizier, in rescuing 
Shah Alum from the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and replacing him on the throne of 
his ancestors, had furnished ample reason 
for precautionary measures against the re- 
newed incursions, under any pretext, of the 
dreaded Afghans. To avert this evil, there 
appeared no surer method than to form a 
close alliance with Persia ; and for this pur- 
pose Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm 
was dispatched as British envoy, in Djpeem- 
ber, 1799, to the court of Teheran, attended 
by a magnificent embassy. The result was 
completely successful, Ali Shah engaged 
to lay waste the country of the Afghans 
if ever they should invade India, and 
to permit no French force to form a 
settlement on any of the shores or islands of 
Persia; the English, on their part, pro- 
mised to aid the Shah in the event of inva- 
sion, whether from France or Cabool. In- 
ternal dissension between Zeraaun Shah and 
his brother Mahraood, rendered the issue of 
the above negotiation of less importance as 
regarded the Afghans, whose turbulence 
found vent in civil war; but the danger of 
French encroachments still pressed severely 
on the mind of the governor-general. The 
injury inflicted by the privateering force of 
the Mauritius and Bourbon upon the Indian 
coasting trade, and even upon that with 
Europe, was of serious magnitude. Between 
the commencement of hostilities and the 
close of 1800, British property, to the amount 
of above two million sterling, had been car- 
ried into Port St. Louis. Lord Wellesley 
resolved t^ attempt the extinction of this 
fertile source of disasters, by the conquest 
and occupation of the French islands ; and, 
with this intent, assembled at Trincoraalee* 
in Ceylon, a force comprising three royal 
regiments and 1,000 Bengal volunteers. 
The project fell to the ground through the' 
pertinacity of Admiral Rainier, who declared 
that he could not lawfully take part in the 

* Trincomales was taken from the Butch in 1796. 

fLord Wellesley, with his usual foresight, gave 
orders for the oocvostion of Perim, a small island in 
the straits of B{d>el-MikDdeb, the possession of which 


proposed expedition, without the express 
sanction of the king. The favourable oppor- 
tunity was lost; and French privateers con-' 
tinned, during several subsequent years, to 
harass and plunder the commercial naviga- 
tion of the eastern seas. The troops as- 
sembled by the zeal of Lord Wellesley, found 
useful and honourable employ. ^He had 
repeatedly suggested to the home govern- 
ment the propriety of dispatching an Indian 
armament for the reinforcement of the 
British force in Egypt ; and on the receipt 
of orders to that effect in 1801, 1,600 native 
infantry were added to the body already 
raised, and forwarded to Mocha as fast 
as transports could be provided for them.f 
Sir David Baird had command of the land 
troops ; Rear-admiral Blankett, of a squad- 
ron of the company's cruisers, sent on with 
a small detachment as an advance guard, 
but Sir Home Popham was dispatched from 
England to direct the naval part of the ex- 
pedition. The struggle was well nigh ended 
before their arrival, by the defeat of the 
French in Egypt ou the 2l8t of March, with 
the loss to the victors of their brave leader, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. General Baird 
marched from Suez to Rosetta, at the head 
of 7,000 men, in the hope of contributing 
to the capture of Alexandria ; but the treaty 
of surrender was already in progress ; and 
with its ratification, hostilities were brought 
to a close. The striking demonstration j|f 
the power of England, made by brjpging 
together numerous and effective arma- 
ments from the east and west, to fight her 
battles upon the banks of the Nile, was * 
doubtless calculated to enhance her re- : 
nown, and confirm her moral as well as ' 
political strength.” Still, i^ia well a^ded by ^ 
Mill, that had the Anglo-Indian ari^ bean * 
permitted to accomplish the purpostf^-for 
which it was first designed by the governor- 
general, the conquest of the Mauritflis ^^d 
Bourbon would have been a raofe 8u|r*- ' 
stantial though less brilliant servi^. 

Upon the restoration of Ponmeherry (i||^ \ 
accordance with the treaty o^Amie*is), mea- 
sures were taken by Buonapgjgj^e# which 
amply proved the wisdom j^lPHhe energetic 
precautions of the Marquis WeUi^ley againsi 
attempts for the revival of, French influcVcff* 
in India. Seven general, and a proDof*fciqnate 
number of itlferiojc officers, were l^t 

would have effectually in thw 

Red Sea, even had Uial^sed ffirough 
Earl of Elgin, then amoaasadov ^ tlb^ortei 
lively co-operated with the nutf^ta ja WIW 
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France with 1,400 regular troops, and 
j^lOOjOOO in specie. The renewal of war 
in Europe afforded a reason for the reoccu- 
pation of Pondicherry in 1803, and enabled 
the E. I. Cy. to direct undivided attention to 
the complicated hostilities then carried on 
with the Mahrattas, the only Indian people 
possessing in themselves resources to main- 
tain unaided a long contest. The most 
vulnerable part of the British frontier lay 
contiguous to the country possessed by 
Sindia. The death of Nana Furnavees, in 
1800, left this enterprising chief no formi- 
dable rival at the court of Poona; and 
Bajee Rao the peishwa, appeared little 
less entirely under his control than the 
pageant- emperor of Delhi. In the event, 
therefore, of a struggle for supremacy, 
arising out of the numerous causes of quar- 
rel abounding on both sides, the Mahratta 
confederacy, including the rajah of Bcrar, 
the representative of the Ilolcar family in 
Malwa, and the Guicowar of Guzerat, with 
other leaders of minor rank, led by Sindia 
and the peishwa, and aided by the skill 
and science of French officers, could collect 
a force against their European rivals which it 
would require a costly sacrifice of blood and 
treasure to repel. The best mode of avert- 
ing this dangerous possibility appeared to 
be the formation of a strict alliance with one, 
at least, if not with the whole of the 
Mahratta chiefs. The error of Hastings, in 
sanctioning the aggressions of Sindia in 
IIindo6stan Proper, had furnished expe- 
rience which strengthened the convictions of 
Lord Wellesley with regard to the policy of 
^ forming connexions with native powers, only 
on conditions calculated to secure an ascen- 
dancy, more or less direct, in their councils. 
Perfect heutrality amid scenes of foreign 
and dothestic warfare, venality, extortion, 
and bloodshed, could scarcely have been 
recommended by considerations of duty or 
» of policy; and such a course, even supposing 
it to have-»been practicable, must have in- 
volved the •infraction of old as well as 
itscent treaties, offensive and defensive, 
with “th^ Nizam and others. As for Lord 
Wellesley, *his clear and statesmanlike view 
of tie case, formdR after careful examination 
of -the actuhl state of British power in 
India, was never marred b^ doubt or hesi- 
tation in the moment of action. Fettered 
by the parliamentary denunciation against 
the extension, under any circumstances, 
oi the X\igIo- Indian empire, yet, convinced 
•that its fouidations must be largely in- 


creased before a state of secure and tranquil 
authority could be reasonably expected, he 
was often driven to adduce secondary causes 
to justify measures, which might have been 
sufficiently vindicated on the score of poli- 
tical necessity, since they involved no moral 
wrong. The wretchedness of the people of 
the Carnatic and Oude, abundantly excuse 
the steps taken to place them under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the company, 
in preference to employing, or rather con- 
tinuing to employ, the military force of 
England in riveting the chains of a foreign 
despotism, founded on usurpation of the 
worst kind, that of sworn servants betraying 
their master in the hour of weakness. There 
were no lawful heirs to these states ; or, if 
there were, they should have been searched 
for in the ancient records of the Hindoos : 
the Mqhamraedans were all intruders in the 
first instance, and the existing leaders of 
every denomination, with few exceptions, 
rebellious subjects. Why, each one of the 
African chiefs, whom English colonists and 
Dutch boors have so unscrupulously exiled 
from their native territories, had more of 
j hereditary right and constitutional privilege 
I on his side than all the Indo- Mohammedan 
' dynasties put together. The case of the 
Hindoos is widely different; but in excuse, or 
rather in justification, of the conduct of the 
company, it may be urged that they found 
the great majority of the native inhabitants 
of India, under Moslem rulers, a con- 
quered and much-oppressed people; and 
that, if England do her duty as a Christian 
state, they will, and — with all her errors and 
shortcomings, it may be added, they have 
materially benefited by the change. 

The Rajpoot states were the only ones 
which, although brought in collision with 
the Mogul empire, were never wholly ab- 
sorbed in it. The Mahratta confederation 
had been founded on the ruins of the vast 
dominion won by the strong arm of Aurung- 
zebe, and lost through persecuting bigotry 
and the exactions consequent on unceasing 
war. Sevajee and Bajee Rao (the first usurp- 
ing peishwa, or prime minister) built up Mah- 
ratta power. Madhoo Rao I. arrested its 
dissolution; but Mahadajee Sindia, prompted 
by overweening ambition, enlarged his 
chiefdom until its overgrown dimensions 
exceeded in extent the whole remainder of 
the Mahratta empire, and threatened speedily 
to destroy the degree of independence still 
existing in Rajpootana. Dowlut Rao pos- 
sessed equal ambition and energy with his 
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predecessor, but far less judgment and mode- 
ration. The retirement to Europe, in 1796, 
of the experienced and unprejudiced leader 
of the European trained bands, De Boigne, 
and the accession to authority of a French 
leader named Perron, with strong national 
feelings, gave a decidedly anti-English bias 
to the counsels of Dowlut Rao. The peishwa 
Bajee Rao, knew this, and had, in the time 
of Sir John Shore, courted the protection 
of the supreme government, as a means of 
securing to himself some degree of authority. 
The danger of provoking war, by giving 
offence to Sindia, induced the refusal of 
this request. The accession to office of 
Lord Wellesley was attended with a reversal 
of the policy of both parties. Perceiving 
the great advantage to be derived from the 
permanent settlement of a subsidiary force 
at Poona, the governor-general formally 
offered the services of a body of the com- 
pany's troops, for the protection of the 
peishwa and the revival of the energies of 
his government. The very circumstance of 
the boon, once urgently sought, being now 
pressed on his acceptance, would have sufficed 
to ensure its rejection by so capricious and 
distrustful a person as Bajee Rao : but other 
reasons — especially the meditated departure 
of Sindia, to superintend his own disaffected 
troops in Hindoostan, and the impending 
war between Tippoo and the English — were 
not wanting to confirm his determination. 
The conquest of Mysoor apin changed the 
aspect of affairs; but Bajee Rao, in ac- 
cordance with the sagacious counsels of 
Nana Furnavees,* even after the death of 
the wary minister, continued to reject the 
alliance pressed on him by the English, 
until an unexpected chain of events com- 
pelled him to look to them exclusively for 
help and protection. 

Sindia and Holcaii. — A new actor had 
recently come forward on the stage of 
Mahratta politics, whose progress seemed 
likely to -diminish the authority of Sindia, 
and enable Bajee Rao to exercise unques- 
tioned supremacy at Poona. Of these 
anticipated results only the former was 
realised;* the predatory chief in question 
Jeswunt Rao Holcar, proving strong enough 
not only to harass but to defeat the 

• Nana Furnavees was imprisoned by Sindia; 
but being released in 1798, on payment of ten lacs of 
rupees, he accepted office under Bajee Rao. 

f When the power of Ahalya Bye became es- 
tablished, the beautiful but wicked wife of Ragoba 
sent a female attendant to bring her an account of 
the personal appearance of a princess so highly cele- 


troops of Sindia, and drive Bajee Rao from 
his capital. The founders of the Sindia and 
Holcar families were, it will be remembered, 
men of humble origin ; they became distin- 
guished as leaders of Pindarries, a class 
of the lowest freebooters who had from early 
times infested the Deccan. Bajee Rao I., 
though always ready to avail himself of their 
services for the invasion of Mogul provinces, 
took care to exclude such dangerous subjects 
from Maharashtra, by habitually stationing 
them in Malwa, where the power of the two 
leaders became paramount. The progress 
and history of Mahadajee Sindia has been 
incidentally told in previous pages ; but of 
Mulbar Rao Holcar little mention has been 
made since the battle of Paniput, in 1760, 
when he was named as one of the • few 
leaders who escaped the carnage of that day. 
Having retreated into Central India, he em- 
ployed himself, during the remaining years 
of his life, in settling and consolidating his j 
possessions in Malwa and the Deccan. He 
had established considerable influence in 
Jeypoor, and obtained from the rajah an 
annual tribute of three lacs and a-half of 
rupees. A considerable part of the province 
of Candeish had been allotted to him for 
the maintenance of his troops ; beside which, 
several villages were granted, by the peishwa 
and the Nizam, to the females of his family. 
The only lineal descendant of Mulhar Rao, 
a vicious youth of unsound mind, succeeded 
his grandfather in 1766, hut survived him 
only nine months. His mother Ahalya 
(pronounced Alea) Bye, a singularly gifted 
woman, declared her intention, as the sole 
representative of both the deceased rulers, 
to select a successor. Ragobat attempted 
to interfere ; but Madhoo Rao, with charac- 
teristic chivalry, directed his uncle to desist 
from further opposition to the projects of a 
person whose right and ability to manage 
affairs were alike indisputable. With the 
entire approbation of the leading military 
commanders in the army of her deceased 
relatives, Ahalya Bye took the reins of power 
in her own hands. The Mohammedan cus- 
tom of rigid seclusion had happily not been 
imitated by Mahratta females ; Ahalya Bye 
had therefore no conventionsi, impediment 
of any kind to ^ check the free exercise of 

brated, and so universally beloved. Thy description 
of a small slight woman, with irregular features, but 
“ a heavenly light on her countenance,” set the fair 
intrigante at rest as to any rivalry m thd^ attractions 
by which she set most store ; ana, without noticing 
the last part of the description,. Anundee Bye re- 
marked, “ But she is not handsome, you say.” 
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her physical or mental powers. Still there 
were duties inconsistent with a woman^s 
sphere of action ; and to ensure their fulfil- 
ment, she formally adopted as her son,* and 
elected as Commander-in-chief, TookajeeHol- 
I car, the leader of the household troops; of the 
! same tribe, but no otherwise related toMulhar 
I Rao. Like our great Elizabeth, the fitness of 
her ministers proved the judgment of the se- 
lector. The conduct of Tookajee, during a 
period of above thirty years, justified the j 
confidence reposed in him. Ahalya Bye 
died, aged sixty, worn out with public cares 
and fatigues, aggravated by domestic sor- 
rows ; but without having had, during that 
long interval, a single misunderstanding with 
1 her brave and honest coadjutor. The his- 
1 tory of the life of this extraordinary woman, 

, given by Sir John Malcolm, affords evidence 
of the habitual exercise of the loftiest virtues ; 

1 and it is difficult to say, whether manly 
! resolve or feminine gentleness predomi- 
1 nated, so marvellously were they blended in 
I her character. The utter absence of vanity, 
whether as a queen or a woman ,-t the fear- 
less and strictly conscientious exercise of 
despotic power, combined with the most 
unaffected humility and the deepest sym- 
I pathy for suffering; learning without pe- 
dantry, cheerfulness without levity, im- 
: maculate rectitude with perfect charity and 
! tolerance ; — these and other singular combi- 
! nations would almost tempt one to regard 
j Ahalya Bye as too faultless for fallen and 
I sinful humanity, but for the few draw- 
I backs entailed by her rigid adherence to 
1 almost every portion of the modern Brahmin- 
j ical creed, in which, happily, persecution has 
! still no part, though self-inflicted austerities 
and superstitious observances have gained a 
I most undue prominence. The declining 
j age of the princess was saddened by the reso- 
I lution taken by her only surviving child, 

I Muchta Bye, of self-immolation on the grave 
of her husband. The battle-field had widowed 
j Ahalya Bye at twenty; yet — despite the 
i modern heresy of the Hindoos, that the 
i I voluntary sacrifice of life, on the part of the 
i 1 bereaved survivor, ensures immediate re- 
j 1 union between those whom death has di- 
I j vided, and their mutual entrance into the 
highest heaven, she had not been tempted 
by this lying doctrine to commit suicide, 

• Although Tookajee always addressed her by the 
name of “ mother,” he was considerably her senior. 

t A Brahmin wrote a book in her praise. Ahalya 
Bye, after patiently hearing it read, remarked, 
that she was “ a weak, sinful woman, not deserving 


but had Jived to protect her children and 
establish the independence, of the Holcar 
principality. Now, flinging herself at the 
feet of Muchta Bye, she besought her child, 
by every argument a false creed could sanc- 
tion, to renounce her purpose. The reply 
of the daughter was affectionate but de- 
cided. '^You are old, mother, she said, 
^^and a few years will end your pious life. 
My only child and husbaud are gone, and 
when you follow, life I feel will be insup- 
portable ; but the opportunity of termi- 
nating it with honour will then have passed.^* 
Every effort, sliort of coercion, was vainly 
practised to prevent the Intended suttee 
but the unfaltering resolve of the devoted 
widow remained unshaken, and her wretched 
parent accompanied the procession, with 
forced composure, to the funeral pyre : but 
when the first vivid burst of flame told of 
the actual consummation of the sacrifice, 
self-command was lost in anguish ; the 
agonising shrieks of their beloved ruler 
mingled with the exulting shouts of the 
immense multitude; and excited almost to 
madness, the aged princess gnawed the hands 
she could not liberate from the two Brah- 
mins, who with difficulty held her back 
from rushing to die with her child. After 
three days spent in fasting and speechless 
grief, Ahalya Bye recovered her equanimity 
so far. as to resume her laborious round 
of daily occupations, including four hours 
spent in receiving ambassadors, hearing pe- 
titions or complaints, and transacting other 
business in full durbar or court; and she 
seemed to find solace in erecting a beautiful 
monument to the memory of those she 
lamented, and in increasing the already 
large proportion of the revenues devoted to 
religious purposes and public works. Her 
charity was not bounded by the limits of 
the principality : it began at home (for she 
fed her own poor daily), but it extended to 
far-distant lands. The pilgrim journeying 
to Juggernaut in Cuttack, in the far north 
amid the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, or 
south almost to Cape Comorin, found cause 
to bless the sympathy for individual suffer- 
ing, as well as the reverence for holy shrines, 
manifested by Ahalya Bye with royal mu- 
nificence; while the strange traveller, with- 
out claim of creed or country, was arrested 

such fine encomiums,” directed the book to be 
thrown into the Nerbudda, which flowed beneath 
her palace window, and took no farther notice of the 
author. — (Malcolm's Central India, i., 193.) 

X Suttee or sati, denotes the completed sacrifice. 
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on his weary, dusty road, by water-bearers 
stationed at intervals to supply the wants of 
the passer-by ; and the very oxen near her 
dwelling at Mhysir, were refreshed by 
cooling draughts brought by the domestic 
servants of the compassionate princess. 

The beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, the fishes of the sea, had all their 
allotted share of her bounty ; and however 
puerile some of her minor arrangements 
may sound to European ears, or fanatical 
the habits of a sovereign who never dis- 
carded the plain white weeds of Hindoo 
widowhood, or touched animal food ; yet, 
probably, these very traits of character con- 
spired to add to the reputation her govern- 
ment retains in Malwa as the best ever 
known, the personal reverence paid to her 
memory as more than a saint, as an Avatar, 
or incarnation of the Deity. 

A blessing rested on the efforts of Ahalya 
Bye, despite the fettering power of hea- 
then darkness. Indore grew, beneath her 
sway, from a village to a wealthy city ; 
bankers, merchants, farmers, and peasants, 
all throve beneath her vigilant and foster- 
ing care. Malcolm states, that he made 
inquiries among all ranks and classes in the 
countries she had governed, and could elicit 
no information calculated to detract, in the 
judgment of the most impartial inquirer, 
from the effect of the culogiurns, or rather 
blessings, poured forth whenever her* name 
was mentioned, except the large sums be- 
stowed on Brahmins, and the expenditure 
of state funds in the erection and mainte- 
nance of public works on foreign soil. The 
remarks made by one of her chief min- 
isters, when commenting on what Sir John ! 
considered misdirected bounty, afford a 
suggestive text alike to eastern and western : 
potentates. He asked, whether Ahalya 
Bye, by spending double the money on an 
army that she did in charity and good 
works, could have preserved her country 
for above thirty years in a state of pro- 
found peace, while she rendered her sub- 
jects happy and herself adored ? No person 
doubts the sincerity of her piety; but if 
she had merely possessed worldly wisdom, 
she could have devised no means so admi- 
rably calculated to efiect the object. Among 
the princes of her own nation, it would have 
been looked upon as sacrilege to have become 
her enemy, or, indeed, not to have defended 
her against any hostile attempt. She was 
considered by all in the same light. The 
Nizam of the Deccan and Tippoo Sultan 


granted her the same respect as the peishwa, 
I and Mohammedans joined with Hindoos in 
prayers for her long life and prosperity 
After the death of Ahalya Bye, in 1795, 
the sole authority centred in Tookajee 
Holcar, who survived his excellent mistress 
about two years. He left two legitimate 
sons, Casee and Mulhar Rao. The elder 
was of weak intellect and deformed person ; 
the younger, able and active. Ahalya Bye 
and Tookajee had hoped that the example 
of their unanimity would be followed by 
the brothers in the joint exercise of autho- 
I rity, but neither of the princes were capable 
of the self-denial and lofty rectitude neces- 
sary for such a course ; and preparations for 
a war of succession were at once commenced, 
but abruptly terminated by the treacherous 
interference of Dovvlut Rao Sindia, who 
having inveigled Mulhar Rao to his camp, 
caused him to be shot through the head ; 
and retaining possession of Casee Rao, not 
only compelled him to pay the heavy price 
stipulated for the murder of his brother, 
but reduced him to the condition of a mere 
tool. An avenger arose unexpectedly to 
scourge the unprincipled ambition of Sindia. 
Two illegitimate sons of Holcar, Jeswunt 
Rao and Etojee, survived their father; the 
latter was seized and imprisoned by Sindia 
and Bajee Rao. He escaped and joined a 
body of freebooters ; but being recaptured, 
was trampled to death by au elephant in 
the city of Poona. Jeswunt Rao sought 
refuge at Nagpoor with Ragojec Bhonslay 
of Berar, His confidence was betrayed; 
and through the intrigues of Sindia and 
the peishwa, he also was made a captive, 
but succeeded in eluding his guard, and 
reaching Caiideish about a year and a-half 
after the death of Mulhar Rao. Resolved to 
make an effort to rescue the possessions of 
his family from the hands of Sindia, he 
took the name of assertor of the rights of 
Kundee Rao, the infant son 'of Mulhar 
Rao, then a prisoner at Poona, and assem- 
bled a heterogeneous force of Pindarries, 
Bheels, Afghans, Mahrattas, and Rajpoots. 
In 1798, he joined his fortunes with those 
of Ameer Khan, a Mohammedan adven- 
turer, less daring and reckless, but quite as 
unprincipled as himself, on whom he sub- 
sequently conferred the title of nabob. A 
terrible series of hostilities ensued between 
Sindia and Holcar. From the appearance 
of the latter chief, in 1800, the natives of 
Central India date the commencement of 
* Malcolm’s Central India, i., 189. 
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an epoch of eighteen years' duration, which 
-they emphatically designate “the time of 
trouble." The trained battalions of Sindia 
were defeated, and his capital, Oojein, and 
other chief places, captured and rifled by 
Holcar and Ameer Khan, with a barbarity 
which was horribly revenged on the wretched 
, inhabitants of Indore by the instrumentality 
of Sirjee Rao Ghatkay, the father-in-law of 
! Sindia, and the prompter as well as exe- 
cutor of his worst actions. Between four 
and five thousand persons are said to 
have perished by the sword, or under tor- 
tures inflicted by the ferocious Piiidarries, 
for the express gratification of their dia- 
bolical leader; and the wells within the 
limits of Indore were actually choked up 
by the bodies of females, who had rushed 
on death to avoid the lust and cruelty which 
reigned unchecked for a period of fifteen 
days, and ended only with the slaughter or 
flight of almost every citizen, and the demo- 
lition of every house, Jeswunt Rao, with 
Indore, lost his only, means of giving regular 
pay to his soldiers. Without attempting 
disguise, he told them the actual state of 
the case, and bade such as chose follow his 
fortunes in quest of plunder. The invita- 
tion was accepted with acclamation, and 
Jeswunt Rao became avowedly the leader 
of an army of freebooters, whose worst licen- 
tiousness he directed rather than curbed, 
and whose turbulence he bent to his will 
by the habitual di.splay of the dauntless 
courage which formed the distinguishing 
characteristic of his family, and by the coarse 
humour and inimitable cajolery peculiar to 
himself.* His declared object was the restora- 
tion of Mahratta supremacy over India by a 
revival of the predatory system of Sevajee ; 
but of this there was never any reasonable 
prospect. Jeswunt Rao was not the man to 
found a state even on the most precarious 
basis ; he was “ terrible as a destroyer," but 
powerless to erect or consolidate dominion. 

The marauding force increased daily. 
Sindia renounced the cause of Casee Rao 
(who became thenceforth a dependent on 

• 'fhe following anecdote indicates that with ail his 
vices, Jeswunt Rao was not what a modern writer de- 
signates a sham. At an early period of his career, the 
accidental bursting of a matchlock deprived him of the 
sight of an eye. When told of the irreparable injury 
inflicted, he exclaimed, in allusion to the Indian pro- 
verb that one-eyed people are always wicked — “ I was 
bad enough before, but now I shall be the very Gooroo 
(high-priest) of rogues.’' He had no religious scru- 
ples, but would plunder temples and private dwellings 
with equal indifl’erence. The madness' in which his ca- 
reer ended, is regarded as the punishment of sacrilege. 


his half-brother), and would have willingly 
purchased peace by the surrender of the 
infant Kundee Rao; but Holcar knew his 
strength, and had, besides, gone too far to 
recede with safety. A desperate contest 
took place between the two chiefs near 
Poona, in October, 1802, when the per- 
sonal exertions of Jeswunt Rao, who bad 
staked his all on the event, with the deter- 
mination of not surviving defeat, resulted 
in a complete victory. By turning his own 
guns on the ungovernable Patans of Ameer 
Khan, who was quite unable to check their 
violence, t Holcar saved the city from indis- 
criminate pillage; not, however, from any 
motive of justice or compassion, but only 
that he might be enabled to plunder it 
systematically and at leisure, for the pay- 
ment of tlie arrears of his troops and the 
replenishment of bis private coffers. After 
committing every description of extortion, 
and giving, in his own person, an example of 
hard-drinking, by unrestrained indulgence 
in his favourite liquors, cherry and rasp- 
berry brandy, he left Amrut Rao (Ragoba's 
adopted son) in charge of the government, 
and marched off to pursue his marauding 
avocations in Central India. 

The triumph of Holcar completely changed 
the relative position of Bajee Rao and the 
English. Surrounded by a select body of 
troops, the peishwa waited the result of the 
contest ; and when it was decided, fled from 
Poona, leaving with the British resident a 
draft treaty for the company, requesting 
the permanent establishment of a subsi- | 
diary force within bis dominions, and prof- ; 
fering in return the assignment of a certain 
amount of territory, and a pledge to hold 
no intercourse with other states, except in 
concert with the English. The treaty of 
Bassein, arranged on this basis, was con- 
cluded in 1802. It entailed the subjection 
of the claims of the peishwa on the Nizam, | 
and on Aniind Rao Guicowar, the chief I 
of Baroda in Guzerat, with whom the 
English had recently become closely allied; 
their interference having been solicited in 

f Ameer Khan hod little personal couragy. After 
the battle of Poona he came to Jeswunt Rao, who 
was tying up his w'ounds, and boasted of good for- 
tune in escaping unhurt ; “ for, see !” he said, point- 
ing to the feather mounted in silver, which adorned 
his horse's head, “ my khuljee has been broken by a 
cannon-ball." “ Well, you are a fortunate fellow," 
retorted the Mahratta, with a burst of incredulous 
laughter; “for I observe the shot has left the ears 
of your steed uninjured, though the wounded or- 
nament stood betwixt them.^ — {CevdraX Indian 
i., 229.1 
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favour of the legitimate heir ia a casoi^of for action camc^ his schemes were lost in 
disputed succession. These concessions in- timidity and indecision : he would not trust 
volved .a heavy sacrifice of political power ; others ; he could not trust himself, 
blit they were slight compared with those Holcar had heretofore expressly disavowed 
which would have been exacted by Sindia any unfriendly feeling towards the English 
or Holcar; and Bajee Rao could scarcely and they would willingly have mediated 
fail to fall into the hands of one or other between him and the peishwa, had the ran- 
of these leaders, if not upheld by extraneous corous animosity of the latter suffered 
support. Like his father, he had few per- them to enter upon the negotiation. Sindia 
sonal friends, and so little deserving the courted the co-operation of Holcar through 
name of a party at Poona, that the governor- the instrumentality of Ragojee Bhonslay, 
general, on discovering his unpopularity, ap- and went so far as to surrender the child 
pears to have doubted what course to pursue Kiindee Rao, and acknowledge Mulhar 
with regard to his reinstatement on the Rao as the representative of the Holcar 
musnud. The treaty had been entered family, surrendering to him their territories 
upon in the belief that the majority of the in Malwa, and recognising his various claims 
jaghiredars, and the great mass of the throughout Hindoostan. Despite these con- 
nation, would co-operate with the English cessions, the robber-chief hung back; and 
for the restoration of the peishwa. But if when pressed by the confederates to unite 
his weakness or wickedness had thoroughly his army with theirs in the Deccan, with a 
alienated their confidence, the case was dif- view to making war upon the E. I. Cy., he 
ferent; and Lord Wellesley plainly declared, asked who was to take care of Northern 
that “justice and wisdom would forbid any India? and withdrew to pillage the de- 
attempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a fenceless provinces of friend and foe. 
ruler whose restoration to authority was The gathering storm did not escape the 
adverse to every class of his subjects.^' observation of the governor-general. Hos- 

In the absence of any general manifesta- tile preparations were commenced in every 
tion of disaffection, Bajee Rao was escorted part of British India, and a declaration of his 
by an English force to the capital from intentions demanded from Sindia ; who re- 
whence he had fled with so little ceremony, plied curtly, yet candidly, that he could not 
Amrut Rao retired on learning his approach, give any until after an approaching interview 
‘'.nd eventually became a state pensioner, re- with the Bhonslay ; but would then inform 
sident at Benares. Tranquillity seemed the resident “ whether it would be peace or 
restored. There could be no doubt that war.'^ This pledge was not redeemed; the 
Holcar, Sindia, and Ragojee Bhonslay of meeting took place, and was followed by 
Berar, would all feel mortified by a treaty vague and general professions of good-will to 
which gave the English that very ascen- the British government, mingled with com- 
dancy in the councils of Poona they, or at plaints against the peishwa for an undue 
least Sindia and Holcar, individually coveted, assumption of authority in signing the treaty 
Still Lord Wellesley considered that their of Bassein. The civil expressions of the 
mutual deep-rooted enmity would prevent chiefs ill accorded with the hostile and 
a coalition for so desperate an object as menacing attitude occupied by their armies 
war with the English. Perhaps the result on the frontiers of Oude. Major-general 
would have realised these anticipations had Wellesley, to whom his brother had dele- 
Bajee Rao been true to his engagements ; gated full powers, political as well as mili- 
instead of which, he behaved with accus- tary, either for negotiation or war, brought 
tomed duplicity, and corresponded with both matters to an issue with characteristic 
Sindia and Ragojee Bhonslay, to whom he frankness, by proposing as a test of the 
represented his recent voluntary agreement amicable intentions of the two chiefs, that 
as wholly compulsory, and endeavoured to they should respectively withdraw their 
incite them to hostilities, trusting to the forces, pledging himself to do the same on 
chapter of accidents for the improvement the part of the English. The offer being 
of his own position. Yet, when the moment rejected, the British resident was with- 

• The day after the taking of Poona, Col. Close, man while leading a charge on the guns of the 
the British resident, was sent for by Holcar, whom enemy. He expressed a strong wish to be on good 
he found in a small tent ankle-deep in mud, with a terms with the English, and, with reluctance, per- 
spear wound in the body and a sabre-cut in the mitted the withdrawal of the resident, after which 
head ; which last he bad received from an artillery- the worst outrages were committed at Poona. 
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drawn, and preparations made on both sides 
for an appeal to arms. 

Mahratta War. — The governor-general 
well knew that the finances of his employers 
were in no condition to endure the drain of 
protracted warfare, and he resolved to follow 
out the policy so brilliantly successful in the 
Mysoor campaign, of bringing the whole 
force of British India to bear on the enemy ; 
not, however, by concentration on a single 
point, but by attacking their territories in 
every quarter at the same time. 

The army, by his exertions, was raised to 
nearly 50,000 men. The troops in the 
Deccan and Guzerat numbered 35,600, of 
whom 16,850 formed the advanced force 
under General Wellesley,* in Hindoostan, 

10.500 men were under the command of 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake ; 3,500 were 
assembled at Allahabad to act on the side 
of Bundelcund; and 5,216 were destined 
for the invasion of Cuttack. The armies 
of Sindia and Ragojee were, estimated at 
about 100,000 men, of whom half were 
cavalry; and 30,000 regular infantry and 
cavalry, commanded by Europeans, chiefly 
French, under M. Perron, the successor of 
De Boigne, Hiramut Bahadur, an influ- 
ential Mahratta chief of Bundelcund,* 
sided with the English against the rajah, 
Shumsheer Bahadur. The campaign opened 
by the conquest, or rather occupation, of 
Ahmednuggur, the ancient capital of the 
Ahmed Shahi dynasty, on the Ist of 
August, 1803. The army under Major- 
general Wellesley, by whom it was accom- 
plished, after much marching and counter- 
marching, fought the famous battle of 
Assaye, so named from a fortified village 
(near the junction of the Kailna and Juah 
rivers, 261 miles north-west of Hydrabad), 
before which the confederates had encamped 
2 Ist August, 1803. They numbered 50,000 
men, and were supported by above a hundred 
pieces of artillery. The British counted but 

4.500 men; and their leader beheld with 
anxiety the strength of the foe, even though, 
on finding the Mahrattas at length drawn up 
in battle array, the exulting remark re-echoed 
through the ranks — “ They cannot escape 
us.^' While the British lines were forming, 
the Mahrattas opened a murderous can- 

• The ancient Hindoo djuasty of Bundelcund, of 
which Chutter Sfitl was the last efficient representa- 
tive, was overwhelmed by the Mahrattas about 1786. 
Shumsheer Bahadur was an illegitimate descendant 
of the first peishwa, Bajee Rao.^ Himmut Bahadur, 
by a not unfremient combination, was a gosaen 
(religious devote^ and a soldier of fortune.— (D.vjf.) ! 


nonade. The 74th regiment sustained heavy 
loss, and were charged by a body of the 
enemy's horse. The 19th light dragoons 
drew only 360 sabres, but they received the 
order for a counter-charge with a glad 
huzza; and being manfully seconded by 
native cavalry, passed through the broken 
but undismayed 74th amid the cheers of 
their wounded comrades, cut in, routed the 
opposing horse, and dashed on at the in- 
fantry and guns. The troops of the line 
pressed on after them, and drove the enemy 
into the Juah at the point of the bayonet. 
The vietory was complete, but dearly pur- 
chased ; for one-third of the conquerors lay 
dead or wounded at the close of this san- 
guinary action. Of the Mahrattas, 1,200 
were slain; the bodies of the fallen were scat- 
tered around in dense masses, and ninety- 
eight pieces of cannon remained on the field. 
Ragojee Bhonslay fled at an early period of 
the action, and Sindia soon followed his 
example. The cavalry evinced little incli- 
nation to out-stay their masters; but the 
infantry behaved with greater steadiness; 
the artillerymen stood to the last, and 
eight of the trained battalions of Do 
Boigne manifested unflinching determina- 
tion. When resistance became hopeless, 
the majority surrendered.! 

In the meantime, success still more bril- 
liant in its results had attended the army 
under Lake, who .was hinv?elf the very 
model of a popular commander, as brave 
and collected in the front of the battle as 
in a council of his own officers. The de- 
struction of Sindia's force under Perron, 
the capture of Agra and Delhi, with the 
person of the emperor — these were the 
leading objects to which he was to direct 
operations; and they were all so per- 
fectly fulfilled, that the governor-general 
declared, his most sanguine expectations 
having been realised, he was unexpectedly 
called on to furnish fresh instructions. 
General Lake first came in sight of the 
enemy's cavalry at Coel, near the fort of 
Alighur, whither they retired after a slight 
skirmish. Alighur, the ordinary residence 
of M. Perron, was, in his absence, bravely 
defended by the governor, M. Pedrons. It 
was well garrisoned, and surrounded by a 

t The fidelity of these mercenary troops is ren- 
dered more remarkable by the fact, that a politic 
proclamation, issued by the governor-general at the 
commencement of the war, bad had the efiect of in- 
ducing the British part of the European officers to 
((uit the service of Sindia, on condition of the con- 
tinuance of the pay previously received from him. 
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deep and wide moat, traversed by a narrow 
causeway, which formed the sole entrance 
to the fort, and for which, hy some strange 
neglect, a drawbridge had not been sub- 
stituted. One of the British officers who 
had come over from the service of Sindia, 
offered to head an attack on the gateway. 
The daring enterprise was carried out. Of 
four gates, the first was blown open by 
troops exposed to a heavy fire ; the second 
easily forced ; the third entered with a mass 
of fugitives ; but the fourth, which opened 
immediately into the body of the place, 
resisted even the application of a 12-pounder. 
In this extremity, a party of grenadiers, led 
by Major McLeod, pushed through the 
wicket and mounted the ramparts. Oppo- 
sition soon ceased, and the British found 
themselves masters of the fortress, with the 
loss of 278 men killed and wounded, in- 
cluding seventeen European officers. Of 
the garrison, about 2,000 perished; many 
of whom were drowned in the ditch while 
attempting to escape. 

From Alighur, Lake marched to the 
north-westward, and on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, encamped within six miles of Delhi. 
The tents were scarcely fixed, when the 
enemy appeared in front. Perron had just 
quitted the service of Sindia, in conse- 
quence of the well-founded jealousy mani- 
fested towards him by that chief and the 
leading native officers. M. Bourquin, the 
second in command, took his place ; and on 
learning the advance of the British against 
Delhi, crossed the Jumna with twelve 
battalions of regular infantry, and 6,000 
cavalry, for the purpose of attacking Gen- 
eral Lake, whose force, after providing for 
the safety of his baggage, amounted to about 
4,500 men. Bourquin took up a position 
on rising ground, with swamps on either 
side, defended in front by seventy pieces of 
cannon, half-buried amid long grass. From 
this secure station he was withdrawn by afeint, 
which, with less highly disciplined troops, 
would have been very hazardous. Lake 
advanced to reconnoitre, and after having a 
horse shot under him, fell back with the 
cavalry in regular order upon the infantry, 
who had been meanwhile ordered to ad- 
vance. The enemy followed the retreating 
cavalry, until the latter, opening from the 
centre, made way for the foot to advance 
to the front. Perceiving the trap into which 
he had fallen, Bourquin halted;^ and com- 
menced , a deadly fire of grape, round, and 
canister; amidst which the British troops 


moved on without returning a shot until 
within one hundred yards of the foe ; they 
then fired a volley, and charged with the 
bayonet. Sindians infantry, unequal to a 
hand-in-hand encounter, abandoned their 
guns, fied, and were pursued as far as the 
banks of the Jumna, in which river numbers 
perished. The total loss of the Mahrattas 
was estimated at 3,000 ; that of the British 
at 585, including fifteen European officers. 

After being seventeen hours under arras, 
the troops took up fresh ground towards 
the river, and next morning encamped 
opposite the city of Delhi. In three days 
every show of resistance ceased, the fort 
was evacuated, Bourquin and five other 
French officers surrendered as prisoners of 
war, and the unfortunate Shah Alum thank- 
fully placed himself under the protection of 
the British commander, September lOth, 
1803.* General Lake next marched against 
Agra, where all was strife and confusion. 
The garrison had been under the command 
of British officers, who, on the breaking out 
of the war, were confined by their own 
troops. Seven battalions of Sindia’s regular 
infantry wxre encamped on the glacis, but 
the besieged feared to admit them, on ac- 
count of the treasure which they wished to 
reserve for themselves. The battalions were 
attacked on the 10th of October, and de- 
feated after a severe conflict; three days 
afterwards, those who remained came over 
in a body, and were admitted into the 
E. I. Cy^s service. The siege of the fort 
was then commenced, and a breach effected, 
when further proceedings were arrested by 
the capitulation of the garrison, the im- 
prisoned officers being released, in order to 
make terms with their countrymen. The 
surrender was accomplished on condition of 
safety for life and private property, leaving 
treasure to the amount of £280,000 to be 
divided among the troops as prize-money. 

It is almost impossible to sketch a cam- 
paign carried on simultaneously by different 
widely-separated armies, without losing the 
thread of the narrative, or interfering with 
the chronological succession of events. 
Choosing the latter as the lesser evil, it 
may be mentioned that, towards the close 
of October, General Lake quitted Agra in 
pursuit of a large force, composed of fifteen 

General Lake found Shah Alum seated under a 
small tattered canopy, his person emaciated by in- 
digence and infirmity, and his countenance dis- 
figured with the lo|ji^ of his eyes, and bearing marks of 
extreme old age, joined to a settled melancholy. 
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regular battalions, dispatched by Sindia arriving within reach of the canister-shot 
from the Deccan to strengthen his northern of the foe, their ranks were so rapidly thinned 
army ; of which there now remained but as to render regular advance impracticable, 
two battalions, the wreck of the Delhi and tempt the Mahratta horse to charge, 
troops. The total was, however, formidable ; But this ** handful of heroes,^^ as they 
being estimated at about 9,000 foot and 5,000 were gratefully termed by Lake, him- 
horse, with a numerous and well-appointed self " le brave des braves/* repulsed their 
train of artillery, Their design was sup- assailants, who withdrew to a little distance, 
posed to be the recovery of Delhi; but as The order to the British horse to charge 
the British advanced, the Mahrattas re- in turn, was brilliantly executed by the 29th 
treated; and Lake, fearing they would escape dragoons. They dashed through both lines 
his vigilance, and suddenly reappear in some of the opposing infantry, wheeled round upon 
unlooked-for quarter, followed with his cav- the cavalry, and, after driving them from 
airy by forced marches, until, on the 1st of the field, turned the rear of the enemy's 
November, he found himself, after a night's second line. The British foot failed not to 
journey of twenty-five miles, in face of an take advantage of the opportunity thus 
enemy in apparent confusion, but advan- afforded. The whole force had by this 
tageously posted, and refreshed by rest, time arrived on the field of battle, and the 
After an ineffectual and disastrous attempt issue soon ceased to be doubtful ; yet the 
at attack, the British general was compelled hardy veterans of De Boigne's regiments, 
to withdraw his brigade out of reach of though deprived of almost all their experi- 
cannon-shot, and await the arrival of the enced officers, would not surrender. About 
infantry. The details of this portion of the 2,000 of them were broken, surrounded 
action are soraewliat vaguely told. The and made prisoners, but the majority fell 
76th regiment, which was chosen to head with weapons in their hands. The gun- 
the attack, with some native infantry,* who ncrs," writes the victorious general, “stood 
had closed to the front, first reached the by their guns until killed by the bayonet : 
point from which the charge was to be made, all the sepoys of the enemy behaved exceed- 
and stood alone, waiting until the remainder ingly well; and, if they had been com- 
of the column should be formed by their manded by French officers, the event would 
comrades, whose march “ had been retarded have been, I fear, extremely doubtful. I 
by impediments in the advance,’'t the nature never was in so severe a business in my 
of which is not stated. So galling was the life, or anything like it ; and pray to God I 
fire opened by the enemy, that Lake, who never may be in such a situation again, 
conducted in person every operation of the * * * These fellows fought like devils, or 
day, and had already had one horse shot rather heroe8."§ 

under him, resolved to lead the van to the The battle of Laswaree was in all respects 
assault, sooner than stand still and witness memorable. It completed the overthrow of 
its destruction. At this moment his second the European disciplined brigades, and gave 
horse fell, pierced by several balls. His son, to England undisputed mastery oyer Delhi 
who officiated as aide-de-camp, sprang to the and Agra, with all Sindia's districts north 
ground, and had just prevailed on the general of the Chumbul. These advantages were 
to take'the vacant seat, when he was struck gained at a heavy sacrifice of life. The 
down by a ball. Lake had a singularly English loss amounted to 172 killed and 
affectionate nature ; the fall of his child, 652 wounded : that of the Mahrattas was 
severely if not mortally wounded, was well estimated at 7,000. || ^ v j i* 

calculated to unnerve, or, in his own phrase, The detached expeditions had likewise 
“unman" him; but he knew his duty, and successfully accomplished their respective 
loved the troops, who, he writes with un- missions. All Sindia’s possessions in 
affected modesty, “at this time wanted Guzerat were captured by a division of the 
every assistance I could give them."t Bombay troops under Lieutenant-colonel 
Leaving Major Lake on the field, the gen- Woodington. Broach was taken by storm 
eral rode on with his gallant band, until, on on the 29th of August; and the strong hill- 
• The second battalion of the 12th native infantry, to praise others, barely notices his own gallant deeds 
and five companies of the 16th. -(Thorn ton, iii. 338.) or those of his son ; but 

t Despatch of Lake to the govemor-general.- battle, that parental anxiety rendered Jim tot^y 
( TFelUy Despatches, vol. iii., 443.) unfit for anything.” happily, Major wound 

t nfitnatches iii.. 446. proved less severe then was at first expected. 

S uJla, p/iie. 'S^nerai Lake, habitually so ready jl Memoir of the Campaign ; by Major Thom. 

3 F 
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fort of Powangbur, which overlooked the 
town of Champaneer, surrendered on the 
17th of September. 

The seizure of Cuttack was accomplished 
by detachments of the Madras and Bengal 
forces under Lieutenant- colonel Harcourt. 
The Brahmins of Juggernaut placed their 
famous pagoda under the protection of the 
British on the 18th of September; and the 
fall of Barabuttee, the fort of Cuttack, on 
the 14th of October, completed the reduc- 
tion of the whole province. 

In the subjection of Bundelcund, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Powell was materially aided by 
Himmut Bahadur, the Hindoo leader pre- 
viously mentioned, who joined the British 
detachment in the middle of September, 
with a force of about 14,000 men. The 
array of Shumsheer Bahadur made but feeble 
resistance, and on the 13th of October was 
driven across the river Betwa. Their chief 
eventually became a British stipendiary. 

The concluding operations of the war 
were performed by the army under Major- 
general Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson. 
A detachment under the latter leader took 
possession of Boorhanpoor on the 15th of 
October, and two days after marched to 
besiege Aseerghur, called by the natives 
“the key of the Deccan.^^ The fortress 
surrendered on the 21st, and with it the 
conquerors became masters of Sindia’s Dec- 
can i possessions, including several depen- 
dent districts in Candeish. After a short 
time spent in pursuing the rajah of Berar, 
who retreated to his own dominions, and 
in receiving some overtures for peace, of an 
unsatisfactory character, from Sindia, Gen- 
eral Wellesley descended the Ghauts on! 
the 25th of November, with the intention of 
assisting Stevenson in the projected siege of i 
Gawilghur. The junction was effected on 
the 29th of August, near the plains ofj 
Argaum, where the British commander, on 
reconnoitring, perceived with surprise the 
main army of the Berar rajah, comprising 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, regularly 
drawn up, about six miles from the spot 
where he had himself intended to encamp. 
Sindia’s force, consisting of one very heavy 
corps of cavalry, a body of Pindarries, and 
other light troops, supported those of Berar. 
It was late in the day, and the English were 
wearied with a long march under a burning 

♦ The defence had been gallantly ’conducted by 
two Kajpoot leaders, whose bodies were found amid 
aheap of slain. Their wives and daughters were 
intended to hdve all shared their fate ; but the ter- 


sun ; yet their leader thought it best to 
take advantage of the opportunity rarely 
afforded of meeting the Mabrattas in a 
pitched battle. Forming two lines of in- 
fantry and cavalry. Major-general Wellesley 
advanced to the attack. A body of 500 
foot, supposed to have been Persian mer- 
cenaries, rushed upon the 74th and 78th 
regiments with desperation, and were de- 
stroyed to a man. Sindians horse charged 
the British sepoys, but were repulsed ; after 
which the ranks of the enemy fell into con- 
fusion and fled, pursued by the British 
cavalry, assisted by auxiliary bodies of My- 
soor and Mogul horse. The loss of the 
victors, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
was 346 men; that of the Mahrattas is 
nowhere stated, but must have been very 
considerable. 

The siege of Gawilghur, invested on the 
5th of December, involved no ordinary 
amount of labour and fatigue, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of carrying the guns 
and stores to the point of attack. The 
outer fort was taken by storm on the 15th; 
the inner fort was escaladed by the light 
company of the 94th, headed by Captain 
Campbell, who opened the gates and ad- 
mitted the rest of the assailants.* 

The confederate chieftains had by this 
time become extremely solicitous for the 
termination of war. The rajah of Berar 
dispatched vakeels or envoys to the 
British camp the day after the battle of i 
Argaum ; but in consequence of the invete- j 
rate manoeuvring and procrastination of the ; 
Mahrattas, even when really desirous of : 
concluding a treaty, affairs were not finally | 
arranged until the 17th of December. By ! 
the treaty of Deogaum, then signed, the ; 
rajah consented to surrender the province of : 
Cuttack, including the district of Balasore, i 
to the company, and to relinquish to the | 
Nizam certain revenues extorted from him 
on various pretences. He farther pledged 
himself to submit all differences which ^ 
might arise between him and the Nizam or , 
the peishwa to British arbitration, and pro- . 
raised to receive into his service no Euro- , 
pean or American subject of any state at j 
war with the English, nor even any English- i 
man, without the express sanction of the 
governor-general. 

Sindia had now no alternative but to 

rible order had been imperfectly performed with steel 
weapons, instead of by the usual method of fire ; ana 
though several died, the majority being carefully j 
tended, recovered of their wounds.— ( W^lmUy . 
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make peace oa such terms as the con- 
querors thought fit to grant; and on the 
30th of December he signed the treaty of 
Surjee Anjengaum in the British camp, by 
which he ceded his rights over the country 
between the Jumna and the Ganges (in- 
cluding the cities of Delhi and Agra), and 
to the northward of the Rajpoot principali- 
ties of Jeypoor and Joudpoor; also the forts 
of Ahmedabad and Broach, with their de- 
pendent districts. On the south he yielded 
Ahmednuggur to the peishwa, and some 
extensive districts to the Nizam, In return, 
the leading places conquered during the 
war, not above named, were restored to 
him. Shortly after this arrangement, Sindia 
entered the general alliance of which the 
British government formed the dominant 
portion, and agreed to receive a subsidiary 
British force, whose expenses were to be 
furnished from the revenue of the territories 
already ceded. 

The leading objects of the war had been 
fully carried out, in accordance with the 
I plans of the governor-general. Among the 
1 less conspicuous but important services ren- 
i dered by Lake, were the formation of alli- 
I ances with the rajahs of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, j 
I Boondi, and Macherry; with the Jat rajah' 
I of Bhurtpoor, the rana of Gohud, and 
Ambajee Inglia, the unfaithful successor of 
I Perron in the service of Sindia.* Lord Wel- 
I lesley was anxious to maintain the indepen- 
I dence of the Rajpoot principalities against 
I Mahratta aggressions, both as a matter of 
I justice and policy. Their territories were 
j guaranteed to them ag^ainst external ene- 
1 mies, with immunity from tribute ; but they 
were not to receive European officers into 
their service without the sanction of the | 
British government, and were to defray the j 
expense of any auxiliary force required to 
repel invaders from their dominions. 

War with Holcar. — Despite so many 
brilliant victories, attended with such sub- j 
stantial results, the British armies could not 
quit the field. During the recent hostilities, 
Holcar had remained in Malwa, levying 
enormous contributions upon the adjoining 
provinces. The success of the British arms 
seems to have convinced him of his mistake 
in neglecting to co-operate with chiefs of 
his own nation against a power whose 
efforts were steadily directed to the sup- 

* Sindia seized the Gohud province, and gave it 
in chasge to Ambajee Inglia, who went over to the 
English. They kept Gwalior, and divided the rest 
of the province between the rana and Inglia. 


pression of the predatory warfare by which 
he had reached, and could alone expect to 
maintain, his present position. When too 
late he bestirred himself to negotiate with the 
Rajpoots, the Bhurtpoor rajah, the Rohillas, 
the Seiks, and finally with Sindia, whom he 
recommended to break the humiliating treaty 
he had recently formed, and renew the war. 
But Sindia had suffered too severely in the 
late hostilities to provoke their repetition; 
and being, moreover, exasperated by the 
time-serving policy of Holcar, f he commu- 
nicated these overtures to Major Malcolm, 
then resident in his camp. The inimical feel- 
ings entertained by Holcar, had been already 
manifested by the murder of three British 
officers in his service, on a false charge that 
one of them had corresponded with the 
commander-in-chief. Still it seemed highly 
improbable that he could seriously intend 
flinging the gauntlet at a nation whose 
military achievements had become the 
theme of every tongue in India ; and the 
English authorities, anxious to bring matters 
to a speedy and amicable conclusion, invited 
him to send commissioners to their camp, to 
explain his views and desires. The Mah- 
rattas are ever apt to treat conciliatory 
f measures as symptomatic of weakness; and 
Holcar was probably influenced by some 
such consideration in framing the condi- 
tions for which his vakeels were instructed 
to stipulate with General Lake as the terras 
of peace, and which included leave to col- 
lect chout according to the custom of his 
ancestors, with the cession of Etawa and 
various other districts in the Doab and 
Bundelcund, formerly held by his family. 
Holcar had not without reason blamed 
I Sindia for too exclusive attention to the 
I rules of European discipline, and the neglect 
' of the guerilla warfare which Sevajee and 
Bajee Rao had waged successfully against 
Aurungzebe. This was the weapon with 
which he now menaced the English, in the 
event of non-compliance with his demands. 
'^Although unable,^' he said, ‘‘to oppose 
their artillery in the field, countries of 
many coss should be overrun, and plundered, 
and burnt ; Lake should not have leisure to 
breathe for a moment, and calamities would 
fall on lacs of human beings in continued 
war by the attacks of his army, which would 
overwhelm like the waves of the sea.^' 

t Ameer Khan was actually dispatched by Holcar 
to co-operate with Sindia; but the news of the 
battle of Assaye reached him on the march, and 
he returned as he came.— (Ameer Khan’s Memoirs.) 
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Such a menace, from one of the most Mokundra pass, which they resisted with 
reckless and powerful marauders by whom steadiness and success, till, at evening, 
the timid peasantry of Hindoostan were ever their assailants drew off a few miles, 
scourged, was tantamount to a declaration of Monson, not considering his position ten- 
war— a formality which, it may be remarked, able, continued the retreat ; the native 
forms no part of Mabratta warfare. Yet it troops behaved admirably, and, though 
was not till further indications appeared harassed by the enemy, and exposed to 
of his intention to commence hostilities heavy rains, reached Kotah in two marches, 
at the first convenient moment, that the Kotah was a Rajpoot principality, ori- 
negotiation, which Holcar desired to gain ginally formed of lands separated from 
time by protracting, was broken off, and Boondi. It remained for above a century 
Lord Lake and Major-general Wellesley and a-half of secondary importance, until it 
directed to commence operations against fell beneath the sway of Zalim Sing, a Raj- 
him both in the north and the south. The poot of the Jhala tribe, who governed under 
governor- general entered on this new war the name of regent — it would appear, with 
with unaffected reluctance. Once com- the full consent of the rightful prince or 
menced, it could not be arrested by an rana, Oraeida Sing. Zalim Sing played 
accommodation such as that entered into a difficult part with extraordinary ability, 
with Sindia j for a predatory power must, and by dint of consummate art, perfect 
he thought, be completely neutralised, in self-control, and unfailing energy, so steered 
justice to the peaceable subjects of more the vessel of state, that while every other 
civilised governments. It was important to Rajpoot principality tottered under the 
secure the cordial co-operation of the sub- effects of the furious attacks or undermin- 
sidiary and allied states against the common ing intrigues of the encroaching Mahrattas, 
foe ; and this was effected by the declaration Boondi, though ever first to bend to the 
of Lord Wellesley— that all territory con- storm, raised her head as soon as it had 
quered from Holcar should be divided among passed over, as if strengthened by the trial, 
the British auxiliaries without reserve. Excessive humility and moderation formed 
The opening of the campaign was dis- the disguise beneath which the regent at- 
astrous. Major-general Wellesley could tained the position of a general arbitrator 
not advance in consequence of a famine in the never-ceasing disputes of neighbour- 
which prevailed in the Deccan. Lake, ing governments, which he fostered under 
after storming the fort of Rampoora (16th pretence of mediation. His deep duplicity 
May, 1804), was compelled to withdraw the did not preserve him from incurring strong 
main army into cantonments for the rainy personal hostility ; and Tod, after narrating 
season, leaving Colonel Monson, with five no less than eighteen attempts at his assas- 
sepoy battalions and 3,000 irregular horse, sination, represents him as sleeping in an 
to watch the movements of the foe. The iron cage for security. At the time at 
proceedings of this commander were most which we have now arrived, "the Nestor 
unfortunate. Though " brave as a lion,” of India” was about sixty-five years of age. 
he wanted decision of purpose and con- His position was one of peculiar difficulty, 
fidence in the native troops. After making To keep peace with Holcar he had paid 
an ill-advised entrance into the dominions dearly, both in money and character, having 
of the enemy, he became alarmed at the stooped to form au intimate alliance with 
reported approach of Holcar in person ; and Ameer Khan as a means of averting the 
fearing the probable failure of supplies scourge of indiscriminate plunder from the 
before the British could join the Guzerat fertile fields of Boondi, great part of which 
force under Colonel Murray, he retreated were cultivated for his exclusive benefit ; yet 
forthwith. A retrograde movement on the Colonel Monson, on his arrival with the 
part of British troops was proverbially more weary and half-famished troops, demanded 
hazardous in native warfare than the boldest from the regent nothing less than their ad- 
advance. Holcar eagerly followed, attacked mission into the city, which could not be 
and defeated the irregular cavalry left in granted without creating great confusion 
the rear to forward intelligence of his pro- and insuring the deadly vengeance of the 
ceedings, and summoned the main body to Mahrattas. To the English, Zalim Sing was 
surronder. This being indignantly refused, yet more unwilling to give offence. Their 
furious and reiterated onsets were made paramount authority was being daily aug- 
by him on the sepoy battalions at the mented and consolidated; nor could he 
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doubt that Kotah, like other native princi- 
palities, would eventually do well to find in 
a dependent alliance on the dominant power, 
an alternative from complete extinction.* 
Even now, he was ready to make common 
cause with the retreating and dispirited 
troops, or to do anything for their succour, 
to the extent of his ability, outside the 
walls of Kotah ; but the pertinacity of 
Monson in demanding admittance was un- 
availing, and the detachment marched on 
to Rampoora, through an inundated country 
barely traversable for the troops, and im- 
practicable for cannon and stores, which 
were consequently destroyed and aban- 
doned. A reinforcement sent with supplies 
by General Lake, gave temporary relief to 
the harassed soldiers, but could not remedy 
the incapacity of their commander; and 
after many more struggles and rever8es,t 
attended with a complete loss of baggage 
on the road to Agra, the confusion of one 
very dark night brought matters to a 
climax; the troops fairly broke and fled 
in separate parties to the city, where the 
majority of the fugitives who escaped the 
pursuing cavalry, found an asylum on the 
Slst of July, 1804. 

These proceedings increased the rabble 
force of Holcar tenfold. Adventurers and 
plunderers of all descriptions (including 
the wreck of the armies of Sindia and the 
Bhonslay) flocked to his standard ; and after 
making the regent of Kotah pay a fine of 
ten lacs for his partial assistance of the 
English, J the Mahratta chief invaded their 
territories, at the head of an immense army,§ 
in the character of a conqueror. At his 
approach the British troops abandoned 
Muttra with its stores;, but the fort was 
reoccupied by a detachment sent by Gen- 
eral Lake, who had marched hastily from 
Cawnpore, in hopes of bringing the enemy 
to action. He was, however, completely 
outwitted by Holcar, who occupied the 
attention of the British general by ma- 
noeuvring his cavalry ; while his infantry, by 

• When Colonel Tod was employed in forming 
an alliance between the supreme government and the 
Ko^h principality, he took an opportunity of assuring 
Zalim Sing that the English aesired no more terri- 
tory. The old politician smiled, as he answered — 
believe you think so ; but the time will come when 
there will be but one sicca (stamp of sovereignty on 
coin) throughout India. You stepped in at a lucky 
time; the pyoot (a sort of melon, which bursts 
asunder when fully matured) was ripe, and you had 
only tc^take it bit by bit. It was not your power so 
much as our disunion that made you sovereigns, and 
will keep you so .” — {Rajasfhattf i., 766.) 


a rapid movement, succeeded in investing 
Delhi. The city, ten miles in circum- 
ference, had but a ruined wall, with scarcely 
more than 800 sepoys, for its defence; never- 
theless, these troops, headed by Lieutenant- 
colonels Ochterlony and Burn, after nine 
days' operations, compelled a force of 20,000 
men to raise the siege. 1| Holcar, with his 
cavalry, withdrew to the Doab, whither he 
was followed by Lake, who, after a long pur- 
suit, by marching fifty-three miles in twenty- 
four hours, eventually came up with the 
enemy on the 17th of November, under 
the walls of Furruckabad. The Indian 
horse never could stand a charge in the 
field ; their leader knew this, and was him- 
self the first to fly, followed by his panic- 
struck adherents, of whom 3,0(X) were cut 
to pieces by the victors, and the rest escaped 
only by the superior swiftness of their horses. 
The Mahratta chief made his way to Deeg, a 
strong fort belonging to Runjeet Sing of 
Bhurtpoor, a Jat leader, who, after the defeat 
of the detachment under Monson, had quitted 
the English, and joined the opposite interest. 

The determined proceedings of Lake 
induced the confederate chiefs to evacuate 
Deeg and retreat to Bhurtpoor, a city not 
very formidable in appearance, of six to 
eight miles in circumference, defended by a 
high mud wall, and a broad ditch not 
easily fordable. But the rajah was skilful 
and desperate. Holcar had little to boast of; 
for while himself heading a defeated army 
in the field, his strongholds, in various 
quarters, had been reduced by the English ; 
and a detachment of troops from Guzerat 
had occupied Indore, and were preparing to 
intercept his retreat. Still he was a ma- 
rauder by profession, whose kingdom was in 
his saddle; whereas the Jat rajah truly 
declared he had no home but in his castle — 
every hope was bound up in its battlements. 
The defence was most determined; and 
even when a practicable breach had been 
effected, attempts to take the place by 
storm were neutralised by the ready inven- 

f When the younger European officers were heart- 
sick, and well-nigh sinking with fatigue, the sepoys 
were frequently heard bidding them be of good cheer ; 
for they would carry them safely to Agra.— (Duff.) 

t Zalim Sing and Holcar (both one-eyed men) met 
in boats on the Chumbul, each fearing treachery. 

§ According to Malcolm, Holcar’s army comprised 
92,000 men ?66,000 cavalry, 7,000 artillery, 19,000 
infantry), with 190 guns . — {Central /nc^w, i., 238.) 

li The sepoys were on duty day and night. To 
keep up their spirits under incessant fatigue, Ochler- 
lony had sweetmeats served out, and promised them 
half a month’s pay when the enemy was repulsed. 
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tion of the besieged. Stockades and bul- 
warks rose as if by magic to blockade the 
breach i the moat was rendered unfordable 
by dams ; and, during the attack, pots filled 
with combustibles, and burning cotton-bales 
steeped in oil, were flung upon the heads of 
the assailants. The British were four times 
repulsed, with a total loss of 3,203 men in 
killed and wounded; nor did even their 
highly-prized military reputation escape un- 
impaired. On one occasion, the famous 
76th, in conjunction with the 75th, refused 
to follow their officers after the 12th Bengal 
sepoys had planted the colours on the top 
of the rampart. The bitter reproaches of 
their general recalled them to a sense of 
’ duty, and, overpowered with shame, they 
entreated to be led to a last attack, in which 
they displayed much desperate but unavail- 
ing courage. The operations of the siege 
were for a time intermitted to procure 
further reinforcements. The rajah, con- 
vinced that his destruction, however tempo- 
rarily retarded, was but a question of time, 
offered twenty lacs of rupees, with other 
concessions, as the price of peace, and the 
proposal was accepted, although at the risk 
of leaving on the minds of the natives a 
dangerous example of successful resistance. 
The advanced state of the season, the fear 
of the hot winds, together with the me- 
nacing attitude of Sindia, then under the 
influence of his father-in-law, the notorious 
Shirjee Rao Ghatgay, were sufficient rea- 
sons for refraining from engaging the flower 
of the British array, at a critical period, in 
a contest with a desperate man, who, if 
mildly treated, might be neutralised at 
once. The son of the rajah of Bhurtpoor 
was therefore taken as a hostage for the 
fidelity of his father, and the restoration of 
the fortress of Deeg held forth as its reward. I 
The force of Holcar had been reduced by 
desertion, more than by actual loss, to less 
than a fourth of its number at the opening of 
the campaign. The separate treaty entered 
into by the rajah of Bhurtpoor lefft him no 
hope but in the co-operation of Sindia, who 
affected to be desirous of mediating with 
the British government on his behalf. The 
power of both chiefs was, however, broken, 
and few obstacles remained towards a 
general pacification, on terms very advan- 
tageous to the English ; when their whole 
policy was abruptly changed by the passing 
of -the office of governor-general from the 
hands of the Marquis Wellesley into those 
of Lord Cornwallis, in 1805. 


As early as January, 1802, Lord Welles- 
ley had signified to the Court of Directors 
his desire of quitting India. The motives 
for the proffered resignation were various. 
They included several acts, on the part of 
the directory, which the marquis deemed 
derogatory to the reputation of himself and 
his brothers, as well as to that of his 
stanch coadjutor, Lord Clive, the governor 
of Madras ; but the chief ground of com- 
plaint was the disfavour shown to his 
favourite scheme of founding a college at 
Calcutta, for the express instruction of 
young civilians in the description of know- 
ledge absolutely requisite for the fulfilment 
of their allotted duties. The glaring igno- 
rance of native languages evinced by Euro- 
pean rulers, had long been a manifest hin- 
drance to the good government of the people 
of India, as well as a bar to the kindly in- 
tercourse which might otherwise have sub- 
sisted. It was this primary defect which 
the marquis hoped to rectify, and at the 
same time to infuse into the youths of the 
service something of the esprit de corps^ 
which he remembered with such vivid plea- 
sure to have existed at Eton. The College 
of Fort William was his favourite project. 
The company did not deny the want of 
systematic instruction, which was daily 
more painfully felt ; but they could not be 
brought to consent to the expenditure which 
Lord Wellesley deemed absolutely needful 
to fulfil the double object of educating 
Europeans and affording encouragement to 
native talent. The Board of Control sup- 
ported the views of Lord Wellesley; but 
the project was, after all, but very imper- 
fectly carried out, so far as the Indian popu- 
lation was concerned; for the instruction 
of civilians destined to serve the E. I. Cy., 
a college (Haileybury) was founded in Eng- 
land a few years later. Another cause 
which rendered the governor-general un- 
popular with his employers, was his delibe- 
rate and avowed opinion in favour of the 
extension of trade with England to India- 
built shipping, instead of confining it solely 
to the chartered vessels of the E. I. Cy. 
Despite the obvious policy, as well as jus- 
tice, of this measure, as the only means of 
preventing Indian commerce from finding its 
way to Europe by more objectionable chan- 
nels, “ the shipping interesV' then greatly 
predominant in the counsels of the com- 
pany, violently opposed any alteration which 
should trench on their monopoly, and con- 
trived, in many ways, to render Lord Wei- 
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i lesle 7 sensible of tbeii* unfriendly feelings. 
Nevertheless, his proffered resignation was 
deprecated by &a entreaty to remain at least 
another year, to settle the newly-acquired 
territories, and concert with the home 
authorities the foundation of an efficient 
system for the liquidation of the Indian 
; debt. The renewal of war with the Mah- 
j rattas, despite the brilliant success with 
I which it was attended, could not but involve 
I an increase of immediate expenditure, though 
1 compensated by a more than proportionate 
I augmentation of territory. But the invest- 
, ments were impeded ; and a failure in the an- 
nual supplies was ill borne by the company, 

I however advantageous the promise of ulte- 
j rior advantages ; consequently, a clamour 
I arose against the marquis as a war-governor, 
which decided his recall at the time when 
all material obstacles were removed, and his 
whole energies directed towards the attain- 
j ment of a solid and durable peace. He 
; had been sent out for the express purpose 
j of eradicating French influence, an object 
which he had completely accomplished, 

I though, of necessity, at the cost of much 
; war and more diplomacy.* 
j The Wellesley administration — from 1798 
■ to 1805 — formed a new era in the annals 
i of the E. I. Cy. Principles of honour and 
I public spirit were engrafted which bore 
I much fruit in after days ; and many a friend- 
: less cadet of the civil and military service 
I found in rapid promotion the direct reward 
I of talent and integrity. Nay, more; there 
! are honoured veterans still with us, who, 
after the lapse of half a century, delight to 
I attribute their success to the generous en- 
couragement or kindly warnings of the 
! good and gifted Marquis Wellesley.f 
! Perfect toleration was his leading rule; 

nevertheless, he did not hesitate to interfere 
I for the suppression of such heathen customs 
I as were manifestly incompatible with the 
j spirit of a Christian government; such as 
j the frightful amount of infanticide annually 

I • Into his minor measures, especially the restric- 
i tions placed on the liberty of the press, it is not 
practicable to enter ; the motives for some of them 
j were purely political — to check the conveyance^ of 
I dangerous mformation, or lyinjj rumours to foreign 
I states; while the edict forbidding the publicaUon 
I of newspapers on Sundays, had the double object 
I of reverence for the sabbath and a desire to show 
i the nations, that not only the missionaries, but the 
Europeans in general had a religion — a fact which 
might well have been doubted, 
t The rising talent of the civil service was called 
' out in a peculiar manner by Lord Wellesley. The 
i youths of the three presidencies, who had disiin- 


committed at the mouth of the Ganges. 
Neither was he withheld, by timid or sec- 
tarian views, from affording liberal encou- 
ragement to the able and zealous men 
(Buchanan and Carey, for instance) who 
had devoted themselves to the office of 
Christian missionaries. To all around him 
engaged in the cause of religion or good 
government, he extended cordial sympathy 
as fellow- workers ; and if a shadow of blame 
can be cast on his ever-discriminating 
praise, it would be that of having been 
sometimes too liberally bestowed. But the 
full measure of love and confidence he gave 
so freely, was returned into his own bosom. 
Military and civil officials, of all ranks and 
classes — from the Earl of Elgin, at Con- 
stantinople, and Lord Clive, at Madras, to 
the humblest clerk — vied in affording the 
I fullest and most correct information for the 
use of the governor-general ; and the mer- 
chants and bankers seconded his measures 
in the most effective manner by furnishing 
government loans on the lowest possible 
terms. At the close of the administration 
of Sir John Shore, it had been difficult to 
raise money on usurious interest ; but the 
Marquis Wellesley, on the eve of a hazardous 
war, found men who could appreciate the 
policy of his measures, and make them prac- 
ticable, even at considerable pecuniary risk-t 

The general feeling in India was, unhap- 
pily, not appreciated or shared in England, 
The marquis returned, after an arduous and I 
brilliantly successful administration, to find 
the uncertain tide of popular feeling turned 
against him. The British public were well 
acquainted with the aggressive and grasp- 
ing policy of Hastings, and the manner in 
which he had made the weakness or wicked- 
ness of native princes conduce to the ag- 
grandisement of his employers or his own 
personal interest. It was a very natural 
conclusion to be arrived at by persons ig- 
norant of the general disorganisation of 
India, that a governor who had added hun- 

guished themselves in their examinations at the 
college of Fort Willitfm, were placed in the secre- 
tary's office of the governor-general, and educated 
under his immediate care for the respective depart- 
ments, for the duties of which they were best fitted. 

Of those thus brought forward, three (Metcalfe, 
Adams, and Butterworth Bayley) became acting 
governors^general ; and the majority attained higli 
positions in India and in England. 

J Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Forbes, the head of 
the well-known firm at Bombay, was the chief of those 
who, by taking up government paper at par, as well 
as fnrnishinp; supplies, restored the confidence of the 1 
wealthy natives in the stability of the E. I. Cy. I 
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dreds of miles and thousands of subjects 
to an empire, which Hastings had been 
stigmatised as an usurper and oppressor for 
increasing by units and tens, must have 
been guilty of the same sins in an aggra^ 
vated degree. Besides, the augmentation of 
territory and population had been effected 
in the teeth of a parliamentary prohibition 
of the most decided character. The oldest 
and ablest Indian politicians vainly strove to 
show the utter impracticability of neutrality, 
and argued that England, now the dominant 
power, could not relinquish her high posi- 
tion in measure, but must, of necessity, 
abandon territorial sovereignty and com- 
mercial advantage in almost equal degree. 
The company were smarting beneath the 
expenses of a war, which a little patience 
would have brought to the most satisfactory 
conclusion, by the prostration of the pre-f 
datory power, which was equally opposed 
to all regular governments, foreign or native^ 
But no ! an immediate compromise was the 
order of the day; the withdrawal of the 
plundering Mahrattas from the company's 
territories was a relief to be obtained upon 
any terms, even by a direct violation of the 
pledge voluntarily given to the Rajpoot states 
to maintain their independence against their 
marauding foes. What matter if all Rajast^ 
han were overrun by these eastern Goths. 
The company’s investments would go on 
meanwhile; and when Sindia and Holcar 
had quite exhausted all outside the magic 
circle, it would be time enough to devise 
some other sop wherewith to engage them. 
This selfish policy, disguised by the few who 
understood the real state of the case by 
much abstract reasoning regarding the ad- 
mitted justice of non-interference in general, 
deceived many good men and raised a 
strong, though short-lived clamour, against 
the champion of the opposite system. The 
feeling of certain leaders in the directory, 
joined with party politics of a very discre- 
ditable description in the ministry, found a 
channel in the person of a ci-devant trader 
named Pauli, who, having accumulated a 
large fortune in India, came to England 
and entered parliament in the character of 
impeacher of the Marquis Wellesley, to 
whom, by his own account, he owed heavy 
obligations, and entertained, in common 
with the generality of Anglo-Indians, 
♦'the highest respect.” The leading accu- 
sations were aggressions on native states: 
extravagance and disregard of home autho- 
rities, — at peculation or venality, not even 


calumny dared hint. The first charge re- 
garding Oude was thrown out by the Hous^ 
of Commons, and the accuser died by his 
own hand, prompted by vexation or remorse. 
Lord Folkstone strove to carry on the im- 
peachment by moving a series of condemna- 
tory resolutions, which were negatived by a 
majority of 182 to 31, and followed by a 
general vote of approbation. Thus ended, 
in May, 1808, a persecution which cost the 
noble marquis £30,000, and excluded him 
from office during its continuance; for, 
with rare delicacy, he refused repeated soli- 
citations to re-enter the service of the Crown 
until the pending question should be satis- 
factorily settled. He lived to see the gene- 
ral recognition of the wisdom of his policy; 
and on the publication of his Despatches in 
1834-’5, the E. I. Cy. made the amende 
honorable, by the unusual procedure of the 
erection of his statue in the E. I. House,* 
a grant of £20,000, and the circulation of 
his Despatches for the instruction and guid- 
ance of their servants in India. He died be- 
loved and honoured, aged eighty-three ; hav- 
ing twice filled the office of viceroy of Ireland 
— been secretary of state for foreign affairs ; 
beside other distinguished positions. This 
is not the place to tell of the efficient man- 
ner in which the illustrious brothers worked 
together for the defeat of the national foe, 
Napoleon: here we have to do with the 
marquis as an Indian governor ; in that 
character let the pen of the historian of 
the E. I. Cy. speak his merits. The 
Marquis Wellesley was ambitious; but his 
ambition sought gratification not in mere 
personal aggrandisement, but in connecting 
his own fame with that of the land to which 
he belonged, and of the government which 
he administered, — in the diffusion of sound 
and liberal knowledge, and the extension of 
the means of happiness among millions of 
men who knew not his person, and some 
of them scarcely his name. That name is, 
however, stamped for ever on their history. 
The British government in India may pass 
away — its duration, as far as human means are 
concerned, will depend on the degree in which 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley is main- 
tained or abandoned — but whatever its fate, 
or the length of its existence, the name and 
memory of the greatest statesman by whom 
it was ever administered are imperishable.”t 

• Lord Wellesley remarked, that to witness this 
compliment (rarely paid until after death), was “ like 
having a peep at one’s own funeral.” 

t Tnorn ton’s India, ili., 575. 
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Second Administration op Lord Corn- 
wallis. — The new governor arrived at Fort 
William in July, 1805, and immediately 
assumed the reins of office. The interval of 
thirteen years between his resignation and 
resumption of authority in India, had told 
heavily on his strength of mind as well as of 
body, and the once indefatigable com- 
mander-in-chief returned to the scene of his 
former successes a worn and weary man, 
fast sinking to the grave under the inflic- 
tion of chronic dysentery. Yet the English 
authorities, in accordance with popular 
opinion, declared him to be the only man 
fit to curb and limit the too extensive domi- 
nion obtained by the late administration in 
conjunction with the gallant Lake, whose 
services, though their effects were denounced, 
had been acknowledged by a peerage. 

Lord Cornwallis had given proof of mode- 
ration by suffering Tippoo to purchase peace 
with a third of his revenues, and had rather 
relaxed than straitened the connexion of the 
E. I. Cy. with various native states. Despite 
the unsatisfactory results of his arrange- 
ments, and still more so of those formed by 
Sir John Shore, the Directory and Board of 
Control agreed in reverting to the non- 
intervention system, and urged the arduous 
office of effecting an immediate and total 
change of policy upon the ex-governor- 
general with so much vehemence, that he, 
from self-denying but mistaken views of 
duty, would not suffer failing health to 
excuse the non-fulfilment of what, with 
strange infatuation, was pressed on him as a 
public duty. It is not easy to understand 
the process of reasoning by which Lord 
Cornwallis was led to adopt such extreme 
opinions regarding the measures to be 
taken towards Sindia and Holcar. He had 
warmly approved the arrangements of the 
Marquis Wellesley regarding the occupation 
of Seringapatam and the complete suppres- 
sion of the usurping dynasty ; yet, now the 
arrogant and aggressive Sindia, and the 
predatory Holcar were to be conciliated, 
not simply by the surrender of a succession 
of dearly- purchased conquests, but by the 
renunciation of alliance with the Rajpoot 
and other states, who had taken part with 
the British forces against the marauding 
Mahrattas in the late crisis. 

Sindia had suffered, if not caused, the 
English residency attached to his camp to 
he attacked and plundered by a body of 
Bindarries, and had himself detained Mr. 
Jenkins; yet no reparation was to be de- 


manded for this outrage : and the governor- 
general, in his impatient desire to conclude 
a peace, would even have waived insisting 
upon the release of the resident ; but from 
this last degrading concession the English 
were happily saved by the intervention of 
Lord Lake. Nothing could exceed the in- 
dignation of the brave and honest general 
on learning the nature of the proposed 
treaty, which he felt to be based on the 
unworthy principle of conciliating the 
strong at the expense of the weak. The 
territories conquered from Holcar had been 
distinctly promised to be divided among the 
allies of England; instead of which, they 
were all to be restored to the defeated chief ; 
and the breach of faith thus committed 
towards the only power able to resent it, 
was to be repaired at the expense of the 
powerless rana of Gohud, who had made 
over Gwalior to the English on being 
enrolled among the list of subsidiary princes. 
He was now to be reduced to the condition 
of a mere stipendiary, dependent on his 
hereditary foe for subsistence ; for all Gohud, 
including Gwalior, was to be given to propi- 
tiate the favour of Sindia — “ an act,^^ writes 
the governor-general, “entirely gratuitous 
on our part.^’ Equally so was the renuncia- 
tion of our connexion with the numerous 
rajahs, zemindars, jaghiredars, and other 
chiefs on the further side of the Jumna, for 
whose protection the British faith had been 
solemnly pledged. Lord Lake, who had been 
mainly instrumental in forming the majority 
of these alliances, and had, in his capacity 
of commander-in-chief, received material 
assistance from several of the parties con- 
cerned, addressed an earnest remonstrance 
to the governor-general against the proposed 
repudiation, declaring that the weaker allied 
princes never could be induced by any argu- 
ment or temporary advantage to renounce 
the promised support of the E. I. Cy., and 
that the bare proposition would be viewed 
“ as a prelude to their being sacrificed to the 
object of obtaining a peace with the Mah- 
rattas.” This communication bore date the 
day following that on which Lord Corn- 
wallis expired. For some time before his 
death, 1^ passed the morning hours in a 
state of weakness amounting to insensibility; 
but the evening usually brought him suffi- 
cient strength to hear despatches read, and 
even to dictate replies. Had the energetic 
appeal and arguments of Lake been sent a few 
days earlier, they might perhaps have been 
instrumental in delaying and modifying the 
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ungenerous and selfish measures which cost 
England so dearly in character and blood 
and treasure, by strengthening the predatory 
power it was alike her duty and her interest 
to abase. It is hardly possible that the 
man who steadily befriended the rajah of 
Coorg, even at the hazard of renewing a 
perilous war with Tippoo, could seriously 
intend to abandon the Rajpoot and other 
princes to the shameless marauders against 
whom they had recently co-operated with 
the English, unless prejudice and ignorance, 
aided by mental debility, had blinded him 
to the plain facts of the case. But whatever 
effect the honest exposition of Lake was cal- 
culated to produce on the mind of Lord 
Cornwallis, can be only surmised from his 
habitual conscientiousness. He had been ex- 
tremely desirous of personally superintend- 
•ing the progress of the negotiations, and 
hoped by short and easy stages to reach head- 
quarters ; but at Ghazipoor near Benares, an 
accession of weakness stopped his journey, 
and after lingering some time in the state 
previously described, he died there October 
5th, 1805, aged sixty-six years. 

No provision had been made by the home 
government to meet this highly probable 
event.* Sir George Barlow, the senior 
member of council, on whom the chief au- 
thority temporarily devolved, had been asso- 
ciated with Lord Wellesley throughout his 
whole administration, and cordially seconded 
his lordship's views regarding subsidiary 
alliances. During the last illness of Lord 
Cornwallis, while hourly expecting his own 
accession to power. Sir George had expressed 
in writing ''his confident hope that an 
accommodation would be effected with 
Sindia and with Holcar, on terms not differ- 
ing essentially from those to which he was 
aware that Lord Wellesley was prepared to 
accede." Most certainly his lordship would 
never have consented to an accommodation 
which involved a direct breach of faith with 
numerous weak states. Sir George must 
have known this; but his conduct was in 
perfect accordance with the principle which 
enabled a certain well- known individual " to 

• Lord Grenville publicly slated, that it^ad been 
generally supposed in London that Lord •brnwallis 
would not bear the voyage ; and, in any case, could 
not long survive his arrival in India.— (Thornton.) 

t One of the few concessions demanded from 
Sindia was the exclusion from office of his father-in- 
law; but even this was eventually renounced, and 
Shirzee Rao became again paramount Happily his 
audacity at length grew ofiensive to Sindia, and an 
altercation took place which enabled the attendants, 


live and die vicar of Bray." The result was, 
however, less satisfactory ; for though the 
E. I. directors were inclined to reward 
implicit obedience to their mandates with 
the highest position in their gift, the min- 
isters of the crown were not equally com- 
pliant; and although they also were de- 
sirous of purchasing peace on any terms, 
the recent appointment was neutralised, and 
a rule laid down that thenceforth no servant 
of the company should fill the office of 
governor-general. Sir George was placed 
in charge of Madras ; but before his removal 
from Calcutta he had contrived to neutralise, 
as far as possible, the effects of the measures 
which he had assisted in enacting; his 
avowed expectation being that the native 
states, when left to themselves, would forth- 
with engage in a series of conflicts which 
would, for the present at least, keep them 
fuUy employed, and prevent the renewal of 
hostilities with the English. Sindiaf and 
Holcar received the proffered concessions 
with unraixed astonishment at the timidity 
or vacillation of their lately dreaded foe. 
The Rajpoot and other princes indignantly 
remonstrated against the renunciation of an 
alliance pressed upon them by the British 
government in her hour of need. The 
rajah of Jeypoor, who had especially pro- 
voked the vengeance of the Mahrattas, felt 
deeply aggrieved by the faithlessness with 
which he was treated, and his bitter re- 
proaches were conveyed to Lord Lake 
through the mouth of a Rajpoot agent at 
Delhi. Disgusted at being made the instru- 
ment of measures which he denounced, and 
at the almostj: total disregard manifested 
towards his representations. Lord Lake re- 
signed his diplomatic powers in January, 
1 806, and after about twelve months spent in 
completing vjurious necessary arrangements 
regarding the forces, and settling, agree- 
ably to the instructions of the government, 
the claims of various native chiefs, he 
quitted India, leaving behind him a name 
that will be honoured and beloved so long 
as the Indian army shall subsist. § He died 
in England, 21st Eebruary, 1808, aged 64. 

under pretence of securing the person, to lake the 
life of a miscreant whose memory is still execrated 
in Poona for the cruel oppression practised there. 

X Lord Lake was so far successful, that his repre- 
sentations against the immediate danger, as well as 
faithlessness, of dissolving the alliance with the rajahs 
of Macherri and Bhurtpoor, induced Sir George to 
delay the execution of a determination which he 
nevertheless declared to be unchanged. 

§ Major-general Wellesley, after receiving s 
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Little difference of opinion now exists 
regarding the accommodation effected with 
the Mahrattas. The non-intervention policy 
was soon abandoned ; but its results justify 
the declaration of Grant Duff, that the 
measures of Sir George Barlow were no less 
short-sighted and contracted than selfish 
and indiscriminating. His provisional ad- 
ministration terminated in July, 1807,* its 
concluding event being an alarming mutiny 
among the native troops in the Carnatic. 
The immediate cause was the enforcement 
of certain frivolous changes of dress, together 
with other orders trivial in character, but 
involving a needless interference with the 
manners and customs of the soldiery, which 
had been introduced without the knowledge 
of Lord William Bentinck, the successor of 
Lord Clive in the government of Madras. 
^^The new regulations required the sepoys 
to appear on parade with their chins clean 
shaved, and the hair on the upper lip cut 
after the same pattern, and never to wear 
the distinguishing mark of caste, or their 
earrings when in uniform. A turban of 
a new pattern was also ordered for the 

sepoys.’^t 

These ill-advised changes might possibly 
have been accomplished without occasioning 
any serious disturbance, had a cordial under- 
standing subsisted between the British and 
the native officers. But this was not the 
case ; and the consequence of the alienation 
existing between them was, that the sons of 
Tippoo Sultan, then resident at Vellore, 
took advantage of the princely income and 
unusual degree of liberty allowed them as 
state prisoners, to assemble a large band of 
adherents, who made it their business to 
inspire the soldiery with aversion to their 
foreign masters, on the ground that the 
newly-devised turban, and its concomitants, 
though ostensibly ordered for the sake of| 
convenience and unanimity, were really the 
tokens and forerunners of a forcible conver- 
sion to Christianity. The assertion was an 
utter absurdity. The Hindoos themselves, 
whose creed makes no provision for oon- 

hniehthood of the Order of the Bath, quitted India 
in 1805, ill-pleased with the manner in which the 
. services of his brother and himself were received. 

• Mill’s History of British India terminates with 
the peace with the Mahrattas. In an able, but pre- 
judiced, and without the comments of Prof. Wilson, 
misleading summary of the commercial results of 
the Wellesley administration, the revenues are shown 
to have been raised from £8,059,880, in 1805’— 6, to 
£15,403,409 ; but the war expenditure, with the in- i 
terest on the increased debt, which had been tripled, | 



verts, were scarcely more devoid of prose- 
lytising Eeal than the English had shown 
themselves, despite the opposite tendency of 
a religion which directs its professors ''to 
preach the gospel to all nations.'' The 
military officers had, as a body (for there 
were exceptions), no need to defend them- 
selves against any imputation of over-anxiety 
to manifest the excellencies of their faith in 
their lives and conversation, or by any en- 
couragement of missionary labours. Of 
Christianity the natives in the vicinity of 
Vellore knew nothing, and were conse- 
quently ready to believe just anything, ex- 
cept that its divine Founder had enjoined 
on all his disciples a code so fraught with 
humility, chastity, and brotherly kindness, 
that if observed it must infallibly render 
Christians a blessing to every state, whether 
as rulers or as subjects. 

Rumours of the growing disaffection were 
abroad, but excited little attention in the 
ears of those most concerned. Unmistak- 
able symptoms of mutiny appeared, and 
were forcibly | put down, until, on the 10th 
of July, 1806, the European part of the 
Vellore garrison were attacked by their 
native colleagues, and Colonel Fancourt and 
112 Europeans bad perished or been mor- 
tally wounded, before Colonel Gillespie, at 
the head of a body of dragoons, terminated 
a contest which involved the destruction 
of about 360 of the mutineers, and the 
imprisonment of 500 more. Lord William 
Bentinck became the sacrifice of measures 
adopted without his sanction, and was re- 
called, together with the commander-in- 
chief, Sir John Cradock. The obnoxious 
orders were repealed, the allowances of 
the sons of Tippoo were diminished, their 
place of imprisonment changed from Vellore 
to Bengal ; and, by slow degrees, the panic 
wore off. The captive insurgents were gra- 
dually set at liberty ; the cheerful obedience 
of the men, and their customary fidelity to 
those whose salt they ate, returned ; and the 
British officers " ceased to sleep with pistols 
under their pillows." § 

caused the annual charges to exceed the receipts by 
above two million. This was a temporary addition, 
but the Ajvenues of the conquered territories were a 
permanent gain, viewed as so certain, that Barlow 
neld forth the prospect of a million sterling as the 
annual surplus, to follow immediately on the restora- 
tion of peace. f Auber’s India, ii., 432. 

I The severe coercion employed may be conjec- 
tured from the fact that 900 lashes each were in- 
flicted upon two nenadiers for refusing to wear the 
“ bat-shaped” turban. § Bentinek’s MomoriaL 
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Administration of Lord Minto — 1806 to 
]gj3, — The new governor-general (formerly 
Sir Gilbert Elliot) came to India strongly 
prepossessed in favour of a neutral policy, but 
was speedily compelled to modify his views. 

Holcar, on his return to Malwa, found 
occupation in quelling the disturbances 
arising from the non-payment of arrears to 
his turbulent followers, who made use of 
the boy, Kundee Rao, to intimidate his 
uncle into the liquidation of their claims. 
The object being accomplished, the child 
became, as he had himself predicted, the 
victim of the wrath of Jeswunt Rao; and 
Casee Rao died suddenly soon after, having 
been likewise, it was supposed, assassinated 
to prevent the possibility of the rights of 
any legitimate descendant of Tukajee being 
brought into collision with those of Jeswunt 
Rao. These and other atrocities were the fore- 
runners of madness, which appeared in tempo- 
rary paroxysms, with intervals of partial sanity, 
employed by Jeswunt in making extensive 
military preparations, especially in casting 
cannon, a work which he superintended 
night and day, using stimulants to supply 
the place of food and rest. It soon became 
necessary to confine him; and twenty to 
thirty men with difficulty succeeded in bind- 
ing the despot fast with ropes, like a wild 
beast. His fierce struggles gradually sub- 
sided into speechless fatuity, and, at the 
expiration of three years, during the 
greater part of which he was fed like an 
infant with milk, the dreaded freebooter 
died a miserable idiot in his own camp, on 
the 20th of October, 1811.* Before his 
insanity, Holcar had taken advantage of 
the withdrawal of British protection to 
ravage and pillage the states of Rajast’han, 
especially Jeypoor or Amber, under the old 
pretext of exacting arrears of chout. The 
quarrels of the Rajpoot princes gave full 
scope for his treacherous interference. The 
hand of Crishna Kumari, the high-born 
daughter of the rana of Oodipoor, was an | 
object of dispute between Juggut Sing of 
Jeypoor, and Maun Sing of Joudpoor. 
Holcar was bought off by Juggut Sing, but 
this arrangement did not prevent him from 
suffering his general, Ameer Khan, to hire 
his services to the opposite party. The chief 
commenced his task by ridding the rajah of 
Joudpoor of a rebellious feudatory, named 

• Holcar was of middle height, remarkably strong 
and active. A small but handsome mausoleum was 
erected to his memory near Rampoora, and his favou- 
rite horse ranged in freedom around it. Tod describes 


Sevaee Sing, whom he deluded, by oaths and 
protestations of friendship, into visiting his 
camp. The intended victim entered the 
spacious tent of the Patan with a body of 
friends and attendants, and was received 
with every demonstration of respect. Ameer 
Khan invented a plausible pretext for a 
shoyt absence, and caused the cords of the 
tent to be suddenly loosened ; then, taking 
advantage of the confusion, he ordered a 
sharp fire of musketry and grape to be 
poured indiscriminately on the whole of the 
crowded assembly. The massacre was com- 
plete ; and not only the companions of the 
betrayed Rajpoot, but those of Ameer Khan 
himself, with a party of dancing-girls and 
musicians, were mercilessly sacrificed. The 
rana of Oodipoor was seriously alarmed by 
the enmity -of so unprincipled an adversary. 
He vainly appealed to the British govern- 
ment, as possessing the paramount authority 
in India, to interfere for the protection of 
their oppressed neighbour: his entreaties, 
like those of Zalim Sing, were disregarded, 
and the proud representative of the Surya 
race (the offspring of the sun) was compelled 
to fraternise with the infamous Patan ad- 
venturer by the exchange of turbans, as 
well as to subsidise his troops at the cost of 
a fourth of the revenues of the principality. 
This was in itself deep abasement, but worse 
remained behihd. Ameer Khan, in con- 
junction with Ajeet Sing, a Rajpoot noble, ' 
whose memory is, for his conduct on this 
occasion, execrated throughout Rajast’han, 
succeeded in convincing the unhappy rana, 
that the death of his child was absolutely 
necessary to save the principality from de- 
struction at the hands of the rival suitors. 
With his consent, poison was mixed with the 
food of the princess ; but she ate sparingly, 
and its murderous purpose was not accom- 
plished. The high-spirited girl, on dis- 
covering the design thus temporarily frus- 
trated, bade her father attempt no more 
concealment, since, if his welfare and the 
safety of the state required it, she was ready 
to die by her own act. Accordingly, having 
bathed and dressed, as if for a nuptial feast, 
she drank off the poison. The first two 
draughts proved harmless, for nature re- 
volted, and the noxious beverage was re- 
jected ; but the third time a more insidious 
preparation was administered, and Crishna 

this animal with enthusiasm, as the very model of a 
Mahratta charger, with small and pointed ears, full 
protruding eyes, and a mouth that could drink out 
of a tea-cup.— (ito/asfAan, ii., 720 .) 
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slept to wake no more in this life. Her 
mother died of grief ; her father survived to 
endure the galling reproaches of some of 
his most faithful chiefs; and Oodipoor, so 
far from benefiting by the unnatural crime, 
lost from that hour its remaining glories.* 

Ameer Khan, elated by success, grew 
more daring in his plans ; and, attended by 
large bodies of Pindarries, undertook, in 
1809, an expedition against the indolent 
and effeminate rajah of Berar. Lord Minto 
became alarmed by the probable subversion 
of the principality, and, departing from the 
non-intervention policy, sent a strong de- 
tachment for the defence of Nagpoor, and 
notified to the invader that the territories of 
the rajah were under British protection. A 
blustering and defiant reply was returned, 
upon which Colonel Close marched into 
Malwa, and occupied Seronje, the capital of 
Ameer Khan, with other of his possessions. 
The strict commands of the home authori- 
ties, together with considerations of finance, 
prevented the governor-general from fol- 
lowing up these vigorous measures by the 
complete overthrow of *^one of the most 
notorious villains India ever produced;’^! 
and the immediate safety of Berar having 
been secured. Ameer Khan was suffered to 
escape with undiminished powers of mis- 
chief. Before the close of his administra- 
tion, Lord Minto had reason to repent this 
mistaken lenity, Berar was again invaded, 
and one quarter of the capital burnt by the 
Patan and Pindarry freebooters, a party of 
whom proceeded to set at nought British 
authority, by an irruption into the fertile 
province of Mirzapoor. The advisability of 
reverting to the bold and generous policy of 
the Marquis Wellesley became evident; 
and Lord Minto, whose terra of office had 
nearly expired, urged upon the directors the 
necessity of vigorous measures. Indeed, 

* Malcolm’s Central India, i., 340. Tod’s Rajast- 
han, i., 466. Malcolm states, that the circumstances 
attending the death of the princess excited loud and 
bitter wailing throughout the city of Oodipoor, 
An aged chief, named Sugwan Sing, having heard 
of the intended sacrifice, mounted his horse and rode 
with breathless haste to the palace, He found the 
rana and his counsellors seated in solemn silence j 
and to his impetuous inquiry, whether Crishna 
were alive or dead, Ajeet Sing, the instigator of the 
tragedy, replied by an injunction to resp^ect the 
affliction of a bereaved parent. Sugwan Sing un- 
buckled his sword and shield, and laid them at the 
feet of the rana, saying, “ my ancestors have served 
yours for more than thirty generations, but these 
arms can never more be used on your behalf then 
turning to Ajeet Sing, he reproached him with hav- 
ing brought ignominy on the Rajpoot name, add- 


the leading acts of Lord Minto himself were 
neither of a strictly defensive nor neutral 
character. Sir George Barlow’s with- 
drawal of protection from the petty chiefs 
south of the Sutlej, had tempted a neigh- 
bouring potentate, with whom the company 
had heretofore no connexion, to extend his 
conquests in that direction. The leader in 
question was the famous Runjeet Sing, 
rajah of Lahore, a Seik chief of Jat descent. 
To prevent further aggression, the minor Seik 
powers menaced by him were declared under 
British supremacy, and a strong force as- 
sembled for their defence. Runjeet Sing, 
unwilling to provoke a contest, concluded a 
treaty with the company, by which he con- 
sented never to maintain a larger body of 
troops on the left bank of the Sutlej than 
was needful to support his authority already 
established in that quarter. As a further 
guarantee for his good faith, a detachment, 
under Sir David Ochterlony,J took up a 
permanent station at Loodiana, on the east- 
ern side of the river. 

The multiplied aggressions of France on 
the vessels of the E. I. Cy., and the fear of 
attempts to regain a territorial position in 
India, induced the dispatch of embassies to 
Persia^ and Cabool, for the sake of forming a 
more intimate alliance with those kingdoms. 
The Mauritius, Bourbon, and the Moluccas 
were captured by the British in 1810 ; and 
Java, with its dependencies, was conquered 
by Lord Minto, in person, || in 1811. Of 
these valuable acquisitions. Bourbon, the 
beautiful island of Java, and the Moluccas, 
were relinquished at the general pacifica- 
tion in 1815. 

Some few remaining incidents of im- 
portance, which occurred in the time of 
Lord Minto, remain to be chronicled. The 
first of these is the death of the aged em- 
peror Shah Alum, in 1806, aged eighty- 

in g, as he quitted the assembly, “ May the curse 
of a father light upon you— may you die childless.” 
The malediction excited considerable attention, and 
the successive deaths of all the children of the 
guilty noble, were viewed as its fulfilment. 

t Tod’s Rajasthan, i., 468. • 

I Sir David Ochterlony and Runjeet Sing, like 
Holcar and Zalim Sing, were both one-eyed men. 

§ Sir John Malcolm was sent to Persia by E. I. Cy. ; 
Sir Harford Jones and Sir G. Ouseley, by the Crown. 

II Lord Minto had been compelled to visit Madras 
in 1809, in consequence of the strong dissatisfaction 
which prevailed among the European officers, arising 
from reduced allowances ; but greatly aggravated by 
the dogged and tyrannical proceedings of the gov- 
ernor, Sir George Barlow. By a iudicious blending 
of firmness and conciliation. Lord Minto succeeded 
in allaying an alarming tumult. 
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three. He was succeeded in his titular 
authority by his eldest son, Akber Shah, 
who made some feeble attempts at the ac- 
quisition of real power, but soon renounced 
the futile endeavour. The exertions of the 
Travancore authorities in 1809, to throw 
off the yoke of the E. I, Cy., involved some 
destruction of life, but terminated in the 
principality becoming completely dependent 
on Fort St. George. The tribute exacted 
from Cochin was also largely increased. 

The last feature was an impending rup- 
ture with the Goorkas, a tribe who had 
come into notice about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and had gradually as- 
sumed a dominant influence over the whole 
of the extensive valley of Nepaul. Daring 
the second administration of Lord Corn- 
wallis, they had completed the attainment 
of territory (less by violence than by fraud 
and corruption) which presented, on the 
side of the English, a frontier of 700 miles. 
Disputes had arisen between the Goorkas 
and certain chiefs, who, through the ces- 
sions made by the vizier of Oude, or other 
arrangements, had become British feudato- 
ries. The so-called pacific policy of Lord 
Wellesley's successors had emboldened ag- 
gression in all quarters ; and the seizure of 
Bhootwal (a border district of the ancient 
viceroyalty of Oude) was followed by re- 
newed invasion; until, in 1813, a new turn 
was given to affairs by the demand of the 
English authorities for the immediate sur- 
render of the usurped territories. Before 
an answer could arrive from the court of 
Nepaul, the reins of government passed from 
the hands of Lord Minto, who returned to 
England, where he died (June, 1814), aged 
sixty-five. He was an able and energetic 
man ; and the removal of his prejudices paved 
the way for a similar change of feeling on 
the part of his countrymen.* 

Moira, or Hastings' Administration, 
1813 to 1823. — Lord Moira reached Calcutta 
in October, and, in the following month, 
received the tardy reply of the Goorkalese 
sovereign te the demand of Lord Minto for 
' the evacuation of Bhootwal and Sheoraj. 
It was complimentary in manner, but un- 
pompromising in substance. There were 
many reasons for avoiding immediate hos- 
tilities in this quarter, and attempts were 
made to settle the question by arnica 


• In 1813, an attempt to impose a ^use-tax occa- 
sioned great excitement in the holy city of Benares • 
the people practised a singularly combined, and even 
dually successful system, of passive resistance. 


ble negotiation ; but the persistance qf the 
commissioners from Nepaul in reviving 
points previously settled, being at length 
silenced by a positive refusal to enter on 
such discussions, the British agent was 
warned to quit the frontier ; and the envoys 
were recalled to Katmandoo, the capital of 
Nepaul. Lord Moira was too anxious to 
avert a frontier war, to give place to hasty 
resentment; and he addressed aremonstrance 
to the Nepaulese government regarding the 
insulting manner in which the late negotia- 
tion had been broken off. No answer being 
returned to this communication, a detach- 
ment was sent from Goruckpoor to occupy 
the disputed lands, an object which was 
effected without opposition. The British 
troops placed the direction of affairs in the 
hands of native officials, and withdrew, con- 
gratulating themselves on the easy fulfilment 
of an unpromising task. 

The position of the northern mountaineers 
was but very imperfectly understood by the 
Calcutta functionaries, who now wielded the 
sceptre of the Mogul. During the palmy 
days of the empire, while the reins of gov- 
ernment were held by too firm a hand for 
servants to appropriate to themselves the dele- 
gated sway of the sovereign, the plains at the 
foot of the mountains, between the river 
Teesta on the east and the Sutlej on the west, 
had been possessed by numerous petty Hin- 
doo rajahs, who became tributary to the em- 
peror, and received, in return, protection from 
the aggressions of the lawless hill-chiefs, 
most of whom maintained their indepen- 
dence, though some were content to own a 
sort of vassalage to the empire, in return for 
the possession of a portion of the magnifi- 
cent forest of Sdl trees, and of the rich 
plain called the Turaee, lying between them 
and Hjndoostan. The old highland rajahs, 
whose families had warred with their low- 
land countrymen from time immemorial, 
held their own during the continuance and 
after the decline of Mohammedan power, 
until one of themselves, an aspiring chief, 
named Prithi Narayan Sah,t rajah of the 
small state of Goorka, to the north-west of 
Nepaul, incited by the early victories of the 
English in Bengal, armed and disciplined a 
body of troops after the European fashion, 
and proceeded to absorb the surrounding 
states, in a manner described as closely 


+ According to Col. Kirkpatrick, the Goorka 
dynasty claim descent from the ranaa of Oodipoor. 
Hamilton states, they belong to the Magar tribe, 
which has but very partially yielded to Brahminwin. 
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resembling that which had rendered the na- 
tion he imitated masters of India. The na- 
bob of Moorshedabad, Meer Cossim Ali, at- 
I tempted to interfere on behalf of some of 
the weaker chiefs in 1762-^3, but sustained 
a signal defeat ; and an expedition sent by 
the Bengal government, in 1767, to succour 
the rajah of Nepaul, proved equally unsuc- 
cessful. Prithi Narayan died in 1771, but 
his successors carried on the same scheme 
of conquest, crossed the Gogra river, seized 
Kumaon, and even strove to gain posses- 
sion of the rich valley of Cashmere. The 
lowland rajahs, when transferred by the ces- 
sion of the vizier of Oude from Mussulman 
to British rule, were suffered to retain un- 
disturbed possession of their territories on 
payment of a fixed land-tax. The Goork- 
alese, on the contrary, as each hill-chieftain 
was successively vanquished, exterminated 
the family, and, with the conquered posses- 
sions, took up the claims and contests of 
their former lords, and were thus brought in 
contact with numerous rajahs and zemindars, 
actually occupying the position of British 
subjects. The complaints laid before the 
supreme government by these persons were 
generally but lightly regarded ; and, unless 
under very peculiar circumstances, the 
Goork alese were treated as good neigh- 
bours, whom it was desirable to conciliate. 
Under a strong government at Calcutta, 
outrages on the frontier were of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, and, when firmly de- 
manded, reparation was usually made; but j 
the unfortunate measures of Sir George | 
Barlow incited aggressions which were not 
to be so easily checked as heretofore. The 
rajah (a prince with a long string of names, 
differently given by different authorities)* 
was a minor. The chief authority rested 
in the hands of a military aristocracy, headed 
by a powerful family called Thappa, of 
whom one member, Bheem Sein, exercised 
the office of prime minister, with the title of 
general, while his brother, Umur Sing, held 
command of the army. The expediency of 
war witli the English was much canvassed 
by the Goorkalese chiefs. The decision 
arrived at was, that their native fastnesses 
would always afford an invulnerable position, 
and by issuing thence on predatory incur- 
sions, a state of hostility conld be made more 

• Styled by Fraser, Jirban Joodeber Bheem Sahj 
by Prinsep, Maharajah Kurmaa Jodh Bikram Sah 
Bahadur Bhumsheer Jung. His father was assassi- 
nated by bis own brother iu full durbar, in 1805. The 
fratricide wad slain in the ensuing barbarous affray, 
in which most of the chief nobles perished, and the | 


advantageous, than peace purchased at the 
sacrifice of their favourite system of encroach- 
ment. The British, on their part, viewed 
the approaching struggle with little appre- 
hension. The Bengal officers, especially, 
made sure of victory. From the days of 
Clive to those of Lake, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, they had but to take the field and 
march straight against the enemy, to en- 
sure his precipitate flight. The uncontested 
occupation of Bhootwal and Sheoraj, seemed 
the natural effect of their military reputa- 
tion, and considerable surprise was excited 
by tidings that the Goorkalese had set them 
at defiance, by taking advantage of the with- 
drawal of the troops to surround the three 
police-stations in Bhootwal, where after kill- 
ing and wounding twenty-four of the de- 
fenders, the superior local officer of the 
British had been murdered iu a very bar- 
barous manner. The governor-general de- 
manded from the court of Katmandoo the 
disavowal of any share in this outrage, and 
the punishment of its perpetrators; but re- 
ceived a menacing reply, which precluded 
further hope of an amicable arrangement, 
and occasioned the issue of a declaration of 
war by Lord Moira in November, 1814. 

The army destined for the invasion of the 
enemy's frontier, formed four divisions, of 
which the first, under Major-general Marley, 
comprised 8,000 men, and was intended to 
march against Katmandoo. The other three 
divisions, under Maj. -generals Wood, Gilles- 
pie, and Ochterlony (4,600, 3,600, and 6,000 
strong), were directed to attack different por- 
tions of the hostile frontier ; besides which, 
Major Latter was furnished with a body of 
2,700 men for the defence of the Purneah 
frontier, to the eastward of the Coosy river.f 
The campaign opened with the siege of the 
petty fortress of Kalunga or Nalapanee, situ- 
ated on an insulated hill, a few miles from 
Dehra, the chief town in the Doon (or valley.) 
The garrison consisted of about 600 men, 
headed by a nephew of Umur Sing. The 
English expected to carry the place by 
storm according to custom, and the gallant 
Rollo Gillespie, with fatal impetuosity, led an 
assault, in which, while waving his hat to 
cheer the troops, he was shot through the 
heart. The siege was discontinued pending 
the arrival of a battering train from Delhi ; 

royal family was nearly extinguished. The present 
rajah (then an infant) was secreted in the renana. 

f Major (now General) Latter rendered good service 
by his negotiations with the rajah of Sikkim (a hill 
state east of Nepaul), and his small detachment “ ac- 
complished more than it was destined to attempt.’’ 
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but even when a breach had been effected, 
the soldiers, dispirited by their former re- 
pulse, could not be induced to advance. It 
was not until the assailants had sustained a 
loss, in killed and wounded, considerably be- 
yond the entire number of the garrison,' that 
measures were taken to shell the fort, and 
cut off the supply of water obtained without 
the walls. The besieged were compelled to 
evacuate the place on the 30th November, 
1814. The conquerors found in the mangled 
bodies of hundreds of men and women, dead 
or dying of wounds and thirst, fearful evidence 
of the determination of the foe with whom 
they had now to deal. This inauspicious 
commencement seems to have inspired three 
out of four of the leaders of the British army 
(including Martindell, the successor of Gil- 
lespie) with a degree of timidity and dis- 
trust, which can scarcely be disguised be- 
neath the name of prudence ; and General 
Marley was struck off the staff for neglect 
and incompetency. General Ochterlony 
displayed a quickness and energy which, 
combined with discretion, enabled him to 
cope with difficulties of a new and unex- 
pected order, and, although opposed by 
Umur Sing in person, to obtain triumphs 
to counterbalance the disasters which at- 
tended the other divisions. He had formed 
from the first a just estimate of the charac- 
ter of the enemy, whom he met with their 
own weapons, especially by the erection of 
stockaded posts, before unknown in Anglo- 
Indian warfare. The opening movements 
of the English veteran were cautious and 
laborious. The making of roads, and diplo- 
matic proceedings with wavering chiefs, oc- 
cupied much time before his masterly policy 
could be developed; but its effects were 
manifested by the reduction of the Ramgurh 
and other forts, and by the withdrawal of 
Umur Sing, with his entire force, to the 
strong position of Maloun. The stone fort 
thus named, and that of Soorajgurh, formed 
the extremities of a line of fortified posts, 
erected on a lofty and difficult ridge project- 
ing into the Sutlej. Of the intervening 
peaks, all were occupied by stockades except 
Ryla peak and Deothul. Of these two, 
Ochterlony, on his approach, succeeded in 
obtaining possession ; the first without diffi- 
culty, the second after a sanguinary conflict 

* The Goorkalese displayed throughout the cam- 
paign an unexpected amount of chivalry, and ex- 
nibited, in many ways, their confidence in the good 
faith of the British. After the battle of Deothul, 
they asked for the body of Bhukti Sing, whose loss 
they loudly bemoaned, declaring that the blade of 


on the 15 th April, 1816. Bhukti Thappa, 
a famous leader, above seventy years of age, 
who commanded at Soorajgurh, represented 
to Umur Sing the necessity of dislodging 
the British from Deothul ; and on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, an attack was made by the 
flower of the Goorkalese army on all acces- 
sible sides.**^ Happily, the previous night 
had been spent in throwing up defences in 
expectation of a renewed struggle. The 
enemy came on with such furious intre- 
pidity, that several men were bayoneted or 
cut to pieces within the works; and their 
fire was directed so effectively against the 
artillerymen, that at one time three officers 
and one bombardier alone remained to serve 
the guns. A reinforcement, with ammuni- 
tion from Ryla peak, arrived at a critical 
moment, and the British, after acting for two 
hours on the defensive, became in turn as- 
sailants ; Bhukti was slain, his followers put 
to flight, and a complete victory obtained, 
at the cost of 213 killed and wounded. The 
enemy left about 500 men on the ground 
before Deothul. The event afforded a great 
triumph to the native troops, by whom it 
was almost wholly achieved. It was followed 
by the evacuation of Soorajgurh, and the 
concentration of the hostile force in Maloun, 
against which place a battery was raised by 
the end of the first week in May. 

In the meantime, the governor-general 
had been actively employed in initiating a 
series of spirited operations on the side of 
Rohilcund. While visiting the north-western 
provinces, he had learned that the inhabi- 
tants of Kumaon were held in rigorous 
subjection by the Goorkalese, who frequently 
i seized and sold their wives and children to 
enforce the most arbitrary exactions. To 
supply the place of regular troops, levies 
were made from the warlike Patans of Rohil- 
cund, under the auspices of two commanders 
(Gardner and Hearsey), who had come over 
from Sindia at the time of the Mahratta 
war. The corps organised by Major Hear- 
sey was dispersed by the enemy, ^ and its 
leader made prisoner ; but Lieutenant Gard- 
ner succeeded in making his way into the 
heart of the province of Kumaon, and took 
up a position in sight of Almora, the capital, 
where a force of regular infantry and artil- 
lery, under Colonel Nicholls, joined him in 

their sword was broken, Ochterlony complied with 
the request, and sent the gory corpse, wrapped in 
rich shawls, in acknowledgment of the bravery of the 
fallen chief. His two widows sacrificed themselves on 
the funeral pile next day, in compliance with his in- 
junction. — (H. T. Prinsep's Tram* in India^i.^ 170 .) 
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the middle of April. The Setolee heights, 
distant from the fort about seventy yards, 
were gained after a severe contest ; and the 
governor, thus closely menaced, and strait- 
ened for want of supplies, signed terms of 
surrender for the whole province, and for the 
retirement of the Goorkalese troops to the 
east of the Kalee rive* — articles which were 
duly executed. 

Tidings of the fall of Almora facilitated 
the conquest of Maroun. The dispirited 
Goorkalese entreated Umur Sing to make 
terms for himself and his son Runjoor, 
whom General Martindell had ineffectually 
besieged in the fort of Jythuk. The old 
chief refused, declaring, that the rainy 
season, now close at hand, would compel 
the British to withdraw; and he used the 
most severe coercion to retain the allegiance 
of the troops. But in vain : the majority 
of both officers and men came over to the 
British camp as prisoners of war ; and Umur 
Sing, with but 250 remaining adherents, 
beheld the batteries ready to open upon the 
walls of Maloun. Convinced of the hope- i 
Icssness of prolonged resistance, the proud 
chief resigned his last stronghold, together 
with all the territory from Kuraaon west- 
ward to the Sutlej, including, of course, 
Jythuk. Thus a campaign which, in Jan- 
uary, promised nothing but disaster, termi- 
nated in May with the conquest of the 
whole hilly tract from the Gogra to the 
Sutlej, a country hitherto deemed impene- 
trable to Europeans. The triumph was, in 
fact, mainly due to native troops ; of whom, 
with the exception of a few artillerymen, 
Ochterlony^s division was exclusively com- 
posed. It is important to add, that this 
force was extremely well officered, and that 
its operations were materially facilitated by 
the ability of the field engineer, Lieutenant 
Lawtie, who died, aged twenty-four, of 
fever, brought on by excessive fatigue 
and exposure endured before Maloun.* 

Ochterlony received a baronetcy, and a 
pension of £1,000 a-year in acknowledg- 
ment of his services. The governor- general 
was rewarded by a step in the peerage, being 
created Marquis of Hastings. Various im- 
portant arrangements attended the conclu- 
sion, or rather interruption, of hostilities. 
Many of the Goorkalese entered the Bri- 
I tish service, and were formed into what were 

* General Ochterlony deeply lamented his brave 

coadjutor. The whole army went into mourning, 
and afterwards erected a monument to the memory 
of Lieut. Lawtie in the cathedral church of Calcutta. 
3 H 
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termed the Nuseeree battalions ; a provincial 
corps was al6o raised for civil duties in 
Kumaon, which now became a British pro- 
vince. The Boon was retained, and ulti- 
mately annexed to the Seharanpoor district. 
The remaining hill country was restored to 
the several chiefs from whom it had been 
wrested by Umur Sing, with the exception 
of a few military posts ; and the whole terri- 
tory was declared under British protection. 

The Katmandoo government was not, how- 
ever, yet sufficiently humbled to accept the 
terms of peace offered by Lord Hastings. 
Umur Sing and his sons strenuously advo- 
cated the renewal of war, in preference to 
suffering a British resident and military 
establishment to be stationed at the capital. 
Another object of dispute was the fertile 
but insalubrious Turaee and the adjacent 
S41 [shorea robusta) forest, of which, accord- 
ing to a Goorkalese saying, ** every tree is 
a mine of gold.^^t The proposed treaty was 
therefore rejected, and Sir David Ochter- 
lony again took the field in January, 1816, 
at the head of nearly 17,000 effective men, 
including three European regiments. All 
the known passes through the first range of 
hills had been carefully fortified by the 
enemy; but, happily, a route was dis- 
covered through a deep and narrow ravine, 
by which the Cherea heights were gained 
without resistance, and the position of the 
Goorkalese completely turned. The Bri- 
tish general marched on to the beautiful 
valley of the Raptee, and was moving up 
to Mukwanpoor, when a skirmish of posts 
' paved the way to a general action, in which 
he obtained a signal victory ; whereupon the 
royal red seal was hastily affixed to the re- 
jected treaty of Segoulee, and a duly quali- 
fied envoy presented it on his knees at 
the durbar of General Ochterlony, in pre- 
sence of all the vakeels in the camp. 

By a politic concession, a part of the 
Turaee was surrendered to the Nepaulese. 
The portion skirting the Oude dominioni 
was retained, and, together with Khyree- 
gurh, a pergunnah of Rohilcund, was made 
over to Ghazi-oo-deen, in payment of a 
second loan of a crore of rupees obtained 
from him during the war, and furnished out 
of the hoards of his father, Sadut Ali, the 
late nabob- vizier, who died in 1814. 

During the Goorkalese war, indications 

t The timber is used in shijp-building, though 
far inferior to the teak of Malabar and of the 
Burman empire. The elephant, rhinoceros, and 
buffalo abound in the forest, and ravage the plain. 
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of a desire to take advantage of any symptom 
of weakness in the British government were 
not wanting on the part of Sindia, or even 
of the peishwa, who now began to think 
himself strong enough to stand alone^ and 
was well inclined to kick aside the ladder 
by which he had risen to fortune. The 
triumphant conclusion of the late hostili- 
ties checked the development of these feel- 
ings, and left Lord Hastings at liberty to 
direct his chief attention to the suppression 
of the predatory bands of Pindarries and 
Patans, who had arisen, ^'like masses of 
putrefaction, out of the corruption of weak 
and expiring states.^^* The chief difference 
between them was, that the Patans were 
military mercenaries, associated for the pur- 
pose of invading or plundering such states 
as they could overpower or intimidate ; while 
the Pindarries were cowardly and desperate 
banditti, whose object was universal rapine. 
Against both these descriptions of marau- 
ders the English authorities were compelled 
to be continually on the alert. The most 
effectual defensive measure was considered 
to be the establishment of subsidiary troops 
in Berar. The death of Ragojee Bhonslay 
appeared likely to facilitate this arrange- 
ment; for his only son Pursajee, being 
paralysed and an idiot, the nephew of the 
late rajah Moodajee, commonly called Appa 
Saliib, assumed the regency ; and the better 
to establish his ascendancy, sought the re- 
cognition of the English at the cost of 
entering upon the defensive alliance which 
they particularly desired. Appa Sahib was, 
at heart, decidedly opposed to the establish- 
ment of foreign influence at Nagpoor, and 
no sooner felt himself firmly seated on the 
gadiy than he sought the means of re- 
covering the purchase-money of his position 
by entering into negotiations with the court 
of Poona, then the nucleus of a powerful 
confederacy forming against the English — a 
proceeding which he accompanied by the 
precaution of causing his young and afflicted 
ward to be strangle in the night of Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1817. 

* Malcolm’s Central India, i., 431. Sir John, on 
the authority of the Pindarry leader, Kureem Khan, 
mves tho etymology of the terra Pindarry — from 
Finda, an intoxicating drink which they were con- 
stantly imbibing. Kureem Khan was a Kohilla. 

f No fewer than twenty-five women drowned 
themselves to escape violation ; many sacrificed also 
their young children. The ordinary modes of tor- 
ture inflicted by the Pindarries were— 7 heavy stones 
placed on the head or chest ; red-hot irons applied to 
the soles of the feet j tying the head of a person into 
a tobra or bag for feeding horses, filled with hot 

Before this event, the incursions of the 
Pindarries had alarmingly increased, and in 
1816 they remained twelve dap within the 
British frontier, during which time they were 
ascertained to have plundered 339 village^ 
put 182 persons to a cruel death, severely 
wounded 505, and subjected 3,603 others to 
different kinds of torture.t The losses sus- 
tained by individuals at Guntoor (in the Nor- 
thern Circars) and elsewhere, were estimated 
at about £100,000 sterling. The peishwa, 
Sindia, and the divided authorities on whom 
the management of the Holcar principality 
had devolved, affected to desire the suppres- 
sion of these enormities; but as it was 
notorious they favoured the perpetrators, 
it became necessary to take steps against 
such deceitful governments. 

The policy pursued by the peishwa toward 
his English patrons, had become evidently 
hostile since the accession to office, in 1815, 
of one Trimbukjee Dainglia, a menial ser- 
vant, who had found the path to power 
by promoting the gratification of his mas- 
ter's ill-regulated desires. The assassination 
of Gungadhur Shastree,}; the representative 
of the Guicowar chief, who had come to 
Poona to settle a question of finance, under 
the express protection of the English, justified 
the resident (Mountstuart Elphinstone) in 
demanding the removal from office of the 
instigator of the crime. Bajee Rao, with 
characteristic indecision, first surrendered 
his favourite, and then unceasingly solicited 
his deliverance from the imprisonment which 
was the only punishment the English autho- 
rities desired to inflict. Artifice effected 
the deliverance of the prisoner. The Mah- 
ratta groom of one of the British officers 
in the garrison of Tanna, in the island of 
Salsette, while engaged in exercising his 
master's horse, sang beneath the window 
of Trimbukjee what appeared to be one of 
the monotonous ballads of the country, but 
which really communicated to the captive a 
plan of escape, of which he took advantage 
on the evening of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1816. Having made an excuse for 

ashes; throwing oil on the clothes and setting fire 
to them; besides many others equally horrible. 
Their favourite weapon was the long Mahratta spear. 

1 Gungadhur was the name of the ambassador ; 
Shaatree, a title denoting intimate acquaintance 
with the Shastras, a portion of the sacred writings 
of the Hindoos. Bajee Rao was himself supposed 
to have sanctioned the murder, to revenge an affront 
given by the Shastree in refusing to allow his wife 
to visit the palace of the neishwa, then the scene of 
licentiousness unparallelea during the sway of any of 
his predecessors. — (Buff’s Mahratiat, iii., 874.) 
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quitting his rooms, he reached an embra- given to offensive operations to the extent 
sure, and lowered himself into the ditch by requisite to drive the Pindarries from their 
means of a rope, secured to a gun by one haunts on the Nerbudda and from ATalwa. 
of his accomplices. This adventure greatly The views of the Marquis of Hastings were 
increased the reputation of Trimbukjee with more comprehensive : he considered that the 
his own countrymen, and ho began to as- peace of Central India demanded the total ex- 
semble troops on the Mahadeo hills to the termination of these predatory bands; and to 
north of the Neera. ' The military prepa- that end ** did not hesitate boldly to assume 
rations of the peishwa, and his secret cor- the principle that, in the operations against 
respondence, and even interviews, with a the Pindarries, no power could be suffered 
subject against whom he affected to desire to remain neutral, but all should be required 
the co-operation of British troops, left little to join the league for their suppression/^ t 
doubt of his perfidious intentions; and the At this period (1817) the Pindarries, under 
governor-general considered himself justified their respective leaders, were stated, by the 
in adopting a very summary mode of di- lowest computation, at 15,000 horse, 1,600 
♦ minishing the power which he expected to foot, with twenty guns. Other writers car- 
see employed in counteracting his plans for ried the estimate as high as 30,000 ; but 
the destruction of the Pindarries, Bajee authorities agreed, that when joined by 
Rao was treated as an avowed enemy, and volunteers and adventurers from other na- 
required, as the only means of averting war, tive armies, they often exceeded the latter 
to surrender Trimbukjee, to renounce the amount. The Patans, under Ameer Khan, 
right of supremacy over the Mahratta con- were estimated at 12,000 horse, 20,000 foot, 
federation, and to surrender certain terri- and 200 guns. Supposing the contemplated 
tories in Malwa, Guzerat, and the Deccan, confederation between the four Mahratta 
for the purpose of supporting a force of leaders (the peishwa, Sindia, Holcar, and 
5,000 cavalry and 3,000 infantry, to be the Bhonslay), the Nizam, Ameer Khan, 5 
maintained in lieu of the previous British and the Pindarries, to have been carriea 
contingent. Other humiliating concessions out, a force of above 130,000 horse, 87,000 
were exacted from Bajee Rao, by the treaty foot, and nearly 600 guns might have been 
of Poona ratified in June, 1816, which brought into the field to dispute British 
in fact reduced him from the position of supremacy. || 

an independent prince to that of a mere Measures had been already taken to 
vassal. The treaty of Bassein had been diminish the danger of hostility on the part 
censured for the sacrifices it entailed on the of the peishwa, and the subsidiary alliance 
peishwa; and '^the extension of the sub- lately formed with Berar was expected to 
I sidiary system in 1805, had led the way to ensure neutrality in that quarter. The 
I the retirement of the most enlightened plan of the campaign, therefore, was princi- 
statesraan who had ruled in India.^^* * * § By pally formed with relation to the indepen- 
I this time the weathercock of public opinion dent states of Sindia, Holcar, the Rajpoots, 
had veered round, and the Court of'Direc- the nabob of Bhopal, and the chiefs of 
tors expressed themselves well satisfied with Bundelcund. Something after the fashion 
the course of events, and convinced “of the of the old “circular hunts'' was to be at- 
irreprcssible tendency of our Indian power tempted, by assembling armies round these 
to enlarge its bounds and to augment its countries which should, by simultaneous 
preponderance, in spite of the most peremp- movements, close in so as to encompass the 
tory injunctions of forbearance from home, Pindarries and their abettors at all points, 
and of the most scrupulous obedience to provision being made for the defeat of the 
them in the government abroad."t project through the strength or cunning of 

The sanction of the E. I. Cy. was likewise the enemy, as well as for the defence of the 

• Auber’s RnYwA PofTtfrm Jndta, ii., 628. 107 guns. Bhonslay—lS, 766 horse j 17,826 foot; 

t Secret Letter of Directory to Bengal, Jan., 1818. 85 guns. Nizam — 25,000 horse ; 20,000 foot. The 

t Prinsep’s Military TraMoctionst il., 21. Nizam himself was too weak and indolent, if not 

§ Among the malcontents assembled under Ameer incapable, to be suspected of anj[ intention to in- 
Khan was Dya Ram, a refractory ialoohdar^ or ze- trigue against the English ; but his sons were tur- 
mindar of the Doab, who, in 1816, had been ex- bulent youths, whose vicious practices it bad been 
polled by British troops from his fort of Hatras. necessary to assist their father m restraining ; and it 
II The peishwa had command over 28,000 horse ; was difficult to judge what might be the conduct of 
13,800 foot; 37 guns. Sindia^l4,260 horse ; 16,260 the numerous armed population of Hyderabad* In 
foot; 140 guns. Holcar— 20,000 horse j 7,940 foot; the event of reverses attending our anhs. 
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British territory. The forces destined to 
carry out this extensive scheme comprised 
above ,91,000 regular troops, and 23,000 
irregular horse,* divided and subdivided 
in accordance with the plan of the cam- 
paign. On the 20th October, 1817, the mar- 
quis, in person, assumed command of the 
grand army at Secundra (near Kalpee)., and 
after crossing the Jumna by a bridge of 
boats, proceeded to occupy a position south 
of Gwalior, where Sindia had established his 
permanent camp jf while another division of 
the Bengal troops took up its station at 
Dholpoor. Undoubted evidence had been 
obtained that Sindia had not only pledged 
himself to support the Pindarries, but had 
even attempted a treacherous correspon- 
dence with the Nepaulese. His intercepted 
communications proved him to be only 
wanting a favourable opportunity to take 
the field, and thus give an example which 
would assuredly have been followed by the 
open appearanee in arms of Ameer Khan 
and his Patans, who were at present inclined 
to hold back from their Pindarry friends. 
Sindia had inherited the ambition without 
the judgment or decision of his predecessor. 
He had not anticipated the skilful move- 
ment by which he found himself menaced 
by a formidable force in front and in the 
rear. To bide the event of a siege in 
Gwalior, or to repair to his distant domi- 
nions and join the Pindarries, with the 
chance of being intercepted and compelled 
to risk the event of a general engagement, 
were both humiliating and dangerous mea- 
sures, which he thought best to avoid by 
agreeing to the demands of the English. 
These involved active concurrence against 
the Pindarries, and the temporary sur- 
render of the forts of Hindia and Aseerghur, 
as a pledge of fidelity. The treaty exacted 
from Sindia was followed by the submission 
of Ameer Khan, who agreed to disband his 
army, if confirmed in possession of the terri- 
tory of which he was in the actual tenure 
under grants from Holcar. As this noto- 

• The Deccan force, under Sir Thomas Hislop 
(including a reserve corps, the Ouzerat division, 
end the troops left at Poona, Hyderabad, and Nag- 
poor) numbered 67,000 regulars, of whom 6,255 
were cavalry. The Bengal force comnrised 34,000 
regulars, including 6,000 cavalry.— (Col. Blacker.) 

f Sindia seized Gwalior upon the death of Am- 
bajee Inglia, in 1808, and established his army in 
the neighbourhood, where he remained until his owr 
demise in 1827. A city sprang up* there whicl 
soon rivalled Oojein, if not in the costliness of iti 
structures, at least in the amount of population* 

rious chief was a mere adventurer, whose de- 
mands could only be conceded by legalising 
he usurpations on which they were founded, 
it may be doubted whether temporary expe- 
diency, rather than justice, was not the 
actuating motive in the arrangement entered 
upon with him. Treaties with Zalim Sing 
of Kotah, and other minor potentates, were 
made in a spirit similar to those formed by 

Lake under the auspices of Lord Wellesley; 
and the nabob of Bhopal, especially, entered 
cordially into the intended expedition against 
the despotic freebooters from whose ravages 
his small territories had sustained almost 
irremediable dam age. J 

The Pindarry chiefs, meanwhile, aware of | 
the extensive preparations made against 
them, employed themselves during the rains 
in recruiting • their respective durrahs or 
camps. The want of cordiality between the 
principal leaders — namely, Cheetoo, Kureem 
Khan, and Wasil Mohammed — prevented 
their forming any combined plan of resis- 
tance. With the exception of some luhburs, 
or plundering expeditions dispatched against 
the unprotected territory of the British or 
their allies, little attempt at opposition was 
made; and losing their usual activity, the 
majority of the Pindarries retreated pas- 
sively before the advancing foe, fixing their 
last hope on the secret assurances of support 
received from Foona. 

The governor- general does not appear to 
have anticipated any struggle on the part of 
the peishwa to recover his lost authority. 

Mr. Elphinstone, in his capacity of resident, 
had seen ample reason to take precautions 
against this highly probable event ; but 
Bajee Bao, in an interview with the politi- 
cal agent. Sir John Malcolm, had conducted 
himself so plausibly, that Sir John, com- 
pletely duped by professions of grateful 
attachment for early support, mingled with 
sad complaints of the harsh policy recently 
adopted, forgot the character of the arcb- 
hypocritc with whom he had to deal, and 
actually advised the peishwa to continue 

X In 1797, two Pindarry leaders, named Heeroo 
and Burrun, who were also brothers, offered the 
services of themselves and their 6,000 followers to 
the state of Bhopal, as auxiliaries in the war then 

1 carried on with Berar. Being rejected, th^ went 
off and made a similar proposition to Bag®!®® 

. Bhonslay, who received it favourably, and bade 

1 them lay waste Bhopal, then in a most flourishing con- 
i dition. The order was obeyed with cruel and lasting 

1 effect. The chiefs were plundered by their empmeif 
j the Berar rajah. Heeroo, the father of Wasil Mo- 
hammed, died in prison ; Burrun at Aseerghur. 

. 

„ _ — 
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enlisting recruits for the laudable purpose of 
co-operating with his good friends the Eng- 
nsh. Thus encouraged, Bajee Rao openly 
levied troops from all quarters, and secretly 
endeavoured to induce the British sepoys 
stationed at Poona to desert their colours. 
The native officers and regulars were, with- 
out exception, proof against these solicita- 
tions, which in many instances were made 
known to their commanders. But the 
irregular battalions, under Major Ford, 
contained a large proportion of Mahrattas, 
and these were naturally more subject to 
temptation. It is asserted that the peishwa 
desired, before proceeding further, to be rid 
of the resident by assassination; but that 
Bappoo Gokla, the chief Mahratta leader, 
positively refused to suffer the perpetration 
of so base a crime, the more especially since 
lie had received peculiar kindness from the 
intended victim. Happily, Mr. Elphinstone 
was on his guard alike against national and 
individual hostility, and waited anxiously 
the first symptom of undisguised hostility, 
in anticipation of which a regiment had 
arrived from Bombay. Thinking the can- 
tonment in Poona too exposed, the station 
was changed to the village of Kirkee, four 
miles distant ; a step which, being attributed 
to fear, greatly encouraged the Mahrattas, 
who began to plunder the old cantonments. 
At length, on the 4th of Nov., 1817, Moro 
Dikshut, the minister of the peishwa, ac- 
tuated by personal attachment, warned 
Major Ford to stand neuter in the coming 
struggle, and thus save himself and his 
family from the destruction which was 
shortly to overwhelm the whole British de- 
tachment. Up to this moment the major, 
though in daily communication with the 
city, had been so completely hoodwinked by 
Bajee Rao, as to entertain no suspicion of 
intended treachery. On the following day, 
news of the approach of a light battalion 
from Seroor, determined the irresolute 
peishwa to defer the attack no longer. 
Efforts were continued to the last to throw 
the British off their guard ; and an emissary, 
bearing some frivolous message from the 
court, had scarcely quitted the residency, 
before intelligence arrived that the Mahratta 
army was in movement, Mr. Elphinstone 
and his suite had just time to mount and 
retire by the ford of the Moola river, to join 
their comrades at Kirkee, before the enemy 
arrived and took possession of the residency, 
which was speedily pillaged and burned. 

The British brigade, leaving their canton- 


ments, advanced to the plain between Kirkee 
and the city, to meet the Mahratta troops. 
The peishwa, disconcerted by this daring 
movement, sent word to Gokla not to fire the 
first gun. Gokla, seeing the messenger, and 
suspecting the nature of his errand, waited 
not his arrival, but commenced the attack 
by opening a battery of nine guns, detach- 
ing a strong corps of rocket camels, and 
pushing forward his cavalry to the right and 
left. A spirited charge was made under his 
direction by Moro Dikshut, with a select body 
of 6,000 horse, bearing the Juree Putka or 
swallow-tailed golden pennon of the empire. 
They came down like a torrent on the 
British front, but were steadily encountered 
by the 7th battalion. Colonel Burr had 
“formed and led*^ this corps; and now, 
though completely paralysed on one side, 
he took his post by its colours, calm and 
collected. One ball went through his hat, 
another grazed the head of his horse, two 
attendants were shot by his side; but the 
infirm officer, unhurt and undismayed, con- 
tinued to cheer and direct his men. The 
advance of the assailants was happily im- 
peded by a deep slough (the existence of 
which was not previously suspected by either 
party), situated immediately in front of the 
British line. The cavalry, while scrambling 
out of the mire, were exposed to the re- . 
served fire of Burras detachment; Moro 
Dikshut was killed, the force of the charge 
broken, confusion spread through the Mah- 
ratta ranks, and the advance of the English 
proved the signal for a general retreat. The 
battle of Kirkee must ever remain con- 
spicuous among the hard-fought fields of 
India, for the great disproportion of the 
combatants. The Mahratta force comprised 
18,000 cavalry and 8,000 foot: their loss 
was 500 men in killed and wounded ;* beside 
which, a considerable number of their valu- 
able and highly-cherished horses were dis- 
abled. The whole number of the British 
troops engaged in this affair, including 
Major Ford^s battalion (part of which de- 
serted), was 2,800 rank and file, of whom 
800 were Europeans. Their loss was 186 
killed and fifty-seven wounded. 

During the engagement, the peishwa re- 
mained on the Parbuttee hill, with a guard 
of 7,000 men. At the first outbreak of 
hostilities, his orders were vindictive and 
ferocious in the extreme ;t but he became 

• Moro Dikshut was mortally wounded by a shot 
from a gun attached to Captain Ford’s battalion. 

t Several Europeans were killed in cold-blOod j 
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alarmed by the unexpected turn of events, 
and gave over all power into the hands of 
Gokl$, who was anxious to continue the 
contest. " We may have taken our shrouds 
about our heads, he said, ‘^but we are 
determined to die with our swords in our 
hands.”* This was not, however, the gen- 
eral feeling of the Mahrattas. They had 
little cause for attachment to the grasping 
and incapable Bajee Rao ; and he displayed 
an utter want of confidence in their will or 
ability to protect him, by taking the ap- 
proach of a British reinforcement, under 
General Smith, as the signal for a midnight 
retreat towards Sattara. Poona, thus a 
second time deserted by its sovereign, sur- 
rendered on the following day; and the 
necessary arrangements having been made 
for its retention. General Smith started off 
in pursuit of the peishwa, who, though a 
fugitive, was still at the head of a formi- 
dable army. He was further strengthened 
by the open adhesion of Appa Sahib, the 
rajah of Berar, between whom and the 
British force, under Colonel Scott, a severe 
conflict took place on the heights near Nag- 
poor, on the night of the 26th of November. 
The rajah being defeated, made terms of 
peace, for the fulfilment of which he was 
himself to be the guarantee, as a sort of 
prisoner in his own palace ; but Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Richard) Jenkins, learning that 
Appa Sahib was only waiting an opportu- 
nity of escape, seized and sent him strongly 
escorted towards Benares. The captive, 
though treated heretofore without much 
ceremony, was suffered to choose his own 
escort; the result of which was, that the 
British officer on guard, having been made 
to believe that his charge was an invalid, 
gave a hasty glance at the bed on which 
Appa Sahib usually slept, and turned away 
after this slack performance of his nightly 
duty, without discovering that a pillow had 
been made to take the place of a person 
who was already many miles distant. 

General Smith followed the peishwa 
through the Ghauts, but failed in bringing 
him to action. Tffis much-desired obiect 
was, however, unexpectedly accomplished 
on the Ist of January, 1818, by a detach- 
ment proceeding to support Colonel Burr in 
resisting an expected attack on Poona, 
Captain Staunton, with one battalion of 
N. I. 600 strong, 350 irregular horse, and 

and the families of the natiTe troops who fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas were cruelly maltreated 
; • D«f iii., 429. 


two 6-pounders, manned by twenty-four 
Europeans, after a long night march, reached 
the nills above Corygaum, a village over- 
hanging the steep bank of the Beema river, 
and beheld with surprise the whole force of 
the peishwa, estimated at 25,000 to 28,000 
men, encamped on the opposite bank. Both 
parties pushed on for the village, and suc- 
ceeded in occupying different portions ; but 
the British gained possession of a small 
choultry, or place of refreshment, which had 
originally been a temple. Here the de- 
tachment remained, under a burning sun, 
cut off from the water from noon to nine 
o'clock, disputing every foot of ground, and 
repulsing repeated attacks with the bayonet. 
The peishwa ascended an adjoining emi- 
nence, and, with the rajah of Sattara by his 
side, awaited what seemed a certain vic- 
tory. Gokla and Trimbukjee (who had now 
joined his master) directed the attacks ; and 
the Arab mercenaries, whose superior cou- 
rage was acknowledged by superior pay, 
at one time became masters of the choultry, 
but it was soon recaptured. The struggle 
seemed hopeless, but surrender was not 
thought of. ^'See,” said Captain Staun- 
ton, pointing to the headless trunk of Lieu- 
tenant Chisholm, lying beside a gun, the 
mercy of the Mahrattas!” The troops, 
though some were fainting and others nearly 
frantic with thirst, declared that sooner 
than fall into the hands of their foes, they 
would die to a man : and the result seemed 
probable. Happily, towards nightfall, a 
supply of water was procured. The fixing 
gradually ceased; and at daybreak, when 
the brave band prepared to renew the con- 
flict, the enemy was descried moving off on 
the road to Poona, in consequence of the 
rumoured advance of General Smith, Cap- 
tain Staunton, who was unhurt, retreated to 
Seroor; and the government, in commemo- 
ration of this gallant affair, raised the corps 
engagedt to the much-coveted rank of grena- 
diers, and added " Corygaum” to the nmne 
of Mangalore,” previously borne by the 
first regiment of Bombay native infantiy^ 

Sattara was besieged by a combined force 
under generals Smith and Fritzler, on the 
9th of February, and capitulated on the fol- 
lowing day. A manifeito was issued bv 
Mr. Elphinstone, on behalf of the British 
ovemment, taking formal possession of the 
ominions of the peishwa, with the view of 

+ The battalion (2nd of lit Bombay N. L) lat 
killed and woundea ; the aitUlerymen/2d in all), 13 ; 
cavalry, 96 j officers, 6 out of 8, including 2 surgedns. 
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I retaining all except a small tract to be re- 
I served for the rajah of Sattara, who, with 
I his family, was still in the hands of Bajee Bao. 

; General Smith again started off in pur- 
i suit, and came up with the Mahratta force 
I at Ashtee, to the north-westward of Shola- 
poor. Bajee Rao, as usual, thought only of 
making good his retreat, and left Gokla, with 
a body of eight or ten thousand horse, to 
fight the English. General Smith,* though 
in other respects a good oflSicer, is said to 
have been ignorant of the art of manoeuvring 
cavalry, and he was opposed by a leader of 
unrivalled skill in that favourite branch of 
Mahratta warfare. The English chief was 
cut down, and some confusion ensued; of 
which before Gokla could take advantage, he 
I was himself slain — falling, as he had pro- 
I mised, sword in hand. There was no one 
I capable of taking his place, and the Mah- 
i rattas fled in wild dismay, leaving elephants, 

I I camels, and baggage of all descriptions, to 
1 the victors.f The rajah of Sattara, with 
i his mother and two brothers, voluntarily 
threw themselves on British protection j and I 
I being placed under the care of Mr. Elphin- 
1 stone, and assured of the favourable inten- 
I I tions of the British government, the rajah 
! assumed the state of a sovereign. The 
! wound of General Smith did not prove 
I dangerous, and he was soon enabled to re- 
i sume the pursuit of Bajee Rao, which the 
I excessive heat of the weather rendered an 
I extremely arduous and depressing task. 

I The men fell beneath sun-strokes more 
I surely and speedily than in the recent 
I engagements, ’ and the hospitals became 
] crowded. Tiie fugitive peishwa had long 
been desirous to make terms of peace ; and 
at length, when his intended passage across 
the Ncrbudda was intercepted by Sir JohUj 
Malcolm, he made proposals which that; 
officer considered as affording satisfactory 
ground for an arrangement. The terms 
finally agreed to were the complete renun- ; 
ciation of every political right or claim by | 
Bajee Rao, in return for an allowance of 
not less than eight lacs of rupees a-year. 
Beithoor, a place of sanctity near Cawnpore, 
was appointed for his future residence. 
Trimbukjee was soon after captured in his 
lurking-place by a party of irregular howe 
under Lieutenant Swanston (one of the vic- 
• Afterwards Sir Lionel Smith, govr. of Jamaica, 
t The Britiah lose amounted to only nineteen 
killed and wounded ; that of the enemy, to 200. 

t TransadionB in IndiOf 1813 to 1823, i., 107 — 111. 
Mr. Prinsep was present at h^d-quarters, and lost 
seven servanta and a moontMee in four days. During 


tors at Corygaum), and sent prisoner to 
the fort of Chunar, in Bengal, 

To revert to the operations simulta- 
neously carried on against the Findarries, 
Soon after the signing of the treaty of alli- 
ance with Sindia, on the 5th of Nov., 1817, 
the army under Lord Hastings was over- 
taken by a violent pestilence, since known 
as cholera, t which traversed the whole of 
India, from Nepaul to Cape Comorin. The 
year was one of scarcity, the grain of in- 
ferior quality, and the situation of the 
British cantonments low and unhealthy. 
For ten days the whole camp was an hospital ; 
and the deaths in that short period amounted 
to a tenth of the total number collected. 
Towards the end of the month the troops 
removed to a healthy station at Erich, on 
the Betwa, and the epidemic had evidently 
expended its virulence. Notwithstanding 
this calamity, the object of Lord Hastings 
in advancing to Gwalior, was fully answered 
by the prevention of any co-operation 
between Sindia and the Pindarries. The 
latter, after being expelled from their haunts 
in Malwa, were compelled to retreat in 
various directions, and annihilated or dis- 
persed, with the exception of those under 
Cheetoo, who being pursued by Sir J ohn Mal- 
colm, took refuge in the camp of Holcar, near 
Mahidpoor. The government of the Holcar 
principality at this time rested in the hands 
of Toolsae Bye, the favourite mistress of the 
late Jeswunt Rao, who had exercised the 
chief authority during his insanity. After 
his death, she placed on the musnud his 
infant son Mulhar Rao, and proceeded to 
give vent to all the cruel caprices which could 
suggest themselves to the imagination of a 
woman of thirty years of age, handsome 
and of fascinating manners, but of an im- 
perious and merciless temper and most li- 
centious* morals. Her last favourite, who 
assumed ex officio the reins of govern- 
ment, was the Dewan, Gunput Rao. He 
wavered between fear of the English and a 
desire to take part with the peishwa, then 
in arms. The commanders of battalions, 
especially the Patans, were adverse to en- 
tering upon any treaty by which their con- 
sequence was likely to be lowered; and 
fearing that the force under Malcolm, to 
which the division under Sir Thomas Hislop 
one week, 764 soldiers and 8,000 camp followen 
perished. Total deaths of Europeans m camp in 
Nov.— 148. The epidemic, called V ffi® natives the 
“black death,” visited Calcutta in September, 1817, 
and for a long time destroyed a^ve 200 per diem 
in that city.— (Prinsep : Wilson, ix., 263.) 
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had since been added, would overawe their 
vacillating rulers into submission, they 
threw Gunput Rao into prison, enticed away 
the child, Mulhar Rao, from the tent before 
which he was playing, and carried off Toolsae 
Bye, by night, to the banks of the Seepra, 
where, despite her cries, she was decapitated, 
and the body thrown into the river.* 

On the following day (21st of December, 
1817), a pitched battle took place, in which 
the British were completely successful, 
though at the cost of nearly 800 in killed 
and wounded. The enemy lost 3,000 men, 
chiefly in the flight to Mundissoor. The 
mother of the child Mulhar Rao, though a 
woman of inferior rank, being now the ac- 
knowledged regent of the Mahratta state, 
made full submission to the English; and 
in return for the cession of all claims in 
RajastMian and south of the Sautpoora 
range, was confirmed in the actual posses- 
sion of the remaining territories of the prin- 
cipality, at the court of which a British 
resident was to be established. Many of 
the old leaders repudiated this engagement, 
and set off to join Bajee Rao — an attempt in 
which some succeeded, but others were 
intercepted, and cut off or dispersed.f The 
ministers, under the new order of things, 

did not deplore an event which disembar- 
rassed a bankrupt state of a mutinous sol- 
diery, and cancelled a number of old and 
troublesome claims.^^ 

The struggles of the Pindarries were 
nearly ended; Kureem Khan, and other 
chiefs, surrendered on the promise of pardon 
and a livelihood, and received small grants 
of land. Wasil Mohammed poisoned him- 
self, Cheetoo for some time contrived to 
elude pursuit, but was surprised in Dec., 
1817, with the main body of his followers, 
and dispersed by a detachment from the 
garrison at Hindia. The Bheels (afioriginal | 
peasantry) and the Grassias (native land- 
owners), remembering the outrages they 

• The career of Toolsae Bye resembles that of the 
heroine of a romance. She passed as the niece, but 
was generally supposed to be the daughter, of Ad- 
jeeba, an ambitious priest, who, though a professed 
mendicant, rose to rank and influence. He spared no 
pains in the education of Toolsae; and she, Malcolm 
not very gallantly remarks, was ** tutored in more 
than the common arts of her sex.’’ Jeswunt Rao 
became enamoured with the fair intrigante at first 
sight. She was married, but that mattered little. 
In a few days the lady was in the palace of Holcar, 
her husband in prison, from whence he was re- 
leased and sent home to the Deccan with some 
presents. Toolsae Bye had an artful waiting-maid, 
double her own age, who, after having attained high 


had long passively sustained, now spared not 
a Pindarry who fell into their hands ; but 
Cheetoo, with about 200 followers, still re- 
mained at large. % Though driven from place 
to place, the daring freebooter bore up against 
misfortune with a spirit worthy a better 
cause; till he suddenly disappeared — none, 
not even his son and few remaining follow- 
ers, knew how or where; for they had 
parted from him to hunt the forest for food. 
After some days, his horse was discovered 
grazing near the jungles of Aseerghur 
(where Appa Sahib had sought refuge), sad- 
dled and bridled : at a little distance lay a 
heap of torn and blood-stained garments, 
and a human head, the remains of a tiger^s 
feast. It was a fitting death for the last of 
the Pindarries— the last that is deserving 
the name; for these bold marauders, de- 
prived of their leaders, without a home or a 
rendezvous, never again became formidable. 
After the termination of the war with the 
peishwa, they gradually merged into the 
ordinary population, following the example 
of their leaders. Many of them settled in 
the Deccan and Malwa, as cultivators ; and 
some, employing their energies to a right 
use, became distinguished as active, im- 
proving farmers. The remaining Patan 
troops were conciliated or dispersed without 
further bloodshed. 

The flight of Appa Sahib caused much 
anxiety, which terminated with the fall of the 
fortress of Aseerghur (April, 1819), whence 
the ex-rajah escaped disguised as a fakeer, 
and soon sank into a state of insignificance, j 
from which he never emerged. An infant i 
grandson of Ragojee Bhonslay was chosen to 
bear that name and fill the vacant gadi, or I 
throne of Berar, with the title of rajah, i 
under the nominal regency of his grand- i 
mother, the British resident being vested 
with the actual control of affairs during the 
minority. The remaining operations of the 
war were chiefly directed to the expulsion 

station and amassed large sums by extortion (thereby 
exciting the envy of the minister on whom the fleet- 
ing affections of her mistress for the moment rested), 
was flung into prison, cruelly tortured, and driven to 
end her agonies by taking poison. — (Malcolm.) 

t An excellent account of the Mahratta and Pin- 
darry campaigns of 1817-’18-’19, has been given by an 
officer engaged therein— Lieutenant-colonel Blacker. 

t Conditions of surrender were discussed on behalf 
of Cheetoo, but his terms were extravagant: moreover, 
he feared treachery and transportation; and even 
when dreaming, used to talk vrith horror of the 
sea, the hateful Cala panif or black water. After his 
tragical end, a few fields were allotted for the sub- 
I sistence of his sou, a youth of weak intellect 
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of various Arab garrisons from Candeish, a 
province which, though professedly under 
the sway of the Poona government, had been 
gradually usurped by Arab colonists. Malli- 
gaum, the strongest fort in the Candeish 
valley, was gained after an obstinate siege 
in June, 1819, at a cost to the successful 
besiegers of 200 killed and wounded.* 

The E, I. Cy. evinced their sense of the 
conduct of the governor-general during the 
late “glorious and successful wars,^^ by 
granting him the sum of £60,000 from the 
territorial revenues of India, for the purchase 
of an estate in the United Kingdom. Few 
remaining events in the administration of 
Lord Hastings need here be mentioned. 
Its commencement was marked by the 
renewal of the company's charter for twenty 
years; by the opening of trade with India to 
the nation at large ; and by the formation of 
an ecclesiastical establishment for British 
India.t The occupation of Singapore, in 
1817, was effected through the efforts of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, to whose zeal and dis- 
cernment may be attributed the possession 
of the British portion of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Protracted negotiations were carried | 
on with Holland by Mr. Canning, then 
President of the Board of Control, which 
terminated in the Netherlands^ treaty of 
1824, by which the Dutch settlements on 
the continent of India, with Malacca, and 
the undisputed right to Singapore, were 
ceded to England in exchange for Sumatra, 
which was needlessly surrendered. 

The financial dealings with Oude have 
been noticed. The pecuniary loans of the 
nabob aided in enabling him to assume the 
I title of vizier without the sanction of the 
emperor; and, in 1819, the style of vizier 
was changed for that of king — an indis- 
creet admission on the part of the E. I. Cy. 
The chief blot upon the character of Lord 
Hastings’ administration, was caused by 
the countenance lent by him to the ne- 
i farioua transactions of certain persons who, 

• In the course of the Mahratta war, considerable 
service was rendered by Sir Thomas Munro, who, 
^ith a few hundred men, was deputed to take pos- 
session of the country ceded by the treaty of Poona, 
vhich was effected with some fighting, but chiefly 
by conciliation. Sir David Ochterlony likewise played 
a conspicuous part in the Pindarry war. His death, 
in 1825, occurred under painful circumstances. He 
was twice appointed resident at Delhi, and removed 
each time against his Inclination: on the last oc- 
casion, vexation of spirit increased the morbid melan- 
choly which hastened the close of his eventful career ; 
nnd his last words, as he turned to the wall, were — 

“ I die disgraced.’'— (Ka/s Life of Metcalfe, ii., 132.) 

3 I 


under pretence of mercantile dealings, 
obtained the sanction of government to the 
most shameless and usurious practices, car- 
ried on at the expense of the weak and in- 
competent Nizam. It was in fact a new 
version of the “Carnatic debt,” conducted in 
the name of Messrs. Palmer and Co., one of 
the confederates or partners being Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, who stood almost in 
the position of son-in-law to the governor- 
general, having married a niece whom his 
lordship had brought up from infancy, and 
for whom he avowedly cherished the feelings 
of a father. Strong domestic attachment 
and excessive vanity conspired to induce 
Lord Hastings to defend a course into 
which he had been misled by the artifice of 
covetous men ; and when his late secretary, 
Charles Metcalfe, on entering upon the 
duties of British resident at Hyderabad, set 
forth in very guarded and moderate lan- 
guage, the necessity of introducing a better 
order of things, the marquis manifested 
great annoyance, and subsequently addressed 
a most intemperate letter to the directory, 
in return for their very just animadversions 
on the nature of a firm which, without 
office or establishment, carried on “dealings 
to the extent of nearly £700,000, occurring 
under an imperceptible progress.’’^ Pay- 
ments for real or imaginary loans, at sixteen 
to eighteen per cent., were made by the 
Hyderabad government, by cash and by 
assignments of revenue; notwithstanding 
which, £600,000 were claimed by Messrs, 
William Palmer and Co., as the balance of 
accounts with the Nizam in 1820. 

During the course of his prolonged ad- 
ministration, tlie Marquis of Hastings, 
involved in numerous and intricate military 
operations, found little opportunity to study 
with success questions connected with the 
civil administration of the empire, and the 
complicated and anxious question of reve- 
nue. § His lordship resigned his office 
into the hands of the senior member of 

f The first Bishop of Calcutta (Middleton) came 
out in 1814, He died in 1822, and was succeeded 
by Reginald Heber, who was cut off by apoplexy in 
1826. . Bishop James died in 1828. Turner in 1830. 

X Auber, ii., 558 to 566. Thornton, iv., 583. 

§ Sir Thomas Munro was sent to Madras in 1814, 
at the head of a commission formed for the purpose 
of revising the judicial system. He exerted himself 
very efficiently in the decision of arrears of causes 
which had been suffered to accumulate to a shameful 
extent In 1821, he became governor of Madras, 
and carried out a settlement with a portion of the 
individual cultivators, called the ryotwar assessment, 
by which each small holder was not simply put in 
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council, Mr. Adam, and quitted India in 
January, 1823.* Though nearly seventy 
year^ of age, pecuniary embarrassments pre- 
vented him from spending his remaining 
days in his own country ; and he was ap- 
pointed governor of Malta, where he died, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, in 
1826.t 

For six months the supreme authority 
rested in the hands of Mr. John Adam, an 
honest and able man, but somewhat pre- 
judiced, Ho had uniformly dissented from 
the conduct adopted by the late governor- 
general with regard to the house of Palmer 
and Co, ; and he was ready and willing to 
carry out the orders of the court for 
making the large advance to the Nizam 
necessary to free him from the hands of his 
rapacious creditors, who were forbidden to 
have any further dealings with the court of 
Hyderabad. The circumstances of the case 
are involved in mystery; but it is certain 
that the failure of the concern created a 
great commotion in Calcutta, many persons 
being secretly interested in these transac- 
tions whose names were never made public. 
The proprietors of East India stock called 
for documents calculated to throw light on 
the whole affair; and, after much tedious 
discussion during the next twenty years, 
political influence procured a decision more 
favourable to the claims of the European 
money-lenders, against various native debtors 
in Oude, than was consistent with the honour 
of the British government. 

This provisional administration was marked 
by the deportation of Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal^ for a 
breach of the regulation forbidding editorial 
comments on public measures. The suc- 
cessful efforts of Mr, Adam for the reduc- 
tion of expenditure, especially of the interest 
of the Indian debt, were highly meritorious, 

the position of a mere yearly tenant, but was com- 
pelled to pay a fluctuating amount assessed annually 
at the pleasure of the collector for the time being, 
whose chief object was naturally the realisation of 
an immediate amount of revenue, without regard to 
the permanent welfare — indissolubljr united — of the 
governors and the governed. This system, much 
praised at the time, reduced the Madras ryots to a 
state of extreme depression. Munro died of cholera 
I near Gooty, in 1827.~(Ftd« Life, by Qleig.) 

I • The revenues of India rose from £17,228,000, 

I in 1813-’14, to £23,120,000 in 1822-'3; but a con- 
, siderable share of this increase is attributable to the 
I accession^ of territory made under the Wellesley ad- 
j ministration. The more than proportionate aug- 
mentation of militar)r expense is no less clearly as- 
cribnble to the unjustifiable measures of Lord Uorn- 
wallis and Sir G. Barlow, and especially to the 


' as were also his unavailing attempts for 
! the extension of native education. 

Amherst Administration: 1823 to 1827, 
— The place of Lord Hastings was at first 
destined to be filled by Mr. Canning ; but 
the changes in the cabinet, consequent upon 
the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
opened more congenial employment to the 
newly-appointed governor-general, and he 
remained at home in charge of the foreign 
office. Lord Amherst was selected for the 
control of Indian affairs, and arrived in 
Calcutta in August, 1823. The first object 
pressed on his attention was the open hos- 
tility in which a long series of disputes with 
the Burman empire abruptly terminated. 
The power of the Burmese was of com- 
paratively recent growth. The people of 
Ava, after being themselves subject to the 
neighbouring country of Pegu, revolted 
under a leader of their own nation, in 1753. 
Rangoon, the capital of Pegu, surrendered 
to the Ava chief, who assumed the title of 
Alompra,t and the style of a sovereign; and 
during the succeeding eight years, laid the 
basis of an extensive state, which was sub- 
sequently enlarged by acquisitions on the 
Tenasserim coast taken from Siam, and by 
the annexation of the previously indepen- 
dent states of Arracan, of Munnipoor, and 
of Assam. Proceedings connected with the 
conquest of Arracan, brought the Burmese 
in contact with the British government; 
for, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
many thousand persons of the tribe called 
Mughs, sought refuge from the insufferable 
persecution of their oppressors in the 
British province of Arracan. The numbers 
of the immigrants excited apprehension, 
and attempts were made to prevent any 
more of them from crossing the boundary 
line formed by the Naaf river. But this 
was impracticable by means consistent with 

suflerance long extended to the ferocious Pindar- 
ries and the encroaching Mahrattas. For five years 
(1817 to 1822), the average annual military expendi- 
ture was £9,770,000. In 1822-3, the expenses still 
reached £8,495,000. ITie Indian debt increased 
from £27,002,000, in 1813-'14, to £29,382,000 in 
1822-’3j showing an au^entation of £2,380,000. 
An able and comprehensive summary of the Hast- 
ings administration is given by J osiah Conder, whose 
history terminates at this point. 

t Lord Hastings married Flora Campbelb Countess 
of Loudon, who lived with him in India in the full 
blaze of vice-regal splendour. In 1827, the sum of 
£20,000 was granted to the young marquis. 

I Alompra (correctly, Alaong’Vhura), a term ap- 
plied by the Buddhists of Ava to an individual 
destined to become a Budd'ha, and attain the supreme 
felicity of absorption into the divine essence. 
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ordinary humanity. In 1798, not fewer 
than 10,000 Mughs rushed to the frontier 
in an almost frenzied state, and were fol- 
lowed by another body still more numerous, 
leaving the capital of Arracan nearly de- 
populated. They had fled through wilds 
and deserts without any preconcerted plan, 
leaving behind them abundant traces of 
their melancholy progress in the dead bodies 
of both old and young, and of mothers with 
infants at the breast. The leader of one 
party, when told to withdraw, replied that 
he and his companions would never return 
to Arracan : they were ready to die by the 
hands of the English, or, if forcibly driven 
off, would seek refuge in the jungles of the 
great mountains, the abodes of wild beasts. 
The wretched multitudes attempted no 
! violence, but sustained life as best they 
I could on ‘‘reptiles and leaves,*^ numbers 
I daily perishing, until the British govern- 
! raent, taking pity upon their misery, pro- 
I vided the means of sustenance, and materials 
j for the construction of huts to shelter them 
from the approaching rains. Extensive 
tracts of waste lands, in the province of 
Chittagong, were assigned to the refugees, 
whom, perhaps, it would have been advisa- 
I ble to have settled in a more central posi- 
i tion, since a colony of 40,0(X) persons, 
established under such circumstances, would, 
as they grew stronger, be very likely to 
provoke hostilities with the already incensed 
and barbarous sovereign of Ava. 

The surrender of the Mughs was repeat- 
edly demanded by this potentate, but the 
Marquis Wellesley returned a decided re- 
fusal; qualified, however, by an offer to 
give up any proved and notorious criminals, 
and by a promise to prohibit any renewed im- 
migration of Burmese subjects. Some com- 
munications took place of little importance ; 
and the discussion might have passed off 
without producing further hostility, but for 
the restless spirit of the Mughs, and their 
natural longing to regain possession of their 
ancient rights and former homes. A chief, 
named Khyen-bran (miscalled Kingberring), 
arose among them inspired with an insatiable 
desire of vengeance against the Burmese, 

* The names of the kings of Ave, like those of 
the Kamorins of Calicut, were kept secret until 
I their deaths. The style of the Ava court, was to 
! speak of “ the golden presence,” to address “ the 
I golden ear,” or lay petitions before the golden 
1 foot and on state occasions, the royal head was 
j literally oppressed with the weight of a golden pyra- 
I mid, and the body clothed m wrought gold. — 
(Trent’s TVee Years in Ava^ 210; Havelock’s .4 fa, 245.) 


which he manifested by annual irruptions into 
Arracan. The Calcutta government strove 
to cheek these aggressions, and Lord Hast- 
ings gave leave to the Burmese to pursue 
the depredators to their haunts in Chitta- 
gong; but this concession did not appease 
the King of Ava, who attempted to form a 
confederacy with Runjeet Sing and other 
Indian princes, for the expulsion of the Eng- 
lish from India, After the death of Khyen- 
bran, in 1815, the border warfare greatly 
diminished, and the British authorities, con- 
sidering the chief cause of contention re- 
moved, maintained a very conciliatory tone, 
which being interpreted by the nameless* 
majesty of Ava as significant of weakness, 
only rendered his representatives more inso- 
lent and overbearing. Still no actual rup- 
ture took place until September, 1823, when 
a thousand Burmese landed by night on the 
small island of Shahpoori, at the entrance 
of the Tek Naaf, or arm of the sea dividing 
Chittagong from Arracan. The islet was 
little more than a sandbank, affording pas- 
turage for a few cattle. The guard con- 
sisted only of thirteen men, three of whom 
were killed, four wounded, and the rest 
driven off the island. 

An explanation of this conduct was de- 
manded, and given in the form of a vaunt- 
ing declaration, that Shahpoori rightfully 
belonged to the “fortunate king of the 
white elephants, lord of the seas and earth,” 

‘ and that the non-admission of the claim of 
“ the golden foot” would be followed by 
the invasion of the British territories. The 
threat was carried into execution, and a 
Burmese force actually look post within five 
miles of the town of Sylhet, only 22G miles 
from Calcutta. The governor-general en- 
tered upon the war with unfeigned reluc- 
tance, and its commencement was mate- 
rially impeded by ignorance of the country, 
its routes, and passes. The advance from 
Bengal was at one time intended to have 
been made through Arracan, but this plan 
was set aside from regard to the health of 
the troops ; and the main part of the force 
designed for the campaign, comprising about 
11,000 men,t of whom one-half were Euro- 

t This included the combined strength of Madras 
and Bengal; but the excessive repugnance mani- 
fested by the native troops in the service of the 
latter presidenev to forsake their families and forfeit 
caste by embarking on board ship, rendered it im- 
possible to employ any considerable portion of them. 
It appears, moreover, that great neglect existed on 
the part of those entrusted with the charge of the 
commissariat, as in the case of the refusal to march 
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peans, assembled in May, 1824, at Port 
Cornwallis, in the Great Andamans. Major- 
general Sir Archibald Campbell took com- 
mand of the land, and Commodot’e Grant 
of the marine portion of the expedition, 
but the latter commander was speedily com- 
pelled, by ill-health, to give place to Captain 
Marryat. The forces safely reached Ran- 
goon, the chief port of Ava, which was eva- 
cuated after a very feeble attempt at resist- 
ance.* On the 10th of June, a successful 
attempt was made on the fortified camp and 
stockades at Kerne ndine, on the Irawaddy 
river. The outwork was taken by storm; 
the first man to gain the summit being 
Major (afterwards Sir Robert) Sale. These 
conquests were followed by a disastrous ex- 
pedition, which involved not only loss of 
life, but of character. A Burmese detach- 
ment had formed stockades, under cover of 
a fortified pagoda, at Kykloo, fourteen miles 
from Rangoon, and a body of Madras infan- 
try was dispatched to drive them off, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Smith. The Burmese 
suffered the English to approach within 
sixty yards of the pagoda, and then opened 
thcii’ reserved fire with deadly effect. The 
sepoys may well be excused for quailing 
before the foe when British officers fairly 
lost all self-control, and lay down to screen 
themselves from danger. Colonel Smith 
ordered a retreat, which soon became a 
flight, and many lives would doubtless have 
been sacrificed had not the approach of re- 
inforcements arrested the progress of both 
pursuers and pursued. A strong force was 
sent by Sir A. Campbell to drive the Bur- 
mese from Kykloo, but they had previously 
absconded. This affair, which occurred in 
October, 1824, was not calculated to cheer 
the army, or encourage them in a position 
daily becoming less endurable. No con- 
sideration of pity for the unfortunate people 

against the Burmece, made by the 47th regiment 
(^about 1,400 in number), at Barrackpoor, in 1825. 
The men entreated to be dismissed and suffered to 
return to their homes, but without effect. The regi- 
ment was paraded, and the refusal of the men to 
march or ground their arras (which they held un- 
loaded, though furnished with forty rounds of am- 
munition), was punished by a murderous discharge 
of artillery, which killed numbers of them. About 
200 were taken prisoners, of whom twelve were 
hanged, and the remainder condemned to labour in 
irons. The court of inquiry appointed to report on 
the whole affair, declared the conduct of the unhappy 
soldiers “ to have been an ebullition of despair at 
being compelled to march without* the means of 
doing so.” — (Thornton’s India, iv., 113.) How mili- 
tary men can reconcile their consciences to such 
proceedings as these, is perfectly incomprehensible. 


of Rangoon had prevented the complete de- 
vastation of the country by its sovereign, 
and the invaders were consequently dis-' 
appointed in their hopes of obtaining sup-1 
plies of fresh meat and vegetables, and 
compelled to feed on putrid meat and bad 
biscuit. The influence of dense jungle and 
pestilential swamp, aggravated by intense 
heat and deluges of rain, spread fever and 
dysentery through the camp: scurvy and 
hospital gangrene followed in their train; and 
by the end of the monsoon scarcely 3,000 
men were fit for active duty. The King of 
Ava relied on the proverbial unhealthiness of 
Rangoon to aid the efforts of his ill-disci- 
plined troops, and facilitate the performance 
of his command to drive the invaders into 
the sea, or bring them to the capital to suffer 
torture and ignominy. Notwithstanding 
this vaunting language, his majesty of the 
golden foot became extremely uneasy on 
witnessing the pertinacity of the English, 
and despite much affected rejoicing at their 
having fallen into a trap by taking up a 
position at Rangoon, he compared himself, 
in an unguarded moment, to a man who, 
having got a tiger by the tail, knew not 
whether to hold on or let go.f He is said i 
to have been encouraged in holding on,” j 
by an odd tradition (if any such did really ' 
exist) that the capital would remain invin- 
cible until a magical vessel should advance 
against it without oars or sails \X 

The Diana steamer, which accompanied 
the flotilla on the Irawaddy, though pos- 
sessed of no magic power, did great service I 
in eapturing and destroying the war-boats 
and fire-rafts sent out by the Burmese. 
The arrival of reinforcements and supplies 
from Bengal restored the number of troops 
at Rangoon to about their original amount, 
and infused new life into the survivors, 
and spirit to resist the repeated but ill- 

• Crawfurd's Embassy to Ava in 1827 : App., p. 65. 

t The Shwe-da-gon, a Buddhist temple of great 
size and remarkable sanctity, being deserted by its 
priestly guardians, was used by Sir A. Campbell 
as a military outwork. The building was of solid 
brickwork, elaborately decorated, and coated with | 
gilding, whence its name— the Golden Pagoda. The 
portion deemed peculiarly sacred, was a solid cone 300 
feet high, which was supposed to enshrine, or rather 
entomb, relics of the four last Budd’has — the staff of 
Krakuchunda, the water-pot of Gunaguna ; the bath- 
ing-robe of Kasyapa, and eight hairs from the head of 
Gautama, or Sakyasinha. — (Wilson’s Mill, ix., 50. 
Also Hough, Symos, Snodgrass, Trant, and Havelock.) 

X Auber gives the tradition upon the authority of 
Col. Hopkiuson, who commanded the Madras artil- 
lery in the Burmese war. — (ii., 679.) Trant also 
mentions it . — (Two Tears in Ava, 241.) 
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directed attempts of the various forces dis- 
patched against them from Ava. 

The provinces of Assam and Cachar were 
captured by troops sent from Hindoostan, 
with the aid of native auxiliaries. In Jan- 
uary, 1825, 11,000 men were assembled in 
Chittagong, and dispatched, under General 
Morrison, to Arracan, with instructions to 
reduce that province, and then join Sir 
Archibald Campbell on the Irawaddy. The 
first object of the mission was fulfilled; but 
ignorance of the Aeng Pass rendered the 
Youmadoung mountains an impracticable 
barrier, and prevented the performance of 
the latter order. By the close of the rainy 
season one-fourth of the men were dead, 
and more than half the survivors in hos- 
pital, from the unhealthincss of the climate. 
The remainder were therefore recalled, with | 
the exception of a few divisions left on coast j 
stations. Happily the war had been more 
successfully prosecuted in Ava. The whole of 
Tenasserim was conquered by detachments 
from Rangoon* before the close of 1824 j 
and in the following February, General 
Campbell prepared to advance, by land and 
water, against Prome, the second city of 
Ava. On the 25th of March, the troops 
came in sight of Donabew, a fortified place, 

I where the flower of the Burmese army lay 
encamped. Our flotilla was attacked with- 
out success. Bandoola, the ablest and most 
popular of the Burmese commanders, was 
killed by a shell ; upon which Donabew was 
abandoned by the enemy and immediately 
oceupied by order of General Campbell, 
who advanced against Prome, which was 
evacuated on his approach. The King of 
Ava had not yet lost hope : levies were 
raised in every part of the kingdom j and in 
November, a heterogeneous force marched 
under the command of the prime minister 
for the recovery of Prome. An engagement 
took place on the 1st of December, which 
terminated in the death of the Burmese 
leader and the dispersion of the entire force. 
The British general prepared to follow up 
his victory by marching on the capital, 
but his progress was delayed by overtures 
of peace, which proved to be mere pretexts 
to gain time. The same stratagem was 
repeated more than once ; and even at the 
last, when the evident futility of resist- 

• Among the expeditions sent against the Eng- 
lish at Rangoon, was one under the immediate 
superintendence of the king’s two brothers, and 
numerous astrologers. A band of warriors termed 
‘Tnvulnerables” by their countrymen, accompanied 


ance seemed to attest the sincerity of the 
defeated Burmese, the boast of a military 
adventurer, that he would be answerable for 
the discomfiture of the invaders if enabled 
to lead an army against them, induced the 
renewal of offensive operations by the King 
of Ava. Troops to the number of 16,000 
were assembled under the new leader, who 
was dignified by the name of Nuring 
Thuring, prince of Sunset (which our troops, 
being poor linguists, translated as prince of 
Darkness), and entrusted with the ‘charge of 
covering the capital against the approach of 
I the British army. The so-called “ retrievers 
of the king’s glory” encountered about 
1 1,300 men, under Colonel Campbell (two 
brigades being absent on duty), and were 
dispersed with greater loss than had been 
sustained by their predecessors on any pre- 
vious occasion. Their brave, though boast- 
ful leader, ventured to prostrate himself 
before the golden throne, and solicit a more 
powerful force, but was immediately put to 
death by the enraged and humiliated sove- 
reign. No time could be spared now for 
procrastinating schemes if Ava were to be 
saved from the grasp of the English army, 
which marched on to Yandaboo, only forty- 
five miles distant. Two American mission- 
aries (Messrs. Price and Judson), ^Hhe only 
negotiators in whom the king had any con- 
fidence,” were dispatched to the British 
camp to conclude peace. General Camp- 
bell made no increase on the terms already 
stipulated for, and a treaty was finally con- 
cluded in February, 1826, by which the 
King of Ava ceded Arracan and Tenasserim 
to the English ; agreed to pay them a crore 
of rupees (about a million sterling), to re- 
ceive a resident at his court, and to grant 
to their ships the privileges enjoyed by 
his own. He likewise renounced all claim 
upon Asam, Jyntia, Cachar, and Munnipoor, 
which were to be placed under princes 
named by the British government. 

The peacock signet” was affixed to the 
treaty, the provisions of which were ful- 
filled, including the money stipulation, after 
some delay and discussion ; and thus ended 
the first Burmese war. The dangers, 
disasters, and heavy cost of life and treasure 
involved therein, afforded strong arguments 
to both parties in favour of a durable peace. 

the princes, and were remarkable for the elaborate 
tattooing of their bodies, which were covered with 
figures of animals, and literally inlaid with precious 
stones. Despite their name, and real though ill- 
directed valour, they fled before European musketry. 
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The main body of the invading force re- 
turned as they came, by the line of the 
Irawaddy; but a body of native infantry 
succeeded in finding a practicable route to 
the Aeng Pass, and thus clearly proved that 
nothing but ignorance of the geography of 
the country had, humanly speaking, been 
the sole means of preventing “ a portion of 
General Morrison^s army from wintering in 
Ava, instead of perishing in the mountains 
of Arracan.^^* 

Before the termination of the Burmese 
war, proceedings had occurred in another 
quarter which involved a fresh appeal to 
arms. The successors of Runjeet Sing of 
Bhurtpoor, had faithfully observed the treaty 
of 1805. The latter of these rajahs, Baldeo 
Sing, had taken pains to ensure the pro- 
tection of the supreme government for his 
son, Bulwunt Sing, a child of five years 
old, by entreating the political agent at 
Delhi, Sir David Ochterlony, to invest the 
boy with a khelat, or honorary dress, which 
was the form prescribed by Lord Wellesley 
as the official recognition necessary to legal 
succession on the part of all subsidiary and 
protected princes. The request of the rajah 
was granted early in 1824, in consideration 
of his infirm health \ and his death a year 
after, not without suspicion of poison, was 
followed by a train of events which proved 
the justice of the precautions adopted on 
behalf of the heir. For about a month the 
reins of government rested quietly in the 
hands of the guardian and maternal uncle 
of the young rajah ; but at the expiration 
of that time, the citadel was seized, the 
uncle murdered, and the boy made pri- 
soner by Dooijun Sal (a nephew of the late 
Baldeo Sing), who assumed the direction of 
affairs. This daring usurpation involved a 
defiance to the British government, which 
Sir David Ochterlony felt keenly ; he also 
knew on how slender a thread hung the life 
of the boy, for whose protection the honour 
of England had been solemnly pledged. 
An immediate demand for the surrender 
of Bulwunt Sing was refused ; but the 

ra titude and determination with which 
been made, probably prevented an- 
other name from being added to the long list 
of Indian princes born too near a throne to 
escape death by a poisoned opiate, or the 
dexterous hand of an athlete. Sir David 

• Trant’a JWo Yean xn Ava, 447. » Frof. 'Wilson’s 
Documenti lUxuirative of Burmese War, 
t WUson’s Mill’s /ndta, ix,, 101. 

X ^ee Note to p. 421 


was anxious to waste no time in inconclu- 
sive negotiation: he wished to march at 
once against Bhurtpoor, before the enemy 
should have ^portunity to take measures 
of defence. With this intent, the veteran 
general, then in his sixty-eighth year (fifty 
preceding ones having been spent in India), 
set on foot the necessary preparations, which 
were arrested by counter-orders from the 
supreme government. The heavy pecuni- 
i ary cost, and numerous disasters attendant 
I on the early stages of the Burmese war, 
combined with mortifying recollections of 
the issue of the former siege of Bhurtpoor, 
rendered Lord Amherst reluctant to enter 
on an undertaking which, if unsuccessful, 
might, it was feared, add to existing embar- 
rassments — that of " hostilities with every 
state from the Punjab to Ava.’^t The suc- 
cessful defence of this Indian fortress against 
Lake, was still the favourite vaunt of every 
secret and open foe to English supremacy : 
the repetition of such an event was to be 
avoided at any cost. The annulment of 
the recent measures may be vindicated as a 
necessary act ; but there can be no excuse 
for the harsh and peremptory manner in 
which it was enforced, to the bitter mortifi- 
cation of Ochterlony, who after being before 
deprived of the position of Delhi resident 
by Sir George Barlow, was now compelled 
to tender his resignation, which he sur- 
vived only a few months. J 
Doorjun Sal attributed the conduct of 
the British government to fear, and was 
consequently emboldened to drop the sub- 
missive tone which he had adopted while 
military preparations were in progress, and 
assert his claims, not as regent, but as rajah. 
The new Delhi resident, Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, advocated the same policy as that 
which had cost his predecessor so dearly; 
and his representations, in conjunction with 
the warlike proceedings of Doorjun Sal, 
induced the supreme government to resolve 
on espousing the cause of Bulwunt Sing. 
An attempt at negotiation having failed, an 
army, comprising about 21,000 men and 
above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, 
marched against Bhurtpoor in December, 
1825, under the direction of Lord Comber- 
mere. The garrison was believed to comprise 
20,000 men, chiefly Rajpoots and 
with some Afghans ; but the best defence of 
the fortress consisted in its thick high walls 
of indurated clay, rising from the edge of a 
broad and deep ffitch, flanked by thirty-five 
tower-bastions, and strengthened by the 
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outworks of nine gateways. Of these forti- 
fications several had been added since 1805 : 
one in particular, termed the Bastion of Vic- 
tory, was Tauntingly declared to have been 
built with the blood and bones of English- 
men there laid low. On the previous occa- 
sion the besieged had, nevertheless, enjoyed 
advantages far superior to those on which 
they now relied. An immense number of 
troops, stated, doubtless with exaggeration, 
at 80,000,* were then assembled within the 
walls, whence they could issue at pleasure 
to draw supplies from the adjacent country; 
for the limited number of Lord Lake’s force 
confined his operations to a single point. 
Moreover, the English at that time trusted 
too exclusively to hard fighting, and neg- 
lected the resources of engineering skill, 
especially the construction of mines — a mea- 
sure now adopted by Lord Combermere, at 
the suggestion of Major Gallo way f and 
Lieutenant Forbes of the engineers, who 
was on duty at the siege. The communica- 
tion between the moat of the fortress and 
the extensive piece of water by which it was 
supplied, was cut off, the ditch nearly emp- 
tied, and mines were carried across and 
above it ; while the operation of powerful | 
i batteries covered the approaches and kept 
down the fire of the enemy. By the 
middle of January the walls had been 
effectively breached, and the army impa-l 
tiently waited the order to storm. It was 
given on the 18th, the appointed signal 
being the springing of a mine containing 
10,000 lbs. of powder. The foremost of the 
storming party, in their anxiety to advance 
immediately after the explosion, crowded 
too near the opening, and the quakings of 
the earth, and the dull tremulous sound 
beneath their feet, came too late to save 
several of them from sharing the fate of 
numbers of the enemy assembled to defend 
the breach, who perished in the convulsion 
which darkened the air with dense clouds 
of dust and smoke, and hurled disjointed 
masses of the hardened ramparts in all 
directions. The fate of their comrades gave 
a momentary check to the ardour of the 
assailants; but the order to advance was 
issued and obeyed — the troops scaled the 
i ramparts, and after overcoming a resolute 
I resistance at different points, gained pos- 
session of the town and outworks, at the 
cost of about 600 killed and wounded. The 

* Creighton’s Siege ef Bhurtpoor in 1826-’6, p. 162. 

t Better known as Major-eeneral Gallow^, the 
author of a valuable work on the mod forts of India. 


loss of the enemy was estimated at 14,000, 
of whom 8,000 were slain in the assault ; 
many being cut off by the British cavalry 
while attempting to escape through the 
gates on the western face of the fortress. 
The citadel surrendered in the afternoon. 
At the commencement of the assault, 
Doorjun Sal had quitted the fortress with 
his wife and two sons, escorted by forty 
horsemen, and sought refuge in an adjoin- 
ing wood, where he remained for several 
I hours, and then endeavoured to escape un- 
perceived. The attempt failed; the fugi- 
tives were overtaken by a troop of native 
cavalry, and secured without opposition. 
Doorjun Sal was sent as a prisoner of state 
to Allahabad, and the young rajah rein- 
stated on the throne of his ancestors; but 
though the nominal regen^ was made over 
to the principal widow of Baldeo Sing, and 
the partial management of affairs entrusted 
to his leading ministers, the paramount 
authority was vested in a British resident 
permanently appointed to Bhurtpoor. The 
army appropriated booty to the amount of 
about £22,000. Before the fall of Bhurt- 
poor, the conduct of the Ava war, though 
not entirely approved, procured an earldom 
for Lord Amherst. Lord Combermere was 
created a viscount. The diplomatic arrange- 
ments made during this administration were 
of some importance. In 1824, Malacca, 
Singapore, and the Dutch possessions on 
the continent of India, were ceded by the 
King of the Netherlands in exchange for 
the British settlement of Bencoolen, in Su- 
matra. Dowlut Rao Sindia died in March, 
1827, leaving no son. His favourite, but 
not principal wife, Baiza Bye, was, in ac- 
cordance with his wish, suffered to adopt a 
child and assume the regency — a procedure 
for which the consent of the company was so- 
licited and obtained, provision for the con- 
tinued maintenance of a British contingent 
being made by the advance of a loan or 
deposit of eighty lacs of rupees, the interest 
of which, at five per cent., was to be em- 
plcgred in the support of the troops. 

Lord Amherst visited the titular king 
of Delhi early in 1827, and then repaired 
to Simla on the lower range of the Hima- 
laya, which from that time became the 
favourite retreat of the govemors-general 
of India, from its beauty and salubrity. 
While there, hostilities broke out between 
Russia and Persia, and the latter and 
of course much weaker power demanded the 
aid of the Calcatta government, in accords 
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ance with the treaty concluded at Tehran 
in 1814, The point at issue regarded the 
boundary line between the two countries. 
The cabinet of St. Petersburg positively re- 
fused to accept the arbitration of British 
officers ; and the result was, that a struggle 
ensued, in which the British took no part ; 
and the Persians, being worsted, were com- 
pelled to make peace with Russia by the 
surrender of the contested territory, in Feb- 
ruary, 1828. 

In the same month Lord Amherst re- 
signed his position, and returned to Eng- 
land. The restoration of tranquillity had 
enabled him to pay some attention to civil 
matters ; and the diflfusion of education had 
been promoted by the formation of col- 
legiate institutions at Agra and at Delhi, as 
also by the establishment of schools in 
various provincial towns. The pressure of 
financial difficulties impeded the full execu- 
tion of these as well as of other measures 
required to lighten the burdens and stimu- 
late the commerce of the people of India. 
The war with Ava had necessitated heavy 
disbursements. In two years (1824 and ^25), 
the sum of nineteen million sterling had 
been raised ; and at the close of the Am- 
herst administration, 'Hhc financial prospects 
of the country were of a most alarming com- 
plexion.^^* Nearly eighteen months elapsed 
before the arrival of a new governor-general, 
and during that time the supreme authority 
rested in the able hands of the senior mem- 
ber of council, Butterworth Bayley, who 
busily employed himself in laying the foun- 
dation of various internal reforms, which 
were carried out during the ensuing — 

Bentinck Administration, 1828 to 1835. 
— After his recall from the government of 
Madras, in 1807, Lord William Bentinck 
had remonstrated forcibly against the injus- 
tice of making him the victim of measures 
adopted without his cognizance; and his 
arguments being seconded by influential 
family connexions (with Mr. Canning and 
the Portland family), he eventually obtained 
the appointment of governor-general, and 
in July, 1828, arrived in Calcutta. At that 
time unaccustomed tranquillity prevailed 
throughout India, and the character of 
Lord William Bentinck was considered the 
best guarantee against its disturbance by 
any aggressive or domineering spirit on the 

• Wilson’s continuation of Mill, ix^ 234. 

t The altered tone of Calcutta society may be 
conjectured, from the fact of Jacquemont’s going on 
.Sunday to the house of the chief justice, Sir Charles 


part of the English. A vivacious French 
traveller (Jacquemout) declared that the 
actual possessor of the sceptre of the Great 
Mogul thought and acted like a Pennsyl- 
vanian quaker : yet some of the acts of this 
administration would certainly not have 
been sanctioned by the great American 
coloniser. The influence of Lady Bentinck 
was unquestionably of the best description ; 
and the improved tone of thought and feel- 
ing which pervaded the society of gov- 
ernment-house, diffused itself throughout 
Calcutta and the British presidencies,! All 
the support derivable from a manly and 
conscientious spirit, was needed by one who 
came out burdened with the execution of 
immediate and sweeping retrenchments. 
No opposition was made to the extensive 
reduction of the army; but the old question 
of hatta (extra pay) which had called forth the 
energies of Clive, became afresh the source 
of bitter discontent. The total diminution, 
on the present occasion, did not exceed 
c€20,000 per annum ; but it fell heavily on 
individuals; and although the governor- 
general could not avoid enforcing the ac- 
complishment of stringent orders, he was 
thereby rendered permanently unpopular 
with the military branch of the service. The 
press commented freely on the half-batta 
regulations, and the discontented officers 
were wisely suffered to vent and dissipate their 
wrath in angry letters. The same forbear- 
ance was not manifested when the excessive 
flagellation, which at this period disgraced 
the discipline of the army, became the theme 
of censure ; for Lord W. Bentinck, “ though 
a liberal to the very core,'' held, as had 
been proved at Vellore, very stern notions 
on military affairs ; and in this, as also in 
some other cases, showed himself decidedly 
inclined to put a gag into the mouth of the 
press."! 

In 1829, a regulation was enacted, by 
which the practice of suttee — that is, of 
burning or burying alive Hindoo widows 
— was declared illegal, and the principal 
persons engaged in aiding or abetting it, 
became liable to trial for culpable homicide, 
and were punishable with imprisoniqent 
and fine. This enactment was far from ex- 
citing the expected degree of opposition. 
The same unlooked-for facility attended 
another measure (denounced still more de- 

Grey, to hear some music, play chess, and seek a 
refuge from the general devotion of the English.— 
(Letters from India, i., 101.) 

I Kaye’s Life of Metcalf u.| 253. 
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cisively) in prospect, as a perilous innovation, 
not on the rights of woraen^^ only, but on 
those of the entire Hindoo community ; 
namely, the abrogation of the intolerant 
laws which decreed the forfeiture of all 
civil rights as the penalty of conyersion to 
Christianity. The convert not only became 
an outcast, but an outlaw; incapable of 
inheriting personal or family property. 
The wonder was that a Christian govern- 
ment had not sooner put a stop to such 
bigotry. Now, the necessary steps were taken 
with much caution, and the alterations were 
so mixed up with other ordinances, as to 
create little commotion or excitement even 
when first published. ! 

In 1831, active measures were adopted 
for the extirpation of the numerous and 
formidable gangs of depredators, known by 
the name of Thugs or Phansi-gars; the 
former terra (signifying a cheat) being the 
more common, the latter (denoting the 
bearer of a noose or phansi, wherewith to 
commit murder by strangulation) the less 
general, but equally appropriate designa- 
tion. The lasso was not, however, neces- 
sary to these miscreants, whose horrible 
dexterity enabled them, with a strip of 
cloth, or an unfolded turban, to destroy the 
unwary traveller speedily and surely; — 
the dead body was then buried in the 
ground, and every trace of the crime care- 
fully obliterated. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of husbands and fathers perished none 
knew how, save the members of this horri- 
ble confederacy, who, whether of Hindoo or 
Mohammedan origin, were usually thieves 
and murderers by hereditary descent. Of 
the doctrines of the Koran they were wholly 
ignorant, and of Brahminisra they knew 
nothing but its worst superstitions; which 
are those connected with the sanguinary 
worship of the goddess Doorga or Cali, the 
wife of Siva, whom they regarded as their 
peculiar patroness, and looked to for 
guidance and counsel, which they believed to 
be communicated through the medium of the 
flight and utterance of birds, beasts, and 
reptiles. Fearful oaths of secrecy were inter- 
changed; and the difficulty of detection was 
enhanced by the consummate art which 
enabled the stealthy assassin to maintain 
the bearing of an industrious peasant Or 
busy trader. Remorse seems to have been 
well-nigh banished from this community by 
the blinding influence of the strange pre- 
destinarian delusion that they were born to 
rob and kill their fellow-men — destined for 
3 K 


this end by Providence by a law similar to 
that which impels the savage beast of the 
forest to slay and devour human beings. 

any man killed from man’s killing?” 
was their favourite argument. ''Are we 
not instruments in the hand of God?” 
The mysterious workings of that almighty 
and ever-present power, which controls the 
actions, but leaves the will free, was un- 
tbought of by these unhappy men, whose 
excesses rendered them a by-word of fear 
and loathing throughout India. Lord 
Hastings made some efforts for their sup- 
pression by military detachments, but with 
little effect. Summary and organised mea- 
sures of police were adopted by Lord Ben- 
tinck, and ably carried out by Mr. Smith, 
Major Sleeraau, and other functionaries. 
In the course of six years (1830 to 1835) 
2,000 Thugs were arrested and tried at 
Indore, Hyderabad, Saugor, and Jubbul- 
poor, of whom about 1,500 were convicted 
and sentenced to death, transportation, or 
imprisonment. The strange esprit de corps 
which for a time sustained them, at length 
gave way; many purchased pardon at the 
expense of full and free confession : formi- 
dable gangs were thus red\iccd to a few scat- 
tered and intimidated individuals ; and the 
Thugs became a bugbear of past times. 

The most exceptionable feature in the 
Bcntinck administration was the deposition 
of the rajah of Coorg, Veer Rajundra Wudi- 
yar, and the conversion of his mountainous 
principality into a province of the Madras 
presidency. The immediate occasion ap- 
pears to have been a domestic quarrel with 
his sister and her husband, which led them 
to seek the protection of the British resident 
at Mysoor. The rajah was described as 
fierce, cruel, and disposed to enter on in- 
trigues against the supreme government 
with the rajah of Mysoor. These vague 
charges, together with some angry letters, 
demanding the surrender of his fugitive 
relations, and the imprisonment of a servant 
of the company, were considered to justify 
the dispatch of a powerful force for the sub- 
jugation of Coorg, The British advanced 
in four divisions, and entered the princi- 
pality from as many quarters. The alleged 
unpopularity of the rajah was contradicted 
by the determination of his defenders, 
despite a proclamation offering protection 
to person and property as the price of 
neutrality; but the efforts of the brave 
mountaineers were rendered unavailing, 
less by the overwhelming superiority of 
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numbers and discipline on the part of the 
invaders^ than by the avowed disinclination 
of Veer Rajundra to organised opposition 
against the powerful protectors of his an- 
cestors. Merkara, the capital of Coorg, 
was captured in April, 1834, and the rajah, 
with his family, surrendered uncondition- 
ally. A committee of inquiry was instituted 
into the charges adduced against him, and 
the Search made after the seizure of Mer- 
kara, brought to light the bodies of 
seventeen persons, including three relatives 
of the rajah, who had been put to death by 
decapitation or strangling, and thrown into 
a pit in the jungle. This was a melancholy 
revelation ; but* such severities are unhap- 
pily quite consistent with the ordinary 
proceedings of despotic governments ; and it 
may well be doubted whether, even if 
proved beforehand, they could warrant the 
interference of a foreign state for the depo- 
sition of the prince by whom they were 
committed, in opposition to the will of the 
people he governed. Certainly the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over the Coorgs could be 
excused only by the most rigid adherence 
to the promise given, “that their civil lights 
and religious usages should be respected, and 
that the greatest desire should invariably be 
shown to augment their security, comfort, 
and happiness, IIow far these objects have 
been effected, adds Professor Wilson, “ may 
admit of question; but the province has 
remained at peace, and the Coorgs have 
shown no disposition to reassert their inde- 
pendence.”* 

The rajah became a pensioner on the 
E. I. Cy. Some few years ago he came to 
England, bringing with him a daughter, a 
lady-like and intelligent child, to be edu^ 
cated as a Christian. Queen Victoria, by a 
graceful act of spontaneous kindness calcu- 
lated to endear her to the vast Indian popu- 
lation beneath her sway, officiated in person i 
as godmother to the young stranger, who, i 
it is to be hoped, will live to merit andi 
enjoy a continuance of the royal favour. | 
The rajah himself has no trace, either in' 
countenance or bearing, of the insane 
cruelty ascribed to him; and the satisfac- 
tory arrangement of the pecuniary questionf 

Cbntinuatbn of Mill’s IndiH, ix., 350. 

t Relating to the proprietary right to a large 
sum of money invested by the prince and his family 
in the Anglo-Indian funds, the interest of which had 
been regularly paid to the rajah, *Veer Rajundra, 
up to the time oi‘ his deposition, which the E. I. Cy. 
now appear disposed to regard as confiscated. 

I The efforts of Lord W. Bentinok were especially 


now at issue between him and the E. I. Cy. 
is desirable, as the best means of strength- 
ening the confidence of Indian princes in 
the good faith of the nation in general. 

Whatever view may be taken of the con- 
duct of I^rd W. Bentinck in this case, and 
of certain complex arrangements, of com- 
paratively small interest, with Oude, My** 
soor, Nagpoor, Jeypoor, and other Indian 
states, there can be no doubt that the gen- 
eral result of his administration was highly 
beneficial to the cause of religious civilisa- 
tion. J Public institutions, whether for edu* 
cational or charitable purposes, Were warmly 
encouraged ; and the almost exclusive 
agency of European funetionaries, which 
had been the radical defect of the Corn- 
wallis system, was to some extent remedied 
by the employment of natives in offices of 
trust and emolument,— not, indeed, to the 
extent which they have a right to expect 
eventually, but as much perhaps as the cir* 
cumstances of the time warranted. The 
opening of the ** overland route” by way of 
the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Mediterranean, 
and the consequent reduction of the length 
of transit from four or five months to forty 
or fifty days (an immense boon to the 
Anglo-Indian community), was effected 
I mainly through the instrumentality of the 
late Lieutenant Waghorn, R.N. 

The navigation of the Ganges by steam- 
vessels was attempted, end proved entirely 
successful. § Measures were adopted to pro- 
cure the unobstructed navigation of the 
Indus, with a view to the extension of 
British trade with the co\mtries to the west- 
ward as far as the Caspian Sea, and also in 
the hope of establishing a commanding in- 
fluence on the Indus, in order to counter- 
act the consequences which might be an- 
ticipated from the complete prostration of 
Persia, and its subservience to the designs 
of Russia against British India. The orders 
of the cabinet of St. James were positive, 
and Lord W. Bentinck must therefore be 
acquitted of blame for the complex relations 
formed with the Mohammedan states of 
Bahawulpoor, Sinde, and Afghanistan, and 
especially with the wily and ambitious Seik, 
Runjeet Sing, to whom a present of several 

directed to the diffusion of the English language 
among the natives— a measure difficult indeed, but 
highly desirable in the sight of all their well-wishers. 

§ The first voyage between Bombay and Sues, 
made by the J{u(/h Lindsay in 1830, occupied thirty 
days; the second, in the same year, only twenty- 
two. The passage between England and India now 
I requirca fewer week* than it formerly did months. 
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English horses, of unusual size and stature 
.rere presented by Lieutenant Burnes, in 
the name of William IV., in October, im 
The renewal of the charter of the BJ. Cy‘ 
for the terra of twenty years (1833 to 1853^ 
was attended with a complete change in the 
constitution of that powerful body, which 
after commencing in a purely commercial 
spirit, now consented to place in abevance 
Its exclusive privileges of trade with China 
as well as with India, but retained its politic 
rights; and, in conjunction with the 
Board of Control, continued to direct the 
affairs of Hindoostan. The fixed dividend 
guaranteed to the shareholders, and charged 
upon the revenues of India, the means of 
redeeming the company's stock, with other 
arrangements then made, are set forth in the 
opening page of this history. Lord William 
Bentinck resigned his position on account 
of ill-health, and quitted India early in 
1835. The brief provisional sway of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was distinguished by a 
measure which procured him much exagge- 
lated applause and equally indiscriminate 
censure. This act was the removal of the 
restrictions on the public press of India, 
which, though rarely enforced, were still in 
existence. It is worthy of remark, that the 
liability to government interference was 
confined to Europeans; for native editors 
could publish anything short of a direct 
libel : and after the banishment of Mr. Silk 
Buckingham by Mr, Adam, his paper was 
continued by a successor of mixed race, an 
Anglo-Indian, whom the law did not affect. 
The views of Sir Charles Metcalfe, with 
regard to the precarious nature of our In- 
dian empire, were of a decidedly exag- 
prated and alarmist character. In 18i^5, 
he had declared the real dangers of a 
free press in India to be, ‘'its enabling the 
natives to throw off our yoke;'' and a 
minute recorded by him in October, 1830, 

I expressed, with some sharpness, the incon- 
I venience attendant on the proceedings of 
government finding thejr way into the 
newspapers. Pespite some apparent incon-r 
sisteney, the strenuous advocacy of the 
freedom of the press, at all haaards, would 
have been a proceeding worthy his frank 
, ^nd manly character ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to justify his conduct in enacting a 
I measure, however laudable in itself, in op- 
position to the will, and, as it was generally 
•npposed, to the interests of his employers, 
^he change could scarcely have been Jong 
I clayed ; for UQW that Englisbmen were to 


I be suffered to settle at pleasure in India, it 
was not likely they would tamely submit to 
have summary deportation held over them 
as the penalty of offending against the pre- 
rogative of a despotic governor, in a time of 
external and internal tranquillity. 

Administkation: 1835 to 
Ihe person first nominated as the 
successor of Lord William Bentinck was 
Lord Heytesbury ; hut the brief interval of 
^wer enjoyed by the Tory ministry having 
expired before, his lordship could quit Eng, 
and, the appointment was cancelled, the 
large sum granted as usual for outfitting 
expenses being forfeited by the E. I. Cy. 

The restored Whig cabinet, under Lord 
Melbourne, bestowed the Indian vice, 
royalty on Lord Auckland, a nobleman of 
amiable character and business habits, who 
It was generally supposed, might be safely 
entrusted with the charge of the supremo 
government, which had certainly never been 
assumed by any preceding functionary 
under more favourable circumstances. Per^ 
feet tranquillity, a diminishing debt, and 
increasing commerce, seemed to promise an 
easy and honourable administration; un- 
happily, it proved the very reverse. The 
first event of importance was one which, 
though vindicated by an author whose im- 
partiality reflects equal credit on himself 
and the E. I. Cy.,* nevertheless appears to 
the writer of the present work an act of 
cruel injustice, the blanoo of which rests 
chiefly on the Bombay authorities; for 
the new governor - general gave but a 
tardy and reluctant assent to their deci- 
sion. The measure in question was the 
deposition of the rajah of Sattara, the legi- 
timate successor of Sevajee, who had been 
pla<^d on the musnud in 1819. The policy 
or impolicy of his reinstatement need not 
be discussed. Pertab Sein, then twenty-seven 
years of age, showed unbounded delight at 
his restoration to what he undiaguisedly 
viewed as real power, and diligently set 
about improving his little sovereignty. Suow 
cessive residents at his court—Grant Duff, 
generals Briggs and Robertson, apd Colonel 
Lodwick— bore witness to the general exoeL 
lenee of his administration from 1819 to 
ISST'-'S, the last gentleman with some 
qualification, the specified drawback being 
the new feature of weakness of mind mani- 
fested by an excessive addiction to Brah- 
miuical superstitions, and the employment 

• Mr. Edward Thornton, head of the statiadcal 
department at the India Houae. 
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of women in the management of elephants, 
as guards, and in other unusual offices. 
1'hese complaints were the first indication 
of an altered tone on the part of the local 
authorities, and were probably the earliest 
results of a conspiracy formed against the 
rajah in his own palace. The favourable 
nature of the testimony regarding his 
conduct previously sent to England, had 
drawn from the Court of Directors repeated 
expressions of warm and generous praise. 
In 1829 he was declared to be “ remarkable 
among the princes of India for mildness, 
frugality, and attention to business;” in 
1831, '' his disposition and capacity for gov- 
ernment” are again noticed; and in De- 
cember, 1835, a letter was addressed to 
him, lauding the exemplary fulfilment” 
of his duties as ''well calculated to pro- 
mote the prosperity of his dominions and 
the happiness of his people,” and acknow- 
ledging "the liberality displayed in exe- 
cuting various public works of great utility, 
which has so justly raised your reputation 
in the eyes of the princes and people of 
India, and gives you an additional claim to 
our approbation, respect, and applause,” 
This testimony was accompanied by a hand- 
some sword, the most marked tribute of 
respect which could be offered to a Mah- 
ratta. The letter and sword were arbitra- 
rily detained by the Bombay government, 
and never presented to the rajah, whose 
feelings about this time became irritated by 
a controversy with them regarding certain 
jaghires to which he laid claim. A con- 
spiracy was, it is believed, concocted against 
him by a vindictive, ungrateful, and profli- 
gate brother, and the rajah was accused of 
endeavouring to procure the overthrow of 
British power by three extraordinary mea- 
sures: — first, by striving to corrupt the 
entire Anglo-Indian army through two 
native officers of a regiment stationed at 
Sattara; second, by inducing the Portu- 
guese at Goa to land 30,000 European 
troops in India, who were to be marched 
overland for the purpose ; ' third, by cor- 
responding with the fugitive ex-rajah of 
Nagpoor, who had neither character, in- 
fluence, nor ability, — not a shilling, nor an 
acre of territory, — and was himself dependent 

• Since the deposition of tne Sattara rajah, on the 
evidence of forged documents and , perjured wit- 
nesses, a similar case has come to light. Ali Morad, 
one of the Ameers of Sinde, having been convicted 
j of forgery, had a large portion of his territories con- 
I fiscated by the British government. The accuser, 


on charity. The seals of the rajah were 
forged, pretended correspondence produced, 
and other artful schemes successfully carried 
through. There was at this time a vague 
feeling of alarm throughout India relative 
to a general rising against British supre- 
macy : the press at home and abroad gave 
countenance to the idea; and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe declared he should not be surprised 
" to wake some fine morning and find the 
I whole thing blown up.” Sir Robert Grant, 
then governor of Bombay, and some officials 
around him, fell into the trap, and despatches 
of several hundred paragraphs were written 
regarding the alleged application of the rajah 
for the aid of 30,000 Portuguese soldiers, 
when, at that time, thirty would have been 
an impossibility ; and great alarm was pro- 
fessed lest 200,000 British soldiers — Mussul- 
men as well as Hindoos, who had ever 
proved themselves true to their salt— should 
be seduced from their allegiance by this 
petty prince, who was no warrior, but an 
excellent farmer and landlord. The supreme 
government of India at first treated the 
afiair with the contempt it merited: but 
j reiterated calumnies began to take effect; 
j and the alarm once given, the most 
absurd stories, many of which carried^with 
them the proof of their falsehood,* were 
believed by men who were afterwards 
ashamed to confess their credulity. Sir R. 
Grant died, and Sir James Carnac, then 
chairman of the Court of Directors, suc- 
ceeded him. He went to Sattara in 1839, 
and required the rajah to acknowledge his 
guilt, sign a new treaty, and all would be 
forgiven. Pertab Sein refused to declare 
himself a traitor to the British government ; 
asked for a copy of the charges against him, 
and demanded a fair hearing and a public 
trial. Sir J. Carnac was a kind and mode- 
rate man ; but the strong prejudices — not 
use a harsher term — of his associates warped 
his judgment, and led him to view the con- 
duct of the rajah as the continued contu- 
macy of a rebel, instead of the offended 
feelings of an innocent man. A body of 
troops marched at midnight into the palace, 
led by the successful plotter, Appa Sahib: 
the rajah was made prisoner in his bed, 
all his property seized; and ere morning 

Sheik Ali Hussein, had been prime minister of the 
chief, and vras dismissed for malpractices: at his 
death (8th May, 1853), he confessed that all he had 
sworn against Ali Morad was untrue, and that he 
had given false evidence for purposes of revenge. — 
(Bombay OatetU^ 10th May, 1863.) 
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dawned, the victim of a foul conspiracy was 
ignominiously hurried away as a prisoner to 
Benares, where he died. *The brother who 
had caused his ruin was placed on the 
throne. After a few years of profligacy 
and indolence Appa Sahib died, leaving no 
son, and the little principality of Sattara de- 
volved, in default of heirs, upon the British 
government. The whole transaction is pain- 
ful, and reflects little credit on any con- 
cerned therein; time, the revealerof truth, 
has exposed the folly and injustice of the’ 
procedure; and had the ex-rajah survived, 
some measure of justice would probably 
have been rendered him.* 

The next and all-absorbing feature of the 
Auckland administration is the Afghan 
war, to understand the origin of which it 
is necessary to explain the condition of the | 
territories on our western frontier. Zemaun 
Shah, the Afghan ruler of Cabool, against 
whom a treaty was negotiated with Persia 
in 1801, by Sir John Malcolm, was deposed 
and blinded in the same year by his brother 
Mahmood — treatment precisely similar to 
that bestowed by him on his immediate pre- 
decessor, Humayun. Mahmood was, in turn, 
displaced by a fourth brother, named Soojah- 
ool-Moolk. With unwonted clemency the 
conqueror refrained from inflicting ex- 
tinction of sight, which, though not a legal 
disqualification to sovereign power, usually 
proves an insuperable bar to the claims of 
any candidate. Soojah could not keep the 
throne he had gained ; but being expelled 
by the reviving strength of Mahmood, 
sought refuge with Runjeet Sing, who plun- 
dered him of all his valuables, including the 
famous Koh-i-Noor (the gem of the English 
Exhibition of 1851), and made him prisoner. 
By the exertion of an unexpected amount 
of skill and resolution, Shah Soojah suc- 
ceeded in making his escape in the disguise 
of a mendicant, and reached the British 
station of Loodiana in September, 1816, 
whither his family, together with Zemaun 
Shah, had previously found refuge. Mah- 
^ood did not, however, possess the throne 
in peace. His vizier, Futteh Khan, an able 
chief, who had been mainly instrumental in 
carrying out the late revolution, evinced 
indications of a desire to elevate his nume- 
rous brothers to almost exclusive authority, 
and to make the Barukzye clan, of which 

* Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., Mr. John Forbes, 
and several leading directors of the E. I. Cv., 
with Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., Arthur Lewis, of the 
chancery bar, and ma]g||^f0if|i|l|^ of the Court 


he was hereditary chief, the governing class. 
The youngest of his brethren, the after- 
wards famous Dost Mohammed, treacherously 
occupied the fortress of Herat, committed 
great excesses there, and even profaned the 
harem by seizing the ornaments of its in- 
mates, and especially by violently tearing 
away a jewelled girdle from the person of 
one of the royal princesses. 

The insulted lady sent the torn robe to 
I her relative. Prince Kamran, the son of 
uMahmood Shah, with a demand for ven- 
geance. Dost Mohammed fled to Cashmere, 
where bis brother, Azim Khan, was gov- 
ernor. Futteh Ali was made prisoner, and 
blinded by the dagger of Kamran. Subse- 
quently, on his refusal to call upon his bro- 
thers to surrender, the unfortunate vizier 
was literally hacked to pieces by the courtiers 
in attendance on the king and prince. 

I Dost Mohammed raised an array, and 
made himself master of the city of Cabool, in 
1818. Shah Mahmood and Kamran estab- 
lished themselves in Herat, and the usurper 
turned his attention to the affairs of gov- 
ernment, and proved a much better ruler 
than cither of his predecessors. He had 
many difficulties to contend with, includ- 
ing the jealous intrigues of his brothers, 
several of whom became in fact indepen- 
dent princes. Their hostility encouraged 
Shah Soojah to attempt regaining posses- 
sion of Cabool, but without effect. At the 
commencement of Lord Auckland’s ad- 
ministration, Dost Mohammed reigned over 
the chief remaining portion of the Doorani 
kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah, which, 
at the time of the death of that ruler, ex- 
tended from the west of Khorassan to Sir- 
bind, and from the Oxus to the sea. Of the 
seventeen provinces it then comprised, only 
six now remained — namely, Cabool, Ba- 
meean, Ghoreband, Ghuznee, Candahar, 
and Jellalabad. Beloochistan had become 
independent, under a chief named Moham- 
med Khan, in 180^; Khorassan had been 
recovered by Persia ; Herat was retained by 
Prince Kamran, after the death of Mah- 
mood; Balkh was taken by the King of 
Bokhara, in 1823; and the Punjab, Mooltan, 
Dera Ghaza Khan, Dera Ismael Khan, and 
lastly Peshawur, fell to the share of Runjeet 
Sing. Sinde was still nominally dependent 
on Cabool; but its rulers — three brothers 

I of Proprietors, who were the warm friends of the ex- 
S rajah, never ceased to seek a hearing and trial for 
him, and entertained a strong and permanent convic- 
tion of his innocence. 
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who governed conjointly under the title of the Russian legation, without some clear 
the Ameers’ ' — generally needed the pre- guarantee against the evil effects of such 
senCe of an array to compel the payment of rejection ; and as this was positively refused, 
their arrears of tribute. Cabool itself, and he had literally no alternative but to accept 
a considerable portion of the Hazerah the Russo-Fersian alliance. It would have 
country, was under the immediate sway of been only common prudence, on the part of 
Dost Mohammed ; Candahar, and the adja- the supreme government, to have waited 
cent territory, was held by his three brothers, the issue of the siege of Herat, before pro- 
Kohen-dil-Khan, Rehem -diU Khan, and ceeding further; but Lord Auckland was 
Mehir*dil-Khan, under the name of sirdars unhappily enjoying the cool breezes of 
or governors. Simla, away from his legitimate advisers at 

The divided and independent governments Calcutta, and was, it is said, considerably 
beyond the Indus were in a condition well under the influence of two or three clever 
calculated to secure our power, without any and impulsive men, who may have been 
infraction of the strict neutrality which the excellent secretaries and amusing table- 
English rulers so ostentatiously declared it companions, but were very ill-adapted for 
their desire to preserve, when, in 1838, an wary counsellors.t It would have been an 
attack was made on Herat by the Shah of easy matter to convert Dost Mohammed, 
Persia, with the aid of Russian officers.* the sirdars of Candahar, and the whole 
Herat has been called the key of Afghanis- Barukzye clan, into firm allies ; neverthe- 
tan ; it is also the gate towards which all the less. Lord Auckland, in an hour of weakness 
great roads from Central Asia to India con- and indecision, was induced to seek the co- 
verge; and the Calcutta authorities became operation of Runjeet Sing for the rcstora- 
exoeedingly alarmed at the probability of tion of Shah Soojah; and, although the 
its falling under the influence of Russia, defeat of the Persian army, and its with- 
They became very solicitous that Afghanis- drawal, after a ten months’ siege, J secured 
tan should maintain entire independence, the independence of Herat, and removed 
and reject the proffered alliance with the one main incentive to war, the projected 
Muscovite court. Lieutenant Burncs was invasion was carried out despite the apathy 
dispatched on an embassy to Dost Moham- of the Seik ruler (now fast sinking to his 
med, or ** the Dost,” as he was commonly grave, under the combined influence of age 
called; but although the instructions of and the most hateful excesses) and the 
Burnes were explicit regarding the non- scarcely disguised distrust of Soojah, who 
reception of Russian envoys, and other could not comprehend why the assistance 
demands to be exacted on the part of the repeatedly refused by Lord W. Bentinck, 
English, he had nothing beyond idle pro- was bestowed unasked by Lord Auckland, 
fessions of regard to offer in return; not Perhaps so perilous an enterprise was 
even mediation with Runjeet Sing for the never more rashly and needlessly under- 
restoration of Peshawur, which the Seik taken. It was wrong in principle, weak in 
conqueror was willing to surrender to any execution, aud appalling in its results, 
one except to the ruler of Cabool, from Shah Soojah was not even presumptive 
whom it had been taken, heir to the usurped dominions of his grand- 

Tho contrast between the magnificent father; for Kamran, the son of the elder 
presents brought by Mountstuart Elphin- brother Mahmood, had a prior claim. The 
stone to Afghanistan, on a former occasion, professed object of the Tripartite Treaty now 
with the pistol aud telescope, pins, needles, formed, viz., to restore a legitimate sovc- 
and playthings, now offered to the Dost reign to the throne from whence he had 
for himself and the inmates of the zenana, been wrongfully expelled, was therefore ab- 
could not but be painfully felt ; yet the solutely false ; and as if to make the spirit 
chief knew the value of British protec- of the whole transaction more evident, Run- 
tiou, and was not disposed to take offence jeet Sing affixed his signature to the treaty 
lightly. But he could not afford to re- at Lahore, June, 1838, with the ill-gotten 
ject the direct offers of assistance, in Koh-i-Noor gleaming on his arra.§ In re- 
men and money, made by the secretary of turn for furnishing a few thousand troops 

* Onf of the alleged reasons being th# activity X Eldred Pottinger cheered, counselled, and 
with which tha slavertrade was carried on at Herat, fought with the garrison throu^outthe weary licga* 
t Mr. H. Torrenst and John Colvin, Lord Awck- ^ This famous stone ia saia by several mode^ 
land’s private 8ecretary.--Kaye’i fr<ir»>j4^pAdiiM^aw. wntari on the have foraaed pari of 

— • ! 
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to be paid by Shah Soojah, Runjeet Sing 4,000 camp followers^ were levied fVom the 
was to be Confirmed in possession of til the E. 1. Cy/s military stations, and placed 
territories (including Peshawur) wrested by under the nominal command of Timur, the 
him from CabooL* As to the English, eldest son of Soojah-ool-Moolk ; the whole 
they were willing to lavish men and money being led by British officers, and paid from 
on the trappings of war, and to get up ** a the British treasury. Runjeet Sing was to 
grand military promenade,'^ for the sake of supply a contingent of 6,000 men, and to 
terrifying Russia by a formidable demon- station 15,000 men as an army of obaerva- 
stration of our power and energy, Thosef tiou in Peshawur. The commissariat ar* 
who ventured to speak of the dreary defiles, rangements were extremely deficient, and 
inclement climate, and, above all, of the the enormous number of camp followers, 
warlike temper of the people upon whom a amounting to nearly 100,000 persons, ira* 
rejected yoke was to be reimposed by Eng- parted new difficulties to a march of extra- 
lish bavonets, were censured as timid, pre- ordinary length, through an almost un- 
judiced, or misinformed; and the assem- explored and hostile territory. The in- 
bling of the “army of the Indus” was a vading force had only physical difficulties, 
source of agreeable excitement, fraught with and the depredations of certain mountain 
I promotions and appointments, commissa- tribes, to encounter on the road to Candahar. 
i riat contracts, and honours from the Crown ; It was expected that the Ameers of Sinde 
1 for, despite the neutral policy urged by the would offer opposition on the score of the 
* home authorities, it was pretty evident manifest infraction of the treaty of 1833, by 
that a brilliant campaign was no less which the E. I. Cy., when desirous to open 
certain to procure for its promoters rank the navigation of the Indus, expressly de- 
and emolument, than to inflict new burdens dared that it would be employed by them 
on the Indian revenues, and increase the solely for mercantile uses. The Ameers, 
pressure of taxes which it was alike the however, saw the folly of remonstrating 
dutv and the interest of the government to with a powerful force thirsting for the plun- 
mitigate. Hyderabad. They 

declaration of war was issued from paid ^£100,000 as an instalment of the 
Simla in 1838, and a British force was £380,000 demanded by Shah Soojah on the 
speedily gathered of 38,350 men, partly from favourite plea of arrears of tribute, and sur- 
Bengal, partly from Bombay. It was deemed rendered the fortified island of Bukkur in 
advisable bv the governor-general that the the Indus, the possession of which was 
Shah should “ enter Afghanistan surrounded deemed necessary to the security of the 
by his own troops;” and, for this end, about English force. The array of the Indus 
! Shflh Jehan’s ne&cock throne, which was carried off British officer, who, commenting on the indulgence 
I fom HinLsL by Nadir Shah ; bat there does not evinced to the vices of Runjeet Sing, wntes-^'* ft wa. 
i seem evidence to support the statement. Several impossible not to feel that this complaisance was 
i diamonds of extraordinary value were seized by carried a little too far, when he was exhibited in the 
I different invaders, and one in particular was given character of a Bacchus or Silenus, in the presence of 
I bv the exiled Humayun to his ungracious host the an assemblage of English gentlewomen, and when 
sLh of PerSa.-(^ n 91.) their notions of decency were further outraged by 

• The concession, made to Runjeet Sing at this the introduction, to ^h'tever 
period were no less undignified than unwiae. At culpable usage m other (wrts of India, of bands of 
[he meeting which took place with Lord Auckland ZZ 

at PerosepU caresses were lavished on the "lion ,n AfyhamstaH, i., SI.) " ^7 *7 

of th« Puniab ** who though now a decrepit and not conciliated . they watched the renngneea 

Sr^sed Z msn conUnue'd to' outrage pullic de- ei.mfnra*^^^^^^ 

cenev bv the oractiee of shameful sensualities, infirm old chief, in his anxiety to examine a 
S he sat fn Kaen chZ, shaped like a hip- of two howiuers fell prostrate before them, the a^ 

of sLll marges), listening to the civilities of the ContrT Krdship ad- 

English authorities, which ^ppily did not ex^n^^ whwquent communication to Sir^John 

to compliance with his previous demand for an Eng- arewe war nrpdietimr that “our diffi- 


tertained some at least of hra official visitors with ended, 
the “hurra tomacha” (great fun) of intoxicating Edmonst 
nautch” wirk. for the sakfl^f seeing them beat and took the 


“ nautch” girh, for the sal 

ftbuse one another. gi||i 


he remark of a 


j^monstone, Metcalfe, and other Indian siatestoen, 
took the same view of the question. ^ 

X Col. Bennie’s Campaigns in Afgrummunt 51. 
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traversed the weary Bolan Pass, and the 
dangerous and difficult Kojuck defile with 
success, but at a fearful cost of life,* espe- 
cially on the part of the camp followers, from 
heat and want of water. Candahar (the 
capital of "Western Afghanistan), was occu- 
pied without resistance by Shah Soqjah and 
his allies, in April, 1839. Kohun-dil-Khan 
and his brother sirdars fled as the foe ad- 
vanced ; and English gold scattered lavishly 
on all sides, enabled the returning monarch 
to win the temporary suffrage of several 
Barukzye chiefs. In the following June 
the army under Sir John Keane and Shah 
Soojah left a garrison at Candahar and set 
out for Ghuznee. This ancient fortress 
roved stronger than had been expected; 
ut a nephew of Dost Mohammed deserted 
from the garrison, and betrayed the im- 
portant secret, that an entrance called the 
Cabool gate had not, like the rest, been 
built up with stone, but had been left slightly 
barricaded in the expectation of supplies. 
The besiegers, acting on this information, 
fastened bags of gunpowder upon the wooden 
door at night, and by setting them on fire 
effected a practicable breach, through which 
a storming party, led by Colonel Dennie, 
immediately secured an entrance, captured 
the town, and, after some hours' resis- 
tance, the citadel also, receiving little loss, 
but slaying 1,000 Afghans; 3,000 more 
were wounded or captured. Among the 
prisoners were about fifty fanatics of all 
ages, who had assumed the name of Ghazee, 
in right of being engaged in holy warfare 
against infidels. These men, the first taken 
in arms against Shah Soojah, were hacked 
to death witli wanton barbarity by the 

knives of his executioners."t 

So much for the magnanimity of the re- 
stored monarch in his short hour of triumph. 
The campaign thus successfully opened, was 
to some extent overshadowed by tidings of 
the death of Runjeet Sing, in 1839; but 
notwithstanding the jealous dislike evinced 
towards the English by the new authorities 
at Lahore, the Seik contingent, wretchedly 
insufficient as it was, became serviceable in 
the hands of Colonel Wade; and this ener- 
getic officer, with his nominal coadjutor the 
Shahzada (Prince Timur), who was ''an 
absolute cy pher,"contrived, partly by fighting, 

• Of 100,000 camp followers, only 20,000 reached 
Candahar.— (Cappers Three Presidencies, p. 212.) 

f Vide John William Kaye’s graphic and fearless 
History of the War in Afghanistan, i., 445. 

I Idem,, 561. 


partly by diplomacy, to traverse the formi- 
dable Knyber Pass, at the head of a motley 
assemblage of Hindoos, Seiks, and Afghans. 
Akber Khan, Dost Mohammed's favourite 
" fighting son," was recalled from his camp 
near Jellalabad, to join his father at Cabool, 
and the path being left open, Wade marched 
on and seized Jellalabad. 

The position of Dost Mohammed was 
daily rendered more perilous by the deser- 
tion of his relatives and followers. Very 
shortly after the taking of Ghuznee, he at- 
tempted to compromise matters by offering 
to submit to the restoration of Shah Soojah, 
on condition of his own nomination to his 
late brother Putteh Khan's position of 
vizier. This proposition was of course re- 
jected; for so far from being inclined to 
delegate authority to his opponent, Shah 
Soojah desired nothing better than to hang 
the dog" — a procedure which the British en- 
voy, Mr. Macnaghtan, does not appear to 
have considered otherwise than advisable, 
provided they could catch him.^ 

The Dost desired to give the invaders 
battle at Maidan, on the Cabool river, but 
treachery and disaffection surrounded him 
on every side, and his camp at Urghundeh 
fairly fell to pieces. The venal Kuzzil- 
bashes (or Persian guard) forsook the 
master whose salt they had eaten thirteen 
years. In vain he entreated them to stand 
by him in one charge against the Feringhees, 
that he might die with honour, — the spirit- 
stirring appeal fell on the listless ears of men 
determined to purchase safety by desertion ; 
and, attended by a few faithful followers, 
Dost Mohammed in despair turned his 
horse's head towards the Hindoo-Koosh, 
leaving his guns standing. 

Cabool opened its gates with " sullen, surly 
submission;" and Shah Soojah entered the 
Balia Hissar or palace-citadel in triumph, 
while his British allies sounded a long loud 
note of triumph, the European echoes of 
which were destined to die away in the very 
saddest cry of anguish and humiliation ever 
uttered by the proud conquerors of India. 
The authorities at Cabool soon discovered 
that the foreign bayonets and foreign gold 
which had been the means of replacing Shah 
Soojah on the throne of Afghanistan, were 
likewise the sole method of keeping him 
there. Lord Auckland desired the return 
of the entire “ ai‘my of the Indus 
but the unpopularity of the Shah was too 
evident to admit of «uch a step, unless we 
were willing to whole affair a 
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failure, and escort his majesty back to 
Loodiana, or if he thought fit, leave him 
to take his chance among his own country- 
ntCDt An open confession of error how- 
ever mortify in gj, would have beeu'incaU 
culably wiser than following up one false 
step with a multitude of others. In 1839 
a portion of the troops returned to Calcutta 
Ihe commander-in-chief, Sir John Keane 
immediately proceeded to England, where he 
was elevated to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Keane of Ghuznee, and further re- 
munerated by a pension of ^2,000 per arm. 
for himself and his two next heirs male. The 
governor-general, from a baron, was made 
an earl. Mr. Macnaghten was created a ba- 
ronet, and orders of the Bath were bestowed, 
not with the most discriminating hand.* 

The winter of 1839 passed in tolerable 
I tranquillity. The British took military 
possession of the country by establishin<«- 
garrisons in the cities of Cabool and Can^ 
(laliar, and in the principal posts on the 
main roads to Hindoostan— viz., Ghuznee 
and Quettah on the west, Jellalabad and 
Ali-Musjid ou the east. Some minor de- 
tachments were left in various other isolated 
positions; thus dividing a force which, united, 
was scarcely sufficient for its own protection. 
Moreover, the military authorities in Cabool, 
instead of retaining their position in the 
Balia Ilissar, were induced to build costly 
and indefensible cantonments on the adja- 
cent plain, in compliance with the scruples 
of Shah Soojah, who soon began to feel his 
throne somewhat too closely hedged in by 
foreign troops. The first flush of triumph 
over, he could not but find it a weary thing 
to live shut up in a fortress, despised by his 
own subjects ; and as he looked forth from 
the Balia Ilissar ou the city beneath, he 
said “ everything appeared to him shrunk 
small and miserable; and that the Cabool 
of his old age in no respect corresponded 
with the recollections of the Cabool of his 
youth.^" 

Ihe yearnings of romance were soon 
swallowed up in real dangers. Insur- 
^ctions took place in various quarters. 
Dost Mohammed again appeared in arms, 
and several sharp encounters took place 
the course of the year 1840 ; but 
despite some partial successes, 
offered no combined or systematic resistance. 
The Dost, after making a brave and suc- 
cessful stand at Purwan in November, 
thought the time had arrived when he 
* Bennie’s services at Ohtjsnee were overlooked. 

3 x* 


might, with a good grace, surrender him- 
self to the English (into whose hands the 
ladies of his family had already fallen.) 
lurning from the field of battle in despair, 
he galloped towards Cabool, and tweiitv- 
four hours spent on tlie saddle, brought 
him face to face with the British envoy, 
who was returning homeward from an 
evening ride. Dost Mohammed sprang to 
the ground, tendered his sword, and claimed 
protection as a voluntary captive. The 
I kindly peace-loving nature of Sir William 
had been sadly warped since he had ex- 
changed the ordinary routine of official 
duties and scholarly recreations for the 
arduous post of counsellor to Shah Soojah; 
and immediately before this unlooked-for 
greeting, he had been inquiring with regard 
to the Dost— Would it be justifiable to 
set a price on this fellow's bead?” for “ it 
appears that he meditates fighting with us 
so long as the breath is in his body.” But 
the chivalrous bearing of the defeated 
Ameer banished all harsh thoughts. Sir 
William refused the proffered sword; and 
when the Dost was sent as a state prisoner 
to Hindoostan, actually advocated his beim** 
provided for by the British authorities' 

'' more handsomely than Shah Soojah had 
been,” for the following memorable reason : 

“The Shah had no claim upon us. We 
had no hand in depriving him of his king- 
dom ; whereas, we ejected the Dost, wlio 
never offended us, in support of our policy, 
of which he was the victim.” Lord Auck- 
land tacitly admitted the fact by receiving 
the deposed ruler with extreme courtesy, 
and burdening the Indian population with 
a new pension of two lacs, or about £20,000 
per ann. for his support. At this time the 
revenues of Cabool, gathered by force of 
arms, did not exceed fifteen lacs, and barely 
paid the ordinary expenses of government. 
'I'he Anglo-Afghan treasury was well-nigh 
exhausted, and there were grounds for 
doubting whether the E. I. Cy. would not 
think a million and a quarter a-year too I 
dear a price to pay for the maintenance of | 
their nominee at Cabool. The reduction of | 
outgoings was attempted by the diminution 
of the ” black mail” paid to certain Khiiji 
chiefs for checking the excesses committed 
by the predatory tribes who infested the 
passes. The experiment proved very dan- 
gerous; the Khiljies assumed a haughty 
tone; the Kojucks, and many tribes of 
whose very names the English had until 
now remained in happy ignorance, rose in 
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what was misnamed ''rebellion^' against 
Shah' Soojah. In Kohistan and the Khy- 
ber, that region of snowy precipices and 
roaring torrents, where every man is a 
good marksman behind his native rock, 
more than usual excitement prevailed. The 
British envoy, considering with some reason 
the state of Afghanistan to be at the best of 
times one of chronic unrest, paid too little 
heed to the numerous signs of an approach- 
ing crisis which alarmed Shah Soojah. 
The noses of the Dourani Khans (or lords) 
had, Macnaghten said, been brought to the 
grindstone, and all was quiet, from Dan to 
Beersheba.* Impressed with this agreeable 
conviction, he prepared to resign his posi- 
tion, and return to Hindoostan to fill the 
honourable station of governor of Bombay. 
His intended successor. Sir Alexander 
Bumes, had long ardently desired the office 
of envoy ; but from the conflicting and con- 
tradictory character both of his official and 
private statements, it is difficult to say what 
his actual opinions were concerning the 
condition of the country and the feelings of 
the people. He must have known that the 
military occupation of Afghanistan (of ne- 
cessity sufficiently unpopular) had been 
rendered peculiarly hateful and galling by 
his own unbridled licentiousness, and by 
that of other officers, whose example was 
closely imitated by the mass of the Euro- 
pean soldiery. Lady Macnaghten, Lady 
Sale, and other Englishwomen resided with- 
in the cantonments, yet their presence 
did not check the excesses, the terrible 
retribution for which they were soon to 
share. Shah Soojah, whom Macnaghten 
declared to be “ the best and ablest man in 
his dominions, and whose fidelity was 
evinced by the warnings he repeatedly gave 
the English authorities of the impending 
danger, and his entreaties that they would 
take up their abode in the Balia Hissar, 
remonstrated forcibly against the immo- 
rality of the officers, and pointed out the 

• News had arrived at Cabool, in the course of the 
summer, which greatly relieved the apprehensions of 
Macnaghten and Bumes, both of whom had a 
tendency to look out for dangers from afar, rather 
than guard against those by Which they were imme- 
diately Surrounded. The raising of the siege of 
Herat had only temporarily allayed their fears of 
Kussian aggression, which were soon aroused by the 
dispatch of a powerful force, under General Peroffski, 
ostensibly directed against the man-stealing, slave- 
holding principality of Khiva, but it Was believed, in- 
tended to act offensively against the English. What- 
ever the true design may have been, it was frus- 
trated by the intense cold and inaccessible character 


indignation which it excited among his 
countrymen. ''I told the envoy writes 
the Shah to Lord Auckland, January, 1842, 

** what was going on, and was not listened 
to. I told him that complaints were daily 
made to me of Afghan women being taken 
to Burnes* moonshee (Mohun Lai), and of 
their drinking wine at his house, and of 
women being taken to the chaonee, and of 
my having witnessed Kaye states, “ the 
scandal was open, undisguised, notorious. 
Redress was not to be obtained. The evil 
was not in course of suppression. It went 
on till it became intolerable; and the in- 
jured then began to see that the only 
remedy was in their own hand8."§ 

That remedy was the death of the leading j 
offender, and the expulsion of the Englisli | 
from Afghanistan. Warnings of various i 
kinds were not wanting; but they passed 
unheeded. The week fixed for the depar- i 
ture of the envoy arrived, and preparations 
were made for his journey, and for the ! 
comfort of his successor in office, and of | 
the other functionaries during the coming | 
winter, which was expected to pass like the 
two former ones, in a succession of pastimes, 
including shooting, card-playing, drinking, |j 
and various amusements, innocent or other- 
wise, according to the tastes and habits of 
those concerned. On the evening of the 
Ist November, 1841, Burnes formally con- 
gratulated Macnaghten on his approach- 
ing departure during a period of profound 
tranquillity.^ At that very time a i)arty of 
chiefs were assembled close at hand dis- 
cussing in full conclave the means of 
redressing their national and individual 
wrongs. At daybreak on the following ] 
morning, Burnes was aroused by the raes- | 
sage of a friendly Afghan, informing him of | 
approaching danger, and bidding him quit j 
the city and seek safety in the Balia Hissar ! 
or the cantonments, The vizier of Shah 
Soojah followed on the same errand, but all 
in vain ; the doomed man sent to ask mili- 

of the country, which, together with pestilence, 
nearly destroyed the Russian armv, and compelled 
Peroffski to turn back without reaching Khiva, 
t Kaye, i., 633. t Jc/m, ii., 364. § Idem, 1, 615. 
jj Dost Mohammed prohibited the sale of a fiery 
spirit distilled from the grape. The English restored 
the Armenian manufacturers to full employment. i 
% It is asserted, that on the same day, intelligence | 
so clear and full of a hostile confederacy had been ' 
given to Burnes, that he exclaimed the time had come 
rot the British to leave the country. Buroes was 
impulsive, vacillating, ambitious, and unprincipled. 

It is possible that he deceived himself sometimes : | 

it is certain that he constantly misled Macnaghten, j 
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support, and per»isted in remaining in but increasing physical infirmities pressed 
I his own abode, which adjoined that of Cap- heavily on him; and before the catastrophe 
I tain Johnson, paymaster of the Shah's he had applied for his recall from Afghani 
I forces. Thw officer was absent in canton- istan, where, indeed, he ought never to have 
! , raents, but the treasury was under the care been sent. Between him and Macnaghten 
i I of the usual sepoy guard, and they were no sympathy existed : they could not under- 
ready and even desirous to fire on the in- stand each other, and never acted in con- 
surgents. Bumes refused to give the neces- cert. The one was despondent and procras- 
sary orders, in the hope of receiving speedy tinating, the other hopeful and energetic, 
succour; meanwhile the crowd of stragglers but too much given to diplomacy. The 
grew into an infuriated mob, and his at- consequence of this tendency was the adop- 
terapted harangue from the balcony was tion of various compromising measures when 
I silenced by loud clamours and reproaches, the occasion loudly called for the most 
I Two officers had slept that night in the active and straightforward policy. Post 
! house of Sir Alexander : one of them. Lieu- after post was captured from the British in 
I tenant Broadfoot, prepared to sell his life the immediate vicinity of Cabool, and it 
! dearly, and it is asserted, slew no less than soon became evident that the out-stations 
j j six of his assailants before a ball struck were in extreme peril ; for the insurrection, 

I I him to the ground a corpse; the other, from being local, speedily became general. 

! I Lieutenant Charles Burnes, remained beside The '‘frightful extent” of the cantonments 
I I liis brother while the latter offered redress (erected before Elphinstone's arrival), the 
I ; of grievances, and a heavy ransom to the loss of a fort four hundred yards distant, 
populace as the price of their joint lives, in which the commissariat stores had been ! 

[ But in vain; the outraged Afghans loved most improvidently placed, together with the j 
vengeance better than gold ; and after setting deficiency of artillery, so disheartened and 
fire to the stables, a party of them burst unnerved the general, that he suffered day 
i into the garden, where they were fired upon after day to pass without any decisive effort 
I by the sepoys under Lieutenant Burnes. to gain possession of the city, and began to ! 
Sir Alexander disguised himself in native urge on Macnaghten the propriety of ! 
attire, and strove to escape, but was recog- making terms with the enemy. The king ^ 
nised, or rather betrayed by the Cash- remained shut up in the Balia Hissar, " like ^ 
merian who had induced him to make the grain between two millstones.” He was a I 
attempt. A fearful shout arose from the man of advanced age and weak purpose, an^ | 
party in the garden on discovering his pre- the hostility of his subjects being avowedly 
scnce — “ This is Seconder (Alexander) directed against the Feringhees, he strove 
Burnes!” and in a few moments both to keep his crown upon his head, and his j 
brothers were cut to pieces by Afghan head upon his shoulders, by a trimming i 
knives. The sepoys in charge of the trea- policy, which rendered him an object of j 
sury fought desperately, and surrendered distrust to both parties, and cost him even- j 
their charge only with their lives. Mas- tually life as well as honour. Avarice had ' 
sacre followed pillage ; every man, woman, grown on him, and he beheld with extreme | 
and child (Hindoo and Afghan) found in the annoyance the sums of money lavished by | 
two English dwellings perished :* finally, the British envoy in the futile attempt to | 
the buildings were fired ; and all this with buy off the more influential of the contede- 1 
f),000 British troops within half-an-hour*s rate chiefs. The urgent solicitations of 
march of the city. The only energetic Elphinstone, the growing difficulty of ob- , 
attempt made to check the insurrectionary taining supplies for the troops, the unsatis- 
movement emanated from the Shah, and factory results of daily petty hostilities, and | 
>va8 performed by one of his sons; but it the non-arrival of the reinforcements of men j 
proved unsuccessful, and the British autho- and money solicited by Macnaghten from 
rities displayed an apathy quite inexplicable, Hindoostan, at length induced him to offer 
I even supposing the outbreak to have been to evacuate Afghanistan on honourable | 

I directly occasioned by the ill conduct of its terms. The tone adopted by the chiefs was i 
I chief victim. General Elphinstone, the so arrogant and offensive, that the confer- 
j commander-in-chief, was an officer of high ence came to an abrupt termination ; both 
' character, and of brave and kindly bearing; parties being resolved to resume hostilities 
■ 'MoomheeMohuntal.who did "the dirty work of than abate their respective preten- 

! , we BfitUh diplomatists,” made his escape.— (Kaye.) 1 sions. During the interview a strange j 

' i 
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scene took place outside the cantonments. 
Til inking that a treaty of peace was being 
concluded by their leaders, the British and 
Afghan soldiery gave vent to their joy in 
mutual congratulations. The Europeans 
lent over the low walls (misnamed defences), 
conversing familiarly with their late foes, 
and even went out unarmed among them, 
and thankfully accepted presents of vege- 
tables. The result of the meeting between 
the envoy and the chiefs was the renewal of 
strife, and the men whose hands had been 
so lately joined in friendly greetings, were 
again called on to shed each other's blood 
for the honour of their respective countries. 
TJie English troops showed so little inclina- 
tion for the work, that Macnaghtan angrily 
designated them a “ pack of despicable 
1 cowards," and was soon compelled to reopen 
I his negotiations with the enemy. Affairs 
were in this precarious condition when 
j i Akber Khan returned to Cabool, after more 
I I than two years of exile and suffering. His 
! reappearance caused no additional anxiety 
to the beleagured English ; on the contrary, 
the fact that the ladies of the family 
i of the young Barukzye were, with his 
1 father, prisoners in Hindoostan, inspired a 
I hope that he might be made the means of 
I procuring favourable terms from the hostile 
I leaders who, on their part, welcomed the 
j return of the favourite son of the Dost with 
I extreme delight. Akber (styled by Roebuck 
the “Wallace of Cabool") was, beyond 
doubt, a favourable specimen of an Afghan 
chief, strikingly handsome in face and 
I figure, foil of life and energy, joyous in 
peace, fearless in war, freedom-loving, deeply 
attached to his father and his country, sus- ! 
ceptible of generous impulses, but unedu- 
cated and destitute of self-control. For 
i some time he took no leading part against 
I the English, and neither aided nor opposed 
I the dominant party in formally setting aside 
I the authority of Shah Soojah, and proclaim- 
I ing as king in his stead the Nawab Moham- 
1 med Zemaun Khan, a cousin of the late 
j Cabool chief. The selection was fortunate 
for the English, the Nawab being a humane 
and honourable man, well inclined to grant 
! them acceptable terms of evacuation ; and his 
I turbulent and quarrelsome adherents were, 
after much discussion, induced to sigh a 
treaty, the stipulations of which, mutual dis- 
trust prevented from being fulfilled by either 
party. The English consented to sur- 
i render the fortresses they still retained in 
I Afghanistan, and their cannon, on con- 


dition of receiving a supply of beasts of 
burden from the enemy, to facilitate their 
march. Shah Soojah was to be allowed to 
return with them or to remain in Cabool, 
with the miserable stipend of a lac of rupees 
per annum; and one moment he resolved 
on accompanying the retreating army, while 
the next he declared it his intention to 
remain where he was, and wait a new turn 
of events. In either mood, he declaimed, 
with reason, against the folly of his allies 
in divesting themselves of the means of 
defence, asking indignantly whether any 
people in the world ever before gave their 
enemies the means of killing them? 'I’he 
officers in charge of Candahar and Jcllala- 
bad (Nott and Sale) took the same view of 
the case; and, arguing that the order of sur- 
render must have been forcibly extorted 
from General Elphinstone, positively re- 
fused to abandon their positions. The treaty 
was thus placed in abeyance, and the troops 
in cantonment lived on from day to day, 
frittering away their resources, and growing 
hourly more desponding ; while Macnaghten, 
Elphinstone, and the second in command, 
Brigadier Shelton, passed the precious 
hours in angry discussion. The ill-health 
of the general, increased by a painful wound 
caused by a .musket-ball, obliged him to 
delegate many duties to Shelton, an officer 
of great personal courage, but overbearing 
and prejudiced, with the especial defect of 
being unable to sympathise with the suffer- 
ings, or appreciate the noble devotion of the 
much-tried native troops. The civilian is said 
to have been the truest soldier in the camp; 
but he had no confidence in his colleagues, 
and his own powers of mind and body were 
fast sinking beneath the load of anxiety 
which had so suddenly banished the delusion 
(sedulously cherished by the unhappy Burnes 
to the last day of his life) of the tranquil 
submission of Afghanistan to a foreign 
yoke. Never had day-dreamer a more terri- 
ble awakening. Incensed by the refusal of 
the holders of inferior posts to obey his 
orders, and by the non-fulfilment of the 
promises made by the Barukzye chiefs of 
carriage cattle, Macnaghten, chafed almost 
to madness, was ready to follow any ignis 
fatuus that should present a hope of escape 
for himself and the 16,000 men whose lives 
trembled in the balance. Although osten- 
sibly bound by treaty with the Barukzyes, 
he was ready to side with Doorani or 
Populzye, Khilji or Kuzzilbash, or, in a 
word, to j^in any native faction able to 
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I afford cordial co-operation. In this mood 
I he lent a willing ear to a communication 
made to him on the evening of 22nd Dec., 
1841. The proposal was that Akber and 
the Khiljies should unite with the British 
for the seizure of the person of Ameen- 
oo*llah Khan, a leading Barukzye chief, and 
a party to the late agreement, whose head, 
for a certain sum of money, would be laid 
at the feet of the envoy. Happily for his 
own honour and that of his country, Mac- 
naghten rejected the proposition so far as i 
the life of the chief was concerned,* but 
was prepared to aid in his capture without 
I the preliminary measure of declaring the 
I ' treaty void. The envoy gave a written 
i promise for the evacuation of Afghanistan in 
' j the coming spring; Shah Soojah was to be 
i left behind, with Akber for his vizier ; and 
the representative of the British govern- 
i ment ftirther guaranteed to reward the ser- 
I : vices of Akber by an annuity of £40,000 
i a-year, and a bonus of no less than £300,000. 

I On the following morning Macnaghten sent 

! for the officers of his staff (Capts. Lawrence, 

! Trevor, and Mackenzie), and, in an excited 
1 1 but determined tone, bade them accompany 
I I him to a conference with Akber: lastly, 

I i he informed the general of his intentions, 

I ' desiring that two regiments might be got 
I ready for service, and, to some extent, ex- 
j plaining the matter in hand. Elphinstone 
i asked what part Nawab Zemaun Khan, and 
1 other leading Barukzyes, were expected to 
I I take? “None,^^ was the reply; “they are 
j not in the plot,^' The old general was scru- 
i pulously honest, and the word grated on his 
ear. But Macnaghten would listen to 
1 ! neither remonstrance nor entreaty. Impa- 
I I tiently turning aside from the feeble but 
j chivalrous veteran, he exclaimed — “lunder- 
I stand these things better than you;^’ and rode 
1 off to the fatal interview, — not, however, 
without some misgiving as to its result; for 
s he declared to his companions, that come 
I what would, a thousand deaths were prefer- 
i able to the life he had of late been leading. 

: The meeting commenced in apparent cour- 
^ tesy ; Macnaghten offered Akber a noble 
I Arab horse, which the young chief accepted 
I with thanks, at the same time acknowledg- 

j • The same right principle had not been inva- 
I riably adhered to during the Afghan war, and the 
: chiefs had good grounds for suspecting that blood- 
! money had been offered for their lives. John 
Coiiollj (one of three brothers who followed the for- 
tunes of their uncle, Sir W. Macnaghten, and like 
' him, never lived to return to India), a^e«»Bed from 
j tne Balia Hisaar repeated injunctions tolMohun Lai, 


ing the gift of a pair of double-barrelled 
pistols, sent on the previous day, which 
lie wore at his girdle. The whole party, 
English and Afghans, dismounted, and 
seated themselves on cloths spread on some 
snow-clad hillocks, near the Cabool river, 
and about 600 yards from the cantonments, 
Macnaghten stretched Inmself at ftill length 
on tlie bank ; Trevor and Mackenzie seated 
themselves beside him ; but Lawrence knelt 
on one knee, ready for action. There was 
abundant cause for suspicion : tlie presence 
of a brother of Ameen-oollah, the excited 
and eager manner of the Afghans, and the 
numbers gathering round the English, drew 
from Lawrence and Mackenzie a remark 
that such intrusion was not consistent with 
a private conference. “ They are all in the 
secret,” said Akber; and, as he spoke, the 
envoy and his companions were violently 
seized from behind. Resistance was liope- 
less: their slender escort of sixteen men 
galloped back to cantonments to avoid 
being slain, save one who perished nobly in 
attempting to join his masters; the three 
attaches were made prisoners; but Mac- 
nagbten commenced a desperate struggle 
with Akber Khan, and a cry being raised 
that the troops were marching to the rescue, 
the young Barukzye, in extreme excitement, 
drew a pistol from his girdle, and shot the 
donor through tlie body. A party of fanati- 
cal Ghazees came up, flung themselves on 
the fallen envoy, and hacked liim to pieces 
with their knives. Trevor slipped from the 
horse of the chief who was bearing him away 
captive, and shared the fate of his leader; 
and the other two officers were saved with 
difficulty by Akber Khan, who, remorseful 
for his late act, “ drew his sword and laid 
about him right manfully”t for the defence 
of the prisoners against the infuriated crowd. 

While the mangled remains of the victims 
were being paraded through the streets and 
great bazaar of the city, the military 
leaders remained in their usual apathetic 
state; nor was it until the morrow that 
authentic information was I'eceived of the 
catastrophe. Major Eldred Pottinger, on 
I whom the office of political agent devolved, 
i entreated the authorities assembled in 

I to offer from ten to fifteen thousand rupees for the 
heads of certain leading chiefs; and, in the cases of 
Abdoollah Khan and Meer Musjedee, the rewanls 
were actually claimed but not accorded; nor do the 
offers of Conolly appear to have been made with the 
concurrence or even cognizance of Macnaghten, much 
less with that of Klplnnstone.— (Kaje, ii.. 57 — 104.) 

t Capt. Mackenzie’s words.— (Lt Kjre's Jounial.) 
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council, either to take refuge in the BaU^ 
Hissar, or endeavour to force a way to Jeh 
lalabad, and there remain until the arrival 
of reinforcements from India, tidings of 
which arrived within two days of the mas- 
sacre. But his arguments were not re- 
garded, and new terms were concluded, by 
which the representatives of the Indian 
government engaged to abandon all their 
forts, surrender their guns, evacuate Af- 
ghanistan, restore the deposed Dost, and 
pay a ransom of £140,000 in return for the 
i supplies necessary for the retreat. Hos- 
tages were demanded and given for the 
performance of these humiliating condi- 
tions; but Lawrence and Mackenzie were 
released. Akbcr Khan desired that the 
English ladies should be left behind, as se- 
curity for the restoration of the female 
members of his family; but the married 
I officers refused the advantageous offers 
! made from head-quarters to induce them to 
I I consent, and ‘‘some (says Eyre) declared they 
j j would shoot their wives first.^^ On the 6tlx 
I I of January, 1842, though deep snow already 
I I lay on the ground, the troops quitted 
I I the cantonments, in which they had sus- 
! tained a two months^ siege, to encounter 
! I the miseries of a winter march through a 
I : country of perhaps unparalleled difficulty, 

I I swarming with mountain tribes predatory 
I j by profession, and bitterly incensed against 
j the foreign invaders. The records of that 
' I terrible journey are written in letters of 
I i blood. No circumstances could possibly 
j j have occurred under which regularity and 

I ! discipline were more needed to ensure the 

I I safety of the retreating force ; yet even the 
I ! semblance of it was soon abandoned in one 
i ; general attempt to keep on with the fore- 
i I most rank : to lag behind was certain death 
I 1 from Afghan knives or Afghan snows. In 
I I the dark and terrible ni^ of Koord Cabool, | 

! I five miles in length, ' ^llpqgh which a roar- 1 

j j ing torfent dashed OH * between blocks of j 
! j ice, while its heights were crowned by the j 
! pitiless Khiljies, 3,000 persons perished. I 
1 The Englishwomen rode through, on horse- ! 
j back or in camel-paniers) uninjured, except 
, Lady Sale, who received a bullet in her 
! ; arm; but, brave-hearted as they were, it 

' ! • Some of them had just becotim, or were about to 

i become mothers. The widow of Capt. Trevor had 
j seven children with her, and an eighth was bom at 
Buddeeabad. Thu idea of n grand .military promui- 
^ nade was certainly cai-ried out, when not only ladies 
, ; and children, but a pack of foxhounds, and one of 
i flroadwood’s best pianos, were brought through the 
Bolan Tass. — (Fane^a Five Years; Ex-poUUcafii Dry 


seemed scarcely possible they and their in- | 
fant children could long continue tq bear I 
up against the intense cold aod incessant | 
fatigue.* The only alternative was to ac- i 
oept the protection of Akber Khan, who, it * 
is said, promised to convey them to Pesha- I 
wur ; and to him the whole of the married ' 
Englishwomen, their husbands, and chil- 
dren, with Lady Macnaghten and her 
widowed companions, were confided. It 
was a tempting opportunity for barbarian 
revenge. The wives and babes of the proud i 
Feringhees were at the mercy of the Af- 
ghans ; yet there is no record of any insult 
having been offered to them, or any attempt 
to separate them from their natural protec- 
tors, now defenceless as themselves. On 
the contrary, Akbcr Khan earnestly craved 
the forgiveness of Lady Macnaghten, assur- 
ing her he would give his right arm to undo 
what it had done ; while, in many ways, he | 
strove to alleviate the hardships of the ' I 
march by bearing the weaker of the party | i 
over fords on his own steed, binding up the | 
wounds of the officers with his own hands, i 
and suffering the ladies to encumber the [ 

, mai’ch with the costly baggage which two i 
I or three of them still retained. The volun- 
I tary surrender of such a prize was of course 
not to be expected while his father, brothers, 
and wives were retained in exile. As it , 
was, his “guests,'^ as they were termed, 1 
had every reason to rejoice at finding in 
temporary captivity an alternative for the ; 
loss of life. On the very next day (10th | 
January), the remnant of the doomed force | 
was intercepted on the road to J ellalabad, 
in a narrow gorge between the precipitous 
spurs of two hills, and the promiscuous 
mass of sepoys and camp followers were 
hewn down by the infuriated Afghans. El- i 
phinstone sent to Akber Khan, who, with 
a body of horse, still hovered on the flanks , 
of the retreating force, to entreat him to 
stop the massacre; but he replied, that it 
was impossible, — at such times the Khiljies , 
were unoontrollable even by tjmir imme- 
diate chiefs ; there was but one chance for 
the English— an immediate and uncondi- | 
tional surrender of arms. The general i 
sadly resumed his march to the Jugdulluck j 

Leaves,) The troops in Cabool, though in many i 
respects needlessly encumbered, do not seem tP have i 
been attended by a single chaplain; an omission 
which tends to justify the description given by a i 
Beloochee of the Feringhee force, of whom one son j 
(the Hindoos) were idolaters; tjie white (English) had 
no religion • all ; but the third were goodMussul- 
men, “ and.1% their prayers as wo 
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heights, and there the troops who remained — 
of ranks all but destroyed by death and de- 
sertion-found a brief respite, and strove to 
quench their burning thirst with handsfnl of 
snow, and to still the cravings of hunger 
with the raw and reeking flesh of three 
newly-killed bullocks. The night was spent 
at Jugdulluckj on the following day Ak- 
ber Khan requested a conference with the 
General, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain 
Johnson. It is strange, with the recollec- 
tion of the Cabool plot fresh in their minds, 
that the three military authorities should 
have accepted this significant invitation; 
but they did so, were courteously received, 
refreshed with food, provided with a tent, 
and — made prisoners. They entreated their 
captor to save the survivors of the force, 
and he really appears to have exerted him- 
self for that purpose, but in vain. Captain 
Johnson, who understood the Persian lan- 
guage, heard the petty chiefs of the country 
between Jugdulluck and Jellalabad declaim- 
ing, as they flocked in, against the hated 
Feringhees, and rejecting large sums as the 
price of a safe conduct to Jellalabad. On 
I the evening of the i2th, the wreck of the 
army resumed its perilous march. The 
sepoys had almost wholly perished, and of 
the Europeans only 120 of the 44th regi- 
ment and twenty-five artillerymen remained; 
but their movements were still impeded by 
a comparatively large mass of camp fol- 
lowers, who came huddling against the 
fighting men, thus giving free scope to 
the long knives of the Afghans. The sol- 
diers, after some time, freed themselves from 
the helpless rabble, turned against their 
foes with the bayonet, drove them off, and 
pursued their way to the fatal Jugdulluck 
Pass, where their sufferings and struggles 
found a melancholy termination. A bar- 
ricade of boughs and bushes arrested fur- 
ther progress; officers, soldiers, and camp 
followers desperately strove to force a pas- 
sage, though exposed to the deliberate aim 
of the " jezails^^ (long rifles) of the enemy. 
Anquetil, Thaiai, Nioholl, and the chief 


of the remaining leaders fell here. About 
twenty officers and forty-five European sol- 
diers cut their way through, hoping to gain 
Jellalabad; but weak and wounded, with 
only two rounds of ammunition left, they 
could not make head against the armed vil- 
lagers who came crowding forth against them 
from every hut. The majority fell at Gun- 
damuck; a few escaped and struggled on- 
wards : but even they fell — one here, one 
there; until a single European (Dr. Brydon), 
wounded and worn out by famine and fatigue, 
mounted on a jaded p6ny, alone survived 
to announce to the gallant garrison of Jel- 
lalabad the total annihilation of the force 
of 16,500 men which had quitted Cabool 
only seven days before.* 

The terrible tidings reached Lord Auck- 
land at Calcutta while awaiting the arrival 
of his successor in office. He had pre- 
viously seen reason to regret bitterly that 
ever British troops had crossed the Indus : 
he knew that the E. I. Cy. had consistently 
opposed the Afghan war, and that the Peel 
cabinet, now in power, were of the same 
opinion ; and he therefore refused to follow 
up the abortive attempts already made for 
the relief of the beleaguered garrisons by 
any efficient measures, lest his proceedings 
should controvert the views and embarrass 
the projects of his expected successor. The 
arrival of Lord Ellenborough, at the close 
of February, released Lord Auckland from 
his painful position, and he quitted India 
in the following month, leaving on record a 
finance minute which proved the war to 
have already inflicted a burden of eight mil- 
lion on the Indian treasury. The only remain- 
ing circumstances which occurred under his 
away, were the annexation of the little prin- 
cipality of Kurnoult and of Cherong, a for- 
tified place in Bimdelcund. 

Ellenbohough Ai>MiNisTiiATioN ; 1842 
TO 1844.— The opiffidilheld by thc^w gov- 
ernor-general were well known. Ms lord- 
ship had been for years president of the 
Board of Control : he was a conservative, 
and agreed with his party and the majority 


• A few straggling sepoy* and cWnp followers 
afterwards found their way to Jellalabad. 

t The Nawab (or nabob) of Kumoul was suspected 
of entertaining hostile intentions against the English j 
the chief, though not veiy satisfactory evidence of 
which rests on his having accumulated a hrp quan- 
tity of warlike stores. Me was likewise said to be 
a very oppressive ruler. At the close of the year 
1848, the capital was seiaed by a British^forcc with- 
out opposition, and the nabob, who hw^bandoned 
the place, was pursued, taken prisoner, Wtd became a 


dependent on the British government He retired 
to Triohinopoly, and became a frequent attendant on 
the mission church. On the last occasion he wm 
mortally stabbed by one of his Mohammedan fol- 
lowers. His eldest son, Uluf Khan, received a pen- 
sion of £1,000 a-year until his death in 1848. The 
English enjoy the entire revenues of Kurnoul, esti- 
mated, in 1843, at £90,000 per annum, and control 
over a territory between 2,000 and 3,000 square miles 
in extent, with a population stated in a Pari, return 
for 1851, at 273,190.— (Thornton's QauUew.) 
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of unbiassed men, in considering the Afghan 
invasion “a blunder and a crime;'' but he 
had likewise declared, that “India was won 
by the sword, and must be kept by the 
sword.” These opinions, coupled with his 
adoption of an axiom of unquestionable 
truth, that “ in war reputation is strength,” 
served to convince the Indian public that 
his policy would probably aim at the com- 
plete and speedy evacuation of Afghanistan, 
performed in such a manner as to prove 
beyond question that England voluntarily 
resigned a position fFliich an erroneous view 
of the feelings of the Afghans had induced 
her to assume; and this object, despite 
some glaring errors and inconsistencies, 
was, in the main, carried through by Lord 
Ellenborough. The first event in his ad- 
ministration was the surrender of Glmznce, 
by Colonel Palmer, to Shums-oo-deen Khan, 
nephew to Dost Mohammed, on the bth of 
March ; the fear of a failure of water and 
provisions being the reasons alleged for the 
relinquishment of ttns strong fortress and 
the surrender of the officers,* who were 
treated with faithless cruelty by the con- 
queror. Nott and Sale still held their 
ground at Candahar and Jellalabad, against 
bitter cold, scarcity of fuel and provisions, 
and repeated though unskilful assaults, as 
did also the little garrison of Kclat-i-Khilji, 
under Captain Craigie. At Jellalabad, re- 
peated minor shocks of earthquake were 
succeeded on the 10th Febrqary by a ter- 
rible convulsion, which levelled with the 
ground the defences which had been erected 
and rendered efficitmt at the cost of three 
months' intense labour of mind and body. 
Akber Kli^n, with the flower of the Ba- 
rukzye was at haudi ready, it was 

expected, to enforce the fulfilment of El- 
phinstone's order of surrender. But “ the 
illustrious garrison,” as Lord Ellenborough 
justly styled the brave band, did not abate 
one jot^ hope or courage. The spade and 
pickaxewere again taken in hand, and the 
work of restoration went forward so rapidly 
that Akber, deceived as to the extent of the 
damage sustained, declared that English 
witchcraft had preserved Jellalabad from 
the effects of the mighty shock. The Af- 
ghans, having little inclination for a hand- 

• Kaye says — “ If there had been any ope in 
Ohuztiee acquainted with the use and practice of 
artillery, the garrison might have held out till 
April.” He adds, “ That among the ofheera of Nott’s 
army [by whom the place was reoccupied in Sep- 
tember], the loss of Gjhuznee was considered even 
less creditable than thp loss of Cabool.”— (ii., 428-’9.) 

to-hand encounter with Sale's brigade, con- 
tented themselves with striving to maintain 
a rigid blockade; but the garrison sallied 
forth under Dennie, and swept away sheep 
and goats in the very front of the foe. The 
political agent, Capt. Maegregor, an able and 
energetic man, contrivt-d to establish a system 
of intelligence far superior to that gene- 
rally maintained by the English. Tidings 
arrived on the 5th of April, that General 
Pollock, with 12,000 men and supplies of 
all kinds, was fighting his way to their res- 
cue through the Khyber Pass, opposed by 
Akber Khan. The garrison gallantly re- 
solved to assist their countrymen by issuing 
forth to attack the Afghan camp. This 
unlooked-for enterprise was attended with j 
complete success. The blockading troops 
were completely routed, and fled in the di- I 
rection of Lughman. The victors lost only ' 
thirteen men ; but that number included ! | 
the gallant Colonel Dennie, who fell at the 
head of the centre column. On the 11th ; 
April, the army under General Pollock 
reached Jellalabad, and the garrison, whose 
five months' beleagnerment ha l been already 
so brilliantly terminated, sent the bund of ' 
the 13th light infantry to meet the troops, ! ; 
and marched them in to the fort to the time i 
of an old Jacobite song of welcome, of which ! ' 
the refrain runs, “ Oh ! but ye've been lung ' 
o' coming.” General p]ngland was not suc- 
cessful in his early attempts to succour Nott i 
and his “ noble 8epoys”t at Candahar. 
Having been repulsed in an attack on the 1 
Kojuck Pass, he fell back upon Quetta, and ' 
commenced fortifying that town ; but Gene^ 
ral Nott imperatively demanded his re- 
newed advance, and sent the best part of 
his force to aid England through the pass, 
who thus assisted, marched to Candahar, 
which place he reached with little loss; 
for the Afghans, though strongly posted 1 
at Hykulzie (the scene of his former dis- 
comfiture), were rapidly dispersed by a vigo- 
rous attack, and did not muster in any force 
to oppose his further progress. 

No impediment now remained to the 
junction of the forces under Nott and Eng- j 
land with those of Pollock and Sale. The 
only consideration was, what to do with 
them. Lord Ellenborough had wisely re- 

t “ My sepoys,” Nott writes to Pollock in April, 

“ have behaved nobly, and have licked the Afghans 
in every affair, even when five times their number.' 

In the same letter he states that they had had no 
pay since the previqus December. The fidelity and 
privations oj||^e native troops throughout the Aighall | 

1 war well delfirve a. special narration. 

^ 
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solved on the evacuation of Afghanistan; 
but he left to the military authorities the 
choice of “ retiring^^ by the line of Quetta and 
Sukkur, or by that of Ghuznec, Cabool, and 
Jellalabad. Nott choso the latter alterna- 
tive; and in communicating his resolve, 
repeated with quiet sarcasm bis lordship's 
phrase of ” retiring’^ from Candahar to 
India by way of Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jel- 
lalabad; the said retirement, says Kaye, 
being like a man retiring from Reigate to 
London vid Dover and . Canterbury. Pol- 
lock entirely sympathised with General Nott. 
The former marched to Cabool, which he 
reached on the 5th Sept., after having 
encountered and put to flight the Afghans 
under Akber,* in the valley of Tezeen and 
the adjacent passes of Koord Cabool, where 
the English had been slaughtered in the 
previous January. General Nott proceeded 
to Ghiiznee, which was evacuated on his 
approach ; and after destroying the town as 
well as citadel by fire, he proceeded to the 
tomb of Mali mood, in obedience to the 
special instructions of the governor-general, 
to bear away the famous idol-destroying 
mace of the conqueror, suspended above the 
j tomb, and a pair of sandal-wood gates, em- 
1 bossed with brass, wbioli were said to have 
i been carried away by him from the temple 
; of Soranauth, in Guzerat, a.d. 1024. Bur- 
dened with these trophies, the general pro- 
* ceeded to Cabool, which city Pollock had 
I entered unopposed an the 15th Sept, and 
! planted the union-jack on the Balia Hissar.f 
' In the interval between the evacuation 
' and reoccupation of the capital of Afghanis- 
tan by the English, another melancholy 
tragedy had been enacted. Shah Soojah, 
abandoned by his allies, for some months 
contrived to maintain himself in the Balia 
Hissar; but his position becoming at length 
insupportable, he resolved to attempt to 
join Sale at Jellalabad. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of April, the Shah left the 
citadel, escorted by a small party of Hin- 
doostanees, intending to review the troops 

• The Goorkalese infantry fought most manfully, 
clambering undauntedly the steepest ascents, beneath 
the iron rain poured on them from Afghan jezails. 
— (Kaye, ii., 679.) It must have been a strange 
sight to see these daring, sturdy, but diminutive men, 
driving before them their stalwart foes; but stranger 
still the thought, how recently these valuable aux- 
iliaries had done battle on their native hills, against 
the people for whom they were now shedding their 
life-blood, and ably wielding the British bayonet. 

t Balia Umar, the Persian for High Fort. 

i The trials of the captives beganfc.when Akber 
became again a fugitive, and could ndiiPionger reum 
3 M ^ 


and quit Cabtwl; but liis passage was op- 
posed by a body of Afghans, who opened a 
volley upon the royal cortege^ which struck 
down the bearers of the state chair, and 
killed the king himself. Throughout his 
whole career, Shah Soojah had been a pom- 
pous man, speaking and thinking ever of 
“ our blessed self." Now bis lifeless body was 
stripped of its costly array, of its sparkling 
head-dress, rich girdle, and jewelled dagger, 
and flung into a ditch. His eldest son, 
Priiice Timur, then about twenty-three 
years of age, was with|j^he British at Can- 
dabar. The next in succession, Futteh 
Jung, was courted by the Barukzyc chiefs, 
who hoped to find in him a shield from the 
vengeance of the advancing foe. The prince 
listened with undisguised distrust, to the 
protestations made to him by the Seyed 
deputies; and in reply to ofiTcrs of alle- 
giance, to be sworn on the Kp»;an, caused 
several exemplars of the 8 acrc 4 - volume to 
be placed before them, bearing the seals of 
the Barukzyc, Dourani, Kuzzilbash, and 
Kobistanec chiefs, with oaths of allegiance 
to bis murdered father inscribed on the 
margin. “If there be any, other Koran 
sent from heaven," he said ‘.bitterly, “ let 
the Barukzyes swear upon it : this has been 1 
tried too often, and found wanting." The 
ambassadors were dismissed ; but Futteh 
Jung, unable to maintain, his , ground, soon I 
fell into the hands of the chiefs he so | 
avowedly mistrusted, and after being robbed j 
of the treasure which his father had con- j 
trived to accumulate, made his escape, and I 
joined General Pollock at Gundamuck on j 
the 1st of September, with only two or 
three followers. 4 ^, 

The next feature in the campaign was a 
joyful one— the recovery of the captives. 
The ladies and children were alive and well, 
but General Elphinstone had expired in 
the month of April, worn out by inces- 
sant bodily and mental pain, (jjf, learn- 
ing the approach of Pollock, Akber ^ con- 
fided his unwilling guests to the care of one 

them under his immediate protection. About this 
time an accident occurred which placed them in 
jeopardy. A servant in attendance on the chief, 
wounded him in the arm by the accidental discharge 
of a musket. No difference took place in the con- 
duct of Akber himself f and even when weak and 
wounded, he gave up his litter for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies on their removal from Budeeahad. 
His countrymen, more suspicious, attributed the 
disaster to English treachery; and had the >oung 
Barukzye died, the lives of all the male captives and 
hostages would probably have been sacrificed tts an 
act of retribution. Ameen-oollah Khan, especially, 
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I Saleh Mohammed, who was directed to 
I deliver them to the charge of a neighbouring 
Uabeck chief, styled the Wali of Kooloom, 
who had proved a stanch friend to Dost 
Mohammed. Saleh Mohammed had for- 
merly been a subahdar in the service of 
the E. I. Cy., but being (by his own ac- 
count) disgusted with the abusive language 
I used towards natives by the European 
officers, he deserted with his company to 
; the Dost. It was not a difficult matter to 
induce him to play the traitor over again, 
provided the risk wite small and the tempta- 
tion great. Tidings of the progress of the 
' English army calmed his fears ; and offers 
on behalf of government, backed by the 
1 written pledge of the captives to pay him 
I 1,000 rupees a-month for life, and a present 
! of 20,000 rupees, stimulated his hopes : from 
j gaoler he turned confederate ; and the sol- 
I diers (250 in number) were, by the promise 
j of four months' pay as a gratuity, metamor- 
I phosed from guards to servants. Eldred 
I Pottinger assumed the direction of affairs, 

I levied contributions upon some merchants 
I passing through Bamian, and hoisted an 
I independent flag on the fort the party 
I said that he knew a reward of a lac of rupees had 
I been offered by Macnaghten for his life. Moham- 
! med Shah Khan, and a “young whelp,” his son, 

I took advantage of the absence of Akber to pillage 
the captives, and is said to have obtained from Lady 
, Macnaghten alone, shawls and jewels to the value of 
£20,000 ; but the jewels were soon voluntarily re- 
! stored (Johnson and Eyre.) Considering that the 
I daughter and sister of the plunderers (Akber’s wife) 
j had been carried into exile by the countrymen of 
Lady Macnaghten, there was nothing very extra- 
j ordinary in their thus seeking means to carry on the 
war. Before the late crisis, the captives had enjoyed 
advantages vary unusual for even state prisoners in 
Afghanistan. ^Pive rooms in the fort of Budeeabad, 
furnished by Mohammed JShah Khan for his own 
use, were vacated for their accommodation. During 
the three months spent here four European infants 
were born. The elder children passed the time in 
blindman’s-buff and other games befitting their 
age ; their parents in writing long letters to India 
and Engmnd, carrying on a great deal of cypher 
correspondence with Sale’s garrison, and playing 
backgammon and drafts on boards of their own 
construction, and cards, by means of two or three 
old packs preserved among their baggage. From 
“ a Bible and Prayer-book picked up on the 
field at Boothauk,” the services of the established 
church were read every Sunday, sometimes in the 
open air ; and this observance was, we are told, not 
lost on their guards, who, wild and savage as they 
were, seemed to respect the Christian’s day of rest, 

I “ by evincing more decorum and courtesy than on 
j the working-days of the week.”— ^(Kaye ii., 489.) 

! Who that really desires the spread of vital Chris- 
I tianity, can read this account without regretting that 
j the captives of Budeeabad had not been inspired 
I with more of the devotional spirit which burned so 
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had entered aa prisoners. To remain at 
Bamian was, however, deemed even more 
perilous than to attempt to join the army at 
Cabool ; and on the 16th of September, the 
officers, ladies, and children set forth on 
their march. The next day Sir Richmond 
Shakespear, at the head of 600 Kuzzilbash 
horse, met the fugitives, who thus escorted, 
joyfully pursued their route, till, on the 20th, 
near Urghundeh, the column sent by Pollock 
to support Shakespear appeared in sight, 
and its veteran commander. Sir Robert 
Sale, came galloping on to embrace his wife 
and widowed daughter.* 

The objects of the campaign were fully 
accomplished : the beleaguered garrisons 
had been relieved, the captives rescued ; the 
last of them (Captain Bygrave) being volun- 
tarily released by Akber ; and the orders of 
the governor-general were stringent for the 
return of the entire English force to Hin- 
doostan without incurring any unnecessary 
peril. The various Afghan chiefs, whose 
blood-feuds and factious dissension had pre- 
vented any combined action, now earnestly 
deprecated the vengeance of the Feringhees. 
The hostages left at Cabool were restored, 
strong and clear in the bosoms of two other English ' 
captives, then dying by inches in filth and misery at 1 
Bokhara, but evincing such unmistakable indica- 
tions of true piety, that sorrow for the suffering is 
lost in veneration for the enduring faith of Colonel 
Stoddart and Arthur Conolly. The former I deeply i 
respected on the ground of personal knowledge; , 
the latter I know only by the touching records 
made public since his execution. The history of 
both is yet fresh in the minds of the existing genera- 
tion, Colonel Stoddart had gone in an official 
position to Bokhara, and was detained by the Ameer, 
who had been angered by some real or apparent 
slight shown him by the British authorities ; 
Conolly sought to procure tho release of Stoddart, i 
but was condemned to share his imprisonment. The j 
touching letters written at this period, and forwarded j 
to India through the intervention of a faithful ser- I 
vant, still remain to attest the patience in adversity of ' 
these illustrious sufferers. Stoddart, in a moment 
of weakness, after being lowered down into a deep 
dark well, tenanted by vermin, was forced into j 
making a profession of belief in the false prophet; j 
but Conolly never wavered. On the 17th of June, 
1842, the tw6 friends were brought forth to die, 
clothed in the miserable rags which five months’ in- j 
cessant wear had left to cover their emaciated i 
and literally worm-eaten fran^es. The elder captive I 
was first beheaded, and an offer of life was made to 
his companion as the price of apostasy, but without j 
effect “ Stoddart,” he said, “ became a Mussulman, 
and you killed him: I am prepared to die.” The I 
knife of the executioner did its work, and another | 
name was added to the glorious army of martyrs— | 
the true soldiers of the Cross.— (Kaye, Wolfe, &c.) 

♦ 'rhe widow of Lieutenant Sturt, of the engi* 1 
neers, a vers active officer, who was mortally woundeu | 
by the Khiljies iu the Koord Cabool Pass. 

^ - ! 
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and bore testimony to the good treatment 
they had received from the nabob, Zemaun 
Shah. The “ guests" of Akber Khan told the 
same tale ; and Colonel Palmer and Mohun 
Lai* were almost the only complainants ; — 
the one having fallen into the hands of the 
instigator of the murder of Shah Soojah, the 
unworthy son of Nawab Zemaun Khan; the 
other having provoked personal vengeance 
by repeated offers of blood-monev for the 
heads of the leading Barukzyes. I'he prin- 
! cipal Cabool leaders proposed that a younger 
I son of the late king’s, named Shahpoor (the 
i son of a Populzye lady of high rank), should 
be placed on the throne ; and to this the 
British authorities consented. The object 
of the proposers was not accomplished ; tney 
hoped to turn away the vengeance of the 
I invaders, but in vain. The military leaders 
I pronounced that the destruction of the 
I fortresses of Ghuznee, Jellalabad, Candahar, 
Khelat-i-Khilji,t Ali-Musjid, and many 
others of inferior note, — the sacrifice of 
thousands of villagers armed and unarmed, 
the wanton destruction of the beautiful fruit- 
trees (which an Afghan loves as a Kaffir 
does cattle, or an Arab his steed), with 
i other atrocities almost inseparable from the 
I march of an “ army of retribution," were all 
1 too trifling to convey a fitting impression of 
I the wrath of the British nation at the defeat, 

I disgrace, and ruin which had attended its 
abortive attempt at the military occupation 
of Afghanistan, It is idle to talk of the 
savage ferocityj of the Khiljies, as dis- 
played in the horrible January massacre, 
since that very massacre had been wantonly 
provoked. The English originally entered 
! those fatal passes as foes ; they marched on, 

* Moonshee Mohun Lai was educated at the 
I Delhi college, where the experiment of imparting 
i I Rccular education, without any religious leaven, was 
! I being tried by the British government. The same 
j , flystem is now in force throughout India. Mohun 
hal was one of its first-fruits, and his cleverly-written 
! work on Cabool is well worthy of the attention of 
i all interested in tracing the efiects of purely secular 
i instruction. Shahamet Ali (author of the Sikhs and 
I Afffhans), the fellow-student of Mohun Lai, was a 
liilierent character, and not a Hindoo, but a Mo- 
' liammedan. His new acquirements were not, there- 
i iore, likely to have the effect of producing the same 
Ibppancy and scepticism which was almost sure to 
j be occasioned by proving to such men as Mohun 
I Lai, that modern Brahminisra was the offspring of 
j •Ruperstition and ignorance, without inculcating a 
, j knowledge of those doctrines which Christians hold 
i to be the unerring rule of life, the only wisdom. 

t Kaye, ii., 599. Kbelat-i Khilji, or “the Khilji 
Fort,” situated between Candahar and Ghuznee, 
must not be confounded with the famous Khelat-i- 
Nuseer near the Bolan Pass, taken by Major-gen- 


in the pride of conquerors, to rivet a rejected 
yoke on the neck of a free, though most 
turbulent nation : their discipline and union 
were at first irresistible ; yet subsequently, 
strife and incapacity delivered them over into 
the hands of their self-made enemies. They 
had (to use an Orientalism) gone out to 
hunt deer, and roused tigers. What wonder 
that the incensed people, heated with recent 
wrongs, should crush with merciless grasp 
the foe in his hour of weakness, under 
whose iron heel they had been trampled on 
so recently. It was a and cruel thing 
to slay the retreating legions; but have 
civilised nations — France and England, for 
instance— never done worse things in Africa 
or the Indies, and vindicated them on the 
plea of state necessity? The defeated in- 
vaders fell with weapons in their hands : 
they fought to the last — at a heavy disad- 
vantage, it is true ; but still they did fight ; 
and the physical obstacles which facilitated I 
their overthrow, surely could not make the I 
difference between the combatants greater i 
than that which has enabled nations ac- 
quainted with the use of cannon to reduce 
to slavery or deprive of their land less-in- 
formed people. 

The English refused to surrender, and 
paid by death the penalty of defeat, which 
would, in all probaffility, have been inflicted 
by them in a similar case. The captives 
and hostages were, generally, remarkably 
well used ; even the little children who fell 
into the power of the Khiljies were volun- 
tarily restored to their parents. § 

Yet now the military authorities, not con- 
tent with the misery wrought and suffered in 
Afghanistan, 11 gravely deliberatedpin the most 

eral WillBhire in November, 1839, and in the de- 
fence of which the Beloochee chief, Mehrab Khan, 
with hundreds of his vassals, perished. Several 
women were slain to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy: others fled on foot with their 
infants. . 

t The author of one of the numerous Narratives 
of the war, relates an anecdote of an Afghan boy of 
six years old, being found by an English soldier 
striving to decapitate the corpse of a colour-sergeant 
who had fallen some time before when Pdlock 
fought his way through the Khyber Pass. The 
soldier came behind the child, “coolly took him up 
on his bayonet, and threw him over the cliff. 
Lieut. Greenwood narrates this incident in “the 
war of retribution” as evidence of Afghan fero- 
city.— (176.) 

§ The daughter of Captain Anderson, and the son 
of Captain Boyd, fell into the hands of the Afghans 
in the Boothauk Pass. 

|{ Lord Brougham sternly denounced the deitruo- 
ti^n of the “hundred gardens” of Cabool, by “our 
incendiary generals.” 
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efficient mode of perpetuating in 4.he minds 
of the Cabool chiefs the memory of deeds 
which all parties might have I>een glad to 
bury in obhvion. The peaceable inhabitants 
of the city had been induced to return and 
resume .their occupations ; and wlu?n they 
beheld! tlie son of Shah Soojah on the j 
throne, and the English in daily intercourse 
with the leading cliiefs, and making avowed 
preparations for final departure, they might 
well think that the worst was over. But it 
was yet to come. General Pollock con- 
sidered the death of the envoy still un- 
avenged, and resolved on the total destruc- 
tion of the Great Bazaar and the Mosque. 
These orders were executed, but with diffi- 
culty, owing to the massiveness of these 
magnificent buildings, which it was found 
impossible to destroy in any reasonable 
time without the use -of gunpowder. As 
might have been expected, the victorious 
soldiery and licentious camp followers did 
not content themselves with fulfilling their 
destructive commission, but rushed into the 
streets of the city, applied the firebrand 
to the houses, and pillaged the shops; so 
that above four or five thousand people (in- 
cluding many Hindoos who had been enticed 
into the town by express promises of protec- 
I tion) were reduced to utter ruin. The ex- 
I cesses committed during the last three days 
Lof British supremacy in Cabool, were far 
! more disgraceful to the character of Eng- 
daud, as a Christian nation, than the expul- 
sion and extermination of the ill-fated troops 
to her military reputation. 

Popular feeling, both in India and in 
England, was strongly expressed against 
the needles# injury done to the Afghans by 
the razing of the Great Bazaar, and espe- 
cially against the extensive destruction of 
trees, by order of the coraraander-in-chief, 
by deeply ringing the bark, and leaving 
them to perish. Lord Ellenborough ap- 1 
pears to have regretted these outrages ; but 
this and all other drawbacks were for the 
time forgotten in the grand display with 
which he prepared to welcome the return- 
ing army. The homeward march com- 
menced on the 12th of October, and proved 
singularly peaceful and uneventful. The 
old blind king, Zemaun Shah, with his 
nephew Futteh Jung, and the chief part of 
the family of the late Shah Soojah, accom- 

• Kaye, ii., ,669. Among other authorities 
amlned, in writing the above sketch of the Afghan 
war, may be named Eyre’s Cabool^ Havelock^s Naty 
ratke^ ivennie’s Campaignst Outram’s Rough Notei^ \ 


panied the tropps. The gates of Somnauth 
were not forgotten; and the governor-gen- 
eral gave vent to his delight at their at- 
tainment in a prpclanoatiou, in which he 
declared the insult of 800 years to be at 
length avenged, and desired his brothers 
and friends,'' the princes and chiefs of 
Sirhind, llajwarra, Malwa, i^nd Guzerat, to 
convey the “glorious trophy ,of successful 
war " with all honour through their respec- 
tive territories, to the restored idolatrous 
temple of Somnauth. 

For this strange “song of triumph," as 
the Duke of Wellington styled the effusion. 
Lord Ellenborougli may perhaps be excused, 
in remembrance of the honest and manly 
recantation of error which he published on 
behalf of the Indian government on the Ist 
of October, 1842, when directing the com- 
plete evacuation of Afghanistan, — this an- 
nouncement being made from Simla pre- 
cisely four years after the famous warlike 
manifesto of Lord Auckland. The whole 
of the Afghan captives were released. Dost 
Mohammed returned to Cabool to take 
possession of the throne vacated by the 
flight of Shahpoor immediately after the 
departure of the British force; Akber joy- 
fully welcomed home bis father and family ; 
the Persians .again besieged Herat; and all 
things returned to much the same position 
they occupied before thousands of lives (in- 
cluding that of the forsaken Shah) and about 
fifteen million of money had been wasted, in 
an abortive attempt at unauthorised inter- 
ference. The only change effected was, that 
instead of respect and admiration, the Af- 
ghans (genprally, though perhaps not justly, 
considered an unforgiving race) learned to 
entertain towards their powerful neighbours 
emotions of fear and aversion, excited by 
the galling memories inseparably connected 
with the march of a desolating army, 
whose traces were left everywhere, “from 
Candahar to Cabool, from Cabool to 
Peshawur."* 

The annexation of Sinde— the next event 
in Anglo-Indian history — has been termed 
by its chief promoter “the tail of the Afghan 
storm." Such is the light in which Sir 
Charles Napier nvowedly desires to place it; 
and his brother. General William Napier, in 
his account of the Conquest of Sinde, plainly 
declares the open encroachment on the in- 

Hough's Britkh at CahQo,t, Fane's JFive Tears tn 
India, Osborne's Court of Runjeet Sing, Taylors 
Scenes, Nasli’s A fghanistan, Barr’s Cabool, Burnes 
Cabool, Allen’s Diary, Thornton’s India, 
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dependence of the Ameers, made by order of 
Lord Auckland, to have been a measure of 
which is impossible to mistake or to 
deny the injustice.^' Major (now Col.) Out- 
ram, the political Resident at Hyderabad, to 
some extent defends the proceedings which, 
though occasionally under protest, he was 
instrumental in carrying through ; and 
brings forward a considerable body of evi- 
dence to prove that Sir Charles Napier, 
when vested with complete military and 
diplomatic authority in Sinde, while de- 
nouncing the unauthorised aggression com- 
mitted by Lord Auckland, used the despotic 
power vested in him by Lord Ellenborough 
to sap the resources of the Ameers, and then 
drive them to desperation ; the results being 
I their ruin, the annexation to British India 
I I of a fertile and valuable boundary province, 

I I and the gain to the invading army of 
I I prize-money to an enormous extent — the 
1 j share of Sir C. Napier (an eighth) amount- 
I ing, it is asserted, to £70,000. Taken 
, together, the admissions and accusations 
respectively made and preferred by the two | 
: I leading authorities, can scarcely fail toj 
I I leave on the mind of the unprejudiced 
I reader a conviction that the An>eers were 
! very illused men, especially the eldest and 
! [ most influential of them, the venerable Mecr 
I j lloostum. They were usurpers ; but their 
I I usurpation was of above sixty years^ standing: 

I I and the declaration of Lord Ellenborough 
j is not equally correct, that what they had 
! won by the sword they had lost by the 
I sword ; inasmuch as their earliest and most 
j important concessions were obtained amid 
j a sickening declamation about friendship, 

I iustice, and love of peace/' which declama- 
tion was continued up to the moment when 
Meer Roostum, bending under the weight of 
eighty-five years, and his aged wife (the 
j mother of his eldest son) were driven forth 
j into the desert, not by English bayonets, 

, j but by English diplomacy. 

Such at least is the account given by 
Napier of the opening negotiations with 
Sinde, and by Outram of their abrupt ter- 
mination. To enter into the various points 
of dispute would be manifestly incompatible 
I with the brief sketch of the leading features 
attending our occupation of the country, 
alone consistent with the objects and limits 
of the present work ; even that sketch, to 
j economise space, must be given in small type. 

I In the beginning of the 18ih century, the Kaj- 
I loras, military fanatics from Persia, became domi- 
nant in Sinde, and though compelled to pay tribute 


to the Dourani conoueror of Afghanistan, retained 
their position as rulers until about 1771, when a 
conflict arose between them and the chiefs of the 
Beloochee tribe of Talpoors, who had come from 
the hills to settle in the fertile plains. After some 
\ ears’ fighting the Talpoors became undisputed niEvS- 
lers of Sinde. Their head, Meer Futleh Ali, as- 
*<igned portions of the conquered territory to two 
of his relations, and thus gave rise to the separate 
states of Khyrpoor and Meerpoor. The remaining 
part of Sinde, including the capital Hyderabad, he 
ruled until his death, in amicable conjunction with 
his three brothei-s. The Talpoors, like their pre- 
decessors the Kalloras, evidently dreaded the en- 
croaching spirit of the powerful Feringhees, and 
quietly but firmly opposed their early attempts at 
commercial intercourse. At length, 'in 1832, the 
pertinacious resolve of the English to open up the 
navigation of the Indus, prevailt'd over their prudent 
reserxe, ond a new treaty was formed through the 
intervention of Colonel (now Sir Henry) Pottinger, 
by the filth article of which the conlracting parties 
solemnly pledged themselves “ never to look with 
the e)e of covetousness on the possessions of each 
other.” The very w'ords betrajed the apprehensions 
of the Ameers; and that these were shared by their 
subjects is pro\ed by the exclamation recorded by 
Burnes, as uttered in the previous )ear by the wit- 
nesses of his aj)proach — “Alas! Sinde is gone since 
the English have seen our river !” 

The prediction was soon verified. In 183C, the 
ambitious designs of Kunjeet 6ing gave the Anglo- 
Indian government an oj>porlunity of interlerence, 
which was availed of by tne profier of Britisli media- 
tion. At this time the original Talpoor rulers were 
all dead, and their sons reigned in their stead. Koor 
Mohammed wore the puggree or luibari of supe- 
riority, and was the acknowledged rais or chief at 
Hyderabad; Sheer Mohammed at Meerpoor, and 
Meer lloostum at Khjrpoor, in Upper Sinde. Meer 
Roostum was eighty years of age, and was assisted 
ill the government by iiis numerous brothers. He 
was, howevei, still possessed of much energy; and so 
far from feaiing the hostility of Kunjeet Sing, or 
desiring the dangerous aid of the English, he ex- 
claimed confident)) — “We have vanquished the 
Seik, and we will do so again.” It was, however, 
quite another thing to compete i|ith the united 
iorces of Kunjeet Sing and the English ; and the 
intimate connexion so unnecessaril) formed between 
these powers in J838, proved pretty clearly that the 
choice lay between mediation or open hostility. 
The Ameers chose the former, and consented to the 
permanent lesidence at Htderabad of a British poli- 
tical agent, with an armed escort. Two months after 
the conclusion of this arrangement, the Tripartite 
Treaty was signed at Lahore, and involved a new 
question as to the route to he taken for the invasion 
of Afghanistan. Kunjeet Sing, stimulated by his 
distrustful durbar or court, would not sufiTer his 
sworn allies to march through the Punjab. Advan- 
tage was therefore taken of the weakness of the 
Ameers to compel them to sanction the passap of 
the British troops ; and the island-fortress of Bukkur 
was obtained from Meer Koostum, to be held “ dur- 
ing the continuance of the war.” These concessions 
paved the way ior fresh exactions, and the Ameers 
were next required to contribute towards the ex- 
penses of the expedition. The demand w as first urged 
on the plea of arrears of tribute claimed by Shah 
Soojah as their suzerain, but this was refuted by 
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! the production of a formal release made by the Shah 
j of ail claims upon Sinde or Shikarpoor. The next 
I pretext for oppression was, that the Ameers had 
! ’ tendered professions of submission to Persia, the 
1 evidence bein^ a document of doubtful authenticity, 

{ ostensibly addressed by Noor Mohammed to the 
Persian monarch, and which, when freed from Ori- 
' cntal hyperbole, contained little more than expres- 
; I sions of unbounded respect for the Shah of Persia 
I as the head of the Sheiah sect of Mohammedans. 

I It was 80 improbable that the Ameers would comply 
with the present demands, except under the sternest 
compulsion, that preparations were made to punish 
their refusal by the storming of Hyderabad, and the 
i army of the Indus turned out of its way for the 
express purpose, and menaced Sinde at four different 
j points. Sir John Keane ‘designated the antici- 
I pated siege of the capital, “ a pretty piece of practice 
for the army and the officers generally indulged in 
sanguine expectations of pillage and prize-money. 
The Ameers were divided in opinion; and one of 
I them proposed that they should defend themselves 
I to the last, and then slay their wives and children, 
and perish sword in hand — tlie terrible resolve car- 
ried out not many months later by Mehrab Khan, 
of Klielat-i-Nuseer. More temperate counsels pre- 
vailed. Meer Roostum confessed that in surrender- 
ing Bukkur he had given the heart of his country 
into the hands of the foe ; and tlie Ameers, with 
utter ruin staring them in the face, consented to the 
liard terms imposed by the treaty signed in February, 

I 18^39, which bound them to receive a .subsidiary 
force, and contribute three lacs (afterwards increased 
to three and a-half) for its support, to abolish all 
tolls on the Indus, and provide store-room at Kur- 
, racheo for military supplie.s. In return, the Anglo- 
1 Indian government promised not to meddle with the 
internal allairs of tlie Amcer.H, or listen to the corn- 
pkunU of their subjectfi (a >ery ominou.H proviso.) 
'I'heae concessions, together with a contribution of 
: £200,000, half of which was paid immediately, did 
not satisfy Lord Auckland. Kurrachee had been 
‘ taken possession of during the war ; and he now in- 
i sisted on its permanent retention, despite the promises 
made by his representatives. 

The Ameers had no alternative but to sujbmit: 

^ yet, says General Napier, “the grace with which 
they resigned themselves to their wrongs, did not 
j save them from the cruel mockery of being asked by 
' Colonel (Sir II.) Tottinger, ‘ if they had the slightest 
I cause to question the British faith during the last six 
I months ?’ and the further mortification of being told, 
l I ‘that henceforth they must consider Sinde to bo as 
I I it was in reality a portion of Hindoostan, in which 
I 1 the British were paramount, and entitled to act as 
! j they considered best and fittest for the general good 
I I of the whole empire.’ ” 

I I Colonel Pottinger, created a baronet, continued 
I I Resident in Sinde until the beginning of 1840. He 
was succeeded by Major Outram, who, by the death 
1 I cf his coadiutor, Mr. Ross Bell, became political 
agent for the whole of Sinde and Beloochistan. 
j 1 Major Outram found the Ameers in precisely the 
' state of feeling which might have been expected ; — 
! I deeply irritated against the English, disposed to 
' rejoice at any misfortune which might overtake 
j them, and ready to rise up and assert their indepen- 
' ' dence if the opportunity offered ; but constantly let 
I and hindered by the fear of consequences, and by the 
! I divided counsels arising from separate interests. 
With anxious care the Resident watched their feel- 


ings and opinions — warning one, counselling another, ' 
reasoning with a third ; and in the perilous moment 1 
when General England fell back on Quetta, after a i 
vain attempt to succour Nott at Candahar, Outram 
strained every nerve to prevent the rulers of Sinde 
from making common cause with their Beloochee i 
countrymen against the invading army.^ “ Even j 
their negative hostility,” he writes, “evinced by 
withholding supplies, would have placed us in a 
position which it is fearful even to contemplate.” The 
recollection of past wrongs did not, however, prevent 
the majority of the Ameers from actively befriending 1 

the troops in their hour of need ; but some of them ' 

were suspected of being concerned in hostile in- 
trigues ; and though Meer Roostum behaved with 
accustomed candour, his minister, Futteh Moham- 
med Ghoree became implicated in certain suspicious | 
proceedings. Towards the conclusion of the Afghan 
war, Major Outram proposed to Lord Ellenborough 
(the successor of Lord Auckland) a revision of tne ; 
existing treaties, which were very vaguely worded, 
urging that precautions should be taken against the 
possible machinations of such of the Ameers as had 
betrayed hostile intentions during the late crisis, 
and advised that Shikarpoor and its dependencies, 
with Sukkur and the adjacent fortress of Bukkur, 
should be demanded in complete cession, in return 
for the relinquishment of the yearly tribute of 
£350,000, and of arrears due of considerable amount. 

Lord Ellenborough was not content with this 
arrangement : lie desired to reward the good service 
done to the forces in the late war by a neighbouring 
prince, the Khan of Bhawalpoor,* by the restoration 
of certain territories captured from him some thirty 
years before by the Ameers, who were consid- 
ered to have rendered themselves “ most amenable 
to punishment.” To this Major Outram assented ; 
but when liis lordship proceeded to write denuncia- 
tory letters to the Ameers, tlireatening them with | 
puni.shment for past ofi'cnccs, should any such bo 
clearly proved, the Resident withheld these commu- 
nications, believing that their delivery would gravely 
imperil the safety of the troops still scattered in 
isolated positions in dreary Afghanistan, Tlie gov- I 
ernor-general admitted the discretion of this proce- j 
dure ; hut he had taken up, with the energy of a strong j 
though often prejudiced mind, the popular notion | 
of the day against political agents ; and the prudence j 

displayed by Colonel Outram did not exempt him i 

from the sweeping measures enacted for the super- j 
cession of political by purely military functionaries. j 
Sir Charles Napier had just arrived in India, and | 
to him was entrusted the task of gaining the consent 
of the Ameers to concessions amounting to tjieir vir- 
tual deposition. + The sudden recall of the Resident, 
and the arrival of a military leader, at the head ot a 
powerful force, alarmed the Ameers, and they strove 
to deprecate the impending storm by every means in | 
their power. The testimonies of many British officers ] 
and surgeons are brought forward by Major Outram, 
to confirm his own evidence with regard to the 
characters of the unfortunate chiefs of Sinde, whoni , 
he describes as decidedly favourable specimens of | 
Mohammedan princes, ruling after a very patriarchal 1 
fashion, — merciful, accessible to complainants, singu- j 
larly temperate, abstaining not only from drinking 
and smoking, but likewi.se rigidly eschewing the ^ 
accursed drug, opium, even as a medicine. I he 

♦ Vide Shal nmet All’s History of Bahawalpoor. I 

f Thornton's /nrfia, vi., 423. ^ j { 

j Outram’s Commentari-, 529. Dr. Bumes’ binde. | 
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mere fact of so many chiefs living and bearing sway 
in the donn^tic iashion described by Pottineer 
liurnes, and Outram, was a strong argument in tLir 
favoui ; yet Sir Charles Napier unhappily lent a 
credulous ear to the mischievous rumours which 
a longer residence in India would have taught him 
to sift narrowfy, or reiect wholly: and his entire 
conduct was in accordance with his undisguised 
opinion that the Ameers were “thorough ruffians” 
and villains, drunken, debauched, capable of fratri- 
cide, ‘any one of them,” and determined to assassinate 
him and Cabool the troops. Accustomed to the 
courtesy of British officials (one of wliom had stood 
unshod in their presence, some ten years before, to 
crave permission to open the navigation of the Indus) 
they were now startled by the tone of. contemptuous 
distrust with which they were treated by the dark- 
visaged little old man, who, desjiite his unquestioned 
courage in the field of battle, avowedly suffered per- 
sonal fear of treachery to jirevent his according a 
frieiidlv hcnniifl: to tlie “ benign and grey-headed 
monarch who had conferred the most substantial 
benefits on the English nation.” 

Major Outriim states tliat Sir Charles Napier 
scrupled not to add exactions to the treaties not 
desired hy Lord Ellenhorougli : and furtlier, tliat he 
incited the most ambitious and able of the Khyr- 
poor brothers (Ali Morad), to intrigue against their 
venerated rais or chief, Meer Koostum, who, perceiv- 
ing tlie olleiisive and threatening attitnde assumed by 
the llritish forces, asked the ndviec* of the general 
what to do to preserve peace, and offered to take 
up his residence; in the camp. Sir Charles Napier 
ad\ised, or^ rather commamb'd him to join his 
bi other. The aged rais complied, and the result 
^^as his being first, as Sir Charles said, “bullied” 
into resigning the ])uggree to Ali Morad, and then 
induced, by artfully-imjilanted fears of English 
tieachery, to seek re fuge with liis family in the wil- 
derness. I his step was treated as an act of hostility, 
and immediate preparations wt're made for what was 
vaunlingly termed “ the conquest,” but wliich was 
exjiceted^ to be little more than the occupation of 
oinde. I he customary lorm of a declaration of war 
vus passed over; and it lieing suspected that the 
fugitives bad taken refuge in l^maunghur, Sir Cliarles 
inarched, with 400 men mounted on camels, against 
that fortress in January, ISlIl. Emaunghur be- 
longed to a younger brother of Koostum — Moham- 
med of Xhyrjioor, one of the reigning Ameers, who had 
never “ been even accused of a single hostile or un- 
fncndlyact,”* but who had the unfortunate reputation 
of possessing treasure to the amount of from £200,000 
to £.360,000, stored up in Emaunghur.t No such 
prize awaited the general ; he found the fort witliout 
a living inhabitant, hut well supplied wdlh grain, of 
which the troops took possession, razed the walls, 
and marched back again. 

At this crisis, Major Outram returned to Sinde, at 
t^lie especial request of both Lord Ellenborough and 
oir Charles Napier, to aid as commissioner in settling 
the pending arrangements. Having vainly entreated 
the general not to persist in driving the whole of the 
Ameers of Upper Sinde to open war, hy compelling 
them to take part with Meer Koostum and his fugi- 
tive adherents, Major Outram centred his lust 
enorts for peace in striving to persuade the Ameers 


* Outram's Commentary, 39. f First Sinde B. B., 469. 
t Outram deemed himself “bound to vindicate his 
vNapier's^ conduct in my communications with his vie- 
(Commentary, 323.) § Icltm, 439. 


not yet compromised by any manifestation of distrust, 
to throw themselves at tlie feet of the English, bv 
signing the required treaty. The task is best de*- 
scnhed in the words of the negotiator “ I was 
called upon to obtain their assert to demands against 
which I had solemnly protested as a positive rob- 
oery : and 1 had to warn them against resistance to 
our requisitions, as a measure that would bring down 

upon them nUer and merited destruction ; while I firmly 

btheved that every life lost, in consequence of our ag- 
gressions, would be chargeable on us as a inurder.^t 
1 he arguments of Major Outram succeeded in 

but the prohibition ho had rcceiNed against any 
promise of protection for Meer KoostunV, however 
clearly his innocence might be proved, excited un- 
controllable indignation on the part of tlio Beloochee 
eudatory chiefs; and hut for the efforts of the Ameers 
tlie commissioner and liis party would have been 
massacred on their return to the Kesidency. Major 
Outram was warned to quit Hyderabad. The vakeels 
or ambassadors di.spatched to the British camp to 
offer entire submission, failed to procure even a hear- 
ing; and they sent word to their masters— “The 
general IS bent on war— so get icady.” In fact, 
Napier had been so long preparing to meet a con. 
S)iiracy on the pnrt of the Ameers, that lie seems to 
liaye been determined either to make or find one, if 
only to illustrate his favourite denunciation of— 

“ \V oe attend those who conspire against the power- 
ful arms of tlie comuuny : beliold the fate of Tippoo 
Nultan and the peishwa, and th<' ICmperor of China !” 
rhereforo he continued his march ; and tlie terrified 
Ameers, on learning their lust and dccqiest humilia- 
tions had been endured in vain, gave the rein to 
the long-restrained fury of their followers,— just fifty- 
three days after the commencement of hostilities by 
, General Napier. On the 13th of Eehriinry, a horde 
of armed Jleloocliees attacked the residence of the 
I Lrifish commissioner. After a few hours’ resistance, 
Maior Outram and liis escort evacuated the place) 
and retreated in marching order to meet the ad- 
vancing army, which continued its progress to a 
village called Meauee (six miles from Hyderabad), 
whicli he reached on the 17Mi. Here the Ameers liud 
taken up their jiosition, with a force stated hy 8ir 
C. Napier at 25,8G2 Eeloochces, hastily assembled 
and ill-disciplined ; hut than whom, he says, “ braver 
barbarians never gave themselves to slaughter.” 
And very terrible the slaughter was ; for, if General 
W . Napier may be trusted, the Ameers “ were broken 
like potsherds,” and 6,000 men “went down before the 
bayonets of his (brother’s) gallant soldiers, wallowing 
in blood.” The English lost 234 killed and woundeu. 

Immediately after the battle, Meer Koostum and . 
two others of llu; Khjrpoor family, with three of the I 
Ameers of Hyderabad, influenced by the representa- 
lions of Major Outram, abandoned all intention of 
defending II}derabad, and delivered themselves up as i 
prisoners ; and on 20th of Feb., Napier entered the 
capital as a conqueror. Althougli there had been j 
no declaration of war, and no sign of defence,— not 
a shot fired from the w’alls, — the prize. agents imme- * 
diatelv set about the plunder of the city, in a manner 1 
happily unparalleled in the records of Anglo.Indian j 
campaigns. The ladies of the imprisoned Ameers i 
were exposed to the insulting search of one of the 
most abandoned of their own sex, the concubine of 
I an officer on duty in Smde. E\ery thing belonging 
to them, even to the cots on which they slept, were 
I seized and sold by public auction and several of 
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these unfortunates, driven to desperation, fled from the 
ciiv.barefoot, overwhelmed with shame and terror. 

6n the 24th of March, the army marched from 
Hyderabad against Sheer Mohammed, Ameer of 
Meerpoor,wilh whom a pitched battle took place near 
that city, in which the British were victorious, hut 
lost 267 men in killed and wounded. Meerpoor was 
occupied without resistance, and the desert fortress 
of Amercot (the birthplace of Akber, conquered by 
the Ameers from the Ilajpoots) surrendered at the 
first summons. The brotners Shah Mohammed and 
Sheer Mohammed were defeated in the month of 
June, by detachments respectively commanded by 
captains Roberts and Jacob ; and the success of these 
ofticers in preventing the junction of the brothers, 
and defeating them, materially conduced to the tri- 
umphant conclusion of the campaign j for bad their 
forces been able to unite and retire to the desert, 
and there wait their opportunity, heat, pestilence, and 
inundation (in a lano intersected by canals), would 
have been fearful auxiliaries to the warfare of preda- 
tory bands, against an army already reduced to 2,000 
effective men, who could only move in the night, 
and were falling so fa'«t beneath climatorial inflii- 
ences, that before the intelligence of (!'antain Jacob’s 
victory, orders had been issued for tne return of 
all the Europeans to head-quarters. 

The Ameers were sent as prisoners to Hindoo- 
stan, and stipends were eventually granted for their 
support, amounting in the aggregate to £46,614. 
Ali Murad was rewarded for his share in sending his 
aged brother to die in exile, by an addition of terri- 
tory, which was soon afterwards taken away from 
him, on a charge of forgery urged against him, and it 
was thought clearly proved, by a vengeful minister. 
The rest of the province was annexed to British 
India, and divided into three collectoratcs — Shikar- 
poor, Hyderabad and Kurrachee. 'fhere is some 
consolation in being able to close this painful episode, 
by stating that the latest accounts represent the 
country as improving in salubrity, the inhabitants 
(considerably above a million in number) as tran. 
quil and industrious, canals as being reopened, 
waste land redeemed, new villages springing up, and 
even the very mild form of slavery which prevailed 
under the Ameers, as wholly abolished. This is well ; 
for since we are inconlestalily usurpers in Sinde, it 
is the more needful we be not oppressors also.* 

The sword had scarcely been sheathed in 
Sinde before it was again drawn in warfare 
against the Mabratta principality formed 
by Mabadajee Sindia. The successor of 
Dowlut llao, and the adopted son of Baiza 
Bye, died childless in 1813. Ilis nearest 
relative, a l)oy of eight years of age, was 
proclaimed Maharajah, with the sanction 
of the British government; and the regency 
was nominally entrusted to the widow of 
the late prince, a wayward and passionate, 
but clever and sensitive girl of twelve years 
of age. Great disorders arose in the state ; 
and the turbulence of the mass of 40,000 
soldiers, concentrated at Gwalior, rendered 
them an object of anxiety to the govenn r- 
general. The doctiine openly inculcated by 

* Vide Napier’s Sinde / and Outram’s Commeniary. 


Lord Wellesley — of the rights and obliga- 
tions of the British government, as the 
paramount power in India — was urged by 
Lord Ellenborough as the basis of his pro- 
posed movements with regard to Gwalior. 
An army was assembled at the close of 
1843; and while one division, comprising 
about eight or nine thousand men, marched 
from Bundelciind, and crossed the Sinde 
river at Chandpoor, the main body, about 
14,000 strong, under the command of Sir 
Hugh Gough, accompanied by the governor- 
general, crossed the Clmmbul near the 
town of Dholpoor, and on the 26th of De- 
cember encamped at Hingona, twenty-three 
miles north-west of the fort of Gwalior. 
Marching thence on the 39th, the British 
force came in front of a Mahratta host, 
about 18,000 in number, encamped fifteen 
miles from Gwalior, near the villages of 
Maharajpoor and Chonda. The details of 
the ensuing engagement are unsatisfactorily 
recorded. That the British came unex- 
pectedly on the enemy, is proved by the fact 
that Lord Ellenborough (not a military 
man, as he sorrowfully said) was on the 
field, and also the ladies of the family of 
the commauder-in-ehief. The conflict was 
desperate, and the English suffeied severe loss 
from the numerous and well-served artillery 
of the foe; but they prevailed, as usual, | 
by sheer hard fighting, marching up under 
a murderous fire to the mouths of the 
cannon, bayoneting the gunners, and 
driving all before them. Flinging away 
their matchlocks, the Mahrattas fell back 
on Maharajpoor, where they held their 
ground, sword in hand, until General 
Valiant, at the head of a cavalry brigade, 
charged the village in the rear, and dis- 
persed the foe with much slaughter. The 
survivors retreated to Gwalior, leaving 1 
on the field fifty-six pieces of artillery, and | 
all their ammunition waggons. The total i 
loss of British troops was 106 killed and | 
684 wounded. On the same day, Major- 
general Grey encountered 13,000 Mahrattas 
at Puniar, twelve miles south-west of Gwa- 
lior, captured all their artillery, and slew a 
large number of them, his own loss being 
twenty-five killed and 189 wounded. The 
victorious forces met beneath the walls of 
the ancient stronghold, which, on the 4th 
of January, 1844, was taken possession of 
by the contingent force commanded by 
British officers. At the base of the temple 
stood the Lashkar, or stationary camp> 
where about 5,000 Mahrattas, being amply 
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supplied with artillery, held out until the 
offer of liquidation oi arrears, and three 
months’ additional pay, induced them to 
surrender their arms and ammunition, and 
disperse quietly. 

The native durbar attempted no further 
opposition to the views of the governor- 
general, and a treaty was concluded on the 
13th Jan., 1844, by which the Maharanee 
was handsomely pensioned, but excluded 
from the government ; and the administra- 
1 tion vested in a council of regency, under 
1 the control of the British Resident, during 
; the minority of the Maharajah. The fortress 
of Gwalior was ceded in perpetuity, and the 
sum of twenty-six lacs, or an equivalent in 
land, was demanded by Lord Ellenborough, 
in payment of long-standing claims; the 
subsidiary force was increased, and the maxi- 
mum of the native army fixed at 9,000 men, 
of whom not more than one-third were to 
be infantry. The good conduct of the 
young rajah led to his being permitted to 
assume the reins of power before the expira- 
tion of the stated interval, and at its close, 
in 1853, he was formally seated on the 
musnud, and confirmed in the authority he 
had previously exercised on sufferance.* 

Tlie hostilities carried on with China, 
hov/ever important in tliemselves, have no 
place in the already overcrowded history of 
India; but it would be unjust to Lord 
Ellenborough, to omit noticing his vigorous 
and successful exertions for the dispatch of 
troops and stores to the seat of war. The 
reasons for his recall by the E. T. Directory | 
in July, 1844, were not nvade public; and j 
it would be superfluous to speculate upon | 
them in a work the object of which is to 
I state facts, not opinions, 
j Hardinge Administration : 1844 to 
! 1848. — Lord Ellenborough’s successor. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, employed the brief interval 
of tranquillity enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian 
government in promoting public works, in 
j * Churut Sing founded the fortunes of his family 
i by establishing a sirdaree or governorship, which his 
! son, Maha 8ing, consolidated by the capture of the 
i fort and town of Ramnuggur, from a strong Mo- 
hammedan tribe called Chettas. Maha Sing died in 
1780, leaving one son, a child then four years old, 
the afterwards famous Runjeet Sing. The mother 
and mother-in-law of the young chief ruled in his 
name until the year 1793, when Runjeet became 
impatient of control, and sanctioned, or (according 
to Major Smyth) himself committed the murder of 
his mother, on the plea of her shamelesa immorality 
I a procedure in which he closely imitated the conduct 
of hU father, likewise a matricide. The conquest of 
Lahore, in 1798, from some Seik chiefs by whom 
i it was conjointly governed, was the first step of the 


improving the discipline of the army, 
ameliorating the condition of the native 
troops, and endeavouring to produce a 
more friendly spirit between the military 
and civil services. 

The progress of much-needed reforms 
was soon arrested by the outbreak of war 
on the north-western frontier, which was 
met by the governor-general in a firm and 
decisive spirit. Upon the death of the old 
Lion of the Punjab — the mighty robber- 
chief who had raised himself from the 
leadership of a small Jat tribe to the rank 
of Maharajah of the Seiks, — the kingdom he 
had founded was shaken to its base by a 
series of durbar intrigues and midnight 
assassinations, exceeding in atrocity the 
worst crimes committed at the worst periods 
of Hindoo or Mohammedan history. Kur- 
ruck Sing, the successor, and, it was gen- 
erally believed, the only sou of the deceased 
ruler, was deprived, first of reason and then 
of life, by the hateful machinations of the 
minister llajah Dchra Sing and his profli- 
gate and abandoned son Heora (the pam- 
pered minion of Runjeet), the leading 
members of a powerful family, generally 
known as the Lords of Jummoo, a princi- 
pality conquered from tlic Rajpoots.f The 
incremation of Kurruck Sing was scarcely j 
ended, when some loose bricks fell on the j 
head of his son No Nclial Sing, who was 
placed in a litter and carried off by the 
arch plotter Dehra, before the extent of the 
injury could be ascertained by tlie bystand- 
ers, and kept from the presence of his family 
until the crime had been completed, and the 
young rajah was a corpse. Murder followed 
murder: men and women, the guilty and 
the innocent, the vizier in the council- 
chamber, the general at the head of the 
army, the lady at her toilette, the babe in 
its cradle, were by turns the victims of un- 
scrupulous ambition, covetousness of wealth, 
lust, cowardice, or vengeance. Dehra and 
ladder by which Runjeet mounted to power. Moul- 
tan and reshawur were captured in 1818; Cashmere 
in the following year; and Kunjeet’s career of plun- 
der and subjugation ceased not until a wall of im- 
penetrable mountains closed its extension northward, 
in a manner scarcely less decisive than the check to 
his progress southward and eastward^previously given 
by the English, when their prudent interference com- 
pelled him to find in the Sutlej a barrier asimpaasable as 
theHimal^as themselves.— (Prinsep’s^SefAs.* Smyth’s 
Meigning Family of Lahore; ShahametAli’s Seiks and 
Afghans; Hugei’sIVaes/« m Cashmere andthe Puryah») 

f The almost independent power which Runjeet 
Sing suffered the Lords of Jummoo and other favour- 
ite ^iefs to assume, was one of the causes of the fierce 
civil war for which his death gave the signal. 
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Heera Sing fell, each at a different crisis, 
while holding the office of vizier. Sheer 
Sing, the son of one of Runjeet's wives, 
obtained for a time the throne; but was 
murdered in 1843, after which a state of 
wide-spread anarchy prevailed throughout 
the Punjab, tbe chief remaining semblance 
of authority being vested in the person of 
Ranee Cbunda, a concubine of the late 
Runjeet Sing, and the mother of a boy 
named Duleep Sing, who, though notori- 
ously not the son of the Maharajah, had 
been in some sort treated by him as such. 
Debra Sing, wanting a puppet, had drawn 
this child from obscurity ; and his mother, 
under the title of regent, became the head 
of a faction, the opposers of which took 
I their stand by declaiming truly against the 
spurious origin of Duleep Sing, and the 
shameless immorality of Ranee Chunda; and 
I untruly, with regard to her alleged efforts to 
intrigue with the English against the inde- 
pendence of the Seik nation. Now, in fact, 
the only point upon which the various Seik 
parties had ever shown any degree of una- 
nimity, was that of enmity to the British; 
and much evidence has gradually been 
brought to light of the actual treachery, as 
well as passive breach of treaty committed 
by them during the Afghan war. The in- 
1 temperate language of Sir Charles Napier 
1 in Sinde,;and his undisguised anticipation 
I I of war in dhe Punjab, had been published, 

I doubtless with exaggeration, throughout that 
I I kingdom ; and the general feeling of the 
I j Seiks was anxiety to assume an offensive 
i position, and meet, if not anticipate, the 
j expected invasion. The French officers in 
I the Seik service (Ventura and M. Court), 

! appear to have borne little part in the past 
commotions; but their exertions, together 
I with those of Allard and the Neapolitan 
I Avitabile, on whom Runjeet conferred the 
I government of Peshawur, had been sedu- 
I lously and successfully employed in casting 
cannon, organising artillery, and disciplining 
troops after the European fashion. 

The preparations made at Lahore for the 
I passage of the Sutlej by a Seik army, could 
I not long be concealed from the governor- 
' general, who, with all practicable expedition 
I and secrecy, concentrated 32,000 men and 
i sixty-eight guns in and about Ferozepoor, 

I Loodiana,and Umballa. Towards the middle 
I of December, the Seiks crossed their boun- 
j dary, bringing with them large quantities of 
heavy artillery; and one body of 25,000 
regulars and eighty-eight guns, took up a 


position near the village of Ferozshah; 
whilst another force of 23,000 men and 
sixty-seven guns, encamped opposite Feroze- 
poor. Both divisions commenced throwing 
up earthworks around their camps, and pre- 
paring for a vigorous contest. 

The governor-general had hastened to 
the frontier to superintend the necessary 
preparations at the various cantonments. 
On learning the passage of the Sutlej by 
the Seiks, in direct contravention of exist- 
ing treaties, he issued a declaration of war, 
and, in conjunction with the commander- 
II -chief, Sir Hugh Gough, advanced with 
the main column from Bussean (the military 
dep6t) towards Ferozepoor. On reaching the 
village of Mpodkee (18th December, 1845), 
tidings were received of a hostile encampment 
some three miles off, comprising a large 
body of troops, chiefly cavalry, supported by 
twenty-two guns. It was mid-day, and the 
English were weary with marching ; never- 
theless they started forward, after a brief 
interval for refreshment. The Seik artil- 
lery being advantageously posted behind 
1 some low jungle, fired briskly upon the 
advancing columns, but could not hinder j 
the approach of the British horse artillery j 
and light field batteries, which opened on | 
them with steady precision, and caused a I 
degree of confusion in their ranks, soon j 
utterly broken by a sweeping charge of i 
cavalry, closely followed by a continuous 
discharge from the muskets of the infantry. 
The Seiks were driven off by the bayonet 
whenever they attempted to make a stand, 
and fled leaving seventeen guns and large 
numbers of their dead comrades on the 
field. The slaughter would have been 
greater but for the weariness of the victors 
and the gathering darkness. The British 
returned to their camp at midnight, with 
the loss of 216 killed and 648 wounded, out 
of a force of 1,200 rank and file. Among 
the slain was Sir Robert Sale, who fell with 
his left thigh flattered by grapeshot. The 
victory was followed up by an attack on the 
intrenched camp of the enemy at Feroz- 
shah. The Seiks were estimated at 35,000 
rank and file, and eighty-eight guns; while 
the British numbered less than 18,000 men, 
and sixty-five guns. The disparity was sen- 
sibly felt, for the Seiks had proved them- 
selves far more formidable opponents than 
had been expected ; and their artilleiy 
(thanks to the labours of Ventura, Allard, 
Avitabile, and Court, and to the policy 
of encouraging foreign adventurers to enter 
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the service of native princes, and prohibit- 
ing Englishmen from a similar proceeding) 
excelled ours in calibre as much aain number, 
was in admirable order, and thoroughly well 
served. The British advanced from Mood- 
kee, and reached the hostile encampment 
about eleven o’clock on the 21st of December. 
The engagement commenced with an attack 
by the artillery on the Seik lines, which ex- 
tended nearly a mile in length and half a 
mile in breadth. An order was given to 
the infantry to seize the enemy^s guns ; and 
the terrible task was effected with so much 
success, that the battle seemed almost gained, 
when the sudden fall of night obliged the 
combatants to cease fighting, because they 
could no longer distinguish friend from foe. 
The main body of the British forces was 
withdrawn a few hundred yards, and while 
resting under arms, some of the Seik guns 
which had not been taken possession of, were 
brought to bear on the recumbent troops. 
The governor-general mounted his horse 
and led the gallant 80th, with a portion of 
the 1st Bengal Europeans, against the hos- 
tile guns, carried them at a charge, caused 
them to be spiked, and returned to his pre- 
vious station. The remainder of the night 
was one of extreme anxiety to the British 
commanders : their loss had been most se- 
vere ; and the reserve force, under Sir Harry 
Smith, had been compelled to retire ; while 
reinforcements were believed to be on their 
way to join the Seiks. The ‘‘ mettle^' of the 
troops and of their dauntless leaders was 
never more conspicuous : at daybreak they 
renewed the attack with entire success, 
secured the whole of the seventy-six guns 
opposed to them, ai>d cleared the entire 
length of the hostile works; the enemy 
falling back on the reserve, which arrived 
just in time to prevent their total destruc- 
tion. Thus strengthened, the vanquished 
Seiks were enabled to recross the Sutlej 
without molestation. The English found 
I full and melancholy occupation in burying 
their dead and nursing the wounded. 
Nearly 700 perished on the field ; and pf above 
1,700 placed in hospital at Ferozepoor, 600 
died or were disabled from further service. 

The great loss thus sustained, and the 
want of a battering train, prevented the 
conquerors from marching on Lahore, and 
bringing the war to a summary conclusion. 
Many weeks elapsed before the arrival of 
reiriforcements enabled Sir Hugh Gough 
again to take the field; and in the in- 
terval, the Seiks threw a bridge of boats 


across the Sutlej, and encamped at Sobraon, 
on the left bank of the river, where, under 
the direction of two European engineers, 
they constructed an almost impregnable i^ie^ 
du-pont. Another body crossed the river 
and took post at the village of Aliwal, near 
Loodiana. Sir Harry Smith was dispatched 
from Ferozepoor to relieve Loodiana, which 
having effected, he marched against Aliwal 
with a force of about 10,000 men, and ad- 
vanced to the attack on the 28th Jan., 1846, 
with his entire line. A brief cannonade 
and a cavalry charge was followed by the 
onset of the infantry : the village was carried 
by the bayonet, the opposing guns captured, 
and the foe driven with great slaughter 
across the river. Smith returned to Feroze- 
poor on the 8th of February, and on the 
following day the long-expected heavy guns 
reached the British camp. Before daybreak 
on the 10th the troops marched forth to 
attack the formidable Intrenchments of an 
enemy estimated at 54,000 men, and sup- 
ported by seventy pieces of artillery. The 
British numbered 16,000 rank and file, with 
ninety-nine guns. They advanced under a 
murderous fire from cannon, muskets, and 
camel guns, and in more than one place 
were repeatedly forced back, but the charge 
was invariably renewed. Line after line was 
carried, in the accustomed manner, by the i 
bayonet, and the victory was completed by ! 
the fierce onslaught of a body of cavalry, 
under General Thackwell. The Seik guns, 
camel swivels, and standards were aban- 
doned, and the retreating mass driven over 
their bridge of boats across the river, hun- 
dreds perishing by the fire of the horse 
artillery, and many more being drowned in 
the confusion. The English lost 320 killed 
(including the veteran Sir Thorpas Dick, 
with other officers of note), and the wounded 
amounted to 2,063. The victorious army 
marched to Lahore ; and there, beneath the 
city walls, dictated the terms of peace. The 
governor-general was disposed to recognise 
the claims of the boy Duleep Sing as Maha- 
rajah, and 10,000 men were left at Lahore 
(under the command of Sir John Littler) for 
his support and the preservation of peace. 
The Seik government, or durbar, consented 
to defray the expenses of the war, amounting 
to a million and a-half sterling, and agreed 
to the disbandment of their turbulent sol- 
diery, of whom the majority had been already 
temporarily dispersed. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
returned to England, and was rewarded for 
zealous and successful service by eleva- 
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tion to the peerage; a similar mark of 
rojal favour was conferred on Sir Hugh 
Gough. 

Dalhousie Administration: 1848 to 
1855. — The recent Seik treaty was not 
carried out, and appears to have been | 
merely signed as a means of gaining time. 
A new series of crimes and intrigues com- 
menced ; and, as before, hatred of the Eng- 
lish was the only common feeling of the 
various leaders of factions. The first signs 
of open hostility appeared in the ancient 
city of Mooltan, the capital of a petty state 
between the Indus and the Sutlej, conquered 
by Runjcct Sing in 1818. The British 
assistant Resident (Mr. Vans Agnew) and 
Lieutenant Anderson of the Bombay army, 
were assassinated in the fortress by Mool- 
raj the governor, against whom hostile ope- 
rations were immediately commenced ; the 
earlier of which were characterised by a 
remarkable display of energy and judgment 
on the part of Major HeHiert Edwardes, 
then a subaltern, ** who had seen but one 
campaign.^^* The strong fortress of Mooltan 
was besieged in August, and would probably 
have been captured in the following month, 
but for the treacherous defection of a large 
body of Seik auxiliaries, which, with other 
unmistakable indications of hostility, left (in 
the words of Lord Dalhousie) '^no other 
: course open to us than to prosecute a gen- 
I cral Punjab war with vigour, and ultimately 
to occupy the country with our troops.'' 

I In November, 1849, a British army, under 
I Lord Gough, again took the field, and 
I I marched from Ferozepoor to Ramnuggur^ 
j I near the Chenab, where a Seik force lay 
I encamped. The attack of the British proved 
: successful, but their loss was heavy, and 

included the gallant General Cureton, Co- 
lonel Havelock, and Captain Fitzgerald. 
The Seiks retreated in order towards the 
Jhelum, while Lord Gough prepared to follow 
up his victory by an attack on Lahore. 

I The siege of Mooltan, conducted by General 
j Whish, was brought to a successful issue on 
! the 2nd of January, 1849. The fortress was 
' most vigorously defended, until its massive 
fortifications were completely undermined, 
and several practicable breaches effected. 
Orders had been given to storm the citadel 
at daybreak, and the troops were actually 
forming, when Moolraj presented himself at 
the chief gate, and proceeding straight to 
the tent of the English general, surrendered 
the keys and his own sword. 

* Year on the Punjab Frontier ^ pp. 381-2. 


A garrison was left in Mooltan, and the 
remainder of the army marched off to join 
the commander-in-chief, but arrived too late 
to share the peril and the glory of the much- 
criticised battle of Chillian wallah. Events 
so recent are hardly fit subjects of history. 
It is seldom until the chief actors have 
passed away from the stage that the evi- 
dence brought forward is sufficiently clear 
and full to enable the most diligent investi- 
gator to form a correct judgment on their 
merits and demerits. 

Early in January, Lord Gough proceeded 
towards the Chenab, and found, as he ex- 
pected, the Seiks strongly posted near Chil- 
lianwallah, with their artillery planted in a 
commanding and safe position, under cover 
of some low but dense jungle. The British 
marched to the attack, as they had often 
done before, amid a storm of grape and 
shell, and after a long and sanguinary engage- 
ment, which lasted till after nightfall, car- 
ried the murderous guns with the bayonet, 
and purchased victory with the loss of 757 
killed and above 2,000 wounded. The 
carnage among the Seiks must have been 
yet more terrible; nevertheless, being joined 
by a body of Afghan horse, they prepared to 
renew the contest. The final struggle took 
place on the 21st of February, a few miles 
from the town of Gujerat. The battle was 
opened by Lord Gough with a fierce can- 
nonade, which was maintained without inter- 
mission for nearly three hours. At the expira- 
tion of that time the Seiks made a retrograde 
movement, upon which the whole British 
force rushed forth on the foe, and with bayo- 
net, lance, and sword completed the over- 
throw commenced by the heavy guns. 
Chutter Sing, Sheer Sing, and other leaders, 
surrendered to the victors ; the Afghans fled 
across the Indus ; the Seik forces were dis- 
banded; and there being in truth no legiti- 
mate heir to the usurpations of Runjeet 
Sing, the Punjab was unavoidably an- 
nexed to British India, Its present satis- 
factory and improving condition will he 
found described in an ensuing section. 

Second Burmese War . — Nearly two years 
were passed by the governor -general in 
active usefulness, without any interruption 
of the general tranjquillity ; the only occa- 
sion for military interference being to sup- 
press the inroads of the Afredees and other 
predatory tribes in the vicinity of Peshawur, 
The sole quarter from which hostility was 
anticipated was Burmah, the very one from 
which it was most earnestly to be depre- 
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cated by all inclined to take warning by 
past experience. 

The Earl of Dalhousie was deeply im- 
pressed with this conviction, and scrupled 
not, with characteristic frankness, to declare 
his opinion, that ‘‘conquest in Bnrmah would 
be a calamity second only to the calamity of 
war."* The deeply disordered finances of 
India had been rapidly improving under his 
peaceful and able administration, and he 
looked forward with sincere repugnance to 
a contingency which would assuredly pro- 
duce “ exhausted cash balances and reopened 
)oans."t Nevertheless, a series of unfortunate 
events produced the renewal of war. The 
treaty of Yandaboo had been preserved in- 
I violate by the sovereign with whom it was 
I made; but his deposition, in 1837, gave a 
' new turn to affairs. His usurping brother, 

! known to the English as a military leader 
' by the name of Prince Therawaddi, mani- 
I fested great annoyance at the presence of a 
I political agent at Ava, and the residency 
I was in consequence removed to Rangoon, 

I and subsequently altogether withdrawn 
from Burrnah. The British continued to 
trade with Rangoon for the following twelve | 
years; and during that time many com- 
1 plaints of oppression and breach of treaty 
! were brought against the Burmese govern- 
! ment, but none of these were deemed of 
sufficient extent or significancy to call for 
I the interference of the Calcutta authorities, 

I until the close of 1851, when the com- 
manders of two British vessels laid before 
Lord Dalhousie a formal statement of op- 
I pressive judgments delivered against them 
' by the governor of Rangoon in his judicial 
! capacity. Commodore Lambert was dis- 
: patched from Calcutta with full and very 
clear instructions regarding the course to be 
I pursued — namely, first to satisfy himself re- 
[ garding the justice of these allegations, and 
! then to demand about £900 as compensation. 

I i On reaching Rangoon, numbers of resi- 
dent traders (styled by Lord Ellenborough 
i I the Don Pacificoes of Rangoon) pushed off 
j ! in their boats with a strange assortment of 
I complaints against the governor ; whereupon 
1 i Commodore Lambert, without waiting to 
! i consult Lord Dalhousie on the subject, 

I I broke off all intercourse with the local func- 
I tionary, and commanded him, in very 
I peremptory language, to forward a letter to 
the King of Ava, stating the object of the 
British mission, and demanding the disgrace 
i 1 • Further (Pari.) Papers on Burmese war, p. 44. 

1 I t Idem^ p. 87. 


of the offending intermediary. The letter was 
dispatched, and an answer returned, that the 
obnoxious individual had received his dis- 
missal, and that the required compensation 
would be granted. A new governor arrived 
at Rangoon, whose conduct induced the 
commodore to doubt the sincerity of the 
professions made by the Burmese authori- 
ties; and so far he was probably correct. 
But, unfortunately, his peculiar position as 
a Queen's officer, J is alleged to liave given 
him a sort of independence, wiiich induced 
the violation of Lord Dalhousie's express in- 
junction, that no act of hostility should bo 
committed by the British mission, however 
unfavourable its reception, until definite 
instructions had been obtained from Cal- 
cutta. The refusal of the governor to re^ 
ceive a deputation sent by the commodore at 
mid-day on the Gth Jan., 1852, — offered 
by the Burmese attendants on the plea 
that their master was asleep, according to 
custom, at that hour (and afterwards ex- 
cused on the plea that the deputies were 
intoxicated, which has been wholly denied), 
— was immediately resented by a notice from 
the commodore for all British subjects to 
repair to the squadron— an order which was 
obeyed by several hundred men, women, 
and children. No opposition was made to 
their embarkation, but those who remained 
behind were thrown into prison. The next 
and wholly unauthorised measure was to take 
possession of a painted war-hulk, styled the 
“ yellow ship," belonging to the King of 
Ava, which lay at anchor a little above the 
British vessels. This procedure, which has 
been almost universally censured, produced 
a declaration from the governor of Rangoon, 
that any attempt to carry away the property 
of the king, would be forcibly resisted. The 
British persisted in towing the vessel out of 
the river; and on passing the great stockade, 
or battery, a fire was opened on them, but 
soon silenced by a broadside from tho 
squadron, which “must have done great 
execution."6 Commodore Lambert declared 
the coast of Burmah in a state of blockade, 
and left in a steamer for Calcutta, to 
seek other instructions than those he had 
violated in ill-judged retaliation. 

The notoriously hostile spirit of the Bur- 
mese government, probably induced Lord 
Dalhousie to confirm the general proceed- 
ings of Lambert, despite his undisguised dis- 
approval of the seizure of the “yellow ship.” 

I J Cobden’s Origin of Burmese TFitr, 7. 
i § Lambert’s Despatch. Further Papers, 41. 
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The previous demand for compensation 
was reiterated and received with a degree of 
evasion which was deemed equivalent to re- 
jection j and both parties made ready for an 
appeal to arms. The British commander-in- 
chief, Lord Gough, was absent at Simla; but 
though a brave soldier, he was a man of ad- 
vanced age; and the ability of Lord Dalhousie 
and his council abundantly sufficed to over- 
come all deficiencies, including those en- 
countered in the raising of the Madras con- 
tingent, through the insubordination of the 
governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, who tacitly 
opposed Lord Dalhousie at every point, — not 
through any conscientious feeling regarding 
the war, but simply from personal irritation, 
caused by some petty jealousy of office.* 
The Bombay authorities, aided by the head 
of the Indian navy (Commodore Lnshington) 
and his able subordinates, captains Lynch 
and Hewett, bestirred themselves actively 
in the preparation of the steam fleet, and 
on the 2nd of April the Bengal division j 
arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon river; 
the previous day having been fixed by the 
governor-general as that on which the King 
of Ava was to decide whether he would 
avoid war by the payment of 100,000 in 
consideration of the expenses incurred by 
the British, and sanction the residence of an 
accredited agent at Rangoon, in compliance 
with the treaty of Yandaboo. The steamer 
dispatched to Rangoon to receive the reply 
of the Burmese government, was compelled 
to retreat under a shower of shot from the 
stockades lining the river ; and the campaign 
commenced. Martaban was stormed with 
little loss, and occupied by a strong garri- 
son. The Madras division arrived soon 
after; and the united forces amounted to 
about 8,000 men, coipraanded by General 
Godwin, an active and fearless veteran, who 
had served under Campbell in the previous 
war, but whose projects were sadly fettered by 
an exaggerated respect for the proceedings of 
his predecessor. Rangoon was blockaded 
on the 10th of April, 1852, and the follow- 
ing day (Easter Sunday) witnessed a despe- 
i:ate and prolonged struggle. The intense 
heat, under which many officers dropped 
down dead, impeded operations; and it was 
not until the 1 4th that the fall of the Golden 

* See an able article entitled “Annals of the Bengal 
Presidency for 1862," Calcutta JRevietCf Mar., 1853. 

t The assassination of Captain Latter, the deputy 
commissipner at Prome, in December, 1863, has 
been variously attributed to the treachery of the 
Burmese government, and to the vengeance of a 
^etty chie^ in whose Subjugatipn to British autho- 


Pagoda completed the capture of Rangoon, 
which was obtained with the loss to the 
victors of about 150 killed and wounded. 
Bassein (once the head-quarters of the Por- 
tuguese in Eastern India) was carried with 
ease in June, and strongly garrisoned; but 
the dilapidated city of Pegu, which next 
fell into the hands of a British detachment, 
though evacuated on their approach, was 
abandoned by them, owing to insufficiency 
of troops. General Godwin sent to Cal- 
cutta for reinforcements, and especially for 
light cavalry, horse artillery, and a field 
battery. These were assembled and dis- 
patched with all possible celerity ; and the 
governor-general, probably dissatisfied with 
the progress of hostilities, himself visited 
the seat of war. Prome was taken posses- I 
sion of in July, but abandoned, like Pegu, | 
for want of men, upon which the enemy j 
returned, and made preparations for its | 
defence. The reinforcements which reached 
the British cantonments in September, j 
raised the army under General Godwin to | 
nearly 20,000 efficient trgops, and might, it j 
was considered, have amply sufficed for ! 
more extensive enterprises than were at- [ 

1 tempted. Prome was recaptured, with little | 
difficulty, in October, and Pegu in Novem- | 
ber; and both places were permanently j 
occupied. An efibrt was made for the re- | 
covery of Pegu by the Burmese, which | 
proved ineffectual; and an engagement with i 
a body of the enemy, near Pegu, was chiefly 
remarkable for the gallantry displayed by 
the irregular Seik horse, who proved val- 
uable auxiliaries to their late conquerors. 

In December, 1852, the governor-general 
declared the province of Pegu annexed to 
the British empire, and intimated that no 
further hostilities would be pursued by the 
Anglo-Indian government, if the Burmese 
were content to submit quietly to the loss 
of territory which, it must be remembered, 
they had themselves acquired by usurpation. 

A new revolution at Ava, caused by the 
deposition of the king, Therawaddi, by one 
of his brothers (a procedure similar to that j 
by which he raised himself to the throne), 
occasioned a cessation of foreign hostilitie8,t 
and it would appear that the Burman court 
and people are really solicitous for the 

rity he was personally instrumental. The murder 
was committed in the dead of night, and nothing 
but life was taken. The assertion that a woman s 
garment was found on the body, though often re- 
peated, has been authoritatively denied; and of the 
whole mysterious affair nothing is certain but tha 
1 death of a brave, scientific, and energetic officer. 


I 
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continuance of peace. Some disappoint- 
merit was occasioned by the embassy volun- 
tarily dispatched by the King of Ava to the 
governor-general, and the mission sent in 
friendly reciprocity to Ava, resulting in no 
treaty of alliance or commerce. The gov- 
ernor-general, liowever, had from the first 
"" deprecated the reconstruction of any treaty 
relations with the court of Ava at all* and 
at the close of his administration, he de- 
clared, that he still considered “ peace with 
Ava as even more likely to be maintained 
in the absence of all commercial or friendly 
treaties, than if those conventions had been 
renewed as before.^^* 

Sattara.— On the death of the rajah, 
on the 5th of April, 1848, the principality 
was annexed to the British territories by 
right of lapse, the rajah leaving no male 
heir. 

Jhansie, a small Mahratta state in Bun- 
delcund, lapsed in a similar manner to the 
I British government on the death of its last 
I chief, in November, 1853. 

I Hyderabad.— On the 2lst of May, 1853, 

1 the Nizam signed a treaty, which provided 
I for the liquidation of his heavy and long- 
I standing debt to the company, and for the 
maintenance of the stipulated military con- 
tingent, by the cession of the districts of 
Berar Payecn Ghaut, the border districts 
frorn thence down to Shorapoor, and the 
[ territory of the Dooab between the Kistna 
j and the Toombnddra.f 
I NagpooVf or Berar . — This kingdom, which 

I had been made over to llajah Ragojee by 
j the British government after it had been 
! forfeited by the treachery of Appa Sahib, 

1 was left without an hereditary heir on the 
I death of the rajah in December, 1853. 
There remained no male of the line, de- 
scended from the stock, and bearing the 
I name of Bhonslah. The dominions of Berar, 
i or Nagpoor, were therefore considered to 
I have lapsed, and were incorporated in the 
I Anglo-Indian empire. There were other 
annexations of less importance, such as the 
j J’aj of Ungool (in the Jungle Mahals), 
and a portion of the land of the rajah of 
I Sikkim (a hill chieftain, on the borders of 
j Nepaul.) 

In Sinde, Ali Morad, of Khyrpoor, was 
accused of having forged a clause in a treaty, 

• Minute by the Marquis of Dalhousie, dated 
28tlj February, 1856, reviewing his administration 
' India from January, 1848, to March, 1856. — (Pari. 

' Papers, 16th June, 1866.) 


whereby he had wrongfully obtained posses- 
sion of land which of right belonged to the 
British government; and his guilt being 
held to be proved, his lands were con- 
fiscated. 

Ottrfe.— The closing act of Lord Dal- 
housie's administration was the annexation 
of Oude, the government of which country 
was assumed by his lordship, February 7th, 
1856. The reasons for this measure, and the 
mode of its accomplishment, have been so 
much discussed ia connexion with the mili- 
tary mutiny of the Bengal army, which 
broke out in the following year, that it may 
perhaps beat suit the convenience of the 
reader, to postpone the relation of the an- 
nexation until a subsequent section. The 
chapters immediately succeeding the present 
one will, it is hoped, afford an insight into 
the physical and topographical character of 
the country— -a view of the numbers and dis- 
tribution of the vast And varied popuhition 
of India— the mode of government— extent 
of array — amount of commerce and revenue 
— the field of missionary and educational 
operations, &c. ; which will make the nar- 
rative of the mutiny, and its attendant 
circumstances, more easily understood than 
it could be without such previous informa- 
tion. 

In reviewing his eight years^ administra- 
tion, Lord Dalhousie adverted to the rapid 
progress of civilisation in India; to the es- | 
tablishment of railways at the three presi- i 
dencies and in Sinde ; of telegraphic com- 
munications between the chief cities; of 
cheap and uniform postage; the improved 1 
means of conveyance by land and water ; 
encouragement to agriculture and irriga- 
tion ; the reduction of impost dues ; the 
creation of a loan for public works ; and the 
open discussion of governmental projects and 
acts. Before his departure, the insurrec- 
tion of the Sonthals (an aboriginal race, 
located near the Rajmalial hills in Bahar), 
in 1855, was repressed, and precautions 
taken to prevent a recurrence. Finally, 
Lord Dalhousie took his leave, declaring, 
that he left the Indian empire in peace 
without and within and ** that there 
seemed to be no quarter from which for- 
midable war could reasonably be appre- 
hended at present.^^J 

t Pari. Paper*— Commons, 26th July, 1854 ; pp. 
34; 144. j 

I Minute of 2nd of February, 1855. i 
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• In the fifty days during which the siege was protracted, the British loss in defeating the attempt to storm 
was only four Europeans killed and two sepoys wounded. 

^ liiis number includes the sick ; the number that actually repulsed the storm on the I4th NoTember amounting 
to 80 Europeans and 120 sepoys. 

• On the 14th November ; there are no means of ascertaining previous casualties. 

• Of these 160 were French. 

• The powers of the governor and council of Calcutta, in civil and commercial affairs, were preserved to them, but 
in all military matters Clive was invested with independent authority. 

^ Some say 35,000 infantry, 16,000 cavalry ; also forty Frenchmen with four light pieces of artilleir. 

• One of the remarkable events of this battle was the capture of Monsieur Law, who, with a few French troops, 
had hitherto been the chief support of the native armies against the English. 

^ Worked by 170 Europeans. 

‘ Exclusive of large bodies of irregular cavalry. 

J Of those 2,000 were drowned in ^e Caramnassa. 

^ This includes sixteen missing. 

‘ The number is stated between 40,000 and 60,000. 

■ This was the whole force employed in the siege j the two divisions which carried the place did not number more 
than 4,000 men. 

• These numbers include the casualties during the whole period of the siege, firom 4th April to 4th May. 

• The number estimated to have fallen in the i^ult. 

r Exclusive of thd Riyah of Berar's infantry and Sindia’s irregular corps. 
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’ A large number of the wounded wore scattered over the country. . , v, » ^<.,1 

^ The amount of the British force is not stated; it must, however, have he. n considerable, “ 
effected between the forces of General Wellesley and Colonel Stovensem. 'Iho Placed at the disposal of the former, 

at th^commencement of the campaign, amounted tc 9,000 ; that of the latter to 8,000 men anA riM,y 

• Major-general Fraser’s for^e consisted of II.M’s. 76th regiment, the Company s 

battalions of sepoys, exclusive of two battalions ieft for the protection of the baggage. 1 in T»h1a 

battalions and the two European regiments engaged in the attack, may be estimated at the 

• Thorn, ay. twonty-four battalion, of infantry. b„ide. a «>n«itoable 

that the caval^ .welled by numerou. adventurer,, amounted to 60.000, to which were added 16,000 weU-diMiplmed 
infantiT. The numbers specified in the Table are those of the infantry alone. 

“ Besides a large number drowned in a moraiss. j t w., !,««« Kaon nro>ont 

” This number has reference only to the strength of the storming party. Lord Lake appears to have been present 

with his whole army, which consisted of upwards of 10,000 men. u *. ♦v- o*o TKa troons 

•' The enemy’s extensive intrenchmenta were occupied by a large force, but the numi^rs . * infaxLtrv of 

are represented to have consisted of several of the Ilajah of Bhurtpoors battalions, and the rem g try 
Holcar. 

‘ This number comprises only the storming party. See Note to Detg. oomnAniAs of the 65th 

. ' The Bombay divilion, coniiting of fourtattalloua of wpoy., H.iT.. 

With a troop of Bombay cavalry, and 600 irregular horse, had now joined ^ F ^ . u ji^ded this force 

• Sir David Ochterlony had a force of near 20,000 men, including three European regiments. He divided tfiis force 

into four brigades, with two of which he marched to Muckwanpoor. 
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Total. 
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3,000 

7,150" 
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45 
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22 
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Lord) Clive, 
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22 
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10 
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10,000 

10,000 

20,000 


- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 


- 

- 

' 

Major Carnac. 

- 

20,000 

8,000 

28,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17*' 

Meyor Adams. | 

' - 

60, 

000 

60,000 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 


100 

Ditto. 

- 


10,000' 

10,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

kill. & 

wond. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Major Carnac I 

— 

40, 

000 

40,000 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

84 

7 



4,0 

OOi 

133 

Major Munro. 

— 

40, 

000 

40,000 


— 

— 

45k 

— 

— 

~ 

98 

2,0 

00 

— 

General Stuart. 1 
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wond. 
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000' 

45,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

— 

2,0 

00 

— 

General Harris. 1 

— 


— 

48,000 

22 

181 

119 

322" 

45 

622 

420 

1,087" 

8,0 

00" 


Lord Harris. j | 

' - 

- 

- 


6 

4 

9 

65 

11 

19 

4 

205 

2,0 

00 

281 

General (afterwards ! 

Lord) Lake. 

— 
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00 

68 
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15 

57 

3 
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— 
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48 
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27 

456 

556 
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— 

— 

— 

Ditto. 1 
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63 

66 

125 

27 

452 

452 

862 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto. i 

1 __ 

_ 
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5 

4 

23 

32 

15 

60 

163 

228 

— 

— 

— 

Major-general Gil- ^ 

1 
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Icspie. 1 

i 
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4 

15 

18 

37 

7 

215 

221 

443 

48 

a 

__ 

Colonel Mawbey. 

! — 

- 


12,000 

1 

11 

34 

46 

1 

19 

166 

176 

80 

0 


Major-general Uch- 
tcrlony. 

! 

— 


25,000 

— 

17 

2 

19 

1 

65 

11 

67 

60 

0 


Lieutenant - colonel i 

C. B. Burr. ^ 


t ! 



462 CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF PRINCIPAL BATTLES AND SIEGES 


Strength of British Army. 




Under 

Enemy against 
whom 

Europeans. | 

Native. | 


Date. 

Battle or 

whose Ad- 



b 


b 

Total. 


Place. 

ministration. 

Fought. 

' 


b 


Guns. 

V 

g 

'3 

u 

■5 

1 

'3 

Qt 

0 

1 

a 


26th and 27 th 

Sootabuldee; near 

Marquis Hast- 

Mahrattas .... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,400 

Nov., 1817. 

2l8t Dec., 1817 

Na^poor — p.418. 
Mahidpoor, p. 420 

ings. 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 











_ 

11,305 

Ist Jan., 1818 

Corygaum, De- 

Ditto . . . 

Arabs in pay of 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

750 


fence of— p. 418. 


Peishwa. 








20th Feb., 1818 

Ashtco Combat — 

Ditto . . . 

Peishwa .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

419 

p. 419. 










27th Feb., 1818 

Talneir, Storm of 

Ditto . . . 

Arabs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

• — 

17thApril,1818 
20th May, 1818 

Soonee Battle . . 

Ditto . . . 

Mahrattas .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

513'' 

Chanda Assault . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,500“ 

18th to 29th 

Malligaum taken 

Ditto . . . 

Arabs in Native cm- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,630 

May, 1818. 

by Storm. 


ploy. 







650“ 

8th to 10th 

Satunwarreo Fort; 

Ditto . . . 

Mahiattas . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

June, 1818. 

unsuccessful at- 
tack. 










31st Jan., 1819 

Nowah ; Hydera- 
bad. 

Asscerghur taken 

Ditto , . . 

Arab Garrison . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9th April, 1819 

Ditto , . . 

Sindia’s Command- 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20,000^ 

by Storm— p. 420. 


ant, Jeswunt Kao 
Laar. 









10th June, 1824 

Kcmendine,p.424 

Lord Amherst 

Burmese .... 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30th Oct., 1824 

Martaban— p. 425 

Ditto , . . 

Ditto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

219* 

18th Jan., 1826 

Bhurtpoor Storm- 

Ditto . . . 

Rajah of Bhurtpoor 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25,000 


ing— p. 427. 










19th Jan., 1826 

Melloone Storm- 

Ditto . . . 

Burmese .... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 23rd July, 1839 

ing — p. 427. 
Gbuznee Capture 

Lord Auck- 

Afghans .... 



— 

~ 

— 

— 

4,863 

— p. 436. 

land. 








1,261 

13th Nov., 1839 

Kclat ; in Beloo- 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

chistan. 

J ellalabad Defence 

Lord Ellen- 

Ditto 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,360 

7th April, 1842 


borough. 









13th Sep., 1842 

Tezeen Battle . . 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,600 

17th Fei. 1843 

Meanee ; Sinclc— 

Ditto . . . 

Beloochccs . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

p. 451. 










24th Mar., 1843 

Hyderabad; Sinde 
-p. 452. 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

— 






2,000 

j 29th Dec, 1843 

Puniar; Gwalior 

Ditto . . . 

Mahrattas (Sindia) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-p. 452. 



40 






14,000 

29th Dec., 1843 

Maharajpoor — p. 
452. 

Moodkeo ; left bank 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 18th Dec., 1845 

1 

Lord Har- 

Seiks, under Rajah 

_ 

3, 

850 

_ 

8,5 

00 

12,350 

of Sutloi — p. 454. 

dinge. 

Loll Sing. 

65 

6, 

674 


.12,0 

63 

17,727 

1 2lBt and 22nd 

Forozshan ; on the 

Ditto . . . 

♦Seiks 

— 

Dec., 1845. 

Sutlej — p. 454. 


Seiks, under Run- 
joor Sing. 

24 






10,000 

28th Jan, 1840 

Aliwal ; on the 

Ditto . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Sutlej. 


90 






16,224 

10th Feb., 1846 

Sobraon ; on tho 

Ditto . . . 

Seiks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2nd Jan., 1849 

Sutlej. 

Mooltan, Siege of . 

Lord Dal- 

Seiks, under Mool- 

160 


15, 

000 

17,0 

00 

32,000 

housie. 

rai. 







22,000 

13th Jan., 1849 

Chillianwalla ; in 

Ditto . . 

Seiks 

125 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2l8t Feb., 1849 

the Punjab. 
Gujerat ; in the 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

96 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

25,000 

Punjab. 

Rangoon 

Ditto . . . 

Burmese 












— 

Uth Apr., 1852 
Sept., 1852 . . 
Dec., 1852 . . 


Ditto . . . 

Ditto 







■ 



— 

— 

i*egu 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* — 


• In Col Blacker’s Memoir, p. 18, Holcar’s force is estimated at 20,000 horse and 8,000 foot. 

. The numbers here given have reference to the strength of the cavalry. In addition to this, there appears to nave 
been a detachment of horse artillery. 

• The force consisted of 1,000 native cavalry, a troop of horse artillery, a company of European foot nrtiuei7. 
3,000 native infantry, 2,000 irregular horse, with three 18-pounders, four brass 12’f, six howiUers, and twelve 
B-pounders. 

• Native garrison. 



Guns. 


BY THE ENGLISH IN INDIA, FROM THE YEAR 1751 to 1852. 4«3 


1 Enemy. 



British Army Killed and Wounded 



1 







Killed. 



Wounded. 


Jinemy. 

2 

o, 


i 

5 

1 

a 

Total. 

Europeans, j 

8 


Europi ans.j 

S 1 


^ 1 


ci 

u 

British 

Commander. 

u 


Offi- 

cers. 

d 

> 

Total. 

Offi- 

cers 

Men. 

si 

k; 

Total. 

^ ' 

id 

§ 


12,000 

8,000 

20,000 

4 

12 1 

[) 

124 

11 

23 ( 

[) 

241 

301 

9 

~ 

Lieutenant - colonel 
H. Scot. 

— 

— 

* 

3 

17 

1 

174 

3.) 

50 ( 

s 

601 

3,0 

00 

63 

L.-Rcn.SirT.Hulop, 

— 



2 

6! 

2 

64 

3 

11 

3 

116 

— 

— 

“ 

Captain Staunton 

9,000 

_ 

9,000 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1 

- 

- 

- 

20 

0 

— 

Sir Lionel Smith 


— 

300 

2 

6 

— 

7 

5 

1 

3 

18 

25 

0 



L.-gen.SirT.Hislop. 

— 

— 

2,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1,0 

00 

6 

Colonel Adams, 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

13 

4 

5 

1 

65 

20 

0 


Ditto. 

— 

— 

aoc** 

5 

2 

9 

34 

7 

16 

8 

175 

— 



Lieutenant - colonel 
MacDowoll. 

■ 

— 

250 

r 

1 

0 

n 

1 

7 

4 

75 

— 

— 

— 

Major Lamb. , 

- 

— 

500 

— 

- 

— 

22 

6 

17 

4 

180 

40 

0 

— 

Major Pitman. 

— 

— 

1,350 

1 

4 

6 

47 

9 

25 

7 

266 

43 

96 

119 

Brigadier - general 
Doveton. 



3,000 

_ 

— 

_ 




_ 

— 



15 

0 


►Sir A, Campbell. 

— 

— 

3,500 

— 

— 

— 

7 

1 

1 

3 

14 

— 





Colonel Godwin. 

•— 


— 

— 

61 

42 

103 

— 

283 

183 

466 

4,0 

00 

— 

Lord Combennore 

- 

- 

10,000 

- 

- 


5 

3 

1 

7 

20 

- 

- 

- 

Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell. 

— 1 

— 

3,000 

— 1 

— 

— 

17 

— 


— 

170 

514 

-- 

— 

Sir John Keane. 

- 

- 

2,000 

1 

3 

1 

32 

8 

0 

9 

107 

400 

- 

- 

M aj or*goneral Will- 
sliire. 

— 

— 

C,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Sir llobort Sale. 




10,000 







32 

3 

12 

7 

130 



_ 



General Pollock. 

— 


35,000 

6 

6 

0 

66 

13 

20 
kill. & 

1 

wond. 

214 

5,0 

00 

— 

Sir Charles Napier 

— 



2 

— 

— 

— 

10 

26 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto. 

- 

- 

12,000 

- 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

~ 

182 

- 


24 

Major-general Grey 

) — 

— 

18,000 

- 

- 

- 

113 

- 

- 

~ 

G84 

3,5 

00 

50 

Lord Gough. 

— 

— 

12,000 

16 

20 

0 

216 

48 

60 

9 

657 

- 

- 


Ditto 

— 

_ 

35,000 

48 

8 

206 

694 

1,1 

03 

018 

1,721 

~ 

- 

88 

Ditto. 

— 

— 

19,000 

— 

- 

__ 

176 

- 

- 


413 

- 

- 

68 

Sir H. Smith. 

— 


34,000 

- 

- 

_ 

320 

- 

- 


2,063 

- 

- 

- 

Lord Gough. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

General Whish. 

— 

— 

60,000 

20 

73 

1 

757 

66 

1.1 

46 

1,512 

4,0 

00 

12 

Lord Gough, 

_ 

— 

60,000 

5 

8 

7 

92 

24 

65 

8 

682 

- 


57 

Ditto. 









— 



— 

_ 

_ 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

General Godwin. 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


70 


22 


• This was the number of men of which the storming party was composed. 

^ The British force present at the conclusion of the siege, consisted of— horse artillery, ono troop and a-half ; native 
cavalry, eight squadrons ; foot artillery, five companies ; European infantry, two battalions and n-half ; native infantiy, 
eleven and a-hZf battalions ; irregular horse, 5,000 ; sappers and miners, thirteen companies : and probably exceeded, in 
the aggregate, the amount stated in the Table. 

^ The strong^ of the storming party. 

[The above Table was prepared by order of the Court of Directors, at the request of the Author. The particulars 
which should appear in the columns left blank, cannot bo furnished with perfect accuracy.] 



CHAPTER 11. 


TOPOGKAPHY— MOUNTAII^S AND PASSES— RIVERS— PLATEAUX —PROVINCES AND I 
CHIEF TOWNS-CLIMATE AND DISEASES-GEOLOGY— SOIL— MINERALOGY. | 

Asia, — the largest and most diversified movements of any formidable enemy. On 
quarter of the globe, has for its central the Bast^ an irregular series of mountains, 
southern extremity a region of unsurpassed hills, and highlands, extend from the source 
grandeur, comprising lofty mountains, large of the Brahmapootra, along the wild and un- 
rivers, extensive plateaux, and wide-spread explored regions of Naga, Munneepoor, and 
valleys, such as are not to be found within a Tipperah, through Chittagong and Arracan 
like area in any other section of the earth, to Cape Negrais (the extremity of the You- 
This magnificent territory, known under the madoung range), at the mouth of the Ira- j j 
general designation of India,* is in the form waddy river ; to the southward and east- | | 
of an irregular pentagon, with an extreme ward of Pegu and Martaban, the Tenasserim | i 
extent, from north to south and from east ridge commenees about one hundred miles i j 
to west, of 1,800 miles; a superficial area of distant from the coast, and prolongs the I ! 
1,500,000 square miles; and a well-defined boundary to the Straits of Malacca, along | | 
boundary of 9,000 English miles.f the narrow strip of British territory which ! I 

Thegeographicalposition of India possesses fronts the Bay of Bengal. The length of | 
several advantages. On the north, it is sepa- this eastern frontier is 1,500 miles, and it | I 
rated from China, Tibet, and Independent forms an effectual barrier against aggression | I 
Tartary, for a distance of 1,800 miles, by the from the Burmese, Siamese, or Malays, with j | 
Himalayan chain and prolongations termed whose states it is conterminous. On the I 
the Hindoo-Koosh, whose altitude varies South, the shores of the above-described ter- j j 
from 16,000 to 27,000 feet (three to five ritory are washed by the Bay of Bengal, the 
miles), through which there is only one pass Straits of Malacca, the Indian Ocean, and i 
accessible to wheeled carriages (Bamian.) the Arabian Sea, for 4,500 miles. The i 
I I This gigantic wall has at its base an equally natural frontiers of this extensive region i 
I extended buttress, the sub-Himalaya and may be thus summarily noted : — north, 

I Sewalik hills, with, in one part, an inter- along the Himalaya, 1,800 ; west, along ' 

! vening irregular plateau (Tibet) of 90 to 150 Afghanistan, &c., 900; east, along Burmah, ) 

I miles wide: on the West, the Hindoo-Koosh Siam, &c., 1,800: total by land, 4,500; by ! 

I is connected by the low Khyber ranges with sea, 4,500 = 9,000 English miles. j 

j the lofty Sufied-Koh, and its conjoint the No pen-and-ink description can convey 
I Suliman mountains, which rise 10,000 feet, an adequate idea of India as a whole; the ' 
like a mural front, above the Indus valley, mind may comprehend separate features, i 
and have a southerly course of 400 miles ; but must fail to realise at one view a | 
the Suliman are connected by a transverse complete portraiture, especially if devoid of j 
chain with the Bolan mountains, which pro- unity of configuration : in several countries | 
ceed nearly due south for 250 miles, and be- a mountain ridge and a main conduit form i 
come blended with the Keertar, Jutteel, and an outline, around which the chief topogra- I 
Lukkee hills ; the latter terminating in the phical peculiarities may be grouped ; but the | 
promontory of Cape Monze, a few miles region before us contains several lines of 
to the north-west of the Indus mouth, great length and elevation, with diverse axis 
This western boundary of 900 miles, sup- of perturbation, and declinations to three of 
' ports the table-lands which constitute a large the cardinal points, causing numerous rivers, 
part of Afghanistan and Beloochistan : to flowing S.W. (Indus) ; S.E. (Ganges) ; S. 
these there are four principal ascents — the (Brahmapootra and Irawaddy) ; W. (Ner- 
Khyber, Gomul, Bolan, and Gundava passes, budda, Taptee, and Loonee) ; E. (Godavery, 
readily defensible against the strategetic Kistnah, Cauvery, and Mahanuddy) ; and in 

• Bee p. 13 for origin of word: 'old geographers out this work, that round numbers are used to convey 
designate the country as India within (S.W. of), and a general idea, easy to be remembered ; they must 
beyond (S.E. of) the Ganges. be viewed as approximative, and not arithmetically 

I t The reader is requested to bear in mind through- precise. Indian statistics are still very imperfect 
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i other directions according to the course of 
I the mountain-ranges and the dip of the 
i land towards the ocean, by which the river 
i system is created and defined. 

Irrespective of the circumscribing barriers, 
and of the bones and arteries (hills and 
streams) which constitute the skeleton of 
I Hindoostan, three features, distinctively deli- 
I neated, deserve brief notice. The snowy 
ranges on the north give origin to two 
noble rivers, which, as they issue from 
the lesser Himalaya, are separated by a 
slightly elevated water-shed, and roll through 
I widely diverging plains — the one in a south- 
easterly direction to the Bay of Bengal, 
the other south-westerly to the Arabian 
I ! sea; each swollen by numerous confluents 
i which, altogether, drain or irrigate an area 
I j equal to about half the superficies of India 
i ' Proper. The Gangetic plain is 1,000, that 
I i of the Indus (including the Punjab), 800 
I j miles in length ; the average breadth of 
1 either, 300 miles ; the greater part of both 
I not 500 feet above the sea ; the height no- 
I where exceeding 1,000 feet. Intermediate, 

j and bifurcating the valleys of the main 

I arteries, there is an irregular plateau, extend- 
I , ing from north to south for 1,000, with a 
I breadth varying from 300 to 500 miles, and 
I a height ranging from 1,500 to 3,000 feet 
I above the sea-level. Midway between Cape 
Comorin and Cashmere, this table-land is 
bisected from west to east, for 600 miles, by 
the narrow Nerbudda valley : the northern 
section, of an oblong shape, comprising 
Malwa, East llajpootana, and Bundelcund, 
j has for its south-eastern and north-western 
buttresses the Vindhyaand Arravulli ranges, 
and a declination towards the Jumna and 
Dooab on the north-east, and to the Guzerat 
plain on the south-west ; the southern sec- 
tion, constituting what is erroneously* termed 
the Peninsula, contains the Deccan, Mysoor, 
Berar, and adjoining districts ; forms a right- 
angled triangle,t supported on the north by 
the Sautpoora mountains, and on either side 
by the Western and Eastern Ghauts and 
their prolongations ; the declination is from 
the westward to the eastward, as shown by 
the courses of the Godavery and Kistnah. 
These prominent physical characteristics 

• There is no partial insulation — no isthmus, 
t The northern and western sides are about 900 
miles in length; the eastern 1,100. 

I f A full description of the geography of India 
I would require a volume to itself ; but the tabular 
views here given, and now for the first time pre- 
pared, will, with the aid of the maps, enable the reader I 
I to trace out the topography of the country. | 


may be'thus recapitulated. Ist. The extensive 
mountain circumvallation, east to west, from 
the Irawaddy to the Indus. 2nd. The two 
great and nearly level plains of the Ganges 
and Indus. 3rd. The immense undulating 
plateau, of 1,000 miles long, in a straight 
line from the Jumna, to the Cauvery. To 
these may be added a low coast-line of 4,500 
miles, skirted on either side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the Malabar shore of the 
Indian Ocean, by receding Ghauts and other 
lofty ranges, backed by inland ridges of 
hills, and mountains traversing the land in 
diverse directions, such as the Vindhya, 
Sautpoora, and Arravulli. These salient fea- 
tures comprise many varieties of scenery; 
but for the most part wide-spread landscapes 
extend on the east, — teeming with animal 
and vegetable life ; sandy wastes on the west, 
where the wild ass obtains scanty provender ; 
on the north, an arctic region, whose snowy 
solitudes are relieved from perpetual stillness 
by volcanic fires bursting from ice-capt peaks; 
on the south, luxuriant valleys, verdant with 
perpetual summer ; a rocky coast at Katty- 
war, swampy sunderbunds at Bengal, jungly 
ravines in Berar, and fertile plains in Tan- 
jore ; — here Nature in sternest aspect , — there 
in loveliest form , — everywhere some dis- 
tinctive beauty or peculiar grandeur : while 
throughout the whole are scattered numer- 
ous cities and fortresses on river- bank or 
ocean-shore, adorned with Hindoo and Mos- 
lem architecture, cave temples of wondrous 
workmanship, idolatrous shrines, and Mo- 
hammedan mausoleums, wrought with untir- 
ing industry and singular artistic skill; Cyclo- 
pean walls, tanks, and ruius of extraordinary 
extent, and of unknown origin and date; 
but whose rare beauty even the ruthless 
destroyer, Time, has not wholly obliterated. 
These and many other peculiarities contri- 
bute to render India a land of romantic in- 
terest, which it is quite beyond the assigned 
limits of this work to depict : all within its 
scopej being a brief exposition of the various 
mountain-ranges and passes, the plateaux, 
the river system, coast-line, islands, &c., with 
an enumeration of the principal cities and 
towns, which are more numerous and popu- 
lous than those of continental Europe. § 

§ Autumnal tourists, in search of health, pleasure, 
or excitement, and weary of the beaten paths of the 
Seine and Rhine, might readily perform, in six 
months (September to March), the overland route 
to and from India, — examine the leading features of 
this ancient and far-famed land, judge for themselves 
of its gorgeous beauty, and form some idea of the man- 
ners and customs of its vast and varied populatioo. 
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Rivers in Afghanistan, and in the Countries adjacerU to India on the Northr-west — so far as known. 
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Table-lands of BHtuh India— their Extent, Height, tfc. 
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Principal Citie8.*-~A description of the 
cities and towns in India would occupy 
several volumes : all that can here be given 
is a brief note on some of the best known.f 
Calcutta, — on the left hank of the Hooghly, about 
100 m. from the sea; present seat of supreme gov- 
I ernment; a village when acquired by the English 
>n 1700. Length, about 4| m. ; breadth, 11 m. ; 
area, nearly 8 sq. m. Beyond the Mahratta Ditch 
(an • intrenchment intended as a defence against 
the incursions of the Mahrattas), are the suburbs 
of Chitpoor, Nundenbagh, Bahar-Simlah, Sealdah, 
Eutaliy, Ballygunge, Bhowaneepoor, Allipoor, and 
Kidderpoor. On the opposite side of the river lie 
the villages of Seebpoor, Howrah, and Sulkea. The 
city is defended by Fort William, a large and strong 
fortress, built on a plain, of an octagonal form, some- 
what resembling that of Antwerp : it mounts 619 
guns. 

In May, 1850, the population of Calcutta, ex- 
clusive of suburbs, was 413,182 ; number of resi- 
dences, 62,565 ; of huts, 49,415. Among the public 
buildings are the Government-house, a magnificent 
structure ; the Town-hall, a handsome edifice ; the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, the Madrissa and 
Hindoo colleges, Metcalfe Hall, and the Ochterlony 
monument. About three miles below the city, on 
the Howrah side, there are extensive botanical 
gardens, laid out with good taste and effect. 

The most elevated part of Calcutta (Clive-street) is 
only thirty feet above the sea-level at low-water. It 
appears to me very probable that the whole city will ] 
some day be submerged by the shifting beds of the 
Hooghly or Ganges. 

Madras,— on the Coromandel coast, consists of three 
broad streets, running north and south, dividing the 
town into four nearly equal ports; they are well 
I built, and contain the principal European shops. 
On the beach is a line of public offices, including the 
Supreme Court, the Custom-house, the Marine Board 
Office, and the offices and storehouses of the princi- , 
pal European merchants. The other buildings are, 
the Mint, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the Church 
Mission Chapel, Armenian Church, Trinity Chapel, 
the General Hospital-, and Medical School. Fort St. 
George is in form an irregular polygon, somewhat of 
a semicircle, of which the sea-face, which is well 
armed with heavy guns, is nearly a diameter. 

No part is probably more than twenty feet above 
the sea- level. Population, 720,000, including the 
Black Town and suourbs. 

Bombay. — The old town, built on the island, is 
about 2 m. in circuit, and strongly fortified; the 
recent increase of the calibre of the guns has com- 
pleted the means of defence. Few remarkable build- 
ings. There is a Government-house, an excellent 
dockyard and foundry for steam-vessels, a church 
within the fort, and one on the island of Colaba, 
where iere are considerable cantonments: several 
banks, insurance companies, the Steam Navigation 
Company, Bombay branch of Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Geograpnical Society, &c.; and the leading merchants 
have their offices within the fort. Population, 
566,119, including the widely-scattered suburbs. 

formerly a large city; the old walls remain, 
and mark out a space extending along the Jumna, 
* The several positions of these places, and their elcva. 
tion, will be giv^ in a Topographical Index. 

t Full deUdJa will be found in Thornton’s excellent 
Gazetteer. 


about 4 m. in length, with a bfeadth of 3 m.; the area 
is about 11 sq. m ; but not one-half is at present oc- 
cupied. There is one wide street running from the 
fort in a north-westerly direction. The nouses are 
built chiefly of red sandstone. Within the fort is the 

K alace of Shah Jehan, and hia hall of audience; the j 
lotee Ma.sjid or Pearl Mosque, and other structures, | 
The celebrated Tajmahal, or mausoleum of Shah | 
Jehan, is outside the city, and about a mile east I 
of the fort. Adjacent to the city, on the west, is the 
Government-house, the official residence of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North Western Provinces. 
Population, 66,000. 

Ahmedahad, — on the left bank of the Saburmuttee, 
5| m. in circumference, surrounded by a high wall, 
with irregular lowers every fifty yards. The noblest 
architectural relic is the Jumma Masiit or Great 
Mosoue, built by Ahmed Shah of Guzerat, the 
founder of the city. Near the city wall is a tank a 
mile in circumference. Population said to amount 
to 30,000. 

Ajmere, — a city of great antiquity and celebrity — 
situate in a picturesque valley, surrounded by hills, 
on the base and slope of one of which the town is 
built. A wall of stone, with five strong gateways 
(all on the north and west sides), surround it. The 
town contains several large mosques and temples. 
Some of the streets are wide and handsome. The 
houses of the wealthy are spacious, and pmerally 
well built! the habitations of the poorer classes are 
more commodious than ordinary. The strong fort 
of Taraghur, with a walled circumference of 2 m., 
surmounts the hill rising above the city : it contains 
two tanks, and commands another outside, 

Allahabad, — at the confluence of the Ganges 
(here L) m. wide) and Jumna, (| of a m, in widin.) 
The fort on the east and south rises directly from the 
water, and is in form a bastioned quinquangle, 
2,500 yards in circuit, and of great strength. The 
town extends along the Jumna, to the west of the 
fort. Notwithstanding the advantageous position, it 
is an ill-built and poverty-stricken place, 'ihe Jumma 
Masjit is a stately building, but without much orna- 
ment. Population, 70 000. [This ought to be the 
seat of Supreme Government for India.] 

Almora. — Principal place of the British district of 
Kumaon, situate on the crest of a ridge running from 
east to west, consista principally of one street, f of a m. 
long, secured by a gate at each end, and forming two 
bazaars, divided from each other by Fort Almora, 
and by the site of the ancient palace of the rajahs of 
Kumaon, now occupied by a gaol. Detached houses, 
chiefly inhabited by Europeans and Brahmins, are 
scattered along each face of the mountain below the 
town. Fort Moira is at the western extremity, and 
adjoins the military lines. 

Amrilsir.—A walled city, about halLway between 
the Beas and Ravee rivers. It owes its importance 
to a Tulao or reservoir, which Ram Das caused to be 
made here in 1581, and named it Amrita Saras, or 
“ fount of immortality.” It is a square, of 160 paces, 
containing a great body of water, pure as crystal, 
though multitudes bathe in it : it is supplied, appa- 
rently, from natural springs. On a small islana in 
the middle is a temple, to which are attached 600 or 
600 priests. On this island Ram Das (the founder) is 
said to have spent his life in a sitting posture. City 
very populous and extensive ; streets narrow ; houses 
lofty. Manufactures — cloths, silks, and shawls. There 
is besides a very extensive transit trade, and con. 
siderable monetary transactions. Most striking ob- 
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iect, the fortress Govinghur; its great height and 
heavy batteries, rising one above the other, giving it 
a very imposing appearance. Population, 80,000 or 
9^,000. 

Bangalore. — Town tolerably well built, has a good 
bazaar, and is inclosed by a wall, a ditch, and a 
broad fence of thorns and bamboos. Fort oval, con- 
structed of strong masonr}’ : within it is the palace of 
Tippoo Sultan, a large building of mud. Manufac- 
tures — cotton and silk; but the present importance of 
the place results from its being the great British 
military establishment for the territory of Mvsoor. 
The cantonment is nearly m. in length, and 1 m. 
in breadth. Population, 60,000. 

5arei7/v,— situate in a pleasant and well-wooded 
country in the N.W. provinces. It is a considerable 
town, the principal street or bazaar being i^early 2 m. 
long, has a brisk and lucrative commerce, and some 
manufactures, of which the jirincipal is that of house 
fhrniture, cotton* weaving, muslins, silks, jewellery, 
gold, silver, and metal working, besides numerous 
others. Population, 92,208. Cantonment at south side 
of town, near the new fort, which is quadrangular, 
and surrounded by a ditch : it is the head-quartera 
for the Rohilcund division. 

^rtrotia,— situate near the river Biswamintri, which 
is here crossed by a stone bridge. The town is sur- 
rounded by numerous groves containing many 
mosques, mausolea, and tombs of Mussulmen, which 
give an impressive solemnity to the scene. The for- 
tifications, of no great strength, consist of slight 
walls, with towers, and several double gateways. 
Town intersected and divided into four equal quar- 
ters, by two spacious streets, meeting in the centre, 
at a market-place. Houses, in general, very high, 
and built of wood. Population, 140,000. 

Beejapoor. — The walls, which are of hewn stone 
and very lofty, are entire, but inside all is desolation. 
The deep moat, the double rampart, and the ruins 
of the palaces in the citadel, attest its former mag- 
1 nificence. The Great Mosque is a grand edifice, and 

1 the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah, remarkable for 

1 elegant and graceful architecture. The chief fea- 
ture of the scene is the mausoleum of Mohammed 
Adil Shah, the dome of which fills the eye from eve^ 
point of view. The fort has a ran;ipart Hanked by 
109 towers. The works surrounding it, and the 
citadel in the interior, are very strongly built; the 
parapets are 9 ft. high, and 8 ft. thick. The ditch 
IS from 40 to 50 ft, in breadth, and about 18 deep: 
tke curtains, . which appear to rise from the bottom 
of it, vary from 30. to 40 ft. high, and 24 ft. thick. 
^ revetted counterscarp is discernible, the circuit of 
which is 6,| m., and its ground-plan deviates little 
^oni a circle. To the westward of the fort there is 
a vast; mass of ruins, from the numerou.s edifices of 
every description scattered around. Beejapoor was 
evidently one of the greatest cities in India. It was 
formerly divided into several quarters, one of which 
is 6 m. iq circumference. A^mong the various won- 
ders of this ruined capital, is the gun called Malik- 
i-Maida.n, or “ the King of the Plain,” one of the 
largest pieces of brass ordn^ce in the world. 

Beehip^er^ — capital of the Rajpoot state of the 
same name, viewed fron; without presents the 
appeararice of a great end magnificent city. The 
wall, which is built of 8tone,^is 3| m. in circuit, 15. to 
30 ft. high including parapet), -6 ft. thick, sur- 
rounded on three sides oy e ditch 15 ft. deep and 
20 ft. wide ; there are five gates and three sally-ports. 
T'he interior exhibits a rather flpurishipg appeal anoe j 

many good houses, neat and uniformi with red walls, 
and ^ite doors and windows. Eighteen wells 
within the city j depth of each about 240 ft. Citadel 
situate ^ a m. N.E. of the city, and quite detached 
from it; defences, about | of a m. in circuit, constructed 
of good masonry. The rajah’s residence occupies 
nearly the whole of the inside. Population, stated 
by Boileau and Tod, 60,000. 

Southern Mahratta country. Port of 
an oval ground-plan, 1,000 yards long, 700 broad, 
and surrounded by a broad and deep wet ditch, cut 
in very hard ground. In 1848, the inhabitants 
formed a committee, and in foui months recon- 
structed all the roads of the town, extending to a 
length of between 9, and 10 m. Belgaum was 
selected as the site of the educational institution for 
the instruction of the sons of natives of rank : in 
February, 1853, the number of pupils exceeded 50. 

Bellary. — The fort, or fortified rock, round which 
the cantonment is situate, is a hill of granite : length, 
1,150 yards; height, 450 ft.; circumference, 2' m. ; 
eastern and southern sides precipitous ; western face 
slopes gradually towards plain. Lower fort, | a m. in 
diameter, contains barracks, arsenal, and commissariat 
stores, church, two tanks, and several on the top of 
the rock. Native population in 1836, exclusive of 
military, 30,426. 

Benares,— on the Ganges, 3 m. long, 1 m. broad. 
Streets very narrow, and access gained to the river 
by noble ghauts, extending along the bank of 
river, in the city. Numerous Hindoo temples, which 
render it a celebrated place of pilgrimage. Popula- 
tion, 300,000. 

Bhagulponr, — on the right hank of the Ganges, 
here 7 m. wide during the rains. Though repre- 
aented to be 2 m. long and 1 broad, it is a poor 
place, consisting of scattered market-places, meanly 
built; it is, However, ornamented by European resi- 
dences and by mosques. Cavalry barracks, occa- 
sionally occu,pied ; 4 m. from them are those of a ! 
native corps mrmed of the highlanders (Sonthals or 
Puharees) of the Kaimahal wilds. There is also a j 
court of justice, a gaol, and an educational institution. 

Bhooj, — the capital of Cutch, at the base of a for- 
tified hill. When viewed from the north, has an im- 
posing appearance. Rajah’s palace, a castle of good 
masonry. A large tank has been excavated at the 
west end of the city. Population, about 20,000. 

Bhopal. — Town surrounded by a wal) of masonry 
about 2 m. in circuit, within which is also a fort of 
masonry. Outaide, a large gunje or market, with, 
wide straight streets. The fort of Futtvghur is on a 
rock S.W. from the town. S.W. of the fort is 
Bhopal Tal, or Lake, 4J ra. long, l^m. broad: another 
tank, 2 m. long, is on the east. They are deep, and 
abound with alligators, but both appear to be arti- 
ficial. The Bess river has its rise in the former. 
Bhopal is the seat of the British political residency. 

Bhurtpoor. — Town 3 m. long, 1 \ broad, and about 

8 in circumference. Its site is somewhat depressed ; 
and this circumstance, in a military point of 
contributes to its strength ; as the water of a neigh- 
bouring Jhil, being higher than the ditch of t e 
town, can be discharged into it in such a volume, a . 
to render it unfordable. The defences are no 
shapeless piles of mud.* This measure of repair ww 
permitted to the young rajah, after attaining m • 
jority, in 1844, and the walla al^lowed to ' 

tuned in a condition (in the rajahV words) to ?• 
out thieves and wild beastt:” and the town itself » 
* Stt Historical Section, 1805.'6, and 1824- 5^ 




merely s tfreat collection of hovel.; but it ia . 
thnnng prace. having a trade in the Sambhur Lake 
salt. Population estimated at 100 000 
Bur^an^^on the left bank of theDammoodah. 
The r^ah s residence is a great collection of buildinira 
of various siaes and colours, and without symmet^ 
or regularity : the town an assemblage of crowded 
suburbs, wretched huts, a few handsome houses, but 
no temple of striking effect Contiguous to the 
town IS an artificial piece of water, having an esti- 
mated area of 30 acres, and much frequented by the 
natives for bathing. Burdwan contains the civil 
establishment of the district, and two English schools. 

CawnptMn^n the right bank of the Ganges; 
area of the city, 690 acres ; contains about 11,000 
houses, and nearly 59,000 inhabitanU. Population 
of cantonments, 49,975 ; making a total of 108 796 
exclusive of the military. Commerce— busy and im- 
pwtant; the Ganges (which is here 500 yards wide 
when lowest, and 1 m, wide when swollen by the 
periodical rains) being navigable to the sea, a dis- 
tanc** of 1,000 m., and upwards to Sukertal, a distance 
of 300 m. 

Cwm&ti^oor,— situate near the left bank of the 
Noyel, a tributary of the Cauvery, in a dry and well- 
cultivated country, near the base of the Neilgherry 
group of mountains. Streets wide, airy, and neatly 
built ; European quarter eastward of the town, and 
detached from it. In the time of Hyder Ali it is 
said to have contained 4,000 houses, but it suffered 
much in the wars between the British and Mysoor. 

Cuttack ^ — situated on a tongue of land near the 
bifurcation of the Mahanuddy. Fortifications in a 
ruinous state, their materials fast disappearing, the 
stones being carried away, and used in various public 
works; among others, in the lighthouse at False 
Point, and in the macadamization of the cantonment 
roads. Within the fort is an old mosque. Town 
straggling, and exhibits evident signs of decay. The 
Jumma Masjit, and the “Kuddum Russool,’’ Moslem 
buildings, are inelegant, and Brahminical temples 
small and ungraceful. Manufactures— brass cooking- 
vessels and shoes. Population estimated at 40,000. 

Dacca , — on the Burha Gunga, an offset of the Ko- 
niae or Jabuna; 4 m. long, and m, broad. It is 
at present a wide expanse of ruins. The castle of its 
founder, Shah Jehangir, the noble mosque he built, 
the palaces of the ancient newaubs, the factories and 
churches of the Dutch, French, and Portuguese, are 
•all sunk into ruin, and overgrown with jungle. The 
city and suburbs are stated to possess ten bridges, 
thirteen ghauts, seven ferry-stations, twelve bazaars, 
three^ public wells, a variety of buildings for fiscal 
and judicial purposes, a gaol and gaol-hospital, a 
lunatic asylum, and a native hospital. Population, 

200 , 000 . t' t f 

Delhi , — about 7 m. in circumference, is inclosed on 
^ree sides by a wall, and on the other, the river. 
Streets mostly narrow ; the principal one is f of a m. 
long, and 50 yds. wide, with good shops on each side. 
Foliation, 137,977. 

Dtmmoor.— ImporUnt military station on the right 
bank of the Ganges. Remarkable for the barracks, 
jvhich are magnificent buildings, and of great extent, 
vhuroh, spacious and handsome. 

Golcon ^ — Fortress and ruined city, in the Nizam's 
dominions. Fortress on a rocky ridge of granite, is 
extensive, very strong, and in good repair, but is 
^mmandad within breaching distance. Being the 
<iepository of the* treasures of the Nizam, and aim 
used as a state prison, it is very strictly guarded, and 
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entrence cannot be obtoined bv .nv hn> n.. 

the fort, the eterji features of the surroundinv rockv 
''"F“»‘»ene«8and grandeur 

erected at great expense, some of them beinir said 

(&. Mineratr“‘ world. 

dia^ili;- Th ^^PO'^'^on. of Sin- 

aia B family. 1 he rock on which the celebrated Hill 

Fort 18 situate, is completely isolated : greatest heiirht 

steps cut in the rock, is so large, and of such irentle 
acdivity that elephants easily ascend. The pamge! 

a succession 

seren gates. Within the enclosure there are 
several tanks, capable of supplying an adequate gar- 
rison though 15 000 men woufd be require^to ^n 

the rock ; it is large, but irregularly built, and con- 
and gunpowder and firework 

Hurdwar, or sometimes Gangadwara, the “Gate 
of the Ganges, ”-a celebrated place of Hindoo nil- 
grimage. Town evidently of great antiquity, is 

of m^nv^K fouLaiions 

of many of the houses in the bed of the river. 

Hydrahad (Deccan.) -The ground plan is a 
trapezoid, the longest or north-western side of which, 
extending along the river Mlussi, is about 2} m 
in length I the south-eastern, 2 m. ; the southern, 

1 m.; the south-western, If m. A suburb on the 
river side communicates with the city by a stone 
bridge. Streets, some paved; narrow; houses close 
together, and displaying little or no taste. The 
L ® structures are the principal mosque, 
and the British residency. Population, probably not 
exceeding 200.000. * uu«uiy not 

(Sinde),-on the Ounjah hills, 4 m. from 
the Indus, Outline of fortress irregular, correspond- 
ing with the winding shape of the hills. Walls built 
of burnt bricks, thick at the base, but taper towards 
the top, and weakened by loopholes. There are 
about 5,000 houses; bazaar extensive, forming one 
street the entire length of the town. Manufactures— 
arras, and ornamental silks and cottons. Popula- 
tion (supposed), 24,000. ^ 

/ntfore,— capital of the possessions of Holcar's 
family. Outline of city, nearly a square of 1,000 
yards; area, about 216 acres: ill-built, the houses 
disused in irregular winding streets, constructed 
With sun-dried bricks, and covered with clumsy tiles 
laid on bamboos. It contains a few mosques, but 
has no architectural pretensions. The British resi- 
dency, east of the town, has a pleasing scene. 

Jeseulmere, —hxxWi at the base of the south end of 
a rocky range of hills. Ramparts and bastions of 
uncemented stone; circuit, about 21 m ; height, 14 
ft., including a parapet of 6 ft.; thickness of ram- 
parts, 4 ft ; these defences are in many places so 
obliterated by sand-drifts, that they may be crossed 
on horseback. There are four gateways and three 
sally-ports. Outline of citadel an irregular triangle, 
about ftbs of a mile in circumference; interior occu- 
pied by the palace, and several temples and dwell- 
ings. At the time of Boileau's visit, in 1835, there 
were 6 guns, a large howitzer, and 3 field-pieces. 

Jeyooor, — in a small plain surrounded by hills on 
all side^except the south. It is about 2 m. long, 

£. to W. } 1 m. broad, encompassed by a wall 
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of masonry, with lofty towers and well-protected * 
.gateways, and considered to be the most regularly i 
built of the cities laid down by native Indians. A i 
main street, 2 m. long and 40 yards wide, extends 
from E. to W. ; this is intersected by several streets i 
of the same width ; and at each point of intersection 1 
is a chauk or market-place ; and the whole is por- 1 
tioned out into rectangular blocks, the palace and t 
royal premises being in the centre. Houses in the 1 
principal streets are generally built of stone, and, 
with tne fine temples, add to the architectural splen- t 
dour of the town. Population, 300,000. 1 

JoudpooTt — on the north-eastern edge of a cultivated i 
but woody plain. Site strikinff, being at the southern i 
extremity of a ridge 25 m. long, between 2 and 3 i 
m. broad, and from 300 to 400 feet above the aver- < 
age level of the plain. Built on an irregular surface, 
sloping upwards towards the base of the rock sur- 
mounted by the citadel, and inclosed by a rampart 5 > 
m. in circumference. There are several tanks within 
the walls ; but all fail in long-continued droughts, 
except the Rani Sagur, which is reserved exclusively 
for the garrison, being thrown open to the citizens 
only on extreme emergency. North-east of the city 
is the suburb Mahamandir. Population, 60,000. 

Khatmandoo.—C 2 L\n\A\ of Nepaul, situate in a val- 
ley,* and on the east bank of the Bishnmutty river. 
Length, about 1 m.; average breadth, scarcely | of a 
m. Streets narrow ; houses brick, with tiled roofs, and 
though of several stories, are of mean appearance. 
Town adorned by several temples, the gilded pin- 
nacles of which have a picturesque effect. The river 
is crossed by two bridges, one at each extremity of 
the town. Population estimated at 60,000 ; number 
of houses, 5,000. 

Lahore^ —surrounded by a brick wall, and defences 

7 m. in circumference : fort at the north-west angle ; 
there are several large and handsome mosques, be- 
1 sides Hindoo temples. Streets narrow; houses lofty; 
bazaars contracted and mean. Population, 100,000, 
or 120,000. , . o , . 

Zoodiana, — four miles from left bank of the Sutlej : 
town ill-built, and without a wall, but having a fort of 
no great strength, which was constructed in 1808, on 
the north side, situate on a bluff, rising about 30 ft. 
above the nullah or watercourse. It is a thriving 
place, the residenU including several capitalists, 
among whom are corresponding bankers ; and as the 
mart lies on one of the principal routes between Hin- 
doostan and Afghanistan, it has a considerable transit 
trade. Manufactures — cotton, cloth, and shawls. Po- 
pulation estimated at 20,000; chiefly Mohammedans. 

ZucknoWf— extends about4 m. along the bank of the 
Gooratee. Streets, with few exceptions, crooked and 
narrow ; number of brick-built houses small— palaces 
of showy architecture. The great ornament is the 
Imambarah, a Moslem cathedral, and the mosque 
attached to it. Population, 300,000. 

MasuUpatam,— on a plain stretching to the base of 
the E. Ghauts. Fort built on a swamp overflowed 
by the sea at spring-tides. Ground-plan, an oblong 
rectangle, 800 yards long and 600 broad, with high 
ramparts and a wide and deep ditch. The native 
town is situated south-west of the cantonment, and 
has some wide and airy streets, tolerably straight, 
and well built. Population, in 1837, 27,884. 

Meerut, — situate in the Dooab, and nearly ejjui- 
distant from the Ganges and* the Jumna. Ruined 
wall of the town extensive, inclosing a considerable 

* See Note at end of Mountains." 

pace. Streets narrow, and houses ill-buUt. Most 
mportant structure, the English church. Canton- 
nents 2 m. north of the town. Population, 29,014. 

3fAofo.— In the territory of Indore. lu appear, 
ince is that of an European town, having a church 
vith steeple on an eminence, a lecture-roorn and 
ibrary, and a theatre. A considerable force is sta- 
ioned at the cantonments, which are situate ^ m. 

3.E. from the town. 

Mirzapoor,— consists mainly of three long, wide, 
straight streets, along the side of which are rows of 
trees and wells. The houses, seldom more than two 
itories high, are for the most part built of mud or 
unburnt brick : those of the Europeans, which are 
the best, occur only at considerable intervals. It 
derives its present importance principally from its 
jeing the greatest cotton mart in India; military 
cantonment situated three miles north-east of the 
city. Population, 65,000. 

Mooltan— An ancient city, 3 m. east of the Che- 
nab, whose inundations reach the fort. It is built 
on a mound of considerable height, formed of the 
ruins of more ancient cities. Bazars extensive ; 
about 4,600 shops. Manufactures— silks, cottony 
shawls, loongees, brocades, tissues. Banking consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the business, and the 
merchants are considered rich. Population estimated 
at 80,000. , ^ ^ 

Moorshedabad, ^extends about 8 m. along both 
banks of the Ganges, with an average breadth (rf 

4 m. Though a place of considerable commerce it 
consists but of mud buildings, lying confusedly to- 
gether. Unapproachable by cralt of above a foot j 

draught, during the dry months of spring. Popula- | 

tion about 160,000. . , ^ e 

Muttra, — extends along the J umna in the form ot a | 
crescent, and, with its great ruined fort, has a very pic- 
turesque appearance; but its streets are steep, narrow, 
winding, and dirty. Population, in 1846, 49,672. , 

iVa^woor.— About 7 m. in circumference, but very , 
irregular in shape. There is but one good street, the 
others being mean and narrow. Throughout the , 
town no specimen of fine architecture; the rajahs j 
palace, which is the most considerable building, is ^ 
devoid of symmetry or beauty ; it is merely a large | 
pile of masonry, completely obscured by the en- 
croachments of mean mud huts built against its 
walls Population, 111,231. 

Oodeypoor, Rajpoot city,— situate on a low ridge, 
in a valley, where extends an artifacial lake 5 m. in 
circuit. Town ill-built; palace, a noble pile ot 
granite, 100 ft. high, and overlooking the city. 

Oojein,— in the territory of Gwalior, on the 
Seepra. It ia of oblong outline, 6 m. ‘n “"““J 
ference, surrounded by a atone wall with round 
towers. Houses crowded together, and built either 
of brick or wood. Principal bazaar, a 
street. There are four mosques, and many nu' 
doo temples. City well supplied with wd**'- , JJ® 
head of the Sindia family has a spacious palace 
here, but of little exterior 

southern extremity of the town is the obwevatory 
constructed by Jai Sing, the scientific rajah of Jej 
poor. Principal trade in cotton fabrics, 
the wares of 'Europe and China. It f Z®, 

seven sacred cities of the Hindoos, and the W»‘ 

meridian of their geographers. .„,i,.nanie«i 

. Potea.-Cityextendsabout 
, inclosed by a rectangular waU, and Mv 

suburbs! the principal one, on the ®**‘’ “ 
j rusganj, contains the chief market, and y 
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houses for grain. This is joined by another, deno- 
minated Giafir Khan, On the other side of the city 
is a long, narrow suburb, extending to Bankipoor, a 
distance of about 4 m. ; this is the European quar- 
ter. The better class of houses in the city are built 
of brick, but the greater number of mud, and gene- 
rally tiled. Population, 284,132. 

Peshawurj — built by Akber, who fixed the name, 
signifying “advanced post,” in reference to its being 
the frontier town of Hindoostan towards Afghanistan, 
is situate on a plain about 18 m. east of the eastern 
extremity of the Khyber Pass, and 44 m. from the 
Indus. In the early part of the present century, 
when visited by Elphinstone, it was a flourishing 
town, sbout 5 m. in circuit, and reported to contain 
100,000 inhabitants. Twenty years later, Runjeet 
Sing demolished the Balia Hissar, the state resi- 
fH-nce, injured the city, and laid waste the surround- 
! ing country. The fortress, erected by the Seiks on 
} tlie site of the Balia Hissar, is a square of about 220 
j yards, with round towers at each angle, and siir- 
i rounded by a wall of mud (JO ft. high, fausse-braie 
j 30 ft., and a wet ditch. The city is now improved 
i under the British government. Population, 56,045 ; 

1 Hindoos, 7,700; remainder, Mussulmen. 

Poona, — an ill-built city, without walls or fort; 
bazaars mean, streets irregular ; recent improvements 
i have somewhat changed its appearance. Between 
1841 and 1846, 400 new houses were built, and seve- 
ral more were in the latter year in course of con- 
struction.. A bridge over the Nagiurree Nullah was 
completed, and a stone one replaced for the old 
Mahratta bridge over the Moota Moola; there is 
another called the Wellesley bridge ; the streets in 
the eastern part of the city have been macadamized, 
and a full supply of water secured to the population. 
The most remarkable building is the palace, formerly 
the residence of the Peishwa ; situation picturesque. 
Population, 100,000. 

Rangoon, or the “City of Victory,”— ftituated 
about a mile from the river of the same name. 
Ground-plan, a square of about Iths of a m., having 
at its northern side a pagoda as a citadel. It has 
been twice burnt (in 1850, when it was entirely 
destroyed, and in 1853) ; but conditions have been 
prescribed by government for ensuring its protec- 
I tion against future conflagrations. 

I Sattara,— situate amidst the highlands of the 
Deccan, and where the country, though rugged, in- 
I clines to the eastward. The fort, on the summit of, 
a steep mountain, has an area extending.about 1,000 
I by 500 yards. The town lies immediately under it, 
i ii) a valley. 

j Sayigor, — built along the west, north, and north- 

I east sides of a lake nearly a mile in length, and ihree- 
i quarters iq breadth, which occupies the lowest part 
of a valley, or rather basin, surrounded by hills. 
There is a large fort, now ujied as an orflnapee dcp6t. 
The mint stood about a mile from the lake, but the 
business of the establishment has been transferred to 
! Calcutta. In 1830, an irpn sqspensipn-bridge was 
erected over the Bessi, a river running near the 
town. Population, 70,000. 

8enngapatam,^a celebrated fortress (built 700 
)ears ago) and town, once the capital of Mysoor, 
situate on an island in the Cauvery. ^ Town ill- 
built, having narrow streets; houses ill-venlilated 
and inconvenient: water supplied abundantly from 
the rjver, which washes the walls on the northern 
and south-west sides. Ground-plan, an irregular 
pentagon, m. by | of a m. Palace of lippoo 
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Sultan within the fort, and is surrounded by a 
strong wall of stone and mud. The Shehr Gan^ 
gam, a suburb detached from the fortified town, 
was demolished by 'I’ippoo on the eve of thp in- 
vestment of the place, but was afterwards built 
Avith considerable regularity. Population of the 
island, during his reign, estimated at 150,()00; is 
1800 it was only 31,895, exclusive of the garrison. 

Shikarpqor. — Tlie most important commercial 
town in Sinde. It is situate 20 ni. west of the 
Indus. A branch of the Sinde canal passes Mithin 
1 m. of the city. Circuit of wall, which is now in 
rums, 3,831 yards. The character of the place is 
thoroughly commercial, almost every house having a 
shop; mansions of the opulent Hindoo merchants 
large, inclosed and secluded by high brick walls; 
but the streets are narrow, and tlie houses generally 
small. The bazaar extends about 800 yards through 
the centre of the city, and contained, in 1837, 884, 
and in 1841, 923 shops. Transit trade important, as 
it is on the route to Afghanistan through the Bolan 
Pass. Population estimated at 30,000 ; viz., 20,000 
Hindoos, and 10,000 Mohammedans, of whom 1,()00 
are Afghans. The town was founded in 1617. 

Ontlineof town an arc, nearly semicircular, 
the river forming the chord; circuit, about 0 m. Castle, 
though small, has bastions, covered way, and glacis ; 
streets narrow and winding; houses high, upper 
stories projecting bevond the base. Population, in 
1838, 133,544. 

2'avjorc . — Town consists of two forts ; the greater, 

4 m. in circumference, surrounded by a fortified wall 
and a ditch ; streets within it irregularly built. Ad- 
joining is the smaller tort, 1 m. in circuit, and very 
strong; within it is the great nagoda, considered to 
be the finest of the pyramidical temples of India. 

Trichmopoly.—Wdck very striking when viewed 
from a distance at any point, it being 660 ft. above 
the surrounding level. The fort i.s situate on part 
of the rugged declivity of the rock, and 2 furlongs 
from the Cauvery, which is embanked, hut the works 
sometimes give way and inundate the country. The 
fort, with Its strong and massive Avails, bear the 
appearqnco of having been regularly and strongdy 
built; they are from 20 to 30 ft. high, of considerable 
thickness, and upwards of 2 m. in circumference. 
Within is an extensive petta or town, arranged into 
tolerably straiglit, wide, and regular streets, many 
of which have bazaars. On the rock is a pagoda. 
The natives manufacture hardware, cutlery, jewellery, 
saddlery, and cheroots. The cantonment is from 2 to 
3 m. south-west of the fort, and the troops generally 
there form a force of between 4,000 and 5,000 men. 

Umhalla,—Oxi the route from Hindoostan to Af- 
ghanistan. It is a large walled town, situate in a 
level and higldy cultivated country. Houses built ot 
burnt brick, streets narrow. Fort at the N.E. of the 
town, and under its walls the ;encamping ground of 
the British troops. .... 

rt'Wort'.— A town in the Carnatic, with a strong 
extensive fort, on the south side of the Palar river: 
ramparts built of large stones, with bastions and 
round towers at short distances. A deep and 
wide ditch, cut in the rock, filled with water, sur- 
rounds the whole. Within are barracks, hospitals, 
magazines, and other buildinp. Town situate be. 
tween the fort and some rocky hills on the east, is 
clean and airy, and has an extensive and well-sup. 
plied bazaar. Most remarkable building, a pagoda 
dedicated to Crisbna. Government, in sanc- 

tioned the erection of a church within the fort. 
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Climate. — A country extending through 
six-and-twenty degrees of latitude, and with 
elevations from the coast-level to the height 
of three or four miles above the sea, must 
necessarily possess great variety of tempera* 
ture. About one-half of India is inter- 
tropical, comprising within its limits the 
three principal stations of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay ; in fact, all the country south 
of a line drawn from Burdwan on the east, 
through Bhopal, to the gulf of Cutch on the 
west — a distance from Cape Comorin of 
about 1,000 miles. All the region north of 
this line, and extending 800 miles from 
Cutch to Peshawur, is outside the tropic of 
Cancer: the area of the inter and extra- 
tropical territory is nearly alike. Mere 
distance from the equator will not convey 
an adequate idea of the climate of any 
district : other circumstances must be taken 
int® account; such as elevation above the 
sea, — aspect in reference to the sun and the 
prevailing winds, — more or less vegetation, — 
radiation of terrestrial heat, — quantity of rain 
falling,* or siccidity of atmosphere, — prox- 
imity to snow-covered mountains or great 
lakes, — drainage, ventilation, &c. jf — all 
these, varying in collateral existence or in 
degree of operation, cause a variety of climate 
and thermometrical range, which latitude 
will not indicate. Regions contiguous to 
the equator, at or near the sea-level, possess 
a high but equable temperature : the mer- 
cury, on Fahrenheit's scale, exhibits in the ! 
shade at Singapore, a flat island in 1° 17' N., 
a heat of 73*^ to 87° throughout the year. As 
we recede from the equator north or south, 
a wider caloric range is experienced, not 

• The quantity of rain in the tropical or tempe- 
rate zones is effected by the elevation of the land 
above the sea. In India the maximum fall is at 4,500 
feet altitude ; beyond this height it diminishes. This 
is shown by the present scientific chairman of the 
E. I. Cy., Colonel Sykes, in his valuable Meteorologi- 
cal Observations : thus, on the western coast of India 
the fall is at sea-level (mean of seven levels) — inches, 
81 ; at 150 ft. altitude (Rutnagherry in the Concan), 
114 ; at 900 ft., Bapoolee (S. Concan), 134 ; at 1,700 
ft. (Kundala Pass, from Bombay to Poona), 141 ; at 
4,500 ft. (Mahabulishwar — mean of 15 years, 254; 
at 6,200 ft. (Augusta Peak, Uttray Mullay range), 
194 ; at 6,100 ft. (Kotagherry, in the Neilgherries, 
one year), 81 ; at 8,640 ft. (Dodabetta, highest point 
of Western India, one year), 101 inches. The same 
principle is observable in the arid lofty table-land of 
Thibet, and in the contiguous elevatecl regions where 
rain seldom falls. So also in Chili and other parts 
of the Andes. The distinguished meteorologist, I)r. 
John Fletcher Miller, of Whitehaven, adduces evi- 
dence, in his interesting account of the Cumberland 
Lake District, to demonstrate the existence of a 
similar law in England, where he considers the 
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only throughout the year, but within the 
limits of a single day. In the N. W. Pro- 
vinces of India, and in the S.E. settlements 
of Australia, the mercury not unfrequently 
rises in the summer season to 90° and even 
100°Fahr., and shows a fluctuation, in twenty- 
four hours, of 24°: but this extreme torridity 
— when the circumambient fluid seems to be 
aeriform fire — is but of brief duration. Ani- 
mal and vegetable life are reinvigorated, for 
a large part of the year, by a considerably 
cooler atmosphere. Indeed, at New York 
and Montreal, I found the heat of June and 
July more intolerable than that of Jamaica 
or Ceylon; but then snow lies on tlfe 
ground, at the former places, for several i 
weeks in winter. Again, moisture with heat j 
has a powerful and injurious effect on the j 
human frame, though favourable to vegeta- | 
tion and to many species of animal life. | 
Speaking from my own sensations, I have ! 
lain exhausted on a couoh with the mercury ; 
at 80° Fahr., during the rainy season, in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Hong Kong ; and ridden 
through the burning forests of Australia, ' 
on the sandy Arabian plains, and over the 
sugar-cane plantations of Cuba, with the j 
mercury at 100° Fahr. So, also, with refer- | 
ence to elevation: in the East and West i 
Indies, at a height of several thousand feet 
above the 'sea, I have enjoyed a fire at night 
in June ; and yet, in April and September, 
been scorched at mid-day inEgypt,Northern 
China, and Eastern Europe. These observa- 
tions are made with a view of answering the 
oft-recurring inane question, without refer- 
ring to any locality, “ What sort of a cli- 
mate has India?” In order, however, to i 

maximum fall of rain to be at the height of 2,000 ! 

feet. ; 

t In 1829, 1 wrote and published in Calcutta a j 
small brochure, entitled The Effects of Climate, Food, \ 
and Drink on Man, The essay was prepared in the | 
hope of inducing the government to adopt sanitary 
measures for the drainage and ventilation of Calcutta, | 
where cholera had become permanently located. I i 
predicted that unless the nidus of this fearful malady , 
were destroyed in the Indian cities by the purifica- 
tion of their respective atmospheres, the disease | 
would be extensively generated and wafted with the i 
periodical winds from Asia to Europe. The prog- 
nostication was ridiculed ; sad experience may now j 
perhaps induce corporations and citizens of large | 
towns to adopt timely-effective sanitary measures, i ^ 
By so doing a healthy climate may everywhep be 
obtained ; but no altitude or position will avail for 
the prevention of endemic diseases, or for lengthen- | 
ing the duration of life, wherever large masses ot 
human beings are congregated, unless complete 
drainage, free circulation of air, and the removal ot 
all putrescent animal and vegetable matter be made j 
an urgent and daily duty. 
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convey some idea of the thermometrical I different stations, the following table has 
range, and the quantity of ram falling at | been collated from different sources 

MeteorohgKal ■»<<>»<% Ohiervatiom for different paHt of India ; showing the LatUude, nuinber of feci 
above the level of the sea^ average Thermometer^ and Uaxn in inches. 


THERMOMETER. 


Places, Latitude, and Ele- 
vation above sea. 

1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean 

of 

Year. 

Calcutta, 22= 34', 18 ft. . . 

69 

73 

78 

87 

88 

83 

82 

82 

82 

82 

71 

67 

79* 

Madras, 13° 5', sea-level 

78 

78 

82 

88 

92 

87 

88 

86 

86 

84 

82 

78 

83 

Bombay, 18° 57', sea-levelf 
Tirhoot, 25= 26', 26° 42',) 

77 

77 

80 

82 

85 

85 

81 

84 

1 79 

84 

84 

80 

84 

little elevated . . . [ 

60 

66 

76 

85 

89 

86 

84 

8,5 

81 

73 

— 

61 

78 

Goorgaon, 28= 28', 817 ft. . | 

70 

72 

80 ' 



104 

98 

85 

84 

89 1 

87 

75 

66 


JX'lhi, 28° 41', 800 ft. . . 

53 

62 

70 

79 

82 i 

82 

82 

80 

80 

73 

62 

56 

72 

llajpootana, J about 600 ft. 

70 

73 

82 

82 

74 

90 

85 




90 

66 


Nagpoor, 21° 10', 930 ft. . 

68 

75 

83 

89 

90 

84 ! 

79 

79 

79 

79 

73 

72 

79 

Hyderabad, 17° 22', 1,800 ft. 

741 

76J 

84 

91i 

93 

88 : 

81 

HOi 

79 

80 

764 

744 

Slit 

Bangalore, 12" 58', 3,000 ft. 

71 

73 

79 

78 

79 

75 

74 

74 

74 

71 

71 

70 ’ 

74 

Ilawilbagh, 29= 38', 3,887 ft. 

47 

55 

61 

60 

73 

76 

78 

79 

76 

69 

GO 

52 


Kotagherry, 11° 27', 6,100 ft. 

59 

GO 

Gl i 

62 

62 

61 

64 

65 

61 

62 

60 

59 

01 

Ootacamuud, 1 1° 21', 7,300 ft. 

54 

66 

60 

64 

61 

69 

56 

66 

66 

66 

65 

63 

67 

Mussooric, 30° 27', 6,282 ft. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

77 

70 

68 

68 

67 

61 

56 



Laadour, 30° 27', 7,579 ft. . 

41 

46 

65 

65 

68 

66 

68 

66 

64 

67 

46 

47 


Darjeeling, 27° 2', 8,000 ft. 

40 

42 

60 1 

65 

67 

61 

61 

(51 

69 

68 

50 

43 

63 


RAIN IN INCHES. | Toliil. 


(’alcutta 1 

0 05 

0-48 

1-77 

3-52 

12-86 

3-04 

12-44 

815 

819 

3 68 

0 06 

257 

0-13 

Nagpoor ] 

0 40 

0 50 

3-84 

101 

0 21 

6 25 

14-93 

7-51 

16 32 



2-89 

Bangalore 

— 

— 

35 

4-16 

6-89 

3 24 

6-88 

4-13 

13-97 

6-10 

P30 


Kotagherry 

2 

3 

6 

10 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

10 

2 

6 

Ootacamund 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

8 

7 

0 

7 

9 

6 

3 

Daijeeling 

1 

— 

1 

2 

9 

26 

25 i 

29 

15 

8 




The monsoons or prevailing winds within 
I the tropics, as on the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, arc denominated the South- 
west and the North-east; but owing to 
modifying circumstances, the direction is in 
several places changed : at Arracan, the S.W. 
blows more frequently from the S., and the 
N.E. more to the W. of N. Lower Bengal, 
including the country around Calcutta, has 
a climate more trying than that of any other 
part of India. Js’^ovember, December, and 
January are tolerably cool, and Europeans i 
may walk out during the day. In Febru- 1 
ary, March, April, and May, the heat daily 


♦ Abstract of tho mean annual summaries of u meteoro- 
logical register kept at Calcutta, for ten years 


Years. 

Sunrise. 

2-40 P.M. 

Sunset. 

1811 . . . 

o 

7'2-7 

o 

89 0 

o 

82-4 

1342 . . . 

73-3 

88-0 

82-1 

1813 . . . 

73-3 

87 6 

82 6 

1841 . , . 

72-7 

87-6 

82-3 

1815 . . . 

73-7 

86 9 

82 3 

1846 . . . 

74-3 

86-3 

81*9 

1817 . . . 

73-2 

86 1 

81-1 

1818 . . . 

7,41 

87‘4 

82-5 

1819 . . . 

73-6 

80-7 

81-8 

18.30 . . . 

731 

86-1 

81-4 

Mean , , 

73-4 

87-2 

83-0 


I'he annual fall of rain at Calcutta, during six years, | 
commencing with 1830, averaged 64 inchof. In die wet aca- | 
»cn evaporation is very slight. 1 


increases, until, during the last month 
especially, it becomes almost intolerable; | 
not a cloud appears in the heavens to 
mitigate the burning rays of the sun, which 
seem to penetrate into the very marrow of 
an European. I have kuown men and 
beasts to drop dead in the streets of Cal- 
cutta. When the monsoon is on the cve of 
changing, before tlie choia hursaut (little 
rain) set in, the nights as well as the days 
are oppressive ; respiration becomes labo- 
rious, and all animated nature languishes; 
the horizon assumes a lurid glare, deepening 
to a fiery red; the death-like stillness of tho 


f Amount of rain 

at Bombay for six years 


Inches. 


Inches, 

1845 . . . 

. 54-73 1 

1848 . 

73-42 

1846 . . . 

. 87-48 

1849 . . . 

, 118-88 

1847 . . . 

. 67-31 1 

1850 . . . 

47-78 


Average annual fall during thirty years, 76 08 inches. 
At Madras, average for eight years, 6G’<09 inches. 

X Between lat. S-l', and lat, 29° 23\ — (Boileau’s Tour 
in Rmwara, pp. 304 — 317.) 

^ Situation, about 350 m. from nearest part of Bay of 
Bengal, and 420 m. from Indian Ocean. In 1826, and in 
1831, the fall of ram slightly exceeded 65 inches; tho 
greatest registered fall wa* 72 inches, and that was in 1809. 
Average fall of rain for eight years, 48’10 inches. Pro- 
ceeding westward towards tne Ghauts and Indian Ocean, 
tho nuns become heavier until reaching Mahabulishwar, 
where the fall is probably unexampled in amount ; in 1849 
it was 294 inches. Tho mean annual quantity is 239 
inches, of which 227 fell in the four monsoon months. Tho 
greatest annual fall was in 1834, when it amounted to 297 
inches. Another report gives tho mean annual fall, as do 
duced from the observation of ten years, at 229 inches ; and 
the n imber of days on which rain falls, at 127. 
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air is occasionally broken by a low mur- 
rnuring, which is responded to by the 
moaning of cattle: dense, dark masses of 
clouds roll along the Bay of Bengal, accom- 
panied with occasional gusts of wind ; 
streaks of lightning, after sunset, glimmer 
through the magazines where the electric 
fluid is engendered and pent up ; the sky 
becomes obscured with mist, and lowring ; | 
next, broad sheets of lambent flame illumine 
each .pitchy mass, until the entire heavens 
seeratto be in a blaze ; while peal after peal 
of thunder reverberates from cloud to cloud, 
like discharges of heavy artillery booming 
through cavernous hills, or along an amphi- 
theatre of mountains ; thin spray is scat- 
1 tered over the coast by the violence of the 
j increasing gale, — the rain commences in 
; large drops, augments to sheeted masses, 

I and sweeps like a torrent from the sky ; the 
j surf roars along the beach, — the wind howls 
furiously, screaming or groaning piteously; 
and every element seems convulsed with 
the furious conflict : at length the S.W. 
monsoon gains the victory, and the atmos- 
phere becomes purified and tranquil. The 
monsoon is felt with varying degrees of 
intensity at different parts of the coast ; but 
at Madras and at Bombay the scene is one of 
awful grandeur. During the rains the air is 
saturated with moisture ; and the pressure on 
I each square inch of the human frame causes 
extreme lassitude and mental depression : 
along I the sea-shorc the pernicious effects 
are mitigated by a sea-breeze, called the 

Doctor,” which sets in about ten, a.m., 
and lasts until sunset. As the country is 
ascended above the ocean-level, varieties of 
climate are experienced ; but on the plains 
of the Ganges and of the Indus, and in 
some parts of Central India, hot winds blow 
nearly equal in intensity to those which are 
felt in Australia. In few words, some idea 
may be conveyed of the climate of several 
districts ; — 

Bengal Proper, — hot, moist, or muggy for eight 
months — April to November ; remainder cool, clear, 
and bracing. 

Bahar, — cool in winter months : hot in summer ; 
rain variable. 

Otide, — fluctuating temperature and moisture; 
therm, range 28 to 112® ; rain, 30 to 80 inches. 

Benares, — mean temperature, 77*^; winter cool 
and frosty sometimes ; therm, at night, 45®, but in 
the day, 100® ; rain variable — 30 to 80 inches. 

Agra, — has a wide range of .temperature; in mid- 
winter night-frosts and hail-storms sometimes cut off 
the cotton crop and cover the tanks with ice; yet 
at noon in April, therm, reaches the height of 106® in 
the shade. 


Ghazeepoor, — range in coldest months, 68 to 7P— 
April, 86 to 96®; May, 86 to 95®; June, 85 to 98®; 
July, 86 to 96®. In the Dehra Boon — range 37 to 
101®. In the year 1841, December mean heat, 60®; 
June, 88®; whole year, 74®. In 1839, total fall of 
rain, 67 inches; of which in July, 15; August, 26. 

Cuttack and opposite coast of Bay of Bengal, — re- 
freshed by a sea-breeze blowing continuously from 
March to July. 

i?e/*ar,— moderate climate, according to elevation. 

Madras, — cold season of short duration in the 
Carnatic. Mercury in therm, higher than in Bengal, 
sometimes 160° Fahr. Heat tempered by the sea. 

Arcot, — high temperature, 110® in the shade, 
sometimes 130® Fahr. Few sudden vicissitudes; 
storms infrequent. 

Salem, — fluctuating climate — in January, 68 to 
82® ; March, 66 to 95® ; May, 75 to 96®. 

Trkhinopohj, — has a steady high temperature, a 
cloudless sky, dry and ■ close atmosphere, with much 
glare and intense radiation of lieat. 

Vizagapatam, — on the coast is hot, moist, and re- 
laxing ; inland equally sultry, hut drier, 

Bellary is characterised by great aridity; rain, 12 
to 26 inches ; therm, falls ki January to 55 or 50°; 
thunder-storms frequent in summer months. 

Cuddapah, — average max. temperature for several | 
years (in the shade), 98®; minn., 65®; mean, 81°; | j 
mean temperature during monsoon, 77°; max., 89®. j j 

Madura, — on tlie hills mild and genial in summer; 1 
therm, seldom below 60° or above 76°; in the plains, ! 
reaching 115® and even 130®. | 

Travancore, — owing to proximity of mountains, ; 
humid but not oppressive. j 

Mysoor, — table-land cool, drj, and liealthj ; at ; 

Bangalore (3,000 ft. high), therm, range from 66 1 
to 82°. The monsoons which deluge the Malabai , j 
and Coromandel coasts, have their force broken by 
the Ghauts on either side, and genial showers pre- 
serve the Mjsoorean verdure throughout the year. 

Neilyherries, — the climate resembles tliat of the 
intertropicfil plateaux of America; at Ootacamund 
(height 7,300 ft.), mean temperature rather above 
that of London, but atm. ran^e very small; not I 
sufficient sunshine to bring the hner F.uropean fruits j 
to perfection, but corn and vegetables thrive. Lower ' 
down the vales enjoy an Italian clime ; at Coimbatoor j 
(height 4,483 ft.), during the cold season, max., 59®; 
minn., 31°; in April, average 65°; May, 64® Fahr.; 
there are no sultry nights, a blanket being acceptable 
as bed-covering in all seasons. In the higher regions, 
the air beyond the zone of clouds and mists is clear 
and dry, as evidenced by the great distance within 
which sound is heard, and by the buoyancy of the hu- 
man frame. 

Coorg is a bracing mountain region. Daily range, 

2 to 6°; ann., 50 to 80® Fahr.; annual rain, at 
Mercara (4,500 ft.), 119 inches; in June, about 40 
inches. 

Malabar coas^,— warm but agreeable ; therm. 68 
to 88° Fahr.; ann. rain, 120 to 130 inches. 

Canara and the Cancans, — beneath the Ghauts are 
not, tropically speaking, unhealthy, except where 
marsh and jungle prevail, when malaria is produced. 

Bombay, — tropical heat diminished by sea-breezes. 

Broach, — December to March, cool ; average rain, 

33 inches. 

In Guzerat, which is the hottest part of W. Indi^ 
the westerly winds are burning in May, June, and 
July; temperature high for nine months; average 
fall of rain, 30 inches. 
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Makmtia country, — near the Ghauts the clouds not found at 20,000 ft. On the southern slope 
are attracted from the Indian Ocean, and a profusion cultivation ceases at 10,000 ft. ; hut on the northern 
of rain falls for three or four weeks without inter* side, cultivation extends to 14,000 ft., where birch- 
mission, but often not extending 30 m. to the E. or S. trees flourish; the limit of furze-bushes is at 
The Deccan table-land is salubrious; at Sattara, 17,000 ft. Vegetation, to some extent, indicates 
mean ann. temperature, 66*^. Even in September I the more or less severity of this mountain clime : 
enjoyed the air of Poona, as a great relief from the the Deodar has its favourite abode at 7,000 to 
sultry heat of Southern China. Ann. range of 12,000 ft. — attains a circumference of 30 ft., and ol 
therm., 37 to 94®; fall of rain, light and uncertain — great stature, and the wood will last, exposed to the 
22 to 30 inches; among the Ghauts, 300 inches. Pro- weather, for 400 years. Various species of magni- 
ceeding westward towards the Ganges, and north- ficent junes have a range of 6,000 to 12,000 ft.; the 
ward through Central India plateau, there is a arboraceous rhododendron, every branchlet termi- 
modified temperature (at Meerut, therm, falls to nated by a gorgeous bunch of crim.son flou'ers, 
32® Fahr.), with occasional hot wind.s, which prevail spreads at 5,000 to 8,000 ft. ; the hnrse-chesnut 


as far as Sinde and the Punjab. Sinde is dry and 
sultry ; at Kurachee, 6 or 8 inches rain ; at Hydra- 
bad, 2 inches ; at Larkhana, farther north, there was 
no rain for three years. Mean max. temperature of 
six hottest months, 98® in the shade. 

Punjab,~moTG temperate than Upper Gangetic 
plain ; from November to April, climate fine ; 
summer heat, intense; hot winds blow with great 
violence, and frequent dust-storms in May and June 
render the air almost unbreathable. Rains com- 
j mence in July; August and September, sickly 
i months. The Great Desert to the S. of the Punjab 
‘ has a comparatively low temperature; at Bickaneer, 
in winter, ponds are frozen over in February; but in 
summer the heat is very great; therm. 110 to 120° in 
the shade. 

Candeish has a luxurious climate like thatof Malwa. 

Upper Assam has a delightful temperature; the heat 
bearable, and the cold never intolerable. Mean tem- 
' perature of four hottest months, about 80®; of winter, 
57®; mean ann., G7®; heavy rains, which commence 
in March and continue to October. The quantity 
1 which falls is unequal; at Gowhatty, it is about 80; 

■ at Chirra Poonjee, 200 ; and in the Cos.sya country, 
500 to 600 inches = 50 ft. At this latter place 
there fell in 1850, no less than 602 inches = 42 ft.; 

, in August, 1841, there were 2G4 inches = 22 ft., in 
fivjvsuccessive days — 30 inches every 24 hours. [Let 
! it be remembered that the an7wal fall in London is 
j 27 ; in Edinburgh, 24 ; in Glasgow, 32 inches.] Ihe 
I eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, to the Straits ol 
! Malacca, is more genial and agreeable than that of 
the Coromandel coast: the greate.st heat is in April; 
therm., at Mergui, 100°; the monsoon is mild, but 
violent to the northward. 

Lower Assam and Arracan are similar to Bengal. 
This rapid sketch will indicate the variety 
of climates in India; but it is in the loftier 
j adjoining regions that the greatest extremes 
exist. 

The Himalaya and Jlindoo-Koosh slopes and val- 
leys exhibit a very varied temperature, and corre- 
sponding diversity of products, from the loftiest 
' forest trees to the stunted lichens and mosses, when 
the last trace of vegetable life disappears as effectu- 
ally as it does at the Arctic or Antarctic Poles, snow 
being equally perpetual at an elevation of four to 
five miles (20,840 to 25,000 ft ) above the sea, as 
at the extreme northern and southern parts of 
our globe. On the southern, or Indo-Gangetic side 
of the Himalaya, which rises like a wall from the 
sub-Himalaya, the snow.line commences at 12,000 
to 13,000 ft. on some of the spurs or buttresses; 
on the northern side of the same range,— table- 
land of Tibet 10,000 ft. above the sea; the snow- 
line commences at 16,000 ft,, but in some places is 


and yew commence at 6,000 ft., and end ut 10,000 
ft. ; the oak flourishes at 7,000 to 8,000 ft. ; maple, 
at 10,000 to 11,000 ft.; ash, poplar, willow-, rose, 
cjtisus, at 12,000; elm, at 7,000 to 10,000; birch 
commences at 10,000, ceases on S. slojto at 13,000 
ft ; on N. side fine forests of this tree at 14,000 ft. 
Juniper met with occasionally at latter-named height ; 
the grape attains great excellence at Koonawur, 8,000 
ft., but does not ripen beyond 9,000 ft. ; the currant 
thrives at 8,000 and 9,000 ft. ; apricot, ut 11,000 ft. ; 
gooseberry and raspberry, at 10,000 to 12,000 ft. 

The decrement of heat in proportion to latitude 
and elevation is, as yet, imperfectly ascertained. Dr. 
Hooker* allows one degree of Fahrenlieil’s thermo- 
meter for every degree of latitude and every 300 
ft. of ascent above the sea ; at Calcutta, in 22® 34', 
the mean ann. temperature is about 79° ; that of 
Darjeeling, in Sikhirn, 27® 2' ; 7,450 ft. above Cal- 
cutta, is 53®, about 20® helow the heat of Cal- 
cutta. The decrease of temperature with elevation 
is much less in summer than In winter: in January, 
250 ft., between 7,000 and 13,000 ft. ; in July, 
lo = 400 ft. ; tlie decrement also less by day than by 
night. The dccremental proportions of heat to | 
height is roughly indicated by tliis skilful meteo- j 
rologist — 

] o = .qoo ft. at elevation 1 ,000 to 8,000 ft. { 

1® r-.= 320 ft. „ 8,000 to 10,000 ft. 

10=^ 350 ft. „ 10,000 to 14,000 ft. 

1® 400 ft. „ 14,000 to 18,000 ft. 

This must be effected bv aspect and slope of eleva- 
tion ; by quantity of rain falling, and permeability 
of soil to moisture ; by amount of cloud and sunshine, 
exposure of surface, absence of trees, undulation of 
the land, terrestrial radiation, and other local in- 

^^Within the tropics, in the northern hemisphere, 
the limits of perpetual congelation is 10,000 to 
17,000 ft. above the sea; in lat. 30®, 14,000 ft.; in 
40®, 10.000 It.; in 50°, 6,000 ft.; in GO®, 5,000 ft.; 
in 70®, 1,000 ft.; and in 80® and further north, at 
the sea-level. In the southern hemisphere, Georgia, 
which is in lat. 50®, exhibits perpetual frost. 

At Kumaon, winter rigour is moderated by great 
solar radiation, and somewhat tempered by con- 
tiguous snow-capped mounUins, whence a diurnal 
current of air seU in as regularly as a sea-breeze 
on a tropical shore, and with a nearly equally in- 
vigorating effect. Snow commences to fall at the 
end of September, and continues until the beginning 
of April. During the absence of snow for five 
months, the mercury ranges at sunrise, 40 to 55®; af 
mid-day, 65 to 75® in the shade— 90 to 110® Fahr. in 
the sun. I’he heat of course diminishes as height 
increases, except during the cold season. At Almor-i 
town, in 29® 30', 6,400 ft. elevation, the therm, before 
♦ In bU valuable work, Himalayan JoumaUy ii., 404. 
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sunrise is always lowest in the valleys, and the frost 
more intense than on the hills of 7,000 ft elevation, 
while at noon the sun is more powerful ; extreme range 
in 24 hours, sometimes from 18 to 51® Fahr. Snow 
does not fall equally in every season ; the natives 
say the greatest fall is every third year. On the 
Gbagor range, between Almora and the plains, 
snow remains so late as the month of May. At 
Mussoorie, 6,000 to 7,000 ft. high, the mean ann. 
heat is only 67® Fahr. ; indeed, at 4,000 ft. hot 
winds cease, and vegetation assumes an European 
character. Annual mil of rain at Almora, 40 to 50 
inches. 

The northernmost part of Nepaiil valley, between 
27 And 28®, and elevation of 4,000 ft., has a climate 
somewhat similar to that of the southern parts of 
Europe. In winter a hoar-frost commonly covers 
the ground, occasionally for three or four months, 
freezing the standing pools and tanks, but not severe 
enough to arrest the flow of rivers. In summer 
noon, the mercury stands at 80 to 87® Fahr. The 
seasons are very nearly like those of Upper Hin- 
doostan ; the rains set m earlier, and from the S.E. 
are usually very copious, and break up about Oc- 
tober, causing excessive inundations in some places 
from the mountain torrents. In a few hours, the 
inhabitants, by ascending the sides of the enclosing 
mountains, may exchange a Bengal heat for a Sibe- 
rian winter. 

At Darjeeling the atmosphere is relatively more 
humid than at Calcutta; the belt of sandy and 
grassy land, at the foot of the Himalaya, only 
300 ft. higher than in Calcutta, and 3^® N. of that 
city, is, during the spring months, March and April, 
6 or 7® colder ; and though there is absolutely less 
moisture in the air, it is relatively more humid ; this 
is reversed after the rains commence. The south 
wind, which brings all the moisture from the Bay of 
j Bengal, discharges annually 60 to 80 inches of rain 
I in traversing 200 m. of land ; but the temperature 
is higher in advancing north-west from the Bay of 
Bengal ; which may be caused from the absence of 
any great elevation in the Gangetic valley and 
plain, and its being walled in to the northward by 
the Himalaya mountains. 

Elevation causes in Afghanistan a corresponding 
diversity of climate : at Cabool, which is considered 
to be very salubrious, and 6,396 ft. above the sea, 
,• the air is warmer in summer and colder in winter 
than that of England ; and the diurnal therm, range 
is great, amounting to 40®. June, July, and August 
are the hottest; December, January, and February 
the coldest months, — the mercury falling several 
degrees below zero Fahr. ; but the sun possesses 
sufficient power at mid-day to melt the surface of 
the snow, which, however, is again frozen at night. 
The seasons are very regular ; the sky is unclouded, 
the air bright and clear, with scarcely any rain ; in 
November a few showers are followed by snow ; and 
from the middle of March till the Ist of May, there 
is incessant rain, which melts the snow rapidly, and 
causes a sudden transition from winter to summer 
(with but little spring), when thunder and hail-storms 
occur ; earthquakes are not unfrequent during winter 
in the immediate vicinity of the lofty ranges, but 
ifre said to be unknown at Candahar. Prevailing 
winds, N.N.W. and W. ; E. seldom ; winter, calm ; 
variable at breaking up of the season.* 

* Notes of observations, Ist April, 1838, to 3lst March, 
1840, in Afghanistan. — {Calcutta Jour. Nat. lliat. 

f The Choora district (valley of the Vabur, 4,800 feet) 


Cashmere valley, by its elevation (5,000 ft.), has 
a cool climate; in winter the celebrated lake is 
slightly frozen over, and the ground covered with 
snow to the depth of 2 ft. ; hottest months, July and 
August, therm. 80 to 86® at noon, when the "air is 
sometimes oppressive from want of circulation. 

But it is in the loftier regions that the peculiarities 
caused by altitude are most observable ; at — • 

£u88aktr, — the climate varies from that of the 
intertropical at Rampoor, 3,260 ft.f above the sea, 
to that of the region of perpetual congelation ; in 
parts bordering on the table-land of Tartary the air 
IS at one season characterised by aridity greater than 
that of the most scorching parts of the torrid zone. 
In October, and later in the year, when the winds 
blow with the greatest violence, woodwork shrinks 
and warps, and leather and paper curl up as if held 
to a fire; the human body exposed to those arid 
winds in a few minutes show the surface collapsed, 
and if long left in this condition life becomes extinct. 
Vegetation with difficulty struggles against their 
effects. Gerard found tracts exposed to them to 
have a most desolate and dreary aspect; not a 
single tree, or blade of green grass, was distinguish- 
able for near 30 m., the ground being covered wdth 
a very prickly plant, which greatly resembled furze 
in its withered state. This shrub was almost black, j 
seeming as if burnt; and the leaves were so much 
parched from the arid winds of Tartary, that they 
might be ground to powder by rubbing them be- 
tween the hands. Those winds are generally as 
violent as hurricanes, rendering it difficult for the 
traveller to keep his feet. The uniform reports of j 
the inhabitants represent the year as continual sun- | 
shine, except during March and April, when there 
‘ are some showers, and a few clouds hang about ! 
the highest mountains ; but a heavy fall of rain or ! 
snow is almost unknown. The excessive cold and 
aridity on the most elevated summits cause the ' 
snow to be there so light, loose, and powdery, that j 
it is continually swept like smoke through the air 
by the tempestuous winds. The limit of perpet- 
ual congelation in Bussahir ascends to the north- 
ward. I 

The direct rays of the sun are extremely hot at ! 
great elevations : insomuch, that Jacquemont found | 
the stones on the ground on the table-land of Tar- 
tary, at an elevation of 15,000 or 16,000 ft., be- 
come so hot in sunshine, as to be nearly unbear- 
able by the hand ; at an elevation of 18,000 ft., 
Gerard found the rays of the sun so oppressive that 
he was obliged to wrap his face in a blanket. 

At Bulti or Little Tibet the atmosphere is very 
clear and dry. But though rain is almost unknown, 
snow falls, and lies from the depth of 1 to 2 ft. 
The cold in the elevated parts is intense in winter; 
on the high and unsheltered table-land of Deotsuh, 
it at that season totally precludes the existence of 
animal life. The heat in the lower parts in summer 
is considerable, the therm.| ranging from 70 to 90® in 
the shade at noon. 

At Ladakh the climate is characterised by cold 
and excessive aridity. The snow-line is so usually 
high in Spiti and Ruphsu, at the south-eastern 
extremity of Ladakh, as to show the utter futility 
of attempting to theorise respecting the so-called 
isosthermal lines, in the present scanty and itn* 
perfect state of our information as .to the data from 
is a beautiful and fertile tract, with a delightful cli- 
mate. 

X Thornton's Gazetteer: Afghanistan, Sfc., vol. i., p- 120* 
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which they should be determined. Gerard says, re- j 
specting Spiti, in lat. 32^, that the marginal limit ^ 
of the snow, which, upon the sides of Chimborazo, . 
occurs at 15,700 ft, is scarcely permanent in Thibet * 
at 19,000, and upon the southward aspect has no ^ 
well-defined boundary at 21,000 ft ; and one sum- i 
mit, 22,000 ft high, was seen by him to be free of j 
snow on the last day in August This absence of 
snow probably results, in part, from the very small 
quantity of moisture kept suspended in the highly ' 
rarefied atmosphere, in part from the intense heat of ; 
the direct rays of the sun, the latter cause being in 
some degree dependent on the former. “Wherever 
we go,” observes Gerard, “ we find the sun’s rays 
oppressive.” In one instance, in the beginning of 
September, at an elevation of 15,500 ft., a thermo- 
meter, resting upon the rocks, marked 158°; in 
another, at 14,500 ft., the instrument, placed on 
sand, marked 130o; and in a small tent, at an 
elevation of 13,000 ft., it indicated llOo. These 
phenomena he attributed to the rarefaction and 
tenuity of the atmosphere, from elevation and the 
absence of moisture, — circumstances which allow of 
such immediate radiation of heat, that at the same 
moment there will be a difference of more than 
100° between places only a few hundred yards 
asunder, occasioned by the one receiving, and the 
other being excluded, from the direct rays of the 
sun. At Kuphsu, at the elevation of 16,000 ft., it 
freezes every night, even at Midsummer; but the 
heat of the day so for countervails the cold of night, 
that the Lake Chamorereil is free from ice during 
the summer months. At Le, having an elevation of 
about 10,000 ft., frosts, with snow and sleet, com- 
mence early in September and continue until May; 
the therm, irom the middle of December to February, 
ranges from 10 to 20°; even in June, the rivulets 
are often, at night, coated with ice. Moorcroft, during 
hia Himalayan travels, found the therm., when ex- 
})nsed to the sun’s rays at mid-day in July, to range 
from 134 to 144o. The atmosphere is in general dry 
in all parts of the country. 

In the works of Gerard, Lloyd, Mooproft, Vigue, 
Jacquemont, and Hooker, useful details are given 
on the meteorology of these lofty regions. 

The climate of India is not inimical to 
the European constitution : that of Bengal 
and other low districts is very trying, espe- 
cially to those who do not follow a strictly 
temperate course in all things ; but there 
are many instances of Englishmen living for 
a quarter of a century at Calcutta, and on 
returning to England, enjoying another 
quarter of a century of existence, pre- 
! serving, to old age, a vigorous mental and 

1 bodily frame.* In the hot and moist parts 
of India, abdominal diseases, — in the warm 
and dry, hepatic action or congestion prevail. 
Exposure at night, especially to malaria or 
the effluvia arising from intense heat and 
1 decomposing vegetable and animal matter, 

causes a bilious remittent (popularly called 

* Mr. W. C. Blaquiere, for a long period police 
magistrate at Calcutta, died there ia 1864, «t. 95: 
he arrived at Bengal in 1774. 

ungle fever), which operates as a poison on 
,he human system, and becomes rapidly 
atal if not counteracted by mercury or 
jome other poison, or unless the morbific 
natter be expelled, and the patient have 
strength of frame to survive the fever. 

The direct rays of a nearly vertical sun, 
and even those also of the moon, cause 
affections of the brain which are frequently 
fatal; and when not so, require removal 
to the temperate zone for their relief. 

The establishment of sanataria at elevated 
and healthy positions, has proved a great 
benefit to Anglo-Indians, who at Darjeeling, 
Simla, Landour, Mussoorie, Mount Aboo, 
the Neilgberries, and other places, are 
enabled to enjoy a European temperature 
and exercise, — to check the drain on the sys- 
tem from the cutaneous pores being always 
open,— to brace the fibres and tone the 
nerves, which become gradually relaxed by 
the long continuance of a high temperature. 

As India becomes more clear and cultivated, 
and facilities for locomotion by railroads and 
steam-boats arc augmented, the health of 
Europeans will improve, and their progeny 
will derive a proportionate benefit : but it is 
doubtful whether there is any part of the 
country where a European colony would 
permanently thrive, so as to preserve for 
successive generations the stamina and 
energy of the northern races. 

The diseases that prevail among the 
Indians vary with locality : low, continued 
fever is most prevalent in flat, and rheu- 
matism in moist regions. Leprosy and 
other skin disorders are numerous among 
the poorest classes. Elephantiasis, or swell- 
ing of the legs ; berri-berri, or enlargement 
of the spleen ; torpidity of the liver, weak- 
ness of the lungs, and ophthalmia, are com- 
mon to all ranks and places : goitre is found 
among the hill tribes ; cholera and influenza 
sometimes decimate large masses of the 
people. Numerous maladies, engendered by 
early and excessive sensuality, exist among 
rich and poor, and medical or cbirurgical 
skill are consequently everywhere in great 
request. The inhabitants of .India, generally 
speaking, except in the more elevated di.s- 
tricts, have not the robust frames or well- 
wearing constitutions which result from an 
improved social state, or from the barbarism 
which 18 as yet free from the vices and 
defects of an imperfect civilisation ; the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone do not enjoy 
! a longevity equal to those who dwell in the 
temperate climates of the earth. 

' _ . - 
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Geology. — It will require many moreyears 
. of scientific research before an accurate geo- 
logical map can be laid down for India.* 
Immense tracts covered with impenetrable 
forests,— the few Europeans in the coun- 
try occupied with military and civil gov- 
ernmental duties, — the lassitude of mind 
and body which, sooner or later, oppresses 
the most energetic, — and the malaria which 
inevitably destroys those who attempt to 
investigate the crust of the earth, overrun 
with jungle, or immersed in swamp; — these, 
and other obstacles render the prosecution 
of this science a matter of extreme difficulty. 
All that can*be attempted in a work of this 
nature is to collate the best known data, 
and arrange them in outline, for reference 
and future systematic exposition. f 

Rerepresentatives of all the series found 
in Europe and other parts of the world, are 
traceable in India. Mr. Carter has indus- 
triously noted the observations of various 
investigators ; and the following summary is 
partly abstracted from his compilation : — 

Older Mktamorphic Strata.— Mica 
Schiste, Chlorite Schiste, Hornhlende Schists ^ Quartz 
Jtoch, Micaceous SlatSf Talrose SlatSf Clay Slate, 
Gr<tnular Limestone. 

Otieiss. — Most general and abundant, — occurring 
in diilerent parts of the Himalaja ; Oodeypoor; near 
Baroda ; Zillah Bahar ; Kajmahal hills ; Phoonda 
Ghaut ; Northern Circars ; and more or less through- 
out “peninsula” (? Deccan) to the Palghaut, and 
i probably to Cape Comorin: it is frequently veined by 
granite, contains in most places specular iron ore : 
beds of garnets common everywhere j corundum in 
southern India, and beryl in Mysoor. Composition 
varied in texture, compactness, and with more or 
less mica; colour — speckled, black, brown, reddish 
gray to white; sometimes tinted green where chlo- 
rite replaces mica : when very fine-grained and de- 
composing, gneiss bears a close resemblance to fine- 
grained sandstone. 

Mica Sehiste — Southern Mahratta country, and 
western extremities of Vindhja range, passes into 
micaceous slate at the l^hoonda Ghaut ; veined with 
quartz, but no granite: being associated with gneiss 
and hornblende schistes, they pass into each other. 

Chlorite Schists. — Southern Mahratta country : it 
also contains garnets. 

* The late eminent geologist, J. B. Greenough, has 
made an excellent beginning by his large map on this 
subject, and by the voluminous materials he collected. 

f See a valuable Summary of the Geology of India, 
between the Ganges^ the Indus, and Cape Comorin; by 
H. J. Carter, Asst. Surg. Bombay Establishment, Aug., 
]8<')3 : reprinted from Journal of Bombay British Asiatic 
Society, p. 156. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta a series of boring 
experiments to find water, were carried on at intervals 
between 1804 and 1833; the results were — artificial soil 
at surface ; next, as follows : a li^ht blue or gray-colourcJ 
sandy clay, becoming gradually darker from decayed vege- 
table matter, until it passes at 30 ft. deep into a 2 ft. 
stratum of black peat, apparently formed by the debris of 
Suuderbund vegetation, which was once the delta of the 


Hornhlende Sehiste, forma the sides of the NeiK 
gherries, where it is from five to seven miles in, 
breadth : garnets found in it. Southern Mahratta 
country, Salem ; and often passes into mica sehiste 
on the Malabar coast. 

Quartz Rock. — Hills between Delhi a,nd Alwur, 
and between Ajmere and Oodeypopr; mountains 
around Deybur Lake, Chittoor, and at the western 
part of the Vindhya range,, with mica slate ; south- 
ern Mahratta country; more or less in the granitic 
plains of Hydrabad, and in the drooys of Mysoor. 
The rock is compact and granular in the Ajmere 
mountains ; and of a red, violet, gray, or brown 
colour; brilliantly white in the Mahratta country, j 
Mica is frequently disseminated throughout the I 
rock in large masses ; talc and chlorite, occasionally, i 
Micaceous Slate and Chlorite Slate. — Both at the 
Phoonda Ghaut; and the latter in the Mahratta ' 
country. The micaceous occurs in the Indo-Gan- ! 
getic chain, Koonawur ; and in the Soolumbur i 
range, Oodeypoor. | 

Clay Slate, appears to be of gre^t thickness, and 
considerable extent, viz., from the Arravulli range, 
the lower part of which is composed of this forma- | 
tion ; thence to Oodeypoor, vid the Soolumbur range, i 
across the Durgawud valley to Mulwa, on the Kist- 
nah; soutliern Mahratta country, Nellore; and in 
the Eastern Ghauts at Jungamanipenta, a ferrugi- 
nous clay-slate overlies the trap at Mahabulishwar. ' 
In the Arravulli it is massive, compact, and of a ' 
dark blue colour. The Soolumbur range is almost 
entirely composed of this and chlorite slates. Mica- 
ceous passes into clay-slate at the Phoonda, and, 
farther south, the Saltoor passes {Western Ghauts.) 
This also occurs at the Carrackpoor hills (Bahar), 
w'here the clay-slate is about twenty miles wide, and 
extends in the direction of the strata. J 

Plutonic Rockh. — Gr unite, Dior ite or Greenstone., 
Granite. — Himalaya ; Ajmere and around Jeyponr, 
traversing the mountains in veins and dykes ; the 
Arravulli range consists chiefly of granite, resting on 
slate; Mount Ahoo; from Balmeer across the sands 
to Nuggur Parkur; theGir; Girnar; between Oodey- 
poor and Malwa, are all varieties : it extends mor,. oi; 
less southward to theNerbudda; on that river be- 
tween Mundela and Amarkaiitak, Jubbulpoor, Kal- 
leenjur, Zillah Bahar, Carrackpoor hills ; in Bha- 
gulpore and Monghyr districts ; near Baitool ; Nag- 
pore territory; Cuttack; Orissa; Northern Circars; 
Hydrabad; between the Kistnah and Godavery ; 
Gooty; Nt^ilgherries ; Malabar coast at Vingorla; 
Coromandel ; between Madras and Pondicherry; end- , 
ing at Capo Comorin. The granitic rocks vary m 
structure and composition, as they do in colour: j 
thus there are syenitic, peymatitie, and protoyenic. 

It is gray at Ramteak in Nagpoor, red generally m | 

Ganges ; below the peat a black clay, and in this and the , | 
gray clay imnri«diately above the j>eat, logs and branches 
of yellow and red wood, found in a more or less 
state. In one instance only bones were discovered, at » j 
ft. deep. Under blue clays, at 50 to 70 ft. deep, kun i 
and bagiri (a])parently small land shells, as seen in j 

India.) At 70 ft. a seam of loose reddish to 

125 ft. beds of yellow clay predominate, frequently s ^ 
and pure like potter’s clay, but generally mixed with sa i 
and mica; horizontal strata of kunkur pass i J j 

resembling exactly those found at Midnapoor. i 

128 ft. a more sandy yellow clay prevails, which g | 
ally changes to a gray, loose sand, where it 

quality to the lowest depth yet reached (17o iw» 
contains angular fragments, as large as pea*, o* 
felspar. 
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I the Deccan, but at Vencatigherry (Mysoor), anu at 
Vingorla, gray: in the Neilghemes it la ayenitic. 

Greenstone. — Hazareebagh, Mahratta country, 
Mysoor, Nellore, Chingleput, Madras, Trichinopoly, 
Salem, in the granitic plains of Hydrabad; and 
exten.sively throughout Southern India. In the Dec- 
can the dykes may be traced continuously for twenty 
miles; about Hydrabad they are from 100 to 300 
feet broad ; about four miles from Dhonee, between 
Gooty and Kurnool, there is one 150 feet high, and 
200 feet broad, passing through a range of sandstone 
and limestone mountains. 

SlUJRiAN Hocks.— 6^reytrarA:e.—Ohiddore, Raj- 
mahal hills; Kumaon. It is a quartzoze sandstone; 
yellow colour, resinous lustre, and compact splintery 
fracture. 

Transition or Camttrian GneisSy is of great extent 
in Bhagulpore district, composing two-thirds of the 
country between the Curruckpore and Rajmahal 
hills, and the greater portion of the southern ridges 
of the latter group. It consists of quartz, more or 
less, hornblende, felspar, mica, and garnet pebbles. 

Oolitic. — Limestone. — Cutch ; near Neemuch, 
Malwa ; Rundelcund ; on the river Sone ; Firozahad, 
i on the Bheema; Kuladgee, in the southern Mah- 
j ratta country ; on the Kistnah ; and as far south as 
j Cuddapah. Though its principal characters are its 
uniform lithographic texture, solidity, conchoidal 
smooth fracture, and hardness, — dendritic surface, 
smoky gray colour, passing into dark smoky blue ; 
and parallel thin stratification, — it differs when de- 
parting from its general composition, just as the 
shales differ which interlaminate it, the coal strata, 
and the sandstone, as being more or less argillaceous, 
bituminous, or quarlziferous ; of different degrees of 
hardness, coarseness, and friability of structure; and 
of all kinds of colours, streaked and variegated. It 
is occasionally veined, and interlined with jasper and 
light-coloured cherts, which, near Cuddapah, give it 
a rough apjiearance ; also contains drusy cavities, 
calccdonies, and cornelian, north of Nogpoor : in 
the bed of the Neibudda between Lamaita and 
Beragurh, near Jubbulpoor, of a snow-white colour, 
and traversed by chlorite schiste. It is frequently 
denuded of its overlying sandstone and shales in 
Southern India, and in this state i.s not uncommonly 
covered by trap, as near Ferozabad on the Bheema. 

I Thickness, 310 feet near Kurnool ; 10 to 30 feet on 
! the Bheema, with strata from 2 inches to 2 feet 
thick. In the part of the Himalaya examined by 
Captain Strachey, the secondary limestones and | 
shales were several thousand feet in thickness, the i 
upper portion being in some places almost made up 
of fragments of shells. 

If tne white crystalline marble generally of India 
U allowed to be metamorphic strata, this limestone 
exists in the Girnar rock of Kattywar ; the litho- 
graphic form in Cutch, and between Neemuch and 

* The British Residency at Hydrabad (Dcccan) is a 
Epecimen.; the Coriuthian columns, &c., being executed in 
white chunam. 

t Volcanic fires are said by the natives to exist among 
the loftier peaks of the Hindoo- Koosh and the Himalayan 
range*, but earthquakes are of rare occurrence. A severe 
one was, however, experienced throughout a large extent of 
country on 26th August, 1833,— vibration from N.E. to 
S.W., with three principal shocks: first at 6*30 p.m. ; 
second, 11 -30 p.m.; and third, at five minutes to mid- 
night. It was most severely felt at and near Katmandoo, 
where about 320 persons perished; the trembling of the 
earth commenced gradually, and then travelled with the 
rapidity of lightning towards the westward ; it increased 


Chittore; the white marble about Oodeypoor, and 
northwards in the neighbourhood of Nusseerabad, 
Jeypoor, Bessona, and Alwar; a narrow strip about 
150 m. long in Bundelcund ; again about Bidjyghur 
and Rhotasghur on the Sone ; white marble in the 
bed of the Nerbudda, near Jubbulpoor; in the hills 
north-east of Nagpoor; near the junction of the 
Godavery and Prenheta rivers; thence along the 
Godavery more or less to Rajahmundry ; Sholapoor 
district; on' the* Bheema ; of every variety of colour, 
and greatly disturbed and broken* up about Kalud- 
gee, in the southern Mahratta country ; along the 
Kistnah, from Kurnool to Amarawattee ; and more 
or less over the tiiangiilar area formed by the latter 
place, Gooty, and the Tripetty hill.s. Chunam, an 
argillaceous limestone, used for building in Bengal, 
Bahar, Benares, &c. ;* occurs in nodules in the 
alluvium, which, at Calcutta, is 500 to 600 feet 
thick. Near Benares, it contains fragments of fresh- 
water shells. South of Madras, a dark clay abounds 
in marine shells, used in preference for lime-burning 
to those on the lieach, as beeing freer from salt. 

Sandstoiiey — appears to be composed of very fine 
grains of quartz, and more or less mica, united 
together by an argillaceous material. It exists in 
Cutch ; in the Pnnna range, Bundelcund ; the Kymore 
hills ; Ceded Districts; m lat 18®, 15 m. w'cst of the 
Godavery ; on the banks of the Kistnah ; plains of 
the Carnatic, and the districts watered by the Pennar 
river. It is present in the sub-Himalaya range, and 
in the Rajmahal hills. All the towns on the Jumna, 
from Delhi to Allahabad, appear to be built of this 
sandstone. The plains of Beekaneer, Joudpore, and 
Jessulmere, are covered with the loose sand of this 
formation. It borders on the northern and western 
sides of the great trappean tract of Malwa, and forms 
the north-eastern boundary of the Western India 
volcanic district. 

Its thickness varies, either from original inequality, 
or subsequent denudation. Its greatest depth, at 
present known, is in the eastern part of the Xunore 
range, where it is 700 feet at Bidjighur; and 1,300 
feet at Rhotasghur; at the scarps of the waterfalls 
' over the Panna range, it does not exceed 360 or 400 
feetf from 300 to 4o0 feet vs its thickness near llyel- 
cberroo and Sundrogam, in the Ceded Districts. Its 
greatest height above the sea is on the banks of the 
Kistnah, 3,000 feet. Orgonic remains are very 
abundant in this formation. It has been ascertained 
that the great trap deposit of the Western Ghauts, 
rests on a sandstone containing vegetable remains, 
chiefly ferns. 

Volcanic RocKs.f— Tm/?.— The largest tract is on 
the western side of India, and extends continuously 
from the basin of the Malpurba to Neemuch in 
Malwa; and from Balsar, about 20 m. south of the 
mouth of the Taptee, to Nagpoor. This is probably 
the most remarkable trap-formation existing on 

in violence until the houses seemed shaken from their 
foundations, — large-sized trees bent in all directiotrt ; the 
earth heaved fearfully ; and while the air was peifeclly 
calm, an awful noise burst forth as if from an hundred 
cannon. Probably in India, as in Australia, subterranean 
igneous action, which was formerly very violent, is now 
almost quiescent, or finds its vent through mighty chim- 
neys at a height of four or five miles above the sea. The 
Lunar Lake, 40 m. from Saulna, is a vast crater 600 ft. 
deep, and nearly 5 m. round the margin ; its waters ore 
green and bitter, supersaturated with alkaline carbonate, 
and containing silex and some iron in solution : the mud 
is black, and abounds with sulph^Fettcd hydrogen \ tha 
water is, nevertheksB, pure and void of smell. 
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the surface of the globe ; its breadth is about 335 m. 
N. to S. ; length, about 350 m. E. to W. ; and covers 
' an area of from 200,000 to 250,000 sq. m.* Another 
portion extends from Jubbulpoor to Amarkantak, 
thence south-westerly towards Nagpoor. It consti- 
tutes the core of the Western Ghauts, and predomi- 
nates in the Mahadeo and Sautpoora mountains. 

Its two grand geological features along the Ghauts, 
^here it has attained the highest elevation, are flat 
summits and regular stratification. Fourteen beds 
have been numbered in Malwa, the lowest and 
largest of which is 300 feet thick. These are equally 
numerous, if not more so, along the Ghauts, but the 
scarps are of much greater magnitude. Besides its 
stratification, it is in many places columnar; as in 
the beds of the Nerbudda and Chumbul ; and the 
hill-fort of Singhur presents a surface of pentagonal 
divisions. 

Wherever the effusions exist to any great extent, 
they appear to be composed of laterite above, then 
basalt^ and afterwards trappite and amygdaloid. 

Basalt — There are two kinds of this rock ; a dark 
blue-black, and a brown-black. Both are semi- 
crystalline. Their structure is massive, stratified, 
columnar, or prismoidal. Dark blue is the basalt of 
Bombay Island, brown-black that of the Deccan. 

To this general description, I may add 
what I have been enabled to glean of the 
specific structure of some of the principal 
positions : — 

Himalayas, — Formations primary: the first strata, 
which is towards the plain, consists of limestone, 
lying on clay-slate, and crowned by slate, grey- 
wacke, or sandstone. Beyond the limestone tract, 
gneiss, clay-slate, and other schistose rocks occur; 
granite arises in the mountains near the snowy 
ranges. The peaks are generally composed of schis- 
tose rocks, but veined by granite to a great eleva- 
tion. Kamet, however, is an exception, appearing 
to consist of granite alone. Greenstone dykes rise 
through and intersect the regular rocks. Strata 
fractured in all directions ; slate, as if crushed, and 
the limestone broken into masses. The soil is prin- 
cipally accumulated on the northern side, 
j The formation of the Indo-Gangetic chain, in 
1 Koonawur, is mostly gneiss and mica-slate ; in some 
I places, pure mica. On the left bank of the Sutlej, 

^ granite prevails, forming the Raldang peaks. Further 
north, it becomes largely intermixed with mica-slate; 
to the north-east changes into secondary limestone, 
and schistose rocks, abounding in marine exuvifie.f 
In Kumaon, the Himalayas ore composed of crystal- 
line gneiss, veined by granite; the range forming 
the north-eastern boundary, is believed to be of 
recent formation. The mountainous tract south of 
the principal chain in Nepaul consists of limestone, 

* The rock in which the Ellora caves are excavated is 
said to be a basaltic trap, which, from its green tinge and 
its different stages from hardness to disintegration, is sup- 
posed by the natives to be full of vegetable matter, in a 
greater or less advance to putrefaction : the crumbling 
rock affords a natural green colour, which is ground up 
and employed in painting on wet chunam (lime plaster.) 

t Dr, Gerard found some extensive tracts of shell for- 
mation 15,000 ft. above the sea. The principal shells 
comprised cockles, mussels, and pearl-fish; nummulites 
and long cylindrical productions. These shells, of which 
many were converted into carb. of lime, some crystallised 
like marble, were lying upon the high land in a bed of 
granite, and pulverised state: the adjacent rocks cora- 


homstone, and conglomerate. The Sewalik (the 
most southerly and lowest range of the Himalayan 
system) is of alluvial formation, consisting of beds of 
clay, sandstone with mica, conglomerate cemented by 
calcareous matter, gravel, and rolled stones of various 
rocks. The supposition is, that it Is the debris of 
the Himalaya, subsequently upheaved by an earth- 
quake. The geology of the Sewalik is characterised 
by the occurrence of quantities of fossil remains. 

Punjab, — Near the north-east frontier, in the 
vicinity of the Himalaya, is an extensive tract of 
rocks and deposits of recent formation ; limestone, 
sandstone, gypsum, argillaceous slate; occasibnally 
veins of quartz. 

The Salt-range, — Greywacke, limestone, sand- 
stone, and red tenaceous clay, with deposits of chlo- 
ride of sodium, or common salt. 

The Suj^ed-Koh is primary y consisting of granite, 
quartz, mica, gneiss, slate, and primary limestone. 

The Suliman mountains are of recent formations, 
principally sandstone and secondary limestone, 
abounding in marine exuviee. 

Central India, — Arravulli range, generally primi- 
tive, consisting of granite, quartz, and gneiss. For- 
mation along banks of upper course of Nerbudda, 
trappean; lower down, at Jubbulpoor, granitic ; at 
Bhera Ghur, channel contracted between white clifl’s 
of magnesian limestone; at the junction of the 
Towah, there is a ledge of black limestone : at, and 
near Kal Bhyru, slate of various sorts; basaltic 
rocks scattered over channel. Ranges enclosing 
Nemaur, banks of rivers, and eminences in the 
valley, basaltic. Saugor and Nerbudda territory; 
eastern part, towards Amarkantak, generally sand- 
stone ; from here it extends westward, forming the 
table-land bounding Nerbudda valley on the north, 
and is intermixed with marl, slate, and limestone. 
The volcanic tract commences about Ion. 79'^, and { 
extends to about the town of Saugor, which is i j 
situate on its highest part. This (trap), with that of ! 
sandstone, further east, may be considered to belong i 
to the Vindhya ; and the former to the Mahadeo 
and Sautpoora ranges. In some places, primitive | 
rocks appear through the overlying bed. The Bind- j 
yachal hills are of horizontally-stratified sandstone ; | 
ranna hills, sandstone, intermixed with schiste and i 
quartz ; and, to the west, overlaid by limestone. j 

Western Ohauts. — The great core is of primary j 
formation, inclosed by alternating strata of more 
recent origin. These have been broken up by pro- 
digious outbursts of volcanic rocks ; and from Maha- 
bulishwar northward, the overlying rock is exclu- 
sively of the trap formation ; behind Malabar they 
are of primitive trap, in many places overlaid by im- 
mense masses of laterite, or iron-clay. ^ The Vurra- 
gherry or Pulnai hills (Madura) are gneiss, stratified 
with quartz ; in some places precipices of granite. 

Nagpoor. — North-western and western part, vol- 

posed of shell limestone, the large blocks composed of a 
multitude of shells of different sizes, imbedded in a ma** 
of calcareous tufa. Four classes of shell formation were 
distinguished ; one in particular, a freshwater bivalve, re- 
sembling the ftnio, which exists in great abundance at t e 
foot of the lower hills and throughout the Dooab. In tw 
Neermal hills, N. of the Godavery, on the road trom 
Hydrabad to Nagpoor, many very perfect fossil ^ 
mostly bivalves, and evidently marine, have been dis- 
covert imbedded in a volcanic rock, together with 
head and vertebra of a fish : the formations around r 
everywhere on granite ; and there are several 
holding lime in solution. Univalves and bivalves, ^ , 
larly buccinum, ammonites, and mussels, abound m M 
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canic, principally basalt and trap. This terminates 
at the city of Nagpoor, and the primitive, mostly 
granite and meiss, rises to the surface. 

Jfysoor.— The droogs^ huge isolated rocks, scat- 
tered over the surface j vary in elevation from 1,000 
to 1,500 feet; bases seldom exceeding 2 m. in cir- 
cumference ; generally composed of granite, gneiss, 
quartz, and hornblende ; in many places overlaid by 
laterite. 

Soil, — mainly determined by the geological cha- 
racter of each aistrict, except in the deltas, or on 
the banks of rivers, as in the Punjab, vyhere an allu- 
vium is accumulated. The land in Lower Bengal is 
of inexhaustible fertility, owing partly to the various 
salts and earthy limestone with which the deposits 
from the numerous rivers are continually impreg- 
nated : it is generally of a light sandy appearance. 
The alluvium of Scinde is a stiff clay ; also that of 
Tanjore, Sumbulpore, and Cuttack, by the disinte- 
gration of granitic rocks. A nitrous (saltpetre) soil 
Ts general in Bahar; in the vicinity of Mirzapoor 
town, it is strongly impregnated with saline parti- 
cles; and at many places in Vizagapatam. The 
regur, or cotton ground, which extends over a large 
part of Central India, and of the Deccan, is supposed 
to be formed by a disintegration of trap rocks; it 
slowly absorbs,** and long retains moisture; and it 
has produced, in yearly succession, for centuries, the 
most exhausting crops. It spreads over the table- 
lands of the Ceded Ilistricts and Mysoor, flanks the 
Neilgherry and Salem hills, and pervades the Deccan, 
but has not been observed in the Concans. It m a 
fine, black, argillaceous mould, containing, in its 
lower parts, nodules, and pebbly alluvium, Kunktir 
(a calcareous conglomerate) t fills up the cavities and 
fissures of the beds beneath it; and angular frag- 
ments of the neighbouring rocks are scattered over 
its surface. It contains no fossils. In some parts 
it is from 20 to 40 feet thick. Kunkur is common 
in the north-western provinces, the rocks often 
j advancing into the channel of the Jumna, and ob- 


structing the navigation. In the western part of 
Muttra district, it is mixed with sand; in Oudcj 
some patches of this rock, which undergo abrasion 
very slowly, stand 70 or 80 feet above the neigh- 
bouring country, which, consisting of softer materials, 
has been w'ashed away by the agency of water. Its 
depth, in the eastern part of Meerut district, is from 
one to 20 feet. In the Dooab, between the Ganges 
and Jumna, and in many parts of the N.W. provinces, 
there is a light rich loam, which produces excellent 
wheat; at Ghazeepore, a light clay, with more or 
less sand, is favourable for sugar and for roses. 
As the Ganges is ascended before reaching Ghazee- 
pore, the soil becomes more granitic, and is then suc- 
ceeded by a gravel of burnt clay, argite, and cin- 
ders, resembling what is seen in basaltic countries. 
Assam, which has been found so well adapted for 
the culture of tea, has for the most part a black 
loam reposing on a gray, sandy clay ; in some places 
the surface is of a light yellow clajey texture. The 
soil usually found in the vicinity of basaltic moun- 
tains is of a black colour, mixed with sand. Disin- 
tegrated granite, where felspar predominates, jields 
much clay. 

A sandy soil exists in the centres of the Dnoabs, 
of the Punjab; more or less in Paniput, Rhotuck, 
and Humana districts; Jeypoor, Machery, and 
Rajpootana ; and in some parts of Scinde ; in Mysoor, 
a brown and rather sandy earth prevails; Trichi- 
nopoly is arid and sandy ; and near Tavoy town, on 
the E. side of the Bay of Bengal, there is a large 
plain, covered with sand. 

The soil of Nagpoor, in some tracts, is a black, 
heavy loam, loaded with vegetable matter ; red loam 
is found in Salem and in Mergui. 

Tinnevelly has been found well suited for tho cot- 
ton plant, and the substance in which it delights 
looks like a mixture of lime, rubbish, and yellowish 
brickdust, intermixed with nodules of Kunkitr.X A 
chymical analysis of three of tho best cotton soils in 
these districts, gives the following result 
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Guzerat is generally termed the Garden of Western 
India. With the exception of Kattywar, and to the 
eastward of Broach, it is one extensive plain, com- 
prising many different soils ; the chief varieties being 

* All the soils of India have, in general, a powerful ab- 
sorbing quality ; hence their fertile properties. ^ 

t Kunkur.^A calcareous concretion, stratified and m 
mammillated masses of all sizes, which contains 50 to 80 
per cent, of carbonate of lime, some magnesia, iron, and 
alumina; these nodules are interspersed in large quanti- 
ties throughout extensive tracts of the alluvial and 
secondary formations, and are ascribed to the action ol 
t^careous springs, which are of frequent occurrence. 

X It is curious to note, in different countries, how plants 


the black or cotton soil, and the gorat, or light 
grain-producing soilH The former is chiefly confined 
to Broach and part of Surat N. of the Taptec ; the 
latter prevails throughout Barofti, Kaira, and part 

seem to vary in their feeding : thus, at Singapore, the best 
cotton soil apparentlg consists of large coarse grains of 
white sand, mixed with something like rough charcoal- 
dust, and with fragments of vegetables and mosses of all 
sorts. A somewhat similar substance, mingled witli shells 
and decayed vegetable matter, is the favourite habitat of 
the Sea Island cotton of Georgia, U. S. 

§ See an interesting Essay on the Agriculture of i/m- 
rfoosfnn, by G. W. Johnston. ^ 

1 II .SeeMackay’s valuable Repor/ ov V/rstern Liaia, p.-ll. 
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of Ahmedabad, becominjf more mixed with sand to 
the northward ; black soil abounds to the westward 
.of the Gulf, and in many of the Kattywar valleys. 
The numerous vegetable products of India attest the 
variety of soils wliich exist there. 

Minerals. — Various metals have been 
produced and wrought in India from the 
earliest ages : the geological character of the 
different districts indicates their presence. 
So far as we have yet ascertained, their dis- 
tributioil is as follows : — 

Iron, — Ladakh. — Mines in the north-eastern 
part of the Punjab,* * * § and in almost every part of 
Kumaon, where the requisite smelting processes are 
performed ; though on a small scale, and in a rude 
and inefficient manner. Mairwarra; in veins, and of 
ood quality, believed to be inexhaustible. Rajma- 
al-; in gneiss. Lalgang, 16 miles south-west of 
Mirzapoor city. Kuppudgode hills; in schistes, 
quartz, and gneiss : on the north-east side, one stra- 
tum of iron, 60 feet thick. Hamghur — hills abound- 
ing in iron, though not of the best quality. Haza- 
reebagh, in gneiss 7 - flinty brown colour, pitchy 
lustre, and splintery fracture ; 20 feet thick. Various 
arts of Palamow district ; at Singra in inexhausti- 
le quantities. Eastern part of Nagpoor territory. 
Mine of good quality at Tendukhera, near Jubbul- 
poor (were the navigation of the Nerbudda available, 
this would prove a most useful article of export for 
railways.) Western extremity of Vindhya ; in gneiss. 
Southern Mahratta country; in quartz: micaceous 
and magnetic iron-ore occur in the same district; in 
clay-slate. In all the mountains of the Western 
Ghauts; in Malabar; in veins, beds, or masses, in 
the laterite (here extensively smelted.) Salem, 
southern part (yields 60 per cent, of the metal fit for 
castings.) Nellore district. In many places in 
Masulipatam. Kajahmundry; in sandstone hills. 
Vizagapatam. Abundant in many parts of Orissa, 
Tenasserim provinces ; occurs in beds, veins, and in 
rocks. Between the Saluen and Gyne rivers, it is 
found in sandstone hills. Most abundant between 
Ye and Tavoy, approximating the sea-coast; the 
best is at a short distance north of Tavoy town : it 
is therein two forms — common magnetic iron-ore; and 
massive, in granular concretions, crystallized, splen- 
dent, metallic, highly magnetic, and with polarity. 
The ore would furnish from 74 to 80 per cent, raw 
iron. In various places the process of smelting is 
rudely performed by the natives, but they produce a 
metal which will bear comparison with the best 
Swedish or British iron.t 

Tin. — Oodeypoor, — mines productive. On the 

* Colonel Steinbach says that the mineral wealth of the 
Punjab is considerable ; that mines of gold, copper, iron, 
plumbago, and lead abound, and that “properly worked 
they would yield an enormous revenue." 

f The natives of Cutch make steel chain-armour, sabres, 
and various sharp edge tools from their iron ; the horse- 
shoes are excellent — the metal being more malleable, and 
not so likely to break as the English iron. 

X The gray ore found in Dohnpur affords 30 to 50 per 
cent, of copper ; it is associated with malachite, and con- 
tained in a compact red-colourcd dolomite : hence mining 
operations can be carried on without timbering or ma- 
sonry, 

§ Mines discovered by Dr. Peyne, near Wapgapadu. 
“ A footpath, paved with stopes, led up the bill to the 
place which was shown me as ope of tjie mines. It is 
jiituated two-thirds up the hill, and might be about 400 ft. 


banks of the Barakur, near Palamow; in gneiss, 
Tenasserim provinces. Tavoy, rich in tin -ore; 
generally found at the foot of mountains, or in 
hills; Pakshan river; soil in which the grains are 
buried, yields 8 or 10 feet of metal; at Tavoy, 

7 feet; of superior quality in the vicinity of Mergui 
town. 

Lead. — Ladakh. Koonawur. Ajmere; in quartz 
rocks. Mairwarra. Eastern part of Nagpoor, In 
the vicinity of Hazareehagh. Eastern Ghauts at 
Jungamanipenta; in clay-slate — mines here. Am- 
herst province. Fine granular galena obtained in 
clay-slate, and clay limestone on the Touser, near 
the Dehra-Doon. 

Copper. — Ladakh. Koonawur, jn the valley of 
the Pabur. Kumaon, near Pokree ; but these mines 
are almost inaccessible, and the vicinity affords no 
adequate supply of fuel for smelting: others at 
Dohnpur,} Dhobri, Gangoli, Sira, Khori, and Shor 
Gurang. Mairwarra. Oodeypoor; abundant, — it 
supplies the currency. Southern Mahratta country, 
in quartz; also in a talcose form. Vencatigherry, 
North Arcot. Nellore district.§ Sullivan's and Cal- 
lagkiank Islands, in the Mergui Archipelago. This 
metal is most probably extensively distributed, and 
of a rich quality. 

Silver . — In the tin mines of Oodeypoor. In the 
lead mine, near Hazareehagh, and other places. 

Gold . — Sands of Shy-yok, Tibet. Ditto Chenab, 
Huroo, and Swan rivers, Punjab. Ditto Aluknunda, 
Kumaon. Throughout the tract of country W. of 
the Neilgherrics, amid the rivers and watercourses, 
draining 2,000 sq. m., this coveted metal abounds; 
even the river stones, when pounded, yield a rich 
product: it is usually obtained in small nuggets. 
In the iron sand of the streams running from the 
Kuppudgode hills, and from the adjoining Saltoor 
range. Sufnbulpoor; in the detrius of rocks. In 
moderate quantities in several places in the eastern 
part of Nagpoor. Many of the streams descending 
from the Ghauts into -Malabar; and in Wynaad. 
Gold-dust in Mysoor.H In the Assam rivers it is plen- 
tiful : near Gowhatty 1,000 men used to be employed 
in collecting ore for the state. Various parts of 
Tenasserim provinces, but in small quantities. The 
geological structure of India indicates an abundance 
of the precious metals. 

Coal . — The carboniferous deposits of the oohtic 
series in Bengal, west of the Ganges and Hooghly, 
consist of coal, shale, and sandstone, bi^t no lime- 
stone, and they appear chiefly to occupy the depres- 
sions of ibe granitic and metamorphic rocks which 
form this part of India, becoming exposed in the 
banks or beds of watercourses or rivers which have 
passed through them, or in escarpments which have j 

above the village (Wangapadu.) An open gallery cut into 
the rock, demonstrated that it had been formerly worked ; 
and as the stones, which lay in abundance near it, were all 
tinged or overlaid with mountain green, there could be no 
doubt that the ore extracted had been copper." — (Heyne, 
TYacts on India, p. 112.) ^ • • 'Hr 

II In excavatiug the disintegrating granite in the vicinity 
of Bangalore, to ascertain the extent to which the decom^ 
posing influence of the atmosphere will affect the boIi 
rock (viz., 30 to 35 ft.), the contents of soil were tre-* 
quently auriferous. In blasting sienite at Chinapatom, 
40 m. from Bangalore, on the road to Seringapatam, 
Lieutenant Baird Smith, B.E., observed considerable 
quantifies of gold disseminated in small particles 0 
the fractured surfaces. At Wynaad this metal wm ' 
tained from rich yellow earth in sufficient ^ 

employ a number of labourers and to yield some ret 
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been produced by upheaval of the rocks on which 
the^ were deposited. The coal occurs in strata from 
ao inch or less to 9 or 10 feet thickness, interstratified 
with shale and sandstone ; the whole possessing a dark 
black or blue colour, of a greater or less intensity. 
At Burdwan its character is slaty : the genera of 
plants are parUv English, some Australian, some 
peculiar. The depth at the Curhurbalee field, situ- 
ated 00 miles south of the Ganges, near Suraio-ur- 
rah, is from 50 to 100 feet. Proceeding westerly, 
towards Palamow district, which contains many 
valuable and extensive fields, and where several 
shafts have been^ sunk, it has been seen about 16 m. 
from Chergerh, in Singrowla ; at the confluence of 
the Sone and Tipan, about 30 m. E. from Sohajpoor. 
Near Jeria, in Pachete district. Hills in llamghur, 
abounding in coal. Jubbulpoor, 30 m. S. from 
Hoosungabad ; in Shahpoor in the same neighbour- 
hood; and abundantly along the valley of the Ner- 
j budda. Traces of it are said to exist in the diamond 

I sandstone north-west of Nagpoor, and it has been 
found in the Mahadeo mountains. In the Punjab, 

1 at Mukkud, on the left bank of the Indus, and in 
the localities of Joa, Meealee, and Nummul. The 
extremes of this coal formation, so far as have yet 
been discovered in India, are:— the confluence of 

1 the Godavery and Prenheta in the south, in lat. 19°, 
and the Salt fange in about 33° N.; Cutch in the 
i [ west, and Burdw^n in the east; and detached in 

1 j Silhet, Pegu (recently found of excellent quality), 

, i and the Tenasserim provinces (plentiful, and posses- 
i 1 properties.) There are many other places, 

j 1 no doubt, m the country between Bengal and Berar, 

! [ where this valuable mineral exists ; traces of it 

1 I have been observed in Orissa, but it has not yet 

1 been found available for use ; it is not improbable 
i that it extends across the delta of the Ganges to 

1 Silhet, distant 300 miles. It also occurs extensively 
! 1 in_ the grits bounding the southern slope of the 
; Himalaya : it has been questioned whether this is 

1 the older coal, or only lignite associated with nagel- 
1 flue,— where the Teesta issues from the plain, its 
j I strata is highly inclined, and it bears all the other 
j 1 characters of the older formation. Analysis of Indian I 

1 coal found in different parts, and near the surface, \ 
j gave the following results Chirra Poonjee, slaty ' 
kind: specific gravity, 1*497 ; containing volatile 
matter, 36; carbon, 41; and a copious white ash, 
j 23 = 100. Nerbudda (near Fatohpoor), near the 
; surface, — volatile matter, 10'5 ; water, 3*5; charcoal, 

1 20; earthy residue (red), 64 100. Cossyah hills; [ 

j specific gravity, 1*275; volatile matter or gas, 38*5; 
carbon or coke, 60*7 ; earthy impurities, 0*8 = 100 1 
— (ash very small.) Hurdwar; specific gravity,! 
1*968; volatile matter, 35*4; carbon, 50; ferru- 
1 ginous ash, 14-6 = 100. Arracan ; specific gra- 
vity, 1*308; volatile matter, 66*4; carbon, 33; ash, 
0*6 == ^00. Cutch; charcoal, 70; bitumen, 20; 

, sulphur, 5 ; iron, 3 ; calcareous earths, 2. 

j * These mountains are bounded pn all sides by granite, 

that everywhere appears to pass under it. and to form its 
basis : some detached portions have only the upper third 
of their summits of sandstone and quartz, the basis or 
remaining two -thirds being of granite. Deep ravines are 
not infrequent. The diamond is procured only in the 
sandstone breccia, which is found under a compact rock, 
composed of a beautiful mixture of red and yellow jasper, 
quartz, chalcedony, and homstone, of various colours, 
cemented together by a quartx paste : it passes into a 
* pudding-stone of rounded pebbles of quartz, homstone, Ac., 
cemented by an argillo-calcareous earth of a loose friable 
texture, in which the diamoqd# are most frequently found. 

—Mouths of Godavery, and at Conda-. 
the Kistnah. Sulphate of alumina oh, 
tamed from the aluminous rocks of Nepaul; used 
by the natives to cure fresh wounds or bruises: 
yields on analysis— sulphate of alumina, 95 ; per- 
pxyde of iroif, 3 , silex, 1 : loss, 1. Sulphati of 
ron IS procure i in the Behar hills, and Used by 
the latna djers; jt yields sulphate of iron, 39; 
peroxyde oj iron, 36; magnesia, 23: loss, 2 = 100. 

/Iiflmonrfy.—Sumbulpoor has been celebrated for 

n tK. K 1 they are found 

wnrt Mtthanuddy. Mines were formerly 

worked at Wyraghur, Nagpoor ; Malavilly, in Ma, 
8ulipatam(nearEllore); and at Panna, in Bundlecund. 

the diamond 

mines of the //a Mulla mountains, north of the 

AL^nah,^ which were formerly extensively worked t 
Sumbulpoor; in the detrius of rocks. 

Pcar/s.— Gulf of Manaar, near Cape Comorin, 
and oil the coast of many of the islands in the 
Mergui Archipelago. 

Muriat of soda (common salt) is found in rock and 
iquid form at various places. A salt lake, 20 m, 
long by 1 i broad, is situated in lat. 26° 53', long. 
74° 57'; it supplies a great portion of the neigh- 
bouring country with salt after the drains are dried 
up. A salt lake in Berar contains in 100 parts,— 
muriat of soda, 20; muriat of lime, 10; muriat of 
magnesia, 6. Towards the sources of the Indus, 
salt lakes exist at 16,000 ft. above the sea. There 
are extensive salt mines in the Salt range of the 
Punjab. Natron and soda lakes are said to exist is 
the Himalaya. 

Cornelian is found and worked in different places : 
the principal mines are situated at the foot of the 
western extremity of the llajpeepla hills, clpse to the 
town of Ruttunpoor; the soil m which the corne- 
lians are imbedded consists chiefly of quartz sand- 
reddened by iron, and a little clay. Agates abound 
in Western India ; at one part of Cutch the sides of 
the hills (of amygdaloid)) are covered with heaps 
of rock crystal, as if cart loads had been purposely 
thrown there, and in many parts of the great trap- 
pean district the surface is strewed with a profusion 
of agatoid flints, onyx, hollow spheroids of quartz, 
crystals, and zoolitic minerals. There ore evidences 
of several extinct volcanoes in Cutch. 

This is but an imperfect sketch of the 
minerals of India : doubtless, there are many 
more places where metals exist; but during 
the anarchy and warfare which prevailed 
prior to British supremacy, the very know- 
ledge of their locality has been lost. At no 
distant day this subterranean wealth will 
developed; and probably, when the gold- 
fields of Australia are exhausted, those of 
India may be profitably worked. 

The breeda is seen at depths varying from 5 to 60 feet, 
and is about 2 feet in thickness ; itomediatcly atove it lies 
a stratum of pudding-stone, composed of quartz and 
homstone pebbles, cemented by calcareous clay and grains 
of 8ai\r^. The miners are of opinion that the diamond is 
always growing, and that the chips and small pieces re- 
jected ultimately increase to large diamonds. — 'iVani, 

A. Bengal, vol. xiv., p. 120, 
f The diamonds of Golconda have obtiuned great cele- 
brity throughout the world, but they were merely cut and 
polished there, having been generally ibun^ at Parteall, ia 
a detached portion of the Nizam's domvnipns, near the 
southern frontier, in lat. ^6® 40', long. 80° 28^ 


- 




CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION— NUMBERS— DISTRIBUTION— DENSITY TO AREA— PROPORTION OF HIN- 
DOOS TO MOHAMMEDANS-VARIETIES OF RACE— DIVERSE LANGUAGES— ABORI- 
GINES-SLAVEIIY-PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


From remote antiquity India has been 
densely peopled; but, as previously ob- 
served (p. 13 ), we know nothing certain of 
its indigenous inhabitants, — of accessions 
derived from immigration, or from success- 
ful invasions by sea and land, — of the pro- 
gressive natural increase, — or of the circum- 
stances which influence, through many 
generations, the ebb and flow of the tide of 
population.* There is direct testimony, 
however, that before the Christian era the 
country was thickly inhabited by a civilised 
people, dwelling in a well-cultivated terri- 
tory, divided into numerous flourishing 
states, with independent governments, united 
in federal alliance, and capable of bringing 
into the field armies of several hundred thou- 
sand men. 

For more than a thousand years after the 
Greek invasion, we have no knowledge of 
what was taking place among the popula- 
tion of India, and but a scanty notice, in 
the eighth century, of the Arab incursions 
of the regions bordering on the Indus. 
Even the marauding forays of Mahmood 
the Ghaznevide, in the eleventh century, 
afford no internal evidence of the state of 
the people, save that derived from a record 
of their magnificent cities, stately edifices, 
immense temples, lucrative trade, and vast 
accumulations of wealth ; the Hindoos were 
probably then in a more advanced state of 
social life, though less warlike than during 

• It is not improbable that some of the early im- 
migrants were offshoots of the colonists who are 
said to have passed from Greece into Egypt, thence 
travelled eastward, forming settlements on the banks 
of the Euphrates and Tigris ; and ultimately reached 
the Indus and Ganges. In craniological and facial 
characteristics, many Hindoos present a striking si- 
militude to the ancient Greek, modified by climate, 
food, and habits; and in several architectural struc- 
tures, of which ruins are still extant, there is con- 
siderable resemblance to the ancient buildinp^ of 
Egypt, and those erected on the Babylonian plains. 
Bryant is of opinion that Chaldea was the parent 
country of the Hindoos ; Vans Kennedey traces the 
Sanscrit language to Mesopotamia ; H. H. Wilson 
deems that the Hindoos connected with the Rig 
Veda were from a northern site, as in that work the 
worshipper on more than one occasion, when solicit- 
ing long life, asks for an hundred winters, which the 
Professor thinks would not have been desired by the 
natives of a warm climate. This is not conclusive. 


the Alexandrine period : they had gradually i 
occupied the whole of India with a greatly 
augmented population, and possessed a I 
general knowledge of the arts, conveniences, i 
and luxuries of life. I 

During the desolating period of Moslem 
forays, and of Mogul rule, there appears to 
have been a continued diminution of men i 
and of wealth, which Akber in vain essayed 
to check by some equitable laws. We have j j 
sufficient indirect and collateral evidence to ; j 
show that whole districts were depopulated, i | 
that famines frequently occurred, and that i j 
exaction, oppression, and misgovernment | | 
produced their wonted results in the dete- I 
rioration of the country. No census, or j 
any trustworthy attempt at ascertaining : 
the numbers of their subjects, was made by 
the more enlightened Mogul sovereigns, 
even when all their energies were directed 
to the acquisition of new dominions. 

The English, until the last few years, 
have been as remiss in this respect as their 
predecessors in power. An idea prevailed 
that a census would be viewed suspiciously 
as the prelude to a capitation tax, or 
some other exaction or interference with 
domestic affairs. In Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, which we have had under control 
for nearly a century, no nearer approxima- 
tion has yet been made to ascertain the 
number of our subjects, than the clumsy 
and inaccurate contrivance of roughly ascer- 

In Britain man frequently dates his age from the 
number of summers he has seen. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that many of the early invaders 
of India were of the type of Japhet, — some of them 
acquainted with maritime commerce, and all com- 
paratively more civilised than the indigenes who were 
driven towards the southward and eastward, and to 
mountain and jungle fastnesses. When this occurred 
it is impossible to determine. General Briggs says 
that the Vedas were written in India at the period 
when Joshua led the Israelites over Jordan into 
Canaan. The date when Menu, the lawgiver, lived 
has not been ascertained. Whatever the period, the 
Hindoos had not then occupied the country farther 
south than the 23rd degree, as Menu describes the 
people beyond as “ barbarians, living in forests, an 
speaking an unknown language.” Remote * 
are l«st in legends and traditions ; and the I 

logy of Hindooism is an absurdity, except on tne ^ 
principle of cutting off the ciphers attached to 
apocryphal figures. 
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taining the houses and huts in a village or 
district, and then supposing a fixed number 
of mouths in each house (say five or six.) 
The fallacy of such estimates is now ad- 
mitted, and rulers are beginning to see the 
i value of a correct and full census, taken at 
stated intervals, in order to show the rates 
of increase or decrease, and to note the 
causes thereof. I believe that the Anglo- 
Indian government have no reason to ap- 
prehend unpleasing disclosures if a decen- 
nial census be adopted for all the territories 
I under their sway : the natural fecundity of 
the Hindoos would lead to an augmentation 
where peace and the elements of animal 
sustenance exist; and a satisfactory proof 
j would be afforded of the beneficence of our 
j administration, by the multiplication of 
I human life. With these prefatory remarks, 
i I I proceed to show briefly all that is at 
! present known on the subject. 

I At pp. 3 to 11 of this volume will be 
j I found the returns collected by the inde- 
! ‘ fatigable Edward Thornton, head of the 
i I statistical department of the East India 
j House, with remarks thereon at p. 2. Evi- 
I I dently there must be erroneous estimates 
j somewhere, otherwise there would not be so 
I [ great a disproportion of mouths to each 
I i square mile, as appears between the British 
I I territories (157) and the other states (74) — 

I * There have been several censuses of China, of 
whicli we have little reason to doubt the accuracy : 

{ that of 1753, showed 102,328,258; that of 1792, 

I 307,467,200; that of 1812, 361,221,900. In some 
I districts, along river banka, the density is very great ; 
such as Kangsoo (Nankin) — 774 to the sq. m. : in 


say 105,000,000 on 666,000 sq. m., and 
53,000,000 on 717,000 sq. m. Estimating 
the entire area, as above, at 1,380,000 sq. m., 
and the population thereon at 158,000,000, 
would give 114 to each sq. m. Viewing 
India as including the entire region, from 
the Suliman on the west, to the Youmadoung 
mountains on the east, and from Cape 
Comorin to Pcshawur, and estimating the 
area at 1,5(X),000 sq. m,, and the number of 
inhabitants to each sq. m. at 130, would 
show a population of 195,000,000; which 
is probably not far from the truth. 

The Chinese census shows 367,632,907 
mouths on an area of 1,297,999 sq. ra., or 
283 to each sq. m.* In England the density 
is 333; Wales, 134; Ireland, 200; Scot- 
land, lOO.t India, with its fertile soil, a 
climate adapted to its inhabitants, and with 
an industrious and comparatively civilised 
people, might well sustain 250 mouths to 
each sq. m., or 375,000,000 on 1,500,000 
sq. m. of area.J 

The foUowing table, framed from various 
public returns and estimates, is the nearest 
approximation to accuracy of the po[)ulatiou 
of each district under complete British rule ; 
it shows (excluding Pegu) a total of about 
120,000,000 (119,630,098) persons on an 
area of 829,084 sq. m., or 146 to each 
sq. m. : — 

others the density varies from 515 down to 51. (Sro 
vol. i., p. 29, of my report on Cliina to her Majesty’s 
government, in 1847.) 

t See Preface (p. xv.) to my Australian volume, 
new issue, in 1855, for density of population in 
different European states. 


t In illustration of this remark, the following statement, derived from the Commissioners’ iteport on llie 
Punjab, — of the population of Jullundhur Zillan, situated between the rivers Sutlej and Beas, — is subjoined, 
with the note appended by the census officer, Mr. K. Temple, 25th of October, 1851 


Pergunnahs. 

1 Hindoo. 

Mussulmen. j 

Total. 

1 

Grand 

.Total. 

Total 
Area in 
Acres. 

Area in 
sq. miles 
of 640 
Aere.s 
each. 

Number 
of inha- 
bitants 
piT sq. 
mile. 

! 

Number 
of Acres 
to each 
Person. 

Agricul- 

tural. 

Non- 

Agricul- 

tural. 

Agricul- 

tural. 

Non- 

Agricul- 

tural. 

1 Agricul- 
tural. 

Non- 

Agrieul-i 

tural. 

Philor . . . 

41,997 

38,691 

20,442 

19,211 

62,439 

67.802 

120,241 

187,001 

299 

412 

1-62 

Jullundhur . 

48,967 

49,652 

46,049 

60,568 

95,016 

100,220 

195,236 

260,397 

391 

499 

1-25 ! 

llahoon . . . 

42,739 

47,201 

26,145 

19,027 

67,884 

66.228 

134,112 

199,472 

312 

430 

1j48 1 

Nakodur . . 

28,787 

19,349 

44,085 

26,181 

72,872 

46,630 

118,402 

226,031 

351 

337 1 

1-80 j 

Total . . 

162,490 

154,793 

135,721 

114,987 

298,211 

269,780 

667,991 

1 861,901 

1,346 

422 1 

1-65 

' 1 


Note . — This return certainly shows a considerable density of population. It may of course be expected that a small 
and fertile tract like this, which contains no forest, waste, or hill, should bo more thickly peopled than an extensive 
region like the North-Westom Provinces, which embraces every variety of plain and mountain, of cultivation and 
jungle ; we find therefore that in the provinces wo have 322 inhabitants per square mile, while hero wo have one-fourth 
more, or 422 1 the population of this district proportionately exceeds that of twenty-two out of thirty-ono districts of the 
North-Western Provinces, and is less than that of nine. It also exceeds the average population of any one out of the 
X six divisions. It about equals that of the districts of Agra, Muttra, Furruckabad, and Cawnpoor, but is inferior in density 
to the populous vicinities of Delhi or Benares, and to the fertile districts of Juanpoor, Axeemgurh, and Qhazeepoor. The 
comparative excess of Indian over European population has become so notorious, that it is superfluous to comment on 
the fact, that the population averages of this district e.xcccd those of the most highly peopled countries of Europe. 



POPULATION BY PROVINCES AND DISTRICTS. 


BritUh Territoriti in Continental India— Area, Chief Townt, and Poeition. 


Provincei, Distncto, &c. 


Bhnoal Province 
Calcutta, and 24 Pergunnaa 
Hooghly .... 

Nuddea 

Jessore ' • . 

Backergunge and Shabazpore 

Dacca 

Tipperah and Bulloah . . 


Population. Principal Town. 


Sylhet and Jyntea 
Mymensiug . . 
Rajeshaye . . . 
Moorahedabad . 
Bcebhoom ... 
Dinagepoor . . 
Rungpoor . . . . 
Burdwan . . . . 

Baraset . . . . 
Bancoorah . . . 

Bhagulporc . . . 
Monghyr . . . . 
Maldah 


Maldah 

Bagoorah 

Pubna 

Purneah 

Fureedpore, Dcccan, and Jelalpore 

Daijeeling 

Singhbhoom 

Maunbhoocn 

South West Frontier: — 

Chota Nagpore 

Palamow 

Bahah Province 

Raraghur 

Behar 

Patna 

Shahabad 

Tirhoot 

Sarun and Chumparun .... 

Sumbhulpoor 

Orissa Province 
Midnapore and Hidgellee . . . 

Cuttack and Pooree 

Balasore 

Koordah 

Madras Presidency:-- 

Oanjam 

Vizagapafam 

Rajamundry 

Masulipatam 

Ountoor 

Bellary 

Cuddapah 

North Arcot 

South Arcot 

Chingleput and Madras .... 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

Trichinopoly 

Tanjore 

Madura 

Tinnivelly 

Malabar 

Canara 

Nellore 

Kumool 

Coorg 

Bombay Presidency 

Concan, North 

„ South 

Bombay Island 

Dharwar 

Poona 

Kandeish 

Surat 

Broach 

Ahmednuggur 

Sholapore 

Belgaum 1 


701,182 

1,520,840 

298,736 

381,744 

733,800 

600,000 

1,406,960 

1 , 000,000 

380.000 

1.487.000 

671.000 

1.046.000 
1,040,876 

1 . 200.000 

2.559.000 
1,854,152 

622.000 

480.000 

2,000,000 

800.000 

431.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.600.000 

855.000 
30,882 

200.000 

772,340 


372.216 

2.500.000 

1 . 200.000 

1,600,000 

2.400.000 

1.700.000 
800,000 


926,930 
1,254,272 
1,012,036 
520,866 
569,968 i 
1,229,599 
1,451,921 
1,485,873 
1,006,005 
1,283,462 
1,196,367 
1,153,862 
709,196 
1,676,068 
1,756,791 
1,269,216 
1,614,909 
1,056,333 
935,690 
273,190 
f 66,437 ) 

{ in 1836 / 

815.849 

666,238 

566,119 

764,385 

666.006 

778,112 

492,684 

290,984 

995,585 

675,115 

1,025,882 


Calcutta 
Honghly 
Kishnugur , 
Je-sore . . 
Burrisol . , 
Dacca . . . 
Tipperah . . 
Chittagong . 
Sylhet . . . 
Sowara . . , 
Kampoor 
Berhampore . 
Sooree . . . 
Dinagepoor . 
llungpoor . . 
Burdwan . . 
Baraset . . 
Bancoorah . 
Bhagulpore . 
Monghyr . . 
Maldah . . 
Bagoorah . . 
Pubna . . . 

Purneah 
Fureedpore . 
Daijeeling 
Chaibassa . . 
Pachete . . 

Lohadugga . 
Palamow . . 

Ramghur . . 
Gyah . . . 
Patna . , . 
Arrah . . . 
Mozufforpoor 
Sarun or Chupra 
Sumbhulpoor . 


Midnapore 
Cuttack 
B ilasore . 
Koordah . 

Ganjam . 
Vizagapataiu 
Rajamundry 
Masulipatam 
Guntoor . 
Bellary 
Cuddapah . 
Chittoor . . 
Cuddalore . 
Madras . . . 
Salem . . 
Coimbatore . 
Trichinopoly 
Tanjore 
Madura . 
Tinnivelly. 
Calicut . . 
Mangalore 
Nellore . . 
Kurnool . , 


Tannah , . 
Rutnagheriah 
Bombay . . 
Dharwar . , 
Poona . . . 
Malligaum . 
Surat . . . 
Broach . . . 

Ahmednnggur 
Sholapore . . 
Belgaum . . 


Position of Town. Date of 
U..N. Long.E. 

2^2 34 8 % ie 1700&1767 

22 65 88 23 1757&1766 

23 24 88 28 1766 


88 19 1835&1850 



POPULATION BY PROVINCES AND DISTRICTS. 

Britith Territories in Continental Itulia—Area, Chief Tmcnt, and Botilion. 


Provinces, Districts, &c. 


Bombay Presidbncy— 

Kaira 

Ahn^edabad and Nassik . . . 

Sattara 

Berak Province 
D oogur above the Ghauts . . 
„ below the Ghauts . 

Wein-Ounga 

Choteesgum 

Chandarpoor 

Nerbudda Districts • 

Saugor 

JubWlpoor 
Hoosungabad . . . 

Seuui ... 

Dumoh 

Nursingpoor 

Baitool 

AoHA Pres., or N.W. Prov. 

Benares 

Ghazeepore 

Azimghur 

Govuckpoor 

Jounpoor 

Allahabad 

Banda 

Futtehporo 

Cawnpore 

Etawah 

Furruckabad 

Shajehanpoor 

Allyghur 

Bareilly 

Moradubad 

Agra 

Delhi 

Saharunpoor 

Paniput 

Hi.ssar 

Rohtuk 

Goorgaon 

Mozuffernuggur 

Meerut ... .... 

Boulundshuhur . ... 

Bijnoie 

Budaon 

M ultra 

Mynpoory 

Humeerpoor 

Mirzapoor 

Jaloun 

Ajmere 

Mairwarra 

Cis Sutlej : — 

Umballah 

Loodianah 

Kythul and Ladwa . . 

Ferozeporo 

Seik States 

Punjab 

Jholum 

Lahore 

Leia . . .... 

Mooltan ... > . 

J ullunder . 

Peshawur . 

Kangra 

Sctndb Province:— 

Kurrachce 

Shikarpoor 

Hydrabad 

Ultra-Ganqetic Districts : — 

Arracan 

Assam, Lower 

Assam, Upper 

Goalpara ........ 

CoBsya Hills 

Cachar 

Tenasserim, Mergui, Ye, &c. . 
Pegu Province ...... 


Area in 


Square 

Population. 

Miles. 


680,631 Kaira . 
995,685 Ahmedabad 
1,006,771 Suttara . . 

J Chindwara 
Nagporo . 
Bundara . 


305,694 Snugor . . 

442,771 J-ubbulpoor 

242,641 Iloo>,ungubad 
227,070 Scuni . . 

363,684 Dumoh 

264,486 Nursingpoor 

93,441 Baitool . . 


851,757 

1,696,324 

1,663.251 

3,087,874 

1,143,749 

1,379,788 

743,872 

679,787 

1,174,556 

610,065 

1,064,607 

986,096 

1,134,565 

1,378,208 

1,138,461 

1 , 001,001 

435,744 

801,325 

389,085 

3.30,852 

377,013 

662,480 

672,861 

1,135,072 

778.342 

695,521 

1,019,161 

802,909 

832,714 

648,604 

1,104,315 

170,207 

224,891 

37,715 


Benares . . 
Ghazeeporo . 
A/iinghur 
Goruckpoor . 
Jounpoor . . 
Allubabnd 
Banda . . . 
Futtehporo . 
CaAMiporo . . 

Etawah . . 

Furruckabad . 
Shajehanpoor 
Alljghur . . 
Bareilly . . 
Moradubad . 
Agra . . . 
Delhi . . . 
Saharunpoor . 
Paniput . . 
Ilissar . . . 
llohtuk. . . 
Goorgaon , . 
MoyufFcrnuggur 
M ecrut . . . 
Burrun . . . 
Bijnore . . . 
Budaon . . 
Muttra . . . 
Mynpoory. . 

U umeci j)oor . 
^lirzapoor 
Jaloun . . . 
Ajmere . . 


about 


Njan-ugga . 



26 

6 

Umballnh . . 



30 

24 

Eoodianah 



30 

65 

Kythul . . . 



20 

49 

Fert»zepore . 



30 

65 

I*atialah . . 



30 

20 

Jhelum . . 



32 

66 

Lahore . . . 



31 

36 

Leia .... 



30 

57 

Mooltan . . 



30 

12 

Jullunder. . 



31 

21 

Peshawur 



34 

71 

Kangra . . . 



32 

6 

Kurrachee 



24 

68 

Shikarpoor . 



28 

1 

Hydrabad . 



25 

12 

Akyab . . . 



20 

10 

Gowhatty 



26 

9 

Seebpore . . 



27 

0 

Goalpara . . 



26 

8 

Chirra Ponjee 



26 

14 

Silchar . . , 



24 

49 

Mergui . 

, 


12 

27 

Prome . . . 



17 

40 


Position of Town. 
Lat. N. j Long. E. 
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A more recent return (28th July, 1855) 
from the East India House, gives the popu- 
lation of India thus : — 

British States, — Bengal, &c., 59,966,284; 
N. W. Provinces, 30,872,766 ; Madras, 
22,301,697 ; Bombay, 11,109,067 ; Eastern 
settlements, 202,540 : total, 124,452,354. 

Native -S/a/es.— Bengal, 38,259,862 ; Ma- 
dras, 4,752,975; Bombay, 4,460,370 : total, 
47,473,207. 

Foreign States. — French settlements, 
171,217; Portuguese ditto, not known. 
Grand total, 172,096,778 * 

The varying degree of density of popula- 
tion to area forbids reliance being placed 
on any mere ‘'estimates,^' or “approxima- 
tions to actual amount/^ Thus in Bengal, 
Bchar, and Cuttack, the number of mouths 
to each square mile is stated to be — in Jes- 
sore, 359; Moorshedabad, 394; Bhagul- 
poor, 318; Patna, 506; Cuttack, 220; 
Dacca, 193; Chittagong, 324: average of 
all, 324.t These are high ratios; but the 
soil is fertile, and the inhabitants very nu- 
merous along the banks of rivers. In As- 
sam, on the N.E. frontier of Bengal, and 
along the rich valley of the Brahmapootra, 
the density is placed at only 32 to the square 
mile; in Arracan, at 21; Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, at 4; on the S.W. frontier (Chota 
Nagpoor, &c.), at 85 ; in the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories, at 109; in the non-regu- 
lation provinces, Kurnaon, Ajmeer, &c., at44. 

The census of the Madras Presidency (see 
Appendix) shows, on an area of 138,279 sq. 
m., a population of 22,281,527, or 161 per- 
sons to each sq. m. In some districts the 
inhabitants are much more thinly scattered : 
for instance, at Kurnool, 84; at Bcllary, 
94; at Masulipatam, 104; the highest is the 
rich district of Tanjore, with 430 to each 

•The sum of 124,452,354 is a higher figure than 
the Anglo-Indian sui)jects of the British crown have 
hitherto been rated, and is probably the result of a 
more accurate numbering of the people : thus, until 
a census now (July, 1855) in progress was made of 
the Punjab, the population was, as usual, under-es- 
timated. According to the Lahore Chronicle of 30th 
of May, 1855, the returns then received show for 
Lahore, 3,458,322; Jhelum, 1,762,488; Cis-Sut- 
lej, 2,313,969 : which are higher fibres than 
those given from the Parliamentary Papers, at 

f )revious page. The enumerations made up to May 
ast, for the Punjab, gave 10,765,478; and it was 
supposed tliat the grand total, when completed, 
would be about eleven million and a-half, or nearly 
four million more than the official document pre- 
viously given for the Punjab and Cis-Sullej states. 
In my first work on India, twenty years ago, I 
assumed the population under British jurisdiction 
to be about one hundred million, which some con- 


sq. m. Madras has a much less density 
than the British N. W. Provinces, which, 
according to the return of 1852-3, shows 
the following results — 


Districts. 

Square M. 

Population. 

Mouths to 
each sq. m. 

Agra .... 

9,298 

4,373,156 

465 

Allahabad . . 

11,971 

4,526,607 

378 

Benaros . . . 

19,737 

9,437,270 

478 

Delhi .... 

8,633 

2,195,180 

254 

Meerut . . . 

9,985 

4,522,165 

453 

Kohilcund . . 

12,428 

5,217,507 

419 

Total. . . 

72.052 

30,271,885 

420 


By the two full censuses of Madras and 
the N. W. Provinces, we gain at last a fair 
estimate of the small number of Moham- 
medans, as compared with the Hindoos, 
in India: the Madras census of 1850-M, 
shows, on a total of 21,581,572, that the 
adult Hindoos numbered 13,246,509; Mo- 
hammedan adults and others, 1,185,654: 
the Hindoos, 6,655,216; Moham- 

medans and others, 594,193: total census 
(exclusive of Madras city and suburbs, con- 
taining 700,000) — 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hindoos . . . 
Mohammedans ) 
and others, j 

10,194,098 

852,978 

9,707,627 

820,869 

19,901,725 

1,679,847 

Total . ' . . 

11,047,076 

10,534,496 

21,581,572 


The proportion of Moslems to Hindoos in j 
Southern India, is as one to ten. I 

The N. W. Provinces return, in 1852-^3, i I 
shows — I I 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hindoos . . . 
Mohammedans | 
and others. J 

Total . . . 

13,803,645 

2,376,891 

11,920,464 

2,170,880 

25,724,109 

4,647,771 

16,180,536 

14,091,344 

30,271,880 


sidered an exaggeration ; the above augmentation 
of twenty-four million is accounted for ny the ad- 
dition of new states, such as the Punjab. I have 
little doubt that an accurate census will show a 
larger aggregate than P24,000,000. 

tl obtained in India, in 1830, “a census,” or 
rather estimate of these districts, showing an aggre- 
gate of area in sq. m., 153,792; villages, 154,268; 
houses, 7,781,240; mouths, 39,957,561: or about 
one village to each so. m. of 640 acres, five houses to 
each village, five and a-half persons to each house, 
and 259 mouths to each sq. m. (See my first His- 
tory of the British Colonies^ vol. i., Asia ; 2nd edi- 
tion, p. 166: published in 1835.) 

X As regards the censuses of Madras and the 
N.W. Provinces, I have seen no details given of the 
means adopted to ensure an accurate enumeration m 
a single day; they must, I think, be considered w 
“ near approximations” to truth ; they appear to be 
the best yet obtained. 
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Delhi, Agra, and the adjacent provinces, 
have for several centuries been the strone- 
holds of the Moslems; yet even here their 
numbers (including « other" denominations 
not Hindoos) is only four million to twenty- 
five million In 1830. 1 estimated the total 
Mohammedan population of India at fifteen 
million, and recent investigations iustifv 
this estimate. 

A census of Agra and its suburbs (ex- 
cluding inmates of bungalows round about 
the city, and the domestics attached thereto 
about 3,000 in number, and also the inhabi- 
tants of bazaars and villages in military 
cantonments) was made in J814-’45, after 
seven months’ careful examination : the re- 
sult showed a population of 103,572, with 
an excess of 8,245 Hindoos over Moham- 
medans, in this a former seat of Moslem 
rule; the grand total of houses was 15,327 

A census, in 1829, of Moorshedabad city 
I and district, the head-quarters of the former 
I Mohammedan ruler of Bengal, showed— 

! Hindoos, 555,310; Mussulmen, 412,816 
I ==968,126; proportion of sexes— //mrfoo, 
j males, 286,148; females, 269,162: Mussul- 
I men, males, 216,878; females, 19G,31<4: 

number of bouses, Hindoo, 123,495; Mus- 
j sulmen, 84,734. Allaliabad city census in 
j 1831 -’2, gave— of Hindoos, 44,116; Mussul- 
I men, 20,669. Allahabad district — Hindoos, 

I 554,206; Mussulmen, 161,209; in the city, 
the Hindoos were in the proportion of two 
to one ; in the district, of more than three 
! to one. 

I The population of Calcutta has been a 
I matter of wide estimate, and is in proof of 
the past neglect of statistical inquiries ; in 
duly, 1789, the inhabitants of the Ajiglo- 
Indian metropolis were guessed at 400,000; 
at the commencement of the present century, 
about one million; in 1815, at half a mil- 
lion; in 1837, an imperfect census gave a 
quarter of a million (229,714) ; and in 1850, 
a more complete census showed nearly half 
a million (413,182), comprising only those 
residing within the City Proper, bounded by 
the Mahratta ditch, or limits of the supreme 
court : the dense population of the suburbs, 
probably exceeding half a million, are not 
stated ; nor, I believe, the floating mass of 

Principal languages : English, French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Puss, Polish, Turkish, 
Banish, Swede, Norwegian, Finn = 15. 
t This tongue was formed as a medium of collo- 
quial intercourse in 1555, by the Emperor Akber, 
out of Hindee^ the primitive language of the Ilin- 
Arabic and Persian, which were used by 
the Mohammedan conquerors ; the character adopted 


people who pass into and out of Calcutta 
daily ; viz., 72,425, of whom 10,936 cross 
the river dnirnally in ferries. 


Hesume of Censuses. 


European.^ 

Eurasians (mixed blood)’ 
Armenians . . . . . 

Chinese 

Asiatics and low castes . 

Hindoos 

Mohammedans . . . . 


Total 


1850. 

1837. 

Males. 

Females, 


0,470 

4,()15 

4,746 

802 

030 

847 

302 

15.342 

21,090 

27i,;m 

137,051 

110,918 

58,744 

413,182 

229,714 


It IS usual to speak of India as if it were 
inhabited by a single race : such is not the 
case; the people are more varied in lan- 
guage, appearance, and manners, than those 
of Europe.* About twenty languages are 
extensively spoken; viz., (1.) Hindoostance, 
m pretty general use, particularly in the 
N.W. Provinces, and usually byiMussulrncnf 
throughout India; (2.) Bengallee, in the 
lower parts of the Gangetic and Brahma- 
pootra plains; (3.) Punjabee or Seik, in the 
upper portion of the Indies ; (1.) Sindheo, in 
Cis-Sutlej states and Siude ; (5.) Tmnul, 
around Madras and down to the coast of 
Cape Comorin; (6.) or Kariiata, in 

Mysoor and Coorg; (7.) Malyaliniy in Tra- 
vail core and Cochin ; (8.) Teloogoo or 

Tclinga, at Hydrabad (Deccan), and east- 
ward to coast of Bengal Bay ; (9.) Gory a, in 
Onssa; (10.) Cole and Gond, in Bcrar; 
(W,) Mahratta, inMabaraslitra; (12.) Hhdee, 
in Kajpootana and Malwa; (13.) Guze- 
rattee, in Guzerat; (14.) Culchee, in Cutch ; 
(15.) Cashmerian, in Cashmere; (16.) Ae- 
paulese, in Nepaul; (17.) Bhote, in Bootan ; 
(18.)^^^Qine5e, Up.Assam; {\d.) Burmese, \n I 
Arracan and Pegu ; (20.) Brahooi, or Bcloo- ' 
cliee, in Bdoochistan ; Persian and Arabic 
sparingdy, and numerous dialects in diflerent 
localities. 

In Bengal and Orissa the majority of the 
people do not eat meat, and the abstinence 
is ascribed to a religious precept forbidding 
the destruction of life : but almost every Hin- 
doo eats fish ; several consume kid flesh (es- 
pecially when sacrificed and oflered to idols), 

is sometimes the Beva Nagri (Sanscrit), but more 
generally the Arabic alphabet. Although the great 
majority of the people of India are usually termed 
Hindoos as regards creed, there is as slight a bond of 
union among them on that account as there is 
among the professing Christians in Europe, ‘and as 
much diversity in reference to practices supposed to 
be connected with their religious faith 
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and also birds. Numerous Brahmins and 
Rajpoots of the highest castes, in N. and 
W. Inolia, partake of goat, deer, and wild 
boar ; while they abhor the domestic sheep 
and swine : others who use the jungle coek, 
(similar to our game-cock), would deem the 
touch of barn-door poultry pollution. Some 
classes feed on descriptions of provender 
which are rejeeted by others : at Bikaneer, 
all the Hindoos profess an abhorrenee of 
fish; at Kumaon, they will masticate the 
short-tailed sheep of the hills, but not the 
long-tailed one of the plains; people will 
buy baked bread, but would lose caste if 
they touched boiled rice cooked by these 
very bakers : an earthen pot is polluted past j 
! redemption if touched by an inferior caste ; 

[ a metal one suffers no such deterioration : 
some tribes allow a man to smoke through 
his hands from the bowl {chiJIum) which 
contains the tobacco, but would not suffer 
the same person to touch that part of the 
hookah which contains the water. Other 
instances of diversity might be multiplied. 
Even the religious holidays of Bengal are 
different from those observed in the N. W. 
Provinces. The barbarous ceremonies of 
Juggernaut, and the abominations of the 
Churruk Poojah (where men submit them- 
selves to be swung in the air, with hooks 
i fastened through their loins), arc un- 
known in N. and W. India. In some parts, 
female infanticide is or was wont to be | 
almost universal ; in others it is held in just 
abhorrence : in some districts, polygamy | 
prevails ; in others polyandria — one woman i 
being married to all the brothers of a 
family, in order to retain property among 
them ; — here the marriage of a daughter 
is a great expense, — there a source of 
profit, as the husband buys his bride, and 
has the right to sell her, and even to 
mortgage her for a definite time as security 
for a debt. 

I Independent of the division of the Hin- 
! doos into castes — Brahmins, Cashtriya, Vai- 
syas, and Soodras, — and the subdivision of so- 
ciety into numerous hereditary classes, there 
are other diversities, arising probably from 
origin of race, and the peculiarities engen- 

* A comparatively small portion of the Hindoo 
population live on rice ; the majority eat wheat and 
other grain, as also various species of pulse. 

t In Calcutta, where a variety of races, or, as they 
may more properly be termed mtionSf are collectea, 
the p'^culiarities of each are readily ascertainable, 
and their antagonisms quickly manifested. Among 
twenty persons in my service at one time in Ben- 
gal, there were (excepting four Balasore palanquin- 
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dered during a long course of time by 
climate and food : thus the brave Rajpoot 
and the bold Mahratta are decided antago- 
nists ; but both view, with something of 
contempt, the peaceful, subtle, rice-feeding* 
Bengallee, whose cleanly, simple habits are 
outraged by the gross-feeding, dirty Mughs 
of Arracan, who object not to a dish of 
stewed rats or snakes, or even to a slice of a 
putrefying elephant. The Coromandel men 
have features and modes of thought distinct 
from those of the Malabar coast; while 
inhabitants of the Kattywar peninsula differ 
essentially from both. The dwellers on the 
cool and dry hills and plateaux, present a 
marked contrast to those who reside in the 
hot and humid plains and valleys ; and the 
aborigines, such as the Gonds of Berar, 
present no similarity whatever to the fine 
mould and beautifully-chiselled head and 
face, arched nose, and olive hue, of the 
pure Hindoo, or to the large-boned, massive 
frame, and manly cast of tlie hard-featured, 
genuine Moslem. 

The variety of races in India are so 
decided, that an experienced officer will at 
once say whether a soldier belongs to the 
respective departments of the army of 
Bengal, of Madras, or Bombay; and further, 
whether a Hindoo is from llajpootana, from 
Glide, from the Deccan, from the coast, or 
elsewhere. t 

With regard to the Mohammedans, irre- 
spective of their local aversions, they are 
divided into two sects — Soonee and Shea,— 
who abhor each other as cordially as the 
members of the Latin and Greek church do, 
or as the Romanists and Orangemen of Ire- 
land, and are equally ready to fight and slay 
on a theological point of dispute. Then, 
besides these two leading divisions of the 
population, there are several million per- 
sons under the denominations of Jains or 
Buddhists, who consume no animal food or 
fermented beverage; Seiks, who eat the 
flesh of the cow, and drink ardent spirits; 
Parsees or Guebers (erroneously termed 
fire-worshippers^’), Latin, Protestant, Ncs- 
torians, or Syriac and Armenian Christians, 
— Jews,! and a mixed race sprung from the 

bearers, a tribe bearing a high repute for honesty), 
not two of the same race ; consequently much mutual 
distrust, frequent quarrels, bickering, and fighting- 
X Stavorinus adverts, in 1775 — ' 78 , to the colony of 
Jews at Cochin, who, he says, “although most of 
them are nearly as black as the native Malabars, 
they yet retain, both men and women, those cha- 
racteristic features which distinguished this singular 
people from all other nations of the earth. — 
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I marital union of all — some of one creed, customs ; they have no castes ; eat beef and 
some of another : added to these are the all sorts of animal food ; drink, on every 
Eurasians, born of European fathers and possible occasion, intoxicating ])evcrages 
Indian mothers; a rapidly increasing class, (no ceremony, civil or religious, is deemed 
probably destined, at some future day, to complete without such drink) ; have no 
exercise an important influence in the East, aversion to the shedding of blood ; atone for 
Before passing from the subject of the the sins of the dead by the sacrifice of a 
numbers and variety of the people, I would victim ; widows marry and do not burn ; 
wish to draw public attention to a large and they are ignorant of reading or writing, and 
most interesting section of them, to whom usually live by the chase and by pastoral 
:eference has been made previously, as the pursuits. Some tribes take their designa- 
aborigines of India. They are scattered tion from the country they inhabit: Conds, 
over every part of the country, generally in in Gondwana ; Koles or Kolis, in Kolywara; 
the hilly districts; and although speaking Mirs or Mairs, in Mairmifra; Blu'cls or 
I different dialects,* and of varying appear- Bhils, in Bhilwara and Bhilwan; Benjecs, 

I ance, manners, and customs, they are con- in Bengal, &c. Other tribes, such as the 
i sidered by General Briggs and Mr. Hodgson Todawursof the Ncilgherries, have dcsigna- 
i (who have studied their peculiarities) as tions of which the origin is unknown. 

' having their origin from a common stock. The men arc nearly naked ; the women 
I Of their number throughout India we know wear a cloth wrapper round the waist, 

I nothing; they must amount to several carried over the left shoulder and under the 
! million^ human beings, whose character is right arm ; they live mostly in conical 

I thus summed up “ The man of the ancient thatched hovels, apart from the dwellings of 
I race scorns an untruth, and seldom denies the Hindoos, by whom they are treated as 
: the commission even of a crime that he may outcasts, and have no valuables but asses 
i have perpetrated, though it lead to death : and dogs. As watchmen and thief-takers 
I he is true to his promise ; hospitable and they are of great use, from their fidelity, 
i ' faithful to his guest, devoted to his supc- sacred regard for truth, and the skill evinced 
I j riors and always ready to sacrifice his own in following a foot-track : they are entrusted 
’ ! life in the service of his chief; he is reckless with the care of private property to a large 
1 f of danger, and knows no fear.^’f It maybe amount, and convey the public revenue to 
I I added, that he considers himself justified in the chief towns of districts— a duty winch 
j I levying 'Gilack mair on all from whom he they perform with scrupulous care and 
i can obtain it, on the ground that he has punctuality. ^ i i 

i been deprived of his possession of the soil An unseen deity is worshipped ; prayers 
' bv the more civilised race who have usurped arc offered to avert famine and disease, and 
; the territory. The aborigines arc distin- for preservation from wild beasts and 

guished from the Hindoos by several marked venomous reptiles : to propitiate the favour j 

I ' ( rovaops to Eint Imlies vol. iii., ]>. 226.) They had French, Spanish, and Portuguese. There is a colony 

i of the of white Jews atMattacherry or t . Je.^ou.^, . 

IWeuch? but know not when or where they f-'J-'-r'' 

I derived it. Their own statement is, that they are of inferior caste : the former say that they came to 
L nosteritv of the ten tribes carried away into Cranganore alter the destruc ion of the second 
cantiC W Shalmaneser, and who, after being temple, and that they have a plate of bras, in their 
: Zra ed from Xr Assyrian bonds, came hither, possession since the year A.Ii. 491), whmi. records the 

I I rk‘n1 rfha? airoffn^ 

I LTef of ‘Iges inXdTng X in tho.,^hlic hbrfy at Camlmidge liy discord and 

I exercise of their ''f rrc‘'.MA‘brmiy.rdestJu“tion%r 
j i houses, m a hands of an IndU king, who destroyed their strong- 

I tered white on the ontside, and they have twee ,„ees, and houses, slew many, and carried 

, them are other; into captivity. The Jews liave a uever-ceas- 

I and some are very wealt ly. i-® _ * Stavo- ing communication with their brethren throughout 

I came black 18 not known ; the Ea.st. For fuller details of these white and black 

1 nnus, when they purchase a sla^e he 18 imrnediate^^ Israelites see Hough’s Nisiory of Chridianity in 

1 circumcised, manumitted, and received into the com- ; 404 

1 munity as a fellow Israelite. , . They s em to be connected ^ith the Tamul and 

j j Physiognomy was jf/fh' ^ ^efure. on the Ahorigmal Race of India; by 

blood, as I have noticed is generally the case wiin , RriffM- 1852 d. 13. 

I I the descendants, by male fathers, of the English, I Lt-General Unggs . 18u-, p. 
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or appease the anger of the object of adora- 
tion^ living sacrifices (in some cases human 
beings) are deemed essential ; and the blood 
of the victim is retained in small vessels by 
the votaries. All social and religious cere- 
monies are accompanied by feasting, drink- 
ing, and dancing ; the latter performed, 
sometimes, by several hundred women (their 
hair highly ornamented with flowers) grouped 
in concentric circles, each laying bold with 
one hand on her neighbour’s cincture or | 
waist, and beating time with the heels on 
the ground. In figure they are well made 
and sinewy ; rather low in stature ; face 
large or flat, and wide; eyes black and 
piercing; nose- bridge depressed, nostrils 
expanded, mouth protruding, lips large, 
little or no beard : altogether presenting a 
marked contrast to the Apollo-like form of, 
the genuine Hindoo.* j 

Several benevolent governmental servants 
have undertaken the civilisation of different 
tribes, and by kindness and tact effected 
considerable improvement in their habits 
and condition. When disciplined, they 
make brave and obedient soldiers, are proud 
of the consideration of their European 
officers, to whom they become ardently 
attached, and are ready to follow them 
abroad, on board ship, or wherever they go. 
The aborigines of the Carnatic formed the 
leading sepoys of Clive and Coote ; and at 
tlie great battle of Plassy they helped to 
lay the foundation of the Anglo-Indian i 
empire. t The Bengies^ who are found in j 
all parts of the Gangetic plain, when serving j 
in the Mohammedan armies, claimed as j 
indigems the honour of leading storming | 
parties. In the defence of Jellalabad, under 
the gallant Sir R. Sale, the Pariahs (out 
castes, or low castes, as the aborigines are 
termed) evinced the most indomitable 
courage and perseverance, as they have 
done at Ava, or wherever employed in the 
pioneer and engineer corps. These hitherto 
neglected races may be turned to beneficial 
uses. The tribe termed Ramaosees^ or 
foresters, became the active and indefatigable 
infantry, who enabled Sevajee to conquer 
from the Moguls the numerous hill ^ forts 
which formed the basis of the Mahratta 
dominion. The Bheels have long been 
celebrated in Western India annals, and 

• Some of the gipsy tribe of the aborigines whom 
I saw in the Deccan, were likfe their European 
brethren of the same class, and the women equally 
handsome : in the form of their encampment — asses, 
carU, and dogs— the tribe might have been con- 


their deeds recorded by Malcolm, Tod„ &e. : 
as a local militia, they rendered good service 
in Candeish. The Southals of Bhagulpoor, 
reclaimed by the noble-minded civilian 
Cleveland, have now one of the finest regi- 
ments of the British army, recruited from 
their once despised class. The Mairs of 
Me war are selected to guard the palace 
and treasury of the Rajpoot rajah, and 
form the only escort attendant on the 
princesses when they go abroad. Hyder 
All had such confidence in the Bedars of 
Canara, that a body of 200 spearmen ran 
beside him, whether on horseback or in his 
palanquin, and guarded his tent at night. 

Slavery in India. — During the early 
Hindoo sway, the aborigines were, as far 
as practicable, reduced to servitude; those 
who could not find refuge in the hills 
and jungles, were made adscripti gleba, 
and transferred as predial slaves with 
the land. Under Moslem rule, this un- 
happy class was augmented by another 
set of victims of man’s rapacity. Per- 
sons unable to pay the government taxes 
were sold into servitude ; others who were 
reduced to extreme poverty voluntarily 
surrendered themselves as bondsmen, either 
for life or for a term of years, to obtain the 
means of existence : in many cases the 
children of the poor were bought by the 
wealthy for servants or for sensual purposes. 
Eunuchs and others employed in the harems 
and as attendants, were imported from Africa 
and other places. Hence slavery, domestic 
and predial, now exists in almost every part 
of India. Our government, even during 
the administration of Warren Hastings, 
were aware of the fact ; but it was deemed 
politic not to interfere, for the same rea- 
sons that induced the long toleration of 
widow-burning and infanticide. 

In 1830, I applied to Mr. Wilberforce on 
i the subject, and urged the anti-slavery so- 
ciety to investigate the matter ; but he con- 
sidered it then most advisable to give all his 
attention to the West Indies. Evidence 
adduced before the East India parliamentary 
committee, in 1882, disclosed a dreadful 
state of human suffering among East Indian 
slaves, which was confirmed by subsequent 
investigations, when it was ascertained that 
the Anglo-Indian government were large 

Bidered a recent migration from Devonshire. 
gipsies, whose location I visited in China, presented 
similar characteristics. . . 

t My authority for these statements is 
Briggs. 
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slaveholders in right of lands held in actual 
possession. Parliament, in 1834-^35, began 
to discuss the matter, and several eminent 
civil servants of the E. I. Cy. exerted them- 
selves to elucidate the evils of this nefarious 
system. In December, 1838, I laid before 
the Marquis Wellesley a plan for the 
gradual but effectual abolition of slavery in 
India : it was highly approved by his lord- 
ship, who urged the adoption thereof on the 
Indian authorities. Some part of the plan* 
was adopted; the government relinquished 
their right to slaves on escheated lands; 
reports were called for from the collectors 
and other public officers ; and, on the 7th of 
April, 184«3, an act (No. 5) was passed by 
the President of India in council, which 
declared as follows 

** I. That no public officer shall, in execution of 
any decree or order of court, or for the enforcement 
of any demand of rent or revenue, sell or cause to be 
sold any person, or the right to the compulsory 
labour or services of any person, on the ground that 
such person is in a state of slavery. 

“ Ii. That no rights arising out of an alleged 
property in the person and services of another as a 
slave shall be enforced by any civil or criminal court 
or magistrate within the territories of the E. I. Cy. 

“ III. That no person who may have acquired 
property by his own industry, or by the exercise of 
any art, calling, or profession, or by inheritance, 
assignment, gift, or bequest, shall be dispossessed of 
such property, or prevented from taking possession 
thereof, on the ground that such person, or that the 
person from whom the property may have been de- 
rived, was a slave. 

“ IV, That any act which would be a penal offence 
if done to a free man, shall be equally an offence if 
done to any person on the pretext of nis being in a 
condition of slavery.” 

Much, however, still remains to be done, 
until slavery be as effectually extinguished 
in the East as it has happily and beneficially 
been in the West India possessions of the 
British crown. There is no difficulty among 
the Hindoo population, as slavery is not a 

* My chief recommendations were — (1.) A com- 
mittee of inquiry, (2.) A registry in each collectorate 
of male and female slaves, agrestic and domestic. 
(3.) District magistrates to report on the laws and 
customs in force. (4.) All children born after a 
certain date to be declared free, (5.) Slaves to 
have the same protection of the law as freemen} 
their evidence equally receivable in a court of jus- 
tice. (6.) Ill-treatment to be followed by roanumis- 
sion. (7.) Masters no power to punish. (8.) Wife 
and children not to be separated. (9.) Slaves on 
government lands to be at once freed. (10.) No 
voluntary sale of individuals or of their children to 
be lawful, (11.) Transfers of slaves only in their 
respective districts. (12.) Slaves to be entitled to 
acquire and possess property, and to purchase manu- 
mission : magistrate to arbitrate in oases of dispu^ I 
price. (13.) Magistrate to attend to the condition I 


question of caste ; and with regard to Mo- 
hammedan laws, a Christian government 
cannot be expected to recognise that which 
is repugnant to the first principles of hu- 
manity. We know nothing certain of the 
number of slaves in Hindoostan ; the esti- 
mates made are but guess-work ; in MalabBr,t 
Canara, Coorg, Tinnevelly, and other parts 
of Southern India, the estimates are from a 
half to one million ; for Bengal, or the 
N. W. Provinces, we have no estimates. In 
fact, we know not whether there be one or 
ten million slaves under the British govern- 
ment in Asia. 


The foregoing illustrations sufficiently 
indicate that there is no homogenity of 
population in India, no bond of union, — no 
feeling of patriotism, arising from similarity 
of origin, language, creed, or caste, — no 
common sentiment, founded on historic or 
traditional associations : there is therefore 
more security for the preservation of British 
authority ; but there is greater difficulty in 
ameliorating the social condition of the 
mass of the people, which was deteriorated 
under Moslem tyranny, and is still, as 
compared to some past period, at a low 
ebb. 

The discussion of this theme is beyond 
ray appointed limits, and 1 can only offer 
a few passing observations. The Hindoos 
speak of having experienced three ages, — 
1, Gold and silver; 2. Copper and brass; 
3. Earth and wood, — which form the com- 
ponent parts of their domestic utensils; 
but when these ages commenced and ended, 
there are no means of ascertaining. J Ere 
Tyre became a place for fishermen to dry 
their nets, the Hindoo-Phoenician com- 
merce had an Asiatic renown; the spices 
of India were sought in the time of Solo- 
mon; the gossamer musluis of Dacca, the 

and complaints of slaves, to pass summary judgment, 
and to report his proceedings annually to govern- 
ment, who were to send out queries, and call for 
reports on the nature and extent of slavery in each 
district, from the officers entrusted with supervision- 
ment. 

t Mr. Peggs and others estimate the number of 
slaves, in Malabar alone, at 147,000; in Canara, 
Coorg, Wynaad, Cochin, and Travancore, at 254,000; 
in Tinnevelly, 324,000 ; Trichinopoly, 10,000 ; Arcot, 
20,000; Assam, 11,300; Surat, 3,000. According to 
Buchanan, the number must be very large in Behar 
and in Bengal : and all authorities describe their con- 
dition as truly miserable stunted, squalid, and 
treated with lar less care than the beasts of the 
field. 

I X Die third age is still extant, as illustrated by 
I the earthen water and cooking pots—cAaWy. 
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beautiful shawls of Cashmere, and the bro- 
caded silks of Delhi, adorned the proudest 
beauties at the courts of the Caesars, when 
the barbarians of Britain were painted 
savages. Embossed and filigree metals, — 
elaborate carvings in ivory, ebony, and san- 
dalwood ; brilliant dyed chintzes ; diamonds, 
uniquely set pearls, and precious stones; 
embroidered velvets and carpets ; highly 
wrought steel ; excellent porcelain, and 
perfect naval architecture, — were for ages 
the admiration of civilised mankind : and 
before London was known in history, 
India was the richest trading mart of the 
earth. Ruined cities, such as Gouty the 
ancient capital of Bengal, which covered an 
area of seventeen miles, — Beejapooty with its 
million of inhabited houses; MandoOy with 
a wall twenty-eight miles in circuit; Raj- 
mahaly the dwelling-place of an hundred 
kings ; Palebothra and Canouj, — indicated a 
large urban class, who required to be fed 
by a proportionately numerous agrestic 
population. Hundreds of cave temples,* 
equal in interior-size and architectural 
beauty to the noblest cathedrals of Europe, 
attest the depth of religious feeling among 
the worshippers; while gorgeous ceremonials 
and sensuous luxuries indicate the highest 
stage of Pagan refinement : but all afford a 
melancholy contrast to the poverty which 
now pervades the mass of the people, and 
to the dull intellechiality and idolatrous 
routine that at present extends over social 
life.f 

An extensive study of Indian records 
leads to the conclusion that the decay of 
Ilindoostan dates from the period of Mo- 
hammedan incursions and conquests. Af- 
ghan, Tartar, Patan, Mogul, Persian, Arab, 

• Such as those of Karli, Ellora, Elephanta, &c. 
J)r. Buist, of Bombay, in his eloquent advocacy of 
the claims of India, says — “These have been hewn out 
in the absence of gunpowder, and, fashioned without 
natural adjunct or addition of masonry into their 
present form, covered with rich and elaborate struc- 
tures by the hand of man. The caves are grouped 
together so as to furnish places of wofship, halls of 
instruction, and domiciles lor the professors and their 
pupils, exactly on the plan of the universities which 
came into existence in Europe two tiwusand yean 
after those of India w'ere forgotten; indicating an 
amount of civilisation and demand for knowledge 
in the East twenty-four centuries ago/^ — {Notes on 
India: London, 1863, p. 10.) The number of tem- 
ples in India is as yet imperfectly ascertained. Mount 
Aboo, 6,000 feet high, is covered and surmounted 
by these singular structures. 

t See Dr. Buist’s Notes on India. 

i ITie desolating effect of Moslem swdy over the 
fairest portion of Eastern Europe for nearly 400 
years, notwithstanding the influences of surrounding 

and other Moslem adventurers, here found 
the richest spoil and the most fertile field : 
swarming like locusts, and equally rave- 
nous, successive hordes crossed the frontiers, 
slew all who opposed, and, by their tyranny 
and sensuality, pauperised and demoralised 
all whom they subjected to their sway. 
Hence entire regions became desolate, and 
famines frequent in the inhabited parts. 
One of these afilictions, prolonged from 
1640 to 1655, was felt throughout India, 
but principally in Bengal and in the Deccan ; 
another occurred in 1661, when Aurungzebe 
was endeavouring to collect fifty per cent, of 
the produce of the land : other famines, re- 
sulting from poverty and exactions (not, as 
is alleged, from unpropitious seasons), 
occurred at different times, followed as 
usual by sicknesses, and swept off millions 
of the inhabitants. 

Then the fierce and long-continued strug- 
gles of the Rajpoot, Mahratta, and other 
Hindoo races in refusing to bow their 
necks to Islamite yoke; the frequent rebel- 
lions in distant provinces necessitating the 
maintenance of large armies for tbe support 
of imperial power at Delhi ; the internecine 
contests between several Mogul viceroys for 
the extension of dominion ; and the desola- 
tions of fhe Carnatic and of Southern India 
by those Moslem scourges Hyder Ali and ! 
his son Tippoo, must each and all, together 
with other collateral circumstances which , 
cannot here be examined, have contributed i 
to the rapid decay and impoverishment of 
the people of India, in a manner not dis- 
similar to the destruction and demoralisa- 
tion of the Greeks, and the desolation of 
the fair regions of Asia Minor by the Turks. J 
That the Moguls have left traces behind 
civilisation, and with an active, intelligent, impres- 
sive character in the millions of Greeks subject to 
its sway, proves the incapability of Mohammedanism 
for that progressive improvement in society which 
pre-eminently marks Christianity as the true religion 
adapted for man. The Turks for three centuries 
lived among, yet apart, from the Greeks; during 
their intolerant rule, there was no social intercourse 
between the dominant and subject races; and, m 
matters of dispute, all law or justice was set asiu^ 
as the word or oath of a Christian was not recognise 
in their legal tribunals. The taxes levied were enor- 
mous ; in the local country, where resistance to nsca 
oppression was impossible, four-fifths of his /, 

was exacted from the agriculturist, independen 
minor plunderings, of ‘‘ presents,’* forced 
each new pasha or provincial governor, and oi e 
less extortions by his satellites, which I- 

from all who had accumulated any wealth. 

India during the Mogul sway, so m Greece : ^ 
was no security for life, honour, and 
virtue of woman, the labour of the peasant, t 
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them of some great works is undoubtedly 
true, but they were the work of Hindoo 
artificers, and such as conquerors exact from 
slaves ; — palaces and fortresses, mosques and 
mausoleums, canals and tanks — the latter 
indispensable for the production of territorial 
revenue, which would fail without irrigation 
of the land : but the Mohammedans took 
as little root in India as the Romans did in 
Britain ; and their power crumbled to pieces 


of its own accord, leaving the sceptre which 
Baber, Akber, and Aurungzebe had wielded 
by military force, to be scrambled for by the 
strongest arm. We found the people of 
Bengal and of the Carnatic impoverished 
and oppressed; the oppression has been 
removed, but the poverty is as yet only 
slightly mitigated. On this topic I hope 
to ofier, at the concluding section (if space 
permit), some points for consideration. 


of the artisan, were all at the mercy of sensual, of a few weeks, in the year 1821, it is estimated that 
barbarous, and cruel tyrants, from the sultan at 40,000 Christians were slain ; and durinjj^ six years' 
Constantinople to the janissary in the smallest struggle for life and liberty, at least 100,000 perished, 
village ; the whip and the bastinado, the sword and Perhaps of all tlie massacres, the fiendish character 
the rope, were the prime instruments of Turkish of the followers of the false prophet is best exem- 
rule. As financiers and penmen, the Greeks, like plified bv that which took place in the beautiful and 
the Hindoos, were entrusted sometimes with high fertile island of Scio, of which an account is given 
offices, which the Mohammedans were incapable of in the columns of the Annual ItvgUter^ 1822-’3. 
executing. The Hindoos, especially the Mahrattas, Suffice it to say, that a population which at the 
made several attempts to destroy Moslem sway, but beginning of the year numbered 120,000, was in tho 
tliere was no cflcctual combination. The Greeks month of July reduced to 900, and even these were 
were successful by their union in 1821. After seven in danger of perishing from the pestilence which 
years of secret organisation, they commenced their ensued on tho fearful slaughter of th»*ir countrymen, 
efforts for independence. Instead of being met by How many such scenes may have been acted in 
any concessions, Gregory, the patriarch of their Hindooslon there were none to recoid. During tlic 
church,— although lie had, at the bidding of the debates in parliament, pending the war between 
sultan, excommunicated and anathemati'^ed the Russia and r.ngland, fearful illustrations were pro- j 
stru<-‘ders for liberty, and released the PhiUkoi dneed of the cruelty, oppression, exaction, and re- 
(memhers of the Secret Society) from their oath,— morseless spirit which characterise the Mohammedans 
was seized on Easter eve, dragged ignominioiisly even at the present day. The consequences ot liirkish 
through the streets of Constantinople, and then rule, and the condition of a Christian 
strangled at the door of the church in which he Osnianli invasion, are thus stated by Mr Layard :— 

rcocntlv officiated i tl'C liocly '--ft '•'"e ; ‘"T'i "Zl 

days to' be nelted at and made the jest of the po|m- charred rcmams of the burnt cottaRca, and the 
lacc, then cast into the Bospiiortis. Three suffragan neglected orchards overgrown w.th A l> >'ly 

archbishops wore hanged by a black executioner at of lurkiali troops had latciv Msited the vilInLC, and 
different irarts of tlie city, and many hundreds of 

tire clergy were massacred by the populace. Then tl.o Turkish invasion. Ti e same taxes i, ad be i 
began aperies of atrocities whieli ought to have collected Ihree times-and even four times our. 

I caused the entire expulsion of the barbarians from 'J'he relations of tliose vvho had run away to (scope 
Furope. Throughout every part of the wide-spread from these exactions had been compelled to pay hir 

S; dominfons there^as an indiseriniinate j the fugitWes. The chief had been 

slaughter of the Christians; savage brigands from aims tied beliind 
i Anatolia and Kurdistan were brought across the straw, and 

1 Rosphorus, under a firman calling on all true Mo- On 

! hammedans for defence: a few wealthy Greek mer- ,* .L.J Itilcliffe 


hammedans for defence: a tew wcaltiiy ureea mer- - "'Y’ ^ , Jt^lcliffe 

refuge or hope of escape; liouses were broken open ate, and ‘"dead for some y.ars^ 

r'riet jXughl:™ raTiL! 

and the decks of British and rrenen merchant ^ itindoos Under the Anglo-Indian gov- 

%eU were deluged with the blood of those whom their » ^ are thousands of Mohammedans as 

captains had vainly endeavoured to protect. In a f^^nt, there are in o 

tel days 10,000 Christian, perished in that one city; “true to ‘"X^rm of Religion ; but 

the remnant of the Greek population there was scat , ,i,e Koran is 

tcredHo the oT.toJed Itterlv init; indeed,’ Mohammed never designed it 

as beggars through the streets of Udessa, ® ^ miliUry power and despotic sway, which 

in Oie dtohe, of the W"® “t* 

London TVmes, 6th October, 1853.) in Adrianop > r ^ - dominion,— to keep 

and Smyrna % JX whet« ^ ^rmo^lly rnd^’^litically in bond.ge._in.te.d of 

and from the Danube to the iNiie, wherever i them in this world, by freedom and the excr- 

1 Sv ^ 
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Locality and Physical Aspect of Districts, Provinces, 
and States qf India. 

^Punjab, or region of the “ five rivers adjoining 
Afghanistan on the E., — A plain, sloping from N.E. 
to S.W. ; north part, neai* Himalayas, hilly and moun- 
tainous. Pasturage and grazing-grounda. 

Cia -Sutlej Tehritoby, — Between Sutlej and Jumna, and 
a strip of land between the Ghara river and Rajpootana. 
Bhawulpoor and Sirhind, a plain ; hill-slates on Hima- 
laya ridges, mountainous and richly wooded. i 

Cashmere, — Western Himalaya. Cashmere Proper, a ' 
fertile valley, enclosed by mountains. Elevation of 
bottom, 5,500 to 6,000 ft. ; lofty snow-clad ranges, j 
N.W. to S.E., constitute the general configuration. 

Bussahir, — Wonderful maze of some of the highest 
mountains in the world ; general rise from S. to N. 

Gurhwal, — Ranges of enormous height, with several 
valleys ; the whole drained by the Ganges. Slope from 
N. and N.E. 

SiNDK, — Lower course and delta of Indus ; between 
Belooehistan mountains and Great Desert. Low and 
flat. Some short ridges of hills in the W. part ; to- 
wards the E. a deserL Mouths of Indus continually 
changing. 

CuTCH, — S.E. of Sinde. Two parallel hilly ranges nearly 
intersect province. 

Western Rajpootana, — Between Sinde and Bhawulpoor 
and Arravulli range, Mostly a plain, interspersed with 
sand-hills : rocky ridges extend in various directions. 

Eastern Rajpootana, — Between Arravulli mountains 
and Malwa. Near the Arravulli a table-land, declining to 
N.E. : continuous parallel hilly ranges extend N.E. to 
the vicinity of Delhi. 

Guzerat, — S. of Cutch and Rajpootana. Very rugged, 
especially in Kattywar : hills connected with Vindhya, 
and part of W. Ghauts. 

Malwa (Central India), — Between Guzerat and Bundel- 
cund. A plateau, supported by Vindhya range ; eleva- 
tion diminishing towards Northern Gangetic valley. 

Bhopal, Malwa, — Greater part a table-land, resting on 
N. side of Vindhya ; declivity to N. A few streams 
find therr way, through gorges in the chain, into Ner- 
buddu, which flows along the S. frontier. 

Gwalior, or Scindiati, — Central India. N.E. part 
level, bare, and much cut up by ravines ; S., the 
country becomes hilly ; middle part, a plateau ; slope 
to the N. ; S. part crossed by Nerbndda valley. 

Ahmedabad and Kaira, — Head of the Gulf of Cambay. 
Almost a perfect level ; appearing as if the sea had 
abandoned it at no very remote period. 

Kandkish, — Both banks of Taptee river. Valley of 
Tnptee, enclosed by hills 1,000 to 1,800 ft. high. Tracts 
formerly cultivated ; now covered with jungle and in- 
fested with tigers. 

Northern and Southern Concans, — Along the sea 
from lut. 16® to lat. 20‘\ including Bombay. Valleys 
enclosed by spurs from W. Ghauts, through which a 
clear stream flows, until influenced by the tides. 
Ravines and gorges filled with jungle, harbouring 
beasts of prey, especially tigers. 

Poona, — Deccan. High table-land ; slope from N.W. ; 
to S.E. Intersected by numerous spurs from W. 
Ghauts : elevation diminishing towards S.E. 

Saitara, — Deccan. High table-land ; slope from N.W. 
to S.E. Gradual but rugged declivity from W. Ghauts 
to S.E. 

Dharwar, Beloaum, and Sholafoor, — Deccan. Un- 
dulating plains, elevated from about 2,000 to 2,500 ft. j 
slope to the E. and N.E. 

Hyderabad, or Nizam's Dominions, — Deccan. For 
the most part an undulating plain ; declivity from W. 
to E. : many isolated hills and ranges, of moderate ele- 
vation. 

Western Division; Madras Presidency, — Malabar 
coast. Low sea-coast, rising towards culminating ridge 
of W. Ghauts. Numerous narrow shallow rivers flowing 
E. to W. from Ghauts. Countiy hilly. 


Travancore, — Malabar coast. Low sandy sea-coast; 
behind the W. Ghauts ; attaining in some places an 
altitude of 7,000 ft. 

Southern Division : Madras Presidency, — Between 
Mysoor and Travancore, and - Coromandel coast. E. 
parts level ; towards the W. rising into mountains ; 
jSfeilghemes and E. Ghauts supporting table-land of 
Mysoor. 

Mysoor, — S. of Deccan. High table-land; here and 
there huge ma.sses of rock, apparently thrown tumul- 
tuously together. 

Central Division : Madras Presidency, — Between 
Mysoor and Coromandel coast. Bellary and Cuddapah 
district; a table-land, resting on stupendous wall of 
mountains. Coast districts low, interspersed with hills. 

Northern Division : Madras Presidency, — W. side 
of Bay of Bengal. Low sea-coast (except a ridge ex- 
tending along sea-shore in Vizagapatam district), hilly 
and mountainous to W. delta of Godavery and Kistna 
rivers. 

Cuttack, — Orissa coast. Low sandy shore ; delta of 
Mahanuddy ; inland, the Moghalbandi, a dry tract ; 
then rises the hill country, closing down to the sea near 
Chilka lake, and near Balasore. 

Cuttack Mehals, — Inland of Cuttack province. Very 
hilly. Forests of fine timber. 

South-West Frontier of Bengal. Table-lands of 
Chota-Nagpoor, Sirgooja, and Mynpat ; and mountains 
of Palamow, &c. 

Orissa, — Inland of Northern Circars. Table-land, sup- 
ported by E. Ghauts : slope to W., to Godavery ; to S., 
to Bay of Bengal, the rivers flowing through ghats, or | 
passes ; and to N. and N.E., to Mahanuddy. ! 

Nagpoor, or Berar, — Between Saugor and Nerbudda, 
and the Circars ; and the Godavery and Wein-Gunga, 
and upper course of Mahanuddy. In general of con- 
siderable elevation; slope from N.W. to S.E. Lanjhee 
range divides the territory into two basins — one into 
Mahanuddy, and the other into Godavery. N. part 
rugged and mountainous ; S.E. part hilly and woody. 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territory, — On each bank of 
upper course of Nerbudda river. Considerably elevated 
tract : E. part a table-land, declining to W., to valley of j 
Nerbudda ; to the S, are the Sautpoora and Mahadeo 

I mountains; to the N. the Vindhya, which is but the 
brow of a rugged plateau ; elevation diminishing towards 
the N. 

Rewaii, — Adjoining Nerbudda territories on the N.E. 

W. and N.W. mountainous, rising in three successive 
plateaux : intersected by valley of Sone from W. to E. 

S. of this a table-land, contiguous to that of Sirgooja. 

Bundelcund States, — Between Nerbudda territory and 
N. W. Provinces. Plain, little elevated above valley of 
Jumna ; on the W. end S. a continuous range of hills ; 
to the E. they close down upon the Ganges. Some of 
the rivers flow through the plain, or are precipitated 
in cascades over the brow of the high land. 

Allahabad, — N. W. Provinces. Plain, sloping frorn 
N.W. to S.E. Banks of Jumna high in some parts of 
Banda district. 

Aora, — N. W. Provinces. Plain, sloping from N.W. to 
S.E. A slightly elevated ridge extends along the 
Dooab, about midway between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Bhurtpoor, — Gangetic plain. Level; slope to E. Small 
detached hills in N. part. 

Meerut, — N.W. Provinces. Plain; slope in Suh^n- 
poor, Mozuffurnuggur and Meerut districts, from N. to 
S. ; in Boolundshuhur and Allyghur, N.W. to S.E. 

Delhi, — N. W. Provinces. Mostly level. Ridges m 
Goorgaon district 400 to 600 ft. above surrounding 
country. . 

Kumaon,— N. W. Provinces. Well -defined mountain 
system. S. limit, Ghagur mountain ; successive rtnfj* 
rise higher and higher, until ultimately crowned by t 
culminating ridge of the stupendous Himalaya. 

Rouilcund, — N. W. Provinces. Level ; slop* 

N.W. to S.E., and from N. to S. 
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OuDE, — Gangetic plain. Plain ; declivity (avg. 7 in. per 
m.) from N.W. to S.E. Sub-Himalaya range on N. 
frontier. 

Nepaul, — S. of Himalaya ; sustained by sub-Himalava. 
Table-land average about 4,000 ft. Valleys, enclosed 
by lofty chains ; sides covered with forests, surmounted 
by culminating ridge of anow-elad Himalaya. 

Sikkim,— H imalaya. Spurs from Himalaya ; enclosing 
deep valleys. 

Benares,— N. W. Provinces. Plain on either side of 
Ganges. Declivity from N.W. to S.E., and from W. to 
E. In S. part of Mirzapoor dist., surface rises into a rug- 
ged table-land, being a continuation of the Vindhya chain. 

Patna,— G angetic plain, Bengal. Saruu and Patna dis- 
tricts ; and along Ganges, level ; table-land in S.W. part 
of Shahabad, descent very abrupt ; a rocky ridge in S. 
part of Behar district. 

Bhagulpoor, — G angetic plain, Bengal. Generally flat : 
slope from W. to pj. Rajmahal hills rise on river bank 
of Ganges, and stretch S. and S.W. through Bhagulpoor 
district. Tirhoot diversified by undulations. 

Moorshedabad, — B engal. Rungpoor and Pubna dists. 
low ; Rajeshaye flat ; billy to W. ; W. parts of Moor- 
shedabud and Bcerbhoom hilly. 

Jessore, — D elta of Ganges, and river bank of Hooghly 
river (Calcutta district.) Greater part level ; even de- 
pressed in Jessore district ; in W. parts of Hooghly, 
Burdwan, and Bancoora, rises into slight eminences. 

Dacca, — E. Bengal. Declivity from N. to S. ; inter- 
sected by Brahmapootra. Jyntea, hilly ; Silhet, a hollow, 
swampy basin, enclosed on three sides by mountains. 

G ARROW and Cossyah States, — A ssam. Hilly and 

mountainous ; numerous streams. 

Coocii Behar, — B engal. Level; slope to S.E. 

N.E. Frontier: Assam, — N. of Burmah. Intersected 
by Brahmapootra, which receives the drainage of the 
sub- Himalaya from the N. ; Gnrrows, Cossyahs, and 
Nagas from the S. : numerous clurnjis of ubrujit hills. 

Bhotan, — F oot of E. section of Himalaya. Imperfectly 
known : a table-land resting on the sub- Himalaya, 
which rise from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. above Assam. 

Naga Tribes, — U pper Assam. Range of mountains 
dividing Burrnah from the British dominions. 

Tipperaii, — B engal. Wild hilly regions; fcitile tracts 
on Megna. 

Munekpoor, — B urmese front er. V.tllcy, enclosed by 
precipitous mountains. 

Chittagong, — M outh.s of Brahmapootra, and N.Bl. side 
of Bay of Bengal. Sca-coast : plains, — backed by 
parallel ranges of lofty mountains, throwing olf .spurs in 
a W. direction. Drainage from E. to W. 

Arracan, — E. side of Bay of Bengal. Extensive flat‘s, 
intersected by numerous navigable salt-water creeks : 
ranges of mountains extending N. and S. Islands and 
fine harbours. 

Pegu, — L ower course and delta of Irawaddy. Gradual 
slope from N. to S. N. of Prome, hilly : range skirting 
E. shore of Bay of Bengal, diminishing in height to- 
wards C. Negrais. Numerous passes. 

Tenasserem Provinces, — E. side of Bay of Bengal. 
Generally rugged : parallel ranges N. and S., and E. and 
W. : also extensive plains. High, bold islands, with 
many harbours. 

Islands on the Coast qf India — Name, Locality and 
Position, Extent, Physical Features, and Remarks. 

Karoomba,— G ulf of Cutch ; lat. 22® 27', Ion. 69® 47'. 
m. broad, and 3 m. long. 

Beyt, or Bet,— G ulf of Cutch; lat. 22® 28', Ion. 69® 10'. 
About 3 m. long, and greatest breadth about J m. On 
the banks are situate a castle or fort, compact and im- 
posing ; lofty massive towers, mounted with iron ord- 
nance. Many temples and shrines in honour of Crishna. 

Diu, — Kattywar; lat. 20® 42', Ion. 71®. About 7 m. 
long; breadth, varying from to 2 m. (See Diu — 

“ Porta and Havens.") 

Pkrim,— G ulf of Cambay; lat. 21® 38', Ion. 72® 19'. 
About 2 m. long, and J m. broad. Numerous organic 
remains embedded in conglomerate ; various antiquities 
extant. 

Bassein,— C oncans; lat. 19® 25', Ion. 72° 50'. About 

11 m. long, and 3 m. broad ; 35 sq. m. Irregular sur- 
face; amongst other eminences a high hill of tabular 
form, and a conical peak not quite so elevated. 

Salsette,— C oncans; lat. 19®— 19® 18', Ion. 72° 54' — 
73° 3'. 18 m. long, 10 m. broad; about 150 sq. m. 
Diversified by hilks, some of considerable elevation. 
Kcneii commands an extensive view. 

Bombay, — C oncans; lat. 18° 57', Ion. 72° 52'. Length, 

8 rn. ; average breadth, 3 m. Two parallel ranges of 
rocks of unequal length are united at their extremities 
by hills of sandstone. Malabar, Mazagon, and Parell 
hills are the principal elevations. 

Elephanta, or Oara-pori, — B ombay harbour; lat. 
18° 57', Ion. 73°. Rather le^s than 6 in, in cir- 
cumference. Composed of two long lulls, with a nuriow 
valley. P’amed for its excavated temples. 

Kolauah, — C oncans ; lat. 18° 38', Ion. 72° 56'. Long 
neglected, as a barren rock, but fortified by the Muli- 
ratta, Sevajcc. 

Malwun, — C oncans; lat. 16° 4', Ion. 73° 31'. Little 
elevated above the sea, and not easily distinguished from 
the inaiii-land. 

RaxMIseuam, — G ulf of Munaar; lat. 9® 18', Ion, 79® 21'. 

14 ra. long, and 5 in. broad. Low, ‘ondy, and uncul- 
tivated. Sacred in Hindoo mythology ; great pagoda. 

Saugob, — M ouths of Ganges; lat, 21° 42', Ion. 88° 8', 

7 or 8 in. long, and 4 in. broad. Salt manufacture 
formerly caincd on. Island held in great veneration by 
the Hindoos. 

Don Manick Isi anus, — M onths of Megna ; lat. 21® 55', 
lou. 90® 43'. Flat. 

Labador, — M ouths of Megna ; lat. 22® 22', Ion. 90® 48'. 
l^ow. 

Deccan Shabazpore, — M ouths of Megna ; lat. 22° 30', 
Ion. 91®. Fiat. 

Hattia, — M ouths of Megna; lut. 22® 35', Ion. 91®. 
Level. 

SuNDi'EP, — Mouths of Megna ; Kit. 22° 30', Ion. 91° 32'. 
About 18 ni. long, and 6 in. broad. Levi I ; fertile, and 
abounding with cattle. 

Kootubdea Islands,— Chittagong; Jat. 21’ 50', Ion. 
9U 55'. About 12 m. long. Low and woody. 

MubCvL,— Cliittagong; lat. 21’ 3.V, Ion. 92. 15 ra. 

long, ami 7 m. Kioad, Some small elevations. 

SiiAPOREE,— Arracan ; lat. 20’ 46', Ion. 92’ 21'. 

St. Martin,— A rracan; lat. 20’ 36', Ion. 92’ 25'. 'Fwo 
divisions united by a dry ledge of rocks. 

Bolongo,— A riaean ; lat. 20', Ion. 93'. Mountainous, 
woody, and rugged. 

Peny Kyoung,— A rracan ; lut. 20^ Ion. 93^ 1'. 20 m. 

long; 6 m. broad. Mountainous, woody, and lugged. 

Angey Kyoung, — A iracaii; lat. 19’ 50', Ion. 93’ lU'. 20 
m. long ; 3 m. broad. Mountainous, woody, and rugged. 

Ramree,— A rracan; lat. 19® 5', Ion. 93® 52'. About 

50 ra. long; extreme breadth, 20 in. 

Cheduba, — A rracan; lat. 18’40' — 50', Ion. 93 31' — 50'. 
About 20 m. long, and 17 broad ; 250 sq. m. Hill and 
dale ; some parts picturesque. Hills in the north part 
covered with jungle. 

Arracan ; lat. 18® 37 , Ion. 93® 50 . About 4 m. 

long. High towaids the centre. 

Negrais,— IV gu ; lat. 15’ 58', Ion. 94® 24'. Circum- 
ference, about 18 m. ; area, 10 sq. m. Rendered con- 
spicuous by a hill forming the E. high land on the coas>i 

Pelew Gewen,— M outh of Salucn river; lat. 16® 20 , 
Ion. 97® 37'. 

Kalegouk, — T enasscrim ; lat. IS"* 32', Ion. 97® 43 . 6 m* 
long ; 1 m. broad. 

Moscos Islands,— T enasscrim ; lat. 13® 47'— 14® 28', 
Ion. 97“ 53'. Safe channel between them and the coast. 

Tavoy, — ^T enasserim; lat. 12* 55' — 13“ 15', Ion. 98® 23'. 
About 20 m. long, and 2 m. broad. Of moderate height, 

1 
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CAB 08 SA,’-~Mergui Archipelago; lut. 12^48', Ion. 97“ 58'. 
Moderately high. 

King, — M ergui Arcliipelugo ; lat. 12® 31', Ion. 98® 28'. 
Length, 26 ra. ; breadth, 10 m. 

Eli»hin 6 T 0 Nk, — M ergui Archipelago; lat. 12“ 21', Jon. 
98® 10'. 13 m. long; 4^ m. broad. 

Ross, — Mergui Archipelago; lat. 12'* 54', Ion. 98“ 12'. 

Bentinck, — M ergui Archipelago ; lat. 11“ 45', Ion. 98“ 9'. 
20 m. long ; 6 ra. broad. 

Dombl, — M ergui Archipelago; lat. 11® 40', Ion. 98® 20'. 
20 ra. lung ; 5 ra. broad. 

Kisserano, — M ergui Archipelago; lat. 11® 34', Ion. 
98’ 36'. 20 ra. long; 10 m. broad. 

Sullivan's, — M ergui Archipelago; lat. 10“ 50', Ion. 
98® 20'. 36 ra. long, and 3 ra. broad. 

Clara, — Mergui Archipelago ; lat. 10® 54', Ion. 98® 4'. 
High; having small peaks, one very sharp, like a 
sugar-loaf. 

Harhuvra and Havana on the Coaat of India — Name, 

Diairici, Poaition, Dimenaiona, Soundint/a, and Remarka. 

Kurrachee, — Sinde ; lat. 24® 51' N., Ion. 67® 2' E. Spa- 
cious; about 5 m. N. from Munoora point, and about 
the some from town. Entrance, IJ fath. at low-water; 

3 ft. at spring-tides. W. side, from 2 to 4 fath. at 
low'- water. Position of great importance : the only safe 
poit in Sinde. Population, 22,227. Railway from port 
to navigable part of Indus. 

Poorbunder, — K attywur ; lat. 21® 37', Ion. 69® 45'. 
Entrance obstructed by a bar. Much frequented by 
craft from 12 to 80 tons burthen; trading with Africa, 
Sinde, Beloochistan, Persian Gulf, and Malabar coast. 
Ejtp., grain and cotton. Imp., various kinds. 

Nuvvke-Bundkr, — K attywar; lat. 21® 28', Ion. 69® 54'. 
Available only for small craft. River Bhader, navigable 
for 18 m. above town. 

Diu, — Kattywar (on an island); lat. 20® 42', Ion. 71®. 
Good haven, 3 and 4 fath. Small harbour E. of Diu 
head, from 2 to 3^ fath. A Portuguese town, well for- 
tified ; little traffic. 

Mowa, — Kattywar; lat. 21® 3', Ion. 71® 43'. 7 to 10 j 

fath. Anchorage without shelter from the S. ; with the | 
flood -tide a vessel must lie with a reef of rocks right 1 
a.stern ; considerable traffic. j 

Gogo, — Kattywar; lat. 21® 39', Ion. 72® 1.5'. Excellent 
anchorage ; safe during S.W. monsoon ; water always 
smooth. Ships touching here may procure water and 
refreshments, or repair damages. 

Bhownuggur, — K attywar; lat. 21® 45', Ion. 72® 10'. 
Good and safe harbour. Place of extensive trade. 

Broach, — B ombay ; lat. 21® 42', Ion. 73® 2'. River 
(Nerbudda) 2 in. wide, but shallow ; at flood-tide there 
is a deep but intiicate channel. Navigable only for 
craft of 50 tons burthen at all times. Town walled. 

Surat, — Bombay; lat. 21® 10', Ion. 72® 52'. A barred 
harbour. Roadstead dangerous in spring, when S. and 
W. winds prevail. 

Damaun, — B ombay ; lat. 20® 24', Ion. 72® 53'. 2 ft. on 
bar at low-water; spring-tides, 18 or 20 ft. inside. 
Rise of tide, 17 or 18 ft. Outside bar, a roadstead 8 
fath. ^Excellent place for small vessels during S.W. 
monsoon, and for repairs. Portuguese town fortified. 

Bombay, — C oncans ; lat. 18® 57', Ion. 72® 52'. Excel- 
lent and extensive haven. Continuous breakwater for 
nearly 10 m. Lighthouse, 150 ft. above sea, at S. ex- 
tremity of Colaba Island. Great facilities for ship- 
building. Large docks, and strongly fortified. 

JiNJKERA, or Rajapoor, — Concans; lat. 18“ 18', Ion. 
73® 1'. 4 to 5 fath. at entrance, and same depth inside 

at low- water. No bar ; shelter from all winds. Fortified. 

Bankotb, — Concans; lat. 17® 58', Ion. 73® 8'. 5 fath. 
Jow-water. Small haven at the raouth of the Savitree. 
Fort Victoria, on a high barren hill, S. side of entrance. 

Ghipriah^ or ViziADROoo,— Concans; lat. 16® 32^, Ion, 
73® 22'. 5 40 7 fath. entrance, and 3 to 4 fath. inside 

at low-water. Excellent harbour; land-locked and 
sheltered from all winds* No bar. 


Yingorla, — Concans; lat. 15® 50', Ion. 73® 41'. Small 
bay ; sheltered from every point except the S. About 
2 m. from the main-land are the Yingorla rocks, 
— dangeious. 

Goa, — W. coast, S. India; lat. 15® 30', Ion. 74®. Fine 
harbour, formed by an arm of the sea, into which flows 
a small river. Ancient Portuguese city, now falling 
into decay. 

Sedasubvaghur, — Malabar coast ; lat. 14“ 52', Ion. 
74® 12’. Entrance to river 25 ft. at high tide ; hazard- 
ous and intricate. Anchorage outride in Carwar Bay, 
sheltered by several islets. Fortified. 

Honahwar, — Malabar coast; lat. 14® 17', Ion. 74“ 30'. 

7 m. long; 3 m. broad; 15 sq. m. ; 5 or 6 fath. 
Though not a good haven, it can receive large ships. 

Moolky, — Malabar coast ; lat. 13® 6', Ion. 74® 51'. Place 
of shelter for coasting and fishing craft. Mulki rocks 
outside. 

Mangalore, — Malabar coast; lat. 12® 52', Ion. 74® 54'. 
Estuary, a fine expanse^f water, separated from the sea 
by a beach of sand. The utility of the haven is greatly 
impaired, as the depth at the entrance is liable to vary. 

Cananore, — M alabar coast; lat. 11® 52', Ion. 75® 26'. 
Small bay, open to the S., but sheltered on the W. 

5 and 5^ fath. abreast of the fort. Water-shoals and 
rocky bottom near the fort. 

Tellichkrry, — Malabar coast ; lat. 1 1° 45', Ion. 75° 33'. 
Abreast of the fort is a ledge of rocks, between whicli 
and the land small craft may anchor. A shipping-place 
for produce of coast. 

Mahe, — Malabar coast; lat. 11® 42', Ion. 75“ 36'. 5 or 

6 fath. from IJ to 3 m. from shore. Vessels of con- 
siderable burthen must anchor in the road. In lair 
weather, small craft can cross the bar of the river safely. 
A small French possession. 

Calicut, — Malabar coast; lat. 11® 15', Ion. 75® 50', 
5 or 6 fath. from 2 to 3 m. from land. No river or 
haven. A capacious haven said to have existed for- 
merly ; now filled up by drifted sand. 

PoNANY, — Malabar coast ; lat. 10® 48', Ion. 75® 58'. 3 or 
4 m. to sea is a shoal, but anchorage betw'een it and 
land. 4 fath. on shoal, 6 fath. inside between it and 
shore. River navigable only for small craft. A railway 
from Madras is contemplated. 

Cochin, — M alabar coast ; lat. 9° 58', Ion. 76® 18'. Out- 
side the mouth of the Backwater there is a bur with 14 
or 15 ft., inside about 25 or 30 ft. Injuriously affected 
by the S.W. monsoon, 

Quilon, — Malabar coast ; lat. 8“ 53', Ion. 76® 39'. A 
bight where ships may anchor, under shelter, at about 
2i or 3 m. fiom the fort. Formerly a place of note. 

Tuticorin, — Gulf of Munaar ; lat. 8“ 48', Ion. 78° 12'. 
Safe roadstead ; good anchorage, sheltered on all points. 
Pearl oyster banks exist in the vicinity. 

Nagore, — Coromandel coast ; lat. 10® 49', Ion. 79® 54'. 

8 ft. on the bar at high-water. Several vessels of 200 
or 300 tons burthen belong to this place. 

Porto-Novo, — Coromandel coast; lat. 11® 31'> 

79® 49'. Ships must anchor 2 m. off shore, in 6 or 7 
fath. River smaU at its mouth ; admits only coasting 
craft. ^ 

CuDDALORE, — Coromandcl Coast ; lat. 11® 43', Ion. 
79° 50'. River small, and mouth closed up by a bar. 
Admits coasting craft ; good anchorage off shore U m* 

Pondicherry, — Coromandel coast; lat. 11® 56', Ion. 
79® 54'. 7 or 8 fath., about f of a mile from land ; 12 

or 14 fath. in the outer road. Mouth of a small river, 
capable of admitting coasting craft. French posses- 
sion ; lighthouse, 89 ft. , 

Madras,— Coromandel coast; lat. 13® 5', Ion. 80 21. 
Anchorage 2 m. from shore, 9, 10, pr 11 fath- *, oU® 
yards from beach, varying from 12 to 23 ft. 
obliged to anchor 2 m. from shore, exposed to R 
swell rolling in from zeaward. Surf at all tiroes su • 
cient to dash to pieces any European boat. Dunng 
S.W. monsoon no communication with the shore 
be held without great danger. Fort St. George, strong* 
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Nizampatnam, — Coromandel cxiast; lat. 15® 55', Ion. 
80® 44'. No vessel of great burthen can approach the 
place, A considerable coasting trade. 

Masulipatam, — Golconda coast ; lat. 16® 10', Ion. 
81'* 13'. Very shallow, J fath. for nearly a mile. Ships 
must anchor 4 or 5 m. from the land, and abreast of 
the town. 

CoiiiNOA, — Golconda coast; lat. IG® 49', Ion. 82® 19'. 
Bar at entrance, with 12 or 1 1 ft. at spring-tides. Within, 
from 2.f to 4 fath. Best place on this coast for building 
or repairing small vessels. 

Vizagapatam, — Orissa coast ; lat. 17° 41', Ion. 83® 21'. 
Bar at entrance passable for vessels of from 150 to 200 
tons burthen. 8 or 10 ft. on bar ; anchorage off land, 
8 fath. In the S.E. monsoon, ships anchor S. of the 
Dolphin's Nose ; in the N.E. monsoon, from IJ to 1 J m. 
from land. 

JuGOURVATH, or PooREE, — Orissa coast; lat. 19® 49', 
Ion. 85® 53'. No harbour for town. Surf here very 
violent ; landing can bo effected only by boats similar to 
those used on the Coromandel coast. 

BalasoRe, — Orissa coast; lat. 21® 30', Ion. 87®. 12 

to 15 ft. on bar at spring-tides. Large ships cannot 
enter the river ; they must lay in Balusore-rouds, where 
they are m some degree sheltered. Dry docks, to which 
vessels may be floated during spring-tides. 

Kedjrkee, — B engal; lut. 21® 53', Ion. 88®. ‘ 6 or 7 
fath. ; a bank has reduce<l the depth to 2 or 2 J fath. at 
low-water. Telegraphic communication with Calcutta, 
to announce arrivals and intelligence. 

Diamond Harbour, — Bengal; lat. 22® 12', Ion. 88® 10 . 


So called as a part of Hooghly river. Formerly the 
resort of the large “ Indiamen." 

Chittagong, — -Bengal ; lat. 22® 29', Ion. 91® 54'. For- 
merly a place of considerable trade, but now declining j 
other ports having supplanted it. 

Akyab, — Arracan ; lat. 20® 10', Ion. 92® 54'. Good har- 
bour. Suited for a commercial town, 

Khyouk Phyou, — Arracan; lat. 19® 21', Ion. 93® 34'. 
Harbour said to be one of the finest in the world. Safe 
ingress for largest-sized ships at any senson of the year. 

Gvva, or Goa, — Arracan; lat. 17® 33', Ion. 94® 41'. 
Barred. Harbour for vessels of 200 tons burthen. 

Bassein, — Pegu; lut. 16‘ 45', Ion. 94® 50', Deep river 
channel affords a safe passage for large ships. 

Rangoon, — Pegu; lat. IG® 40', Itm. 9G® 17'. Anchor- 
age off the town in river, Rangoon river, a branch of the 
Irawaddy river. 

Moulmkin, — Tenasserim ; lat. IG® 30', Ion. 79® 42'. An 
excellent well-sheltered haven. Fine seaport town. 
Forests in the neighbourhood, with other advantages 
favourable for ship-building. 

Amherst, — Tenasserim; lat. 1C® 4', Ion. 97® 40'. Har- 
bour large, difficult of access, and, during the S.W. 
monsoon, dangerous, 

Tavoy, — Tenasserim; lat. 14® 7', Ion. 98® 18'. Ob- 
structed by shoals and bunks. Inaccessible for large 
ships viithiii some miles of the town. 

Mergui, — 'reaasserim ; lat. 12’ 27', Ion, 98® 42'. Har- 
bour spacious, secure, and easy of access and egress for 
ships of any size. 'I'own inaccessible for vessels of large 
burthen, as a bank obstructs the stream. 


Militartf Siatiom.*—\. Agra; 2. Ahmedabad ; 3. 
Alimednuggur ; 4. Akyab ; 5. Allahabad ; 6. Ally- 
ghur ; 7. Allypoor ; 8. Almora ; 9. Arcot; 10. Arnce ; 
11, Asseerghur; 12. Baitool ; 13. Bareilly; 14. Bar- 
ruckpoor; 10. Bancoorah ; 10. BanUah ; 17. Banga- 
lore ; 18. Balmer; 19. Baroda ; 20. Broach; 21. 
Beawr; 22. Benares; 23. Berhampoor; 24. Bellary; 
25. Belgaum ; 20. Bhagulpoor ; 27. Bhooj ; 28. 
Bhopawur; 29. Bhurlpoor ; 30. Bishnath; 31. Bom- 
bay; 32. Burdwaii; 33. Buxar; 34. Cannanorc ; 
35. Cawnpoor; 30. Chicacole; 37. Chinsurah ; 38. 
Chirra-poonjee ; 39. Chittagong; 40. Chunar; 41. 
Cuddapah ; 42. Cuttack ; 43. Dacca ; 44. Dapoolee ; 
45. Delhi; 40. Dehra; 47. Deesa; 48. Dharwar; 
49. Dinapoor; 50. Dindigul ; 51. Dorunda; 52. 
Dumdum; 53. Durrumgaun ; 54. Etawah ; 65. Fra- 
zeipett; 50, Ft. William; 57. Futtehghur ; 68. 
Ghuzeepoorj 69. Goruckpoor; 00. Gowhatty; 01, 
Gurrawarra; 02. Gwalior; 03, llansi; 04. 

Bagh; 05. Hazareebagh ; 60. Hoosungabad ; 07. 
Uursole; 08. llydrabad (Deccan); 69. Hjdrabad 
(Sinde); 70. Kaira; 71. Khyou- phyou ; 72. Kirkee ; 
73. Kulladjee; 74. Kurnaul ; 75. Kurrachee; /O. 
Jounpoor; 77. Jubbulpoor ; 78. Jumalpoor ; 79. 
Lahore ; 80. Lohooghaut ; 81. Loodiana; 82. 
Lucknow; 83. Malligaum ; 84 . Mangalore ; SoMa- 
sulipatara; 80. Meerut; 87. Midnapoor; 88. Mirza- 
poor ; 89. Mhow ; 90. Moradabad ; 91. Moorsheda- 
bad; 92. Mudduckray ; 93. Mullye ; 94. Mund- 
laisir; 95. Mynpooree ; 96. Nagpoor ; 97. Nee- 
much ; 98. Noagaiim ; 99. Nusseerabad ; 100. Uoto- 
carnund; 101. Palamcotta ; 102. Palavera ; 103. 
Pdlgatcheri; 104. Peetoraghur ; 1^^. Peshawur ; 
lOOT Poona; 107. Poonaraallee; 108. Prome; 109. 
Quilon; 110. Rangoon; HI. Rajkote; 112. Rus- 
sell-Koondah j 113. Samulkotta; 114. Sattara; 1H>. 


Stali of Gov€mment.—\. Agra; 2. Bombay; 3. Cal- 
a, or Fort William ; 4. Hydrabad (Sinde) ; 5. Lahore ; 


cutta, 

6. Madras, or Fort St. George. 


Saugor; 116. Seerolce; 117. Seetapoor; 118. Se- 
cunderabad; 119; Suharunpoor; 120. Seroor; 121. 
Shahjehanpoor ; 122. Sholapoor; 123. Silhet; 124. 
St 'rhomas’s Mt (Ft St George) ; 125. Subathoo; 
126 , Sultanpoor (Benares); 127. Sultanpoor (Oude) ; 
128. Surat; 129. Trichlnopoly ; 130. Vellore; 131. 
Vizian,agrum ; 132. Vizogapatam ; 133. Wallojahbad. 

Principal Native 1. Ahmedabad; 2. Aj- 

mcre; 3. Amriuir; 4. Azimghur; 5. Bandah j 0. 
Banswarra; 7, Bareilly; 8. Baroda; 9. Beejapoor; 
10. Beekaneer; 11. Benares; 12. Blmwuinoor ; 13. 
Bhooj ; 14. Bhopal ; 15. Boondee ; 16. Burdwan ; 
17. Burraiipoor; 18. Calcutta; 19. Calpce; 20. Cud- 
dapah ; 21. Culna; 22. Cuttack; 23. Dacca; 24. 
Dholpoor ; 25. Dinajepoor ; 20. Dohud ; 27. Dut- 
teah ; 28. Ellichpoor; 29. Ellore ; 30. Etawah ; 31. 
Ferozdbad; 32. Furruckabad ; 33. Futlehpoor; 31. 
Fyzabad; 35. Garakota; 36. Gayah-; 37. Goruck- 
poor; 38. Guntoor; 39, Gwalior; 40. Hurdwarj 41. 
Hydrabad (Deccan); 42. Hjdrabad (Sinde); 43. 
Indore ; 44. Kashmir ; 45 Khatmandoo ; 40. Kola- 
poor ; 47. Jamoo ; 48. Jansi ; 49. Jeypoor ; 50. Joud- 
poor; 51. i.ahore ; 52. Leia ; 53. Lucknow; 64. Luk- 
kur;* 55. Madura; 50. Midnapoor; 67. Mittun- 
kote; 58. Moorshedabad ; 59. Muttra; 60. Nag. 
poor; 61. Oodeypoor; 62. Patna; 03. Putteealu; 
til. Rangoon; 65. Sattara; 06. bikri; 67. Silhet; 
68. 'lanjore ; 69. Trichinopoly. 

Principal Maritime Stations.— \. Akjab; 2. Am- 
herbt; 3. Arracan; 4. Balasore ; 6. Broach; 6. 
Bombay; 7. Calcutta; 8. Cambay; 9. Cannanore ; 
10. Cochin; 11. Coringa; 12. Dalhousie; 13. Diu ; 
14. Kedjeree ; 15. Kurrachee; 16. Madras; 17. 
Mangalore ; 18. Masulipatam ; 19. Mergui ; 20. 
Moulmein ; 21. Poorbunder; 22. Quilon; 2.3. Ra- 
moo; 24. Rangoon; 25. Surat; 26. Vizagapatam. 

Sanitaria.— (Mt) ; Chunar; Darjeeling; 
Ootacamund; Landour ; Simla ; Mahabuliahwar ; 
Murree (on a spur of the SutU*e hills in the Hasara 
district) ; Chumba (at the bead of the Baree Dooab.) 




Benares. Allahabad. Agra. Rohilcl'Nd. Meerut, Delhi. 
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Statistical Return of Land Revenue^ AreOf and Population m 


Division. | 

Districts. 

Number of Mou- 
zahs or town- 
ships. 

Area in sq. British] 
Statute miles of 
640 acres each. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Malgoozaree or 
assessed land. 

Minhace or unas- 
sessed land. 

Demand 
on act. of 
land re- 
venue 
1851-’52, 
in Hi. 

Rate per acrecm 
Total area. 

•I 

o 

4> 

si 

O 

I- 

*.a z 
2^ 

d j 

II 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

sJ 

H 1 

H 

4 

n 

!( 

il 

A 

Paneeput - - - - 
Hii^sar - - - - - 

Delhi 

llohtuck* - - - - 
Goorgaon - - - - 

Total - - - 

Sahaninpoor - - - 

Mnozuffernugger - - 
Meerut - - - - - 
Boolundshahur - - 
Allyghur - - - - 

Total - - - 

Bi)noro - - - - - 
Moradabad - - - - 
Budaon - « • - - 
Bareilly - - - - - 
Shahjehanpoor • - 

Total - - - 

Muttra 

Agra 

Furruckabad - - • 
Mynpoory - - - - 
Etawah 

Total - - - 

Cawnpoor - - - - 
Futtehpoor - - - - 
ilumeerpoor - - - 
Banda 

Allahabad . - - - 

Total - - - 

Goruckpoor - - - 
Aziragurh - - - - 
Jounpoor - - - 
Mir/apoor - - - - 
Benares - - • - - 
Ghazeepoor - • - 

Total • • - 

Grand Total - 

638 

663 

668 

300 

1,274 

1,269*9 
3,294 2 
789*7 
1,340*4 
1,939-1 

812,745 

2,108,279 

605,320 

857,885 

1,241,017 

407,051 

988,923 

263,208 

641,792 

895,940 

261,747 

864,099 

76,585 

147,183 

168,428 

19,398 

85,528 

91,402 

22,730 

16,352 

124,549 

169,729 

74,125 

46,180 

160,297 

827,123 

465,760 

456,487 

631,132 

1,047,231 

10 3 

0 3 6 
0 14 5 

0 11 9 

0 13 6 

3,333 

8,633*3 

5,.525,246 

3,196,914 

1,518,042 

235,410 

574,880 

3,427,736 

0 9 11 

1,904 

1,138 

1,638 

1,676 

1,997 

2,162-3 
1,646 3 
2,200 1 
1,823 6 
2,153-4 

1,383,898 

1,053,641 

1,408,063 

1,167,094 

1,378,204 

774,253 

670,468 

907,758 

715,587 

961,076 

211,449 

153,173 

236,021 

143,260 

77,725 

64,697 

76,287 

82,028 

88,036 

41,070 

34.3A99 

153,713 

182,256 

220,211 

298,333 

1,064,513 

1,107,538 

1,693,046 

1,056,835 

1,985,136 

0 12 4 

1 0 10 

1 3 3 

0 14 6 

1 7 1 

8,253 

9,985 7 

6,390,000 

4,029,142 

821,628 

342,018 

1,198,112 

6,907,068 

1 1 0 

3,030 

3,484 

2,232 

3,663 

2,785 

1,900*0 

2,698*8 

2,401-9 

3,119-1 

2,308-4 

1,216,005 

1,727,216 

1,537,191 

1,996,224 

1,477,359 

690,622 

839,919 

928,299 

1,056,961 

716,201 

175,.553 

308,851 

286,055 

.394.810 

453,032 

42,626 

256,086 

69,734 

83,030 

33,067 

407,204 

322,360 

253,103 

460323 

275,059 

1,197,695 
1,. 340, 3 12 
1,097,329 
1,769,610 
1,060,318 

0 13 9 

0 12 5 

0 11 5 

0 14 2 

0 11 9 

15,094 

12,428-2 

7,953,995 

4,132,002 

1,618,301 

485,143 

1,718,549 

6,465,264 

0 13 0 

1,019 

1,143 

2,017 

1,344 

1,495 

1,61.3-4 
1,864 9 
2,122-9 
2,020-2 
1,677-0 

1,032,542 

1,193,537 

1,358,685 

1,292.946 

1,073,276 

733,362 

747,536 

749,023 

687,098 

557,804 

87,224 

118,104 

178,346 

114,626 

59,927 

97,649 

84,460 

09,985 

8,510 

29,143 

114,307 

243,437 

361,332 

482,812 

426,402 

1,667,283 

1,622,980 

1,333,011 

1,267,079 

1,272,086 

1 9 9 

1 6 9 

0 15 8 

0 15 8 

1 3 0 

7,018 

1 -9,2984 

5,960,988 

3,474,823 

568,126 

289,747 

1,628,290 

7,152,439 

1 3 3 

2.257 
1,617 

997 

1.257 
4,003 

2,348 0 
1,6831 
2,241-6 
3,009 0 
2,788-7 

1402,699 

1,013,171 

1,434,651 

1,9-26,112 

1,784,780, 

800,4.38 

609,793 

770,254 

846,831 

971,558 

149,232 

1.31,895 

316,504 

561,281 

247,255 

61,992 

9,417 

14,531 

82,934 

28,240 

491,037 

362.066 
333,362 

435.066 
537,727 

2,144,075 

1,426,205 

1,277,864 

1391,377 

2,141,221 

1 6 10 

1 6 6 

0 14 3 

0 13 3 

1 3 2 

10,131 

15,714 
6,270 
3,431 
6,280 
2,296 
• 6,088 

11,9710 

7,661,413 

3,898,874 

1,406,167 

197,114 

2,159,258 

8,680,742 

1 1 11 

7,340 2 
2,616-4 
1,652 2 
5,162-3 
995-5 
2,181-0 

4,697,706 

1,610,498 

993,38.3 

3,297,472 

637,107 

1,395,808 

2,232,901 

798,707 

573,616 

768,296 

420,009 

924,884 

1,268,024 
213,729 
58,121 
293, .394 
35,791 
151,168 

160,732 

41,027 

23,497 

1,421,412 

29,571 

41,532 

1,036,049 

557,0.35 

338,149 

814,370 

151,676 

278,224 

2,13.3,931 

1,489,619 

1,264,095 

839,7.32 

903,3.^8 

1,600,426 

0 7 3 

0 14 10 

1 4 2 

0 4 1 

1 6 8 

1 1 2 

38,079 

1 19,737-6 

12,631,974 

6,718,473 

2,020,227 

7,942,491 

1,717,771 

3,175,503 

8,121,161 

0 10 3 

81,908 

72,054-2 

46,114,514 

24,450,228 

3,267,203 

10,454392 

40,654,410 

0 14 1 


No?i' Reyulation Districts, from Census o^l847-’‘18, the latest date. 


Divisions. 


Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territoriei . . . 


Jawud Neeinuch 
Nimar .... 
Ajinere . . . 
Kumaon . . 


Districts. 


Saugor 
Dumoh , . 

J ubbulpore 
Seonee . . . 

Mundla . 

Uushungabad . 

Baitool 

Nursingporo . 

Jiiloun 
Jhansi 
Chundeyree 
Jawud Ncorauch 
Niraar, British .... 

Aj mere, including allMairwarra 
Kumaon — Gurwhal . 


Total, Non-Regulation Districts 


Area in Sq Miles. 

Population. 

1,857 

305,594 

2,428 

363,584 

6,237 

442,771 

1,459 

227,070 

6,170 

225,092 

1,916 

242,641 

990 

93,441 

601 

254,486 

2,313 

246,297 

1,394 

300,000 

650 

87,260 

443 

84,866 

269 

25.727 

2,891 

287,290 

11,972 

606,830 

41,396 

3,791,949 1 


No. to each Sq. Mile. 


165 
l49 

71 

166 
36 

127 

94 

608 

106 

215 

167 

191 

96 

99 

50 

’"of 
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the Districts of the North Western Provinces^ prepared in 18 () 2 -’d 3 . 


Rate per acre on 
Total Malgooza- 
ree. 

o 'H 

12 

K . 

9) S a 
■goo 

|h-3 




POPUL.VTION. 



1 

fill 

S-S-si 

SjaS » 

lill 

li 

11 

Hindoos. 

Vfohammedan and others not Hindoo. I 


Agricultural. 

Non- Agricultural. 

Agricultural. I 

BB&SI 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

m 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

1 3 

9 


94,360 

73,397 

49,2.52 

38302 

Bfffl 

16,869 

61,643 

44,351 


.306 

K1I!S 

■iKfl 

m 


113,974 

93,170 

23,655 


33.638 

28,189 

12,044 

9,075 

330,852 


6-37 

1 6 

6 

1 11 9| 

93,963 

77,731 

78,912 

65,459 

MfiTiTTil 

8,881 

62,292 

48,470 

435'744 

6.52 

M0 


10 


117.168 



HMD 

11390 

12,059 

11,461 

9,790 

377,013 

281 

2-27 


9 

1 2 8 

174,457 

147,726 

73,138 

65,463 

85,314 

73,067 

22,107 

21,234 

662.486 

342 

1-87 

0 11 

8 

1 1 2 

693,922 

494,299 

286,627 

237,631 

161389 

1.39,055 

149,537 

132,920 

2,195,180 

2.54 

2-62 

1 1 

3 

1 6 0 

l.W,176 

109,146 

165,789 

125,829 

63,281 

44,833 

79.840 

67,431 

801, .325 

«!■! 

1-73 

1 5 

6 

1 10 10 

136,478 

105,768 

133,273 

11.5,6.52 

44,3.36 

39,607 

61,672 

47,076 

672,861 

Bn 

1-60 

1 7 

8 

1 13 10 

237,105 

190,680 

245,814 

211,6.39 

43,996 

38,.354 

88,386 

79,098 

1,1.35.072 

616 

1-24 

1 3 

8 

1 7 8 

182,783 

152,925 

1.54,520 

143,468 

24,512 

23.2.59 

49,164 

47,711 

778..342 

427 


1 14 

7 

2 1 1 

273,368 

229,145 

269,663 

241,198 

16,476 

14.047 

47.369 

44,300 

1,134,565 

627 

1-21 

1 6 

9 

1 11 5 

983,910 

787,664 

960,059 

837,786 

181,600 

160,100 

316,431 

285,615 

4,522,165 

4.53 

1-41 

1 9 

0 

2 3 2 

126,819 

98,796 

128,377 

110,802 

25,613 

22,811 

96,425 

85,878 

695.521 

360 

1-75 

1 2 

8 

1 9 6 

273,881 

228,4.50 

1.39,417 

124,246 

95,925 

86,842 

97,249 

92,451 

1,138,461 

422 

1-62 

0 14 

0 

1 2 11 

386,007 

321,094 

92.372 

77,946 

40,792 

36,678 

83,074 

30,608 

1,019,161 

424 

1-61 

1 3 

6 

1 10 9 

462,647 

308,764 

110,7.57 

97,169 

75, .540 

67,921 

84,481 

80,989 

1,378,208 

442 

1-45 

0 14 

6 

1 7 8 

380,372 

317.803 

85,589 

74,768 

27,434 

25,099 

36,354 

38,677 

986,096 

427 

lOi 

1 2 

0 

1 9 0 

1,629,816 

1,364,907 

556,512 

484,931 

265,304 

239,351 

348,183 

328,603 

5,217,507 

419 

1'62 

. . 

2 0 

4 

2 4 2 

274,285 

231,803 

152,4.52 

134, .329 

14,004 

11,909 

23,226 

20,811 

802,909 

635 

1-20 

1 14 

0 

2 2 9 

315,239 

2.36,987 

177,098 

146,714 

1.3,551 

11,521 

42,6.33 

38,318 

1,001,961 

637 

M9 

1 7 

0 

1 12 6 

389,191 

300,376 

1.30,824 

110,.3.50 

24,861 

20,747 

41,013 

41,239 

1,064,607 

601 

1’28 

1 9 

3 

1 13 6 

347,819 

271,840 

89,684 

71,7.38 

10,637 

9,456 

16,738 

14,802 

832,714 

412 

1-65 

2 0 

11 

2 4 6 

22.5,376 

175,991 

96,249 

80,542 

4343 

4,484 

12,166 

11,314 

610,905 

864 

170 

1 12 

4 

2 0 1 

1,5.51,910 

1,243,087 

046,307 

643.679 

67396 

68,117 

135,676 

126,484 

1,373.156 

466 

1-3G 

2 4 

1 

2 10 10 

361, .396 

310,720 

213,925 

193,091 

10,1.58 

9,7.32 

36,014 

32,920 

1,174,5.56 

600 

1-28 

2 3 

7 

2 12 9 

195,8.57 

168, .302 

127,100 

121,172 

14,4.35 

1.3,.571 

19,904 

19,440 

1 679,787 

428 

1-49 

1 2 

10 

1 10 7 

205,018 

175,086 

67,863 

60, 6H 

7,595 

7.0S4 

13,102 

12,2.38 

; 648,604 

245 

2 61 

1 2 

1 

1 14 1 

2.58,1.53 

2.32,162 

10.5,8.35 

97,541 

11,872 

11,175, 14,298 

12,836 

; 74.3,872 

247 

2-69 

1 12 

1 

2 3 3 

421,873 

375,4.59 

208,282 

194,313 

33,454 

1 31,8.57| 69,189 

65,361 

1,. 379,788 

496 

129 

1 9 11 

2 3 3 

1,442,297 

1,267,729 

723,011 

666,7.35 

77314 

73,419 

143,107 

132,79.5 

'4.626.607 

378 

1-69 

0 9 

9 

0 15 3 

1,184,951 

1,082, .559 

236,681 

212,581 

1.36,121 

126,012 

67,234 

61.7.32 

3,087,874 

421 

1-62 

1 7 

6 

1 13 10 

616,984 

652,3.56 

120,288 

107 ,.302 

64,922 

60,781 

62,940 

67.678 

l,f).5.3,251 

6.57 

•97 

1 lo 

9 

2 3 0 

442,429 

378,734 

108,690 

101,735 

22,356 

20,992 

34,732 

34,081 

1,14.3,749 

1 737 

■87 

0 12 

6 

1 1 6 

3.36,1.34 

312,986 

1 19.3,985 

186,793 

1 7,906 

7.4.58 

30,724 

28,329 

1 1,104,316 

• 214 

2’98 

1 15 

9 

2 2 fi 

i 220,243 

; 197,909 

t 181,768 

169,196 

; 4,51.5 

4,512 

38,2.52 

: 3.5,T)‘2 

1 851,757 

868 

*76 

1 0 

4 

1 9 11 

. 516,593 

1 467,738 

1 2.31,62.5 

222,229 

► 173.^7 

17, .52? 

6.3,21s 

1 60,061 

, 1,596,324 

t 732 

•87 

1 0 

9 

TT i 

) 3,347,33/ 

' 2,992,287 

* 1,072,937 

999, 83f 

i 243, .34/ 

227,27J 

287,01 ( 

) *267,24? 

1^437,276 

> 478 

1-34 

1 4 

1 

1 8 2 

19/149, 19218, 149,9(« 

} 4,264,462 

-5^ 

o 

996, 95( 

)' 897,320 1,379,94 

L \^1ZM 

>3027188? 

i 420 

1-62 


Bombay — Population. 


Districts. 

Hindoos. 

Wild 

Tri)cs. 

Low 

Castes. 

Shrnw- 

iilks. 

Lingayets 

Mussul- 

mans. 

Parsecs. 

Jews. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Grand Total. 

Ahmedabad , . . 

Kaira 

Broach 

Surat 

Tannah 

Candeish 

363,980 

289,060 

122,528 

256,535 

640,821 

606,562 

129,303 

182,138 

81,429 

131.728 

83,413 

83,725 

61,402 

48,806 

23,570 

34,317 

70,099 

68,622 

32,766 

7,010 

3..5a3 

10,087 

1,468 

4,1.54 

3.204 

24 

2..364 

4,078 

69.275 

63,541 

67,272 

46,608 

.39,624 

60,879 

166 

6 

12,663 

2,213 

25 

2,440 

4 

77 

71 

20 

146 

32,138 

63 

660,223 

680,6.31 

290,984 

492,684 

874,670 

778,112 

Bombay and Colaba | 
Islands, including > 

296,931 



8,007 

1,902 


124,155 

114,698 

1,132 

19,294 

666,119 

City of Bombay . J 

Poonah 

Ahmednuggur . . . 
Sholapoor .... 
Rutnagherry . . • 

Belgaum 

Dharwar . . 

'614,596 

722,813 

427>501 

649,960 

643,762 

357,056 

38,470 

67,910 

12,170 

90 

68,631 

44,909 

76,347 

131,059 

86,148 

61,093 

76,375 

46,168 

2,780 

13,607 

4,631 

676 

35.977 

9,658 

8,871 

84299 

83,629 

6,.38l 

236,7'29 

213,978 

24,604 

61A20 

614202 

46,023 

72,322 

82,239 

107 

66 

18 

19 

36 

7 

3 

~29 

228 

307 

16 

1,968 

3,061 

381 

666,006 

995,686 

676,116 

6664238 

1,026,882 

764.386 

Total .... 

5,6.52,109 

913,976 

782,003 

128,798 

665,447 

779,264 

132,663 

3,608 


9,016^534 












Population of the Territories of the Madras Presidency y according to the Census taken in the Revenue Year 1850-’51, 
Adults. I Children I Grand Total. 


POPULATION OF MADRAS AND CALCUTTA. 
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BENGAL. 
Jessore — 

Jessore . 

24 Pergunnahs 
Burdwan 
Hoogly . 

Nuddea 
Bancoorah 
Baraset . 


Bhaugulpore — 
Bhaugulpore 
])inajpore 
Monghyr 
Poortieah 
Tirhoot . 
Maldah . 


Cuttack — 

Cuttack with Pooree 
Cuttack. . . 3,061 
Pooree . . . 1,768 
Balasore 


Moorshedahad — 
Moorsliedabad 
Bagoorah 
Kungpore 
Rajshaliye 
Pubna . 
Beerbhoom . 


Dacca — 

Dacca . . . , 

Furreedpore, Dacca Je- ] 
lalpore . . J 

Mymensing . 

Sylhet, including Jyntea 
Bakergunge, including I 
Deccan Shabazpore. J 


Patna — 

Shahabad 

Patna . . , . 
Behar . . . . 
Sarun, with Chumparan 


Chittagong — 
Chittagong . 
Tipperah and 1 
Bulloah J 


Saugor and Nerhudda — 
Jaloun and the Pergun- 
nahs ceded by Jhansie 
Saugor . 

Jubbuipore . 
Hoshungabad 


Area, 


Square 

Population. 

Miles. 

3,512 

381,744 

1,186 

288,000 

2,224 

1,854,152 

2,089 

1.520,840 

2,942 

298,736 

1,476 

480,000 

1,424 

522,000 

14,853 

5,345,472 

5,806 

2.000,000 

3,820 

1,200,000 

2,558 

800,000 

5,878 

1,600,000 

7,402 

2,400,000 

1,000 

431,000 

26,464 

8,431,000 

[• 4,829 

1,000,000 

1,876 

556,395 

e 5,029 

666,328 

930 

571,100 

12,664 

2,793,883 

1,856 

1,01 >,000 

2,160 

900,000 

4,130 

2,559,000 

2,084 

671,000 

2,606 

600,000 

4,730 

1,010,876 

17,566 

6,815,876 

1,960 

600,000 

\ 2,052 

855,000 

. 4,712 

1,487,000 

8,424 

380,000 

j- 3,794 

733,800 

20,942 

4,055,800 

3,721 

1,600,000 

1,828 

1,200,000 

5,694 

2,500,000 

2,560 

1,700*000 

13,803 

7,000,000 

2,660 

1,000,000 

4,850 

f 806,950 
{ 600,000 

7,410 

2,406,9-50 

h 1,873 

176,297 

1,857 
6,237 
1,916 1 

305,5,94 
442,771 
242,641 , 

3 X 



Seonee .... 1,459 

Dumoh .... 2,428 

Nursingpore . . . 501 

Baitool .... 990 

British Mahairwarrah . 282 

15,670 

Cis- Sutlej — 

Umballah . . . 293 

Loodianah, includ.Wudni 725 

Kythul and Ladwa . 1,538 

Ferozepore ... 97 


'.“o 


North-Ea.st P\ontier (As- 
sam)- - 
Cossya Hills . 

Cachar . . . . 


Camroop, Lower 2,788 
Nowgong. do. . 4,160 
Darning, do. . 2,000 
Joorhat (Sceb- 
poor) Ujiper . 2,965 
Lucikm^ioor, do. 2,950 
Sudiya, including 
Mulruck . . 6,912 


Goalpara 

Arracan 

Tena.?.serim, Tavoy, Ye, 



South- TF "st Frontier — 
Sumbulpore . 

Ramgurh or Hazarcebah 
Lohur-jChota Nagpore l 
dugga (and Palamow J 
Singbhoom 

Maunbboom | ' 


The Pungauh, inclusive of 
the Julundur Doab and 
Koolo territory — 

Lahore . . 

Jhelum 

Mooltan 

Leia . . . > 

Peshawur . 

Huzara and Kohat j 
The Sunderbunds — 
Mouths of Ganges. 

Total, Bengal . 

NORTH WEST. PROV. 
Delhi — 

Panceput . . . | 


1,967,302 


10,935 

60,000 


780,935 

400,000 

321,522 

115,431 

returns. 


2,627,456. 


unknown. 

47,958,320 



518 NORTH WEST PROVINCES— MADRAS, BOMBAY, AND SINDE. 


Districts. 

Area, 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Districts. 

Area, 
Square 
Miles. 1 

Population. 

Hurreeanah . 

Delhi .... 

3,300 

602 

225,086 j 
.306,550 1 

MADRAS. 

1 


Rhotuck 

1,340 

294,119 1 

Rajahmundry . 

6,050 

1,012,036 

Goorgaon 

1,942 

460,326 

Masulipatam 

Guntoor, including Palnaud 

5,000 

4,960 

520,860 

570,089 

Meerut — 

8,463 

1,569,501 

Nellore .... 
Chingleput 

7,930 

2,993 

935,690 

583,462 

Saharunpoor . 

2,165 

547,353 

Madras, included in Chin- 1 


720,000 

Mozuffernuggur 

1,617 

637,594 



Meerut .... 

2,332 

860,736 

Arcot, South Division, in* I 

7,600 

1,006,005 

Boolundshuhur 

1,855 

699,393 

eluding Cuddalore. / 

Allygurh 

2,149 

739,356 

Arcot, North Division, in-T 
eluding Consooddy. / 

5,790 

1,485,873 

Jiohilcund — 

10,118 

3,384,432 

Bellary .... 
Cuddapah .... 

13,056 

12,970 

1,229,599 

1,451,921 

Bijnour .... 

1,904 

620,546 

Salem, including Vomim- i 

8,200 

1,195.377 

Moradabad . 

2,967 

997,362 

door and Mullapandv. j 

Budaon .... 

2,368 

825,712 

Coimbatore 

8,280 

1,153,862 

Bareilly and Pillibheet . 

2,937 

1,143,657 

Triebinopoly 

3,213 

709,106 

Shajehanpore 

2,483 

812,588 

Tanjore, including Najore 
Madura, including Dincligul 

3,900 

9,535 

1,676,086 

1,756,701 

Aqra — 

12,659 

4,399,865 

Tinnivelly .... 
Malabar .... 

5,700 

6.060 

1,209,216 

1,514,909 

Muttra .... 
Agra .... 

1,007 

1,860 

701,688 

828,220 

Canara .... 

7,720 

1,050,333 

Furruckabad . 

Mynpoorie 

1,909 

2,009 

854,799 

639,809 


118.987 

19,847,305 

Etawah .... 

1,674 

481,224 

Gangam .... 
Vizagapatam 

6,400 

1 7,650 

026,930 

1,254,272 

Allahabad — 

9,059 

1 3,505,740 

1 

Kiirnool .... 

j 2,043 

273,190 

Cawnporc 

Futtehporc . 
Humcerpore and Calpcc 
Banda .... 

2,337 

1,583 

2,240 

2,878 

993,031 

511,132 

1 452,091 

! 552,526 

To[al, Mndra' . . 

BOMBAY. 

135,680 

i 1 
1 

22,301,697 

Allahabad 

2,801 

1 710,263 

Surat .... 

Broach .... 

1,629 

1,319 

492,081 

290,984 


11,839 

1 3,219,043 

i 

Ahmedabad 

4,356 

650,223 

Benares — 

Kaira .... 

1,869 

580,631 

Goruckpore . 

7,346 

! 2,376,533 

Kandei.sh . . . . 

9,311 

778,112 

Azimghur 

2,520 

1,552 

5,235 

1 1,313,950 

Tannah . . . . 

5,477 

815,819 

Jounporo 

Mirzapore 

798,503 

1 831,388 

Poonah . . . . 

Ahmednuggur, including ) 

5,298 

1 666,000 

1 

Benares .... 
Ghazepore 

994 

2,187 

1 741,426 

1 1,059,287 

Nassick Sub-collector- r 
ale. 3 

Sholapore .... 

9,931 

4,991 

995,585 

675,115 


19,834 

7,121,087 

Belgaum . . . . 
Dharwar . , . . 

5,405 

3,837 

1,025,882 

754,385 

The Butty Territory, in-i 

3,017 

112,274 

Rutnagherry 

3,964 

665,238 

eluding Wuttoo. ^ _ J 

Bombay Island, including | 

18 

566,110 

Pergunnah of Kote Kasim 

7.0 

13,767 

Colaba Island. J 

Jaunsar and Bawur . 

579 

24,684 

Sattara .... 

10,222 

1,005,771 

Deyrab Dhoon . 

673 

32,083 

Colaba . . , . 

318 

58,721 

Kumaon (including Ghur- \ 

6,902 

166,755 

f Sbikapore 

6,120 

350,401 

wal . . . . J 

2,029 

224,891 

Sinde < Hydrabad 

30,000 

551 ,811 

Ajmeer .... 
British Nimaur . 

269 

25,727 

(Kurrachee . 

16,000 

185,550 





11,109,067 

13,599 

600,181 

Total, Bombay . 

120,065 

Total, N. W. Provinces 

85,571 

1 23,800,S49 

Total, Madras and Bombay 

251,745 

1 33,410,764 


The foregoing districts are under the sole control of the British government ; the suc- 
ceeding tables exhibit the locality, area, population, revenue, subsidy or tribute 
by, and military resources of, each of the protected and subsidiary native states ; 
of these, however — Mysore, for instance — are entirely under our government, althoug ' 
the administration is carried on in the name of tlie legitimate sovereign. 
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Na^v^aU ^, not under direc t Jtuk^utj^thi^the limits of Political Sajyremacy.' 


C.In.(Bundlccuud) 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
]Jitto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto , 

J)itto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ’ . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Cent. In. (Malwu) 

Punjab. 

N.E, frontier, Ben- 
gal , 


Popula- 

tion. 

Revenue. 

Annual 
Subsidy, 
Tribute, 
or other 
payment. 

Military Resourcos.* 

Cavalr,-. 

69,384 

Rupees. 

Rupees, 




35,000 

12,000 



80 

100 

57,232 

100,000 

36,000 

— 

400 

60( 

14,100 

130,000 

- 

- 

70 

80 

600,000 

1.400,000 



8,127 

10,048 

663, ''v56 

2,200,000 

— 

117 

'442 

2,467 

600,000 

1,700,000 


200 

1,600 

3,700 

67,000 

160,000 

- 

- 

100 

350 

45,000 

325,000 

7,750 

18 

200 

1,200 

9,000 

45,000 



— 



' 75 

— 

— 



69 

167 

207 

2,500 

23,000 



2 

26 

100 

2, .MX) 

16, ,500 



1 

10 

60 

24,000 

45,000 



1 

40 

200 

18.800 

100,000 



— 

50 

300 

2,000 

9,000 



— 

11 

1*26 

90,000 

225,000 



4 

100 

1,300 

2,800 

8,000 

„ . 

2 

15 

126 

81,000 

460,830 

9,181 

30 

300 

1,000 

120,000 

300,000 


10 

100 

1,0(10 

120,000 

1,000,000 



80 

1,000 

6,000 

3,000 

15,000 



— 

8 

'230 

6,000 

14,000 



4 

36 

267 

7,600 

65.000 



3 

60 

225 

2,800 

15,000 



1 

19 

61 

24,000 

13,000 



1 

8 

60 

200,000 

611,980 

74,000 

40 

200 

3,000 

300 

1,600 

__ 

— 

— 


3,500 

12,680 



— 

14 

40 

1,600 

6,000 

__ 

— 

— 


1,800 

9,100 

— 

4 

12 

100 

6,000 

10,600 





7 

100 

192,000 

701,000 

— 

100 

627 1 

7,283 

67,600 

400,000 

10,000 

18 

250 

3,000 

800 

800 

— 

— 


50 

1,600 

8,000 

— 



99 

3, .500 

21,000 

— 


in 

50 

1,800 

9,600 


— 

' 6 1 

40 

28,000 

450,000 

— 

4.5 

300 

4, OCX) 

4,500 

45,000 


— 

25 

75 

6,000 

36,830 

2,650 

12 

20 

251 

2,000 

10,000 

— 

3 

6 

40 

13,800 

30,iX)0 

— 

— 

25 

60 

750,000 

“ 

- 

1,200 

1,972 

20,418 

136,400 

132,000 

66,000 

— 

342 

108 

, 65,205 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2,282 


Bengal. "T 

r \ ■ ■ (tow";. ; V • > ««:««« - 400 iiJr 

Bahadoorgurh . . i N.W. 1 rov. (adja- ) ion noMnn 

.j, , I cent to Delhi dist. \ 130,000 — 70 80 

Berar (vide Nagiioor). ■' 

• • • Cis. Sutlej . , 20,003 600,000 1,400,000 — — 8.127 10 048 

Bhopal ... Cent. In. (Malwa) 6,761 663,'v56 2,200,000 — 117 442 2 467 

Bhurtpore . | | l,m 600,000 1,700,000 _ 200 ^00 VOO 

Buna {vide Jabooa). ‘ o / j 

Bullubgurh . . I N.W. Prov.Mja. | 

Buiidlecurul — ^ 

” ■ C.In.(Bundlccuud) 31v) 45,000 325,000 7,7,30 18 200 r>00 

„ Allypoora . . Ditto . . 85 9,000 45:000 - -- ’75 

” ^ _ (39 1(37 207 

„ . . Ditto . . .30 2,500 23,000 — 2 26 100 

” .j ■ * 2,500 16,500 — 1 10 60 

„ Berouuda . , Ditto . . 275 24,000 45,000 -- 1 40 200 

„ Baoiiee . . Ditto . . 127 18.800 100,000 — — 50 300 

„ Bhysonda . . Ditto . . 8 2,000 9,000 — — 11 126 

„ Byawur . . Ditto . . 920 90,000 225,000 — 4 100 1,300 

” • • • I^itto . . 27 2,800 8,000 - - 2 15 126 

” . . Ditto . . 880 81,000 460,830 9,181 30 300 1,000 

„ Chutterpore . Ditto . . 1,210 120,000 300,000 10 100 1,000 

„ Duttoah . . Ditto . 850 120,000 1,000,000 80 1,000 6 000 

„ Doorwae . . Ditto . . 18 3,000 15,000 — — 8 ‘>.30 

» C^urowlce . . Ditto ’ . 50 6,000 14,000 ~ 4 36 267 

„ (Jonhar . . Ditto . . 76 7,600 65.000 — 3 50 225 

» . . Ditto . . 27 2,800 15,000 — 1 19 51 

» JUS.SO . . Ditto . . 180 24,000 13,000 — 1 8 60 

„ JhaiLsi . . Ditto . . 2,632 200,000 611,980 74,000 40 200 3,000 

„ Kainpta . . Ditto . . 1 300 1,600 _ — — 

„ Logasoe . Ditto . . 29 3,500 12,680 — — 14 40 

„ Mukree . . Ditto . . 10 1,600 6,000 

” ^N/b^muu I • . I 16 1,800 9,100 — 4 12 100 

„ Nyagaon . . Ditto . . 30 6,000 10,600 — 7 100 

,, OorchaorTchree Ditto . . *2,160 192,000 701,000 — 100 627 7,283 

„ i’uiina . . Ditto , . * 688 67,600 400,000 10,000 18 250 3,000 

„ PaharcoorPuharee Ditto . . 4 800 800 — — — . 7, 9 

„ Puhrah . . Ditto . . 10 1,600 8,000 _ 4 99 

„ Paldeo . . Ditto . . 28 3,500 21,000 — -- 10 50 

„ Poorwa . . Ditto . . 12 1,800 9,500 ^ — 5 40 

„ Sumpthur . . Ditto . . 176 28,000 450,000 — 4.5 300 4,0(M) 

„ Surehlah . . Ditto . . 35 4,500 45,000 -- — 25 75 

„ Tohrcc Puttcporc Ditto . . 36 6,000 36,830 2,650 12 20 251 

„ Taraon or Turaoii Ditto . . 12 2,000 10,000 — 3 5 40 

Burwaneo .... Cent. In. (Malwu) 1,380 13,800 30,iX)0 — ■— 25 60 

P'>nj‘>''- • • 25,123 750.000 - - 1,200 1,072 20,418 

CoochBehar . . | N^E. froiitlor, Ben- J j je^flOO — 342 108 

Cos.sya and G arrow Hills — 

The Garrows . . \ 2,268 

Ram Rye . . 328 

Nustuiig . . 360 

Muriow . . . 283 

Molyong Ditto . ( 110 65,205 — — — — 2,282 

Mahram . 162 

Osimla . . . 350 

Kyrim, and other petty aog 

Chiefs . . i 

Aotes . — * Some of tliese states are protected and tributary, others protected but not tributary ; several, under sub- 
[ sidiary alliances, are liound to maintain a body of troops in roadiuens, when required, to co-operate with the Britisli army ; 

I a few small states are protected by England, but tributary to larger states. Nopaul is not protected, tributary, or 
subsidiary, but the rajah is bound by treaty to abide in certain coses by the decision of the British government, oiid, 

1 like all the other rulers, prohibited from retaining in his service subjects of any European or American stiite. 

I • In some states the troops arc officered by Europeans from the British army ; in many there are police corps and 
I irregular feudal forces — corresponding in some measure to our militia. In several instances there is a rood police, and 
an organized corps for the collection of the revenue. ^ 

‘ * Under the treaty of 1818 the Nabob was to fumish a contingent force or tVOO cavalry and 400 infantry ; but in 

1824 the numoers were reduced to 2.59 cavalry, 622 infantry, and 48 artillery, and placed under European command. 
The contingent is exclu 'ive of the Nabob’s troops. There is also a feud^ lorce, con>utiag of 30 ortiUury, 200 cavalry, 

1 and 1,000 infantry .— Papers relating to Indta^ laid btjore Pariianient, 1853.1 
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in square 
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Revenue. 






or other 
payment. 

Artil- 

lery. 

Cavalry. 

Infan- 

try. 

Bengal — continued 
Cuttack Mehals — 




Rupees. 

Rupees. 




„ Angool 

. 

— 

— 

— 

1,550 

— 

6,000 

„ Autgur 

• 

— 

— 

— • 

6,748 

— 

1,600 

„ Bauky . 

. • 

— 

— 

— 

4,162 

— 

1,600 

„ Berumbah 

. . • 

— ■ 

— 

— 

1,310 

— 

1,600 

„ Dhenkanaul. 

< 

— 

— 

— 

4,780 

— 

7,000 

„ H indole 

. • . 

— 

— • 

— 

516 

— 

250 

„ Kundiapurra 

. 

7,695 

346,275 

— 

3,948 

— 

2,000 

„ Neelgur 

... 

— • 

— 

• — 

3,617 

— 

500 

„ Nursingporc 

, Cuttack, in the 


— 

— 

1,364 

— 

1,500 

7,000 

„ Nyaghur 

' prov. of Orissa. 

— 

— 

— 

6,179 

— 

„ Kunpoor 
„ Talcnur 


— 

■ — 

— 

1,313 

— . 

1,500 


— 

— 

— 

974 

— 

600 

„ Tiggreah 


— 

— 

— 

826 

— 

300 

„ Autmallik . 


648 

29,160 

— 

450 

— 

500 

„ Boad . 


1,377 

61,965 

— 

750 

— 

2,000 

„ lJuspulla 


162 

7,290 

— 

620 

— 

600 

„ Koonjerry . 


5,022 

225,990 

— 

2,790 

— 

15,000 

„ Mohurbuiigo 


2,025 

91,125 

— 

1,001 

— 

8,000 

f 

Deojana . . . j 

North-West Pro vs. 
(near Delhi dist.) 

} ” 

6,390 

- 

— 

— 

60 

150 

Dewas .... 

Cent. In. (Malwa) 

256 

25,088 

400,400 

— 

— 

175 

500 

Dhar 

Do. . 

1,070 

104,860 

475,000 

— 

47 

254 

798 

Dholpore . . . | 

Hindostan (banks 
of Chumbul). 

1,626 

650,000 

700,000 

- 

40 

177 

1,600 

Furruckabad . . \ 

North-West Provs. 
(Lower Dooab). 

■ - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

106 

294 

Furrucknuggur . . j 

Gholab Sing's Dominions, 

North-West Provs 
(adj acent to Delhi) , 

22 

4,400 

— 

— 


— 

25 

vide Cashmere. 









Gwalior (Sciiidia’s Pos.)’ 
Hill States — 

Central India 

33,119 

3,228,512 

6,000,000 

1,800,000 

314 

6,548 

2,760 

Cis- Sutlej — 









Bhagul . . 1 

Northern In. (Cis- 
Sutlej) 

1 100 

40,000 

50,000 

3,600 

-- 

3,0 

00 

Bujee or Beejoe . 

Bejah .... 

Ditto 

^ 70 

25,000 

- 30,000 

1,440 

— 

1,000 

Ditto 

5 

3,000 

4,000 

180 

— 

200 

Bulsun 

Ditto 

64 

1 5,000 

150,000 

6,000 

1,080 

— 

600 

Bussahir 

Ditto 

3,000 

150,000 

15,000 


- 

300 

Dhnmio 

Ditto 

25 

3,000 

3,500 

720 

— 

K 

0 

Dhoorcatty . 

Ditto 

5 

200 

400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ghurwal 

Ditto 

4,500 

100,000 

100,000 


— 

— 

— 

Hindoor or Nalagarh 

Ditto 

233 

20,000 

80,000 

— 

— 

— 

30.» 

Joobul 

Ditto 

330 

15,000 

14,130 

7,000 

2,620 

• — 

— 

— 

Kothar 

Ditto 

12 

4,000 

1,080 

— 

400 

Koonyhar . 

Ditto 

12 

2,500 

3,500 

180 

— 

- 

200 

Keonthul . 

Ditto 

272 

26,000 

33,500 

— 

— 

2,690 

Xoomharsin 

Ditto 

56 

12,000 

10,000 

1,440 

— 

1,000 

Kuhloor 

Ditto 

150 

32,250 

110,000 

— , 

- i 

400 

Mangul 

Ditto 

15 

1,000 

1,000 

72 

— 


60 

Muhlog 

Ditto 

50 

13,000 

10,000 

1,440 

— 

500 

Manco Majrah . 

Ditto 

80 

16,720 

60,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sinnoor or Nahun 

Ditto 

1,075 

62,350 

100,000 

— 

— 

— 

400 

Hill States — 









Tr ans- Sutlej — 








600 

Mundi 

Jullunder Dooab . 

759 

113,091 

350,000 


— 

— 

Sookeit 

Holcar’s Po8.,(vtcis Indore). 
Hyderabad (Nizam’s do- 1 
minions* . . J 

Indore (Ilolcar’s Pos.) 

Ditto . 

174 

25,926 

80,000 

— 

— 

— 

300 

Hindostan . 

Cent. Ind. (Malwa) 

95,337 

8,318 

10,666,080 

815,164 

15,500,000 

2217,210 

3,600,000* 

642 

4,621 

3,145 

12,339 
3,821 ‘ 


JNoten . — ^ The revenues of Gwalior amount to 60 lacs of rupees per annum, exclusive of the districts assigx^d 
the payment of the contingent force (18 lacs of rupees). The contingent consists of 8,401 men, commanded by onus 
officers The military force of the Maharajah, exclusive of the contingent, is not to exceed 9,000 men. . 

* In addition to these troops the Nizam maintains an irregular force, composed of Arabs, Sikhs, Turks, ^ ^ 

to 9,811 men. The State is also entitled to the services of 4,749 armed retainers, maintained by the Feudal Chietsir 
revenues assigned by the Government for their support. The total military force of Hyderabad comprises hvo s©P g. 
bodies, viz.:— 1. British Subsidiary Force, 10,628. 2. Nizam’s Auxiliary Force, 8,094. 3. Nizam’s Irre^lars, 

4. Force of Feudal Chieft, 4,749. 6. Miscellaneous Force of Arabs, Sikhs, Turks, &c , 9,811. Total, ^ 0 , 1 / 2 . Unde 
Treaty of 1800, the Nizam’s Contingent was to consist of 6,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry; but the Axuni^'nf 
organized under British officers, and paid by the Nizam, has been substituted for the Contingent, and cmisists oi o, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Thoiritish subsidiary force amounts to 10,628 artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

* The cost of the Nizam’s Auxiliary Force. . mv /.nntributes 

* This force is inclusive of the contingent of cavalry, which Holcar is bound to furnish. This con ^ 

11,000 rupees per annum towards the maintenance of the Malwa Bheelcorps, and also a further sum iu aid ol tnc 
Malwa contingent. 
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lery. 

Cavalry 

Infan- 

try. 

Bengal — continued. 
Jabooa . . . . 

Central India 

1,348 

132,104 

Rupees. 

144,538 

Rupees. 

39,000 



40 

125 

Borai or Boree . 

f 

included 

included 

) 





Cent In.(Malwa) j 

in that of 

in that of 

[ 14;000 





15 

.30 

Jucknowda 

J abooa. 




Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

^ 10,000 



_ 

16 

26 

Jhujur . ‘ . . 1 

North-West Provs. 
fadjacent to Delhi) 

1 1,230 

110,700 

600,000 

— 

180 

1,280 

1,700 

Jobut 

Cent. In. (Malwa) 

— 

— 

10,000 





15 

25 

J owra .... 

J ucknowda (vide J abooa) 

Ditto 

872 

as, 456 

800,000 

- 

60 

60 

740 

Koorwaoe .... 

Ditto 

200 

19,600 

75,000 

__ 


40 

160 

Loharoo . . . | 

North- West Provs. 
(near Delhi.) 

1 200 

18,000 

— 





60 

260 

Macherry (vide Alwur, un- 

* 







der Rajpoot States). 
Munneepoor . . | 

N. Eastern Frontier 
(Bengal). 

1 7,584 

76,840 

_ 


452 


3,168 

Nagpore or Berar * . 

Deccan . 

^6,432 

4,660,000 

4,908,660 

800,000 

372 

2,424 

4,163 * 

Nepaul .... 

Nizam (vide Hyderabad). 
Nursinghur (vide Omut- 
warra). 

Omutwarra — 

Northern In^a . 

64,600 

1,940,000 

3,200,000 


1,100 


8;400« 

Rajghur 

Cent. In. (Malwa) 

1 1,348 

132,104 

f 200,000 

— 

10 

50 

160 

Nursinghur 

Ditto 

1 276,000 



20 

150 

350 

Oude .... 

North-West Provs 

^23,738 

2,970,000 

14,473,380 



6,304 

4,088 

44,767 » 

Patowdee . . . | 

North- West Provs 
(near Delhi dist.) 

} 

6,660 

50,000 


— 

75 

280 

Rajghur (vide Omutwarra) 








Raj poor Ali (vide AUee 
Mohun). 



1 





1 

Rajpoot States— 

[ 








Alwur or Macherry, ) 
including Tejarra. J 

Rajpootana . 

1 3,573 

280,000 

1,800,000 

1 — 


4,000 

11,000 

Banswarra . 

Ditto 

^ 1,440 

141,000 

95,000 < 

25,000 



150 

226 

Bikaneer 

Ditto 

17,676 

639,2.50 

660,380 





1,581 

2,100'* 

Boondee 

Ditto 

2,291 

229,100 

600,000 • 

40,000 

150 

1,000 

620 » 

Doongerporo 

Ditto 

1,000 

100,000 

109,000 

• 



125 

200* 

J essulmere 

Ditto 

12,252 

74,400 

84,720 



30 

764 

262 

Jvepore or Jyenagur . 

Ditto 

16,251 

1,891,124 

4,683,950 ► 

400,000 

692 

2,096 

18,377” 

Jhallawur . 

Ditto 

2,200 

220,000 

l/)00,000 

80,000 

600” 

450 

3,010 

Joudpore . 

Ditto 

36,672 

1,783,600 

1,762,620 

223,000 

— 

2,630 

5,850'* 

Kerowlee . 

Ditto 

1,878 

187,800 

506,900 

— 



248 

640 

Kishengurh 

Ditto 

724 

70,952 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Kotah 

Ditto 

4,339 

433,900 

2,800,000 

384.720 

601 

710 

2,140 

Odeypore or Mowar . 

Ditto 

11,614 

1,161,400 

1,260,000 

200, UOO 

— 

1,200 

4,200'* 


i 

j 

I 


Notes . — ^ Tho Rajah is bound by treaty to furnish 1,000 horso to sorvo with tho British amiy in time of war. Hit 
milita^ force, as here stated, is exclusive ot a police corps of 2,274 men. 

* In addition to this body of infantry there is an irregular force of 5,000 men, and a police corps amounting to 2,000 
men. An accredited minister from the British Government resides at tho court of Nepaul, with an escort of 04 rank and 
file, officered and paid by the Briti.sh. 

’ The obligation of the British government, under the treaty of 1798, to maintain a force of 10,000 men in Oudo, was 
superseded by the treaty of 1801. Under the provisions of tho latter treaty, tho British Government are bound to the 
defence of the kingdom against all enemies, but exercise their own discretion as to the requisite number of troops. The 
strength of the British subsidiary force amounts at the present time to 5,678 men. By the treaty of 1887, tho limit on 
the number of troops to be maintained by the king was removed, and his majesty may employ such a military establish* 
ment as he may deem necessary for tho government of his dominions — power being reserved to tho British government 
to insist upon reduction in case of excess. A police corps of 100 horso and 460 foot is also maintained by the King of 
Oude for the protection of the British frontiers of Goruckpoor and Sbahjehanpoor, bordering on the territory of Oude. 

* Irrespective of the revenues of feudal grants and religious endowments. 

* The military force is irrespective of the quotas to be furnished by the P'eudal Chiefs, amounting to 1,500 hone, 
but inclusive of a mounted police, numbering 535 men. 

' Irrespective of feudal estates and religious endoMrments. 

Irrespective of a police force of 2,000 men, and also of an irregular feudal force of 2^00. 

* The tribute is not to exceed three-eighths of the annual revenue. The force is exclusive of a police force, amount- 
ing to 100 men. 

* The revenue, as here stated, is independent of feudal jaghires and charitable endowments, producing 4,000,000 
more. The amount of tribute payable by Jyepore, under the treaty of 1818, namely, 800,000 rupees, was redueed, in 
1842, to 400,000 rupees. 

” The military force hero stated is exclusive of the troojps maintained by the Feudatory Chiefs, amounting to 5,690 
men, and exclusive of the garrisons of forts, amounting to 5,267. 

There is also a police force of 1,500 men in Jhallawur. 

” This force is irrespective of tho Joudpore legion, which was embodied in 1847, in lieu of tho Joudpore contingent, 
and consists of— artillery, 31; cavalry, 254; infantry, 739; Bheel companies, 222. Total, 1,246 men, eommanded by 
British officers. There u also a force of 2,000 men maintained by the Feudal Chiefli. 

*• Irrespective of the Kotah contingent, which consists of— cavalry, 283 ; artillery, 66 ; infantry, 799. Total, 1,148 
men, commanded by British officers. There is also a poBce force consisting of 2,000 men. 
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A, 


Bengal — continued, 
Rajpoot States— 

Pertabgurh & Dowlea 

Serohco 

Eampore . . | 

Rutlam .... 
Saugor and Nerbudda Ter- 
ritories — 


Rajpootana . 

Ditto 

North-West Provs. 


Annual 
Subsidy, 
Revenue. Tribute, 


Rupees. Rupees. 


f 3-8ths ofl _ 
( An. Rev. 


• • { 


Myhecr 
Ocheyrah . 

Rewa and Mookund- ] 


Shahgurh . 

Scindia’s Dominions {vide 
Gwalior). 

Seeta Mow 

Sikh Protected States — ’ 
Boorca (Dealaurh) 
Chickrowleo (Kulseah) 
Furroedkoto 
Jhecud 
Mulair Kotla 
Mundote . • 

Nabha 
Puttiala 
Rai Kote . 

South-West Frontier of 
Bengal — ♦ 

Bumbra 

Bonci .... 
Bora Samba 
Burgun 
Gangpoor . 


Keriall or Keren, in- 1 
eluding Bhokur. J 
Korea . . . 

Nowagur or Bindral 
Nuwagur. J 


Cent. In. (Malwa) 


Cent. In. (Saugor | 
and Nerbudda). j 
Ditto . . , : 

Ditto 


Cent. In. (Malwa) I 

Cis- Sutlej 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


30.000 

100,000 

120,000 

1,200,000 

80.000 
30,000 


1 , 000,000 — 

450,000 66,150 


47,000 — 

64,500 — 

66,320 

2,000,000 — 


5,500 — 


10,000 
6.000 
4,000 
10,000 
■ 10,000 


Nuwagur. 
Odeypore , 


Rhygfiur 
Sarunghur . 
Singbooml States in 
« (British di.s< 


( trict of 
L ^ Sinffboon 


Serickala ^ Singboom 
Sirgooja 
Sohnpoor . 

Suctoo 

Sikkim ... 
Tyarra {vide Alwur, Raj- 
poot States). 

Tonk, and other Depen-) 
deuciea of Ameer Khan, V 
vit.-— J 

1. Chuppra; 2. Nim- 
bera ; 8. Perawa ; 
4. F-ampoora i 5. Se- 
roujee. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Northern India 


Central India 


617 27,765 

1,512 68,040 

2,225 100,000 

1,512 68,040 

2,306 133,748 

1,158 52,110 

890 40,050 

1,421 68,945 

799 35,955 

Includeri in British 
dist. of Singboom. 

5,441 316,252 

1,467 66,015 

268 12,060 

1,670 61,766 


1,864 182,872 820,000 — 


340 

200 

160 

320 

600 

( Included 
< in Sir- 


f Included 
in Sir- 
gooja. 
600 
440 
170 
1,400 
107 


Military Resources. 

Artil- 

lery. 

Cavalry. 

Infan- 

try. 


250 

300 

f _ 

200 

600* 

60 

497 

1,387 

10 

225 

600 

1 

10 

60 

14 

25 

300 

•— 

— 

— 

29 

812 

7,291 




__ 

8 

160 

800 j 

— 

130 

1 

225 1 


20 

60 , 



75 

60 1 



60 

100 1 



250 

iOO 1 



168 

200 



100 

00 



400 

600 1 



1,500 

1,500 ! 

— 

12 

20 


— 


— 


— 

— 

— 1 

I 

— 

*— 

— 


— 



— 

- 



— 

i I M i ! INI! 

! [ 1 1 1 i 1 11 1 i 

1 1 1 1 1 1 ! I I 1 1 

— 

1 

1 _ 


"Notee . — The tribute is received by the Britidu Government, but paid over to Holcar. eoftn {«PantrY. we I 

■ These troops, as well as the force maintained by feudatories, amounting to 905 oavaliT Wtd 5,800 / i 

employed also in revenue and police duties. » dated 2'5th 

• Tlie Sikh States were taken under British protection by treaty with Rui^eet Sing, ruler of the Funjao, ^ ^ jn 
April, 1806. All but those above mentioned have been deprived of independent authority, in ooneeiueaoe oi 

their allegiance during the war with the Sikhs. . a- treaty 

* These States are comprised within the territory ceded to the British by the Bi^ah of Nagpore, under 
of 1826 . 



TABULAR VIEW OF THE TRIBUTARY AND PROTECTED STATES.5S8 


in SQuarej 
miles. 


Bengal — contimted. 

Tonk, &c. — eontinwd. 

Tipperah» . \ Eastern India, ad- ) 

rri i'o i jaconttoBurmah. 

Tuleram (Senaputty’s ) t, ^ 

Territory). J Eastern In. (Assam) 2,000 


Annual 
Subsidy, 
Rorenue. Tribute, 
or other 
payment. 


Military Resources. 

icTiryj' i^rr 


Cochin* .... Coast of; 
.Jeypore, and the Hill Ze- ) y-. . 

iindar*. | 0"«»» • 

Mysore .... Southern 
Poodoocottah(RajahTon- ) Southern 
diman’s Dominions), j (Madui 
Travancoro . . . Southerr 


Coast of Malabar . 


Southern India . 
Southern India ) 
(Madura). ) 
Southern India . 


288,176 486,000 

391,230 — 

3,000,000 6,931,870 
61,745 - 

I 1,011,824 4,158,075 


486,000 240,000 

16,000 

6,931,870 2,450,000 


— 2,472 


I BOMBAY. 

I Balasinoro . . . . 

Bansda . . . . 

Baroda (Dominions of the | 
Guicowar. j 

Cambay . . . . 

Colapore, including its de- ) 
pendencies, viz. — j 
Bhowda 
Inchulkunjeo 
Khagul 
Vishalgur . 

1 13 Surinjam8,or mi- ) 
nor dependencies, f 
Cutch .... 
Daung Rajahs . 

Dhuri;umporo 

Guzerat fGuicovrar’s Do- 
minions), vide Baroda. 
Guzerat Petty States— * 
Chowrar ‘ . 
Pahlunpore 
Radhunporo 
Baubier 
Charcut 
Deodar 
.Kankrej 
Merwara 
Santulpoor . 

Soegaum 
Therwarra . 

Thurra 
Thurraud . 

Warrye 

Wow .... 


Guzerat . . 
Southern Mah- 
rattu country. 


Western India 
Guzerat . . I 

( Ditto (collecto- ) I 
\ rate of Surat).) 


2.58 19,092 

325 24,050 

4,399 325,526 

500 37,000 


3,445 500,000 ‘ 


6,764 500,536 

950 70,300 

225 16,650 


included inThurraud 


600 23,000 

299 20,000 

364 10,000 


63 5,942 * 3,054 

200 lAOO 

27 450 3,848 ♦ 

16 468 

50 1,051 

25 672 


Notes . — ' This district is hilly, much covered with jungle, and very thinly inhabited. 

* In Cochin, in consequence of the misrule of the Rajah, the affairs of the State have been conducted, since 1839 by 

a native minister, in communication with the British resident. ’ ^ 

* This force includes a contingent of 3,000 cavalry, which acts with the British subsidiary force, but i« supported at 

the Guicowar’s expense, and paid and equipped agreeably to the suggestions of the British Government. There is aha 
another body of troops (^the Guzerat Irregular Horse), consisting of 7<i8 men, paid by the Guicowar, but commanded by 
British officers, and stationed in the British district of AbinedalMd. In addition to the foregoing there is a police force 
consisting of 4,000 men. The military force in Guzerat is thus composed of— 1st. British subsidiary, 4,000 infantry ; 
2 regiments of cavalir, and 1 company of artillery. 2nd. Guicowar’s Regular Troops, 6,059. 3rd. Guicowar’s Contingent 
3,000 cavalry. 4th. Guzerat Irregular Horse^ 766. 5th. Police Corps, 4,000. ^ * 

* The Colapore force here specified consists of native troops, uncontrolled as to discipline ; they are assembled under 


the four Feudal Chieft is shown under “ MiUtarv Resource*,” Thev are hound to furnish a contingent for their feudal 
superior, consisting of— cavalry, 246 ; infantry, 580 ; total, 826. Besides the above there is a regular poHee corps of ^4 
men, and a body termed extra fightii»-tnen, available for police duties amounting to 3,113 men. 

* Quotas of horse and foot are mmished by chieft in the petty States of Guzerat to their feudal superion, which 
hare not included in the military resources of each State. They amount, in the aggregate to 1^490 horse an 
16,954 foot. I 

* The petty State of Chowrar is divided among a number of chieftaiyis. 
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Name. 


Bombay — continued. 

GuEerat Petty States — con- 
tinued. 

Hursool {tide Feint). 

Katty war ' Petty Chiefs . 

Khyrpore . . . - 

Mynce Caunta* is dis- 
tributed into Six Dis- 
tricts — 1st. Nanee Mar- 
war— comprising Edur, 
Ahmednuggur, ftloras- 
sa, Hursole, Byer, Tin- 
tooe, Daunta, Malpoor, 
Pole, Pall, Posuna, 
Gudwarra, Wallasun, 
and Hurrolc. 2nd. Beh- 
wur — comprising Gore- 
worra, Ilunassum, Mo- 
liunpoor,Surdooe,Iloo- 
pal, Boroodra, Wurra- 
gaon, and Dhudulea. 
3rd. Sabur Caunta — 
composed of Cooly pos- 
sessions on the eastern 
bank of the Sabur Mut- 
tee, with the Rajpoot 
districts of W ursora, 
Maunsa, and Peetha- 

S orc, on the western 
ank of that river. 4th. 
Kuttosun, — composed 
e.sclusivcly of Cooly 
possessions 5th. By- 
ul, or Baweesee — com- 
prising Wasna and Sa- 
dra. 6th. Watruck — 
comprising Amleyara, 
Mandwah, Khural, Bar , 
Mooarah, & Satoomba. j 

Point and Hursool . | 

Rewa Caunta, comprising : 
1st. Barreca, or Deog- ) 
hur Bwrroea. J j 

2nd. Loonawarra , . j 


Locality. 


Area, 
jin square] 
miles. 


Guzerat 

Scinde 


Guzerat 


Collectoratc of 
Ahmednuggur. ^ 

Guzerat 
Ditto . 


19,850 

6,000 


3,400 


760 


870 

600 


Popula- 

tion. 


1,468,900 

105,000 


160,000 


66,600 

64, .380 
37,000 


Revenue. 


Rupees. 

4,601,7153 


Annual 
Subsidy, 
Tribute, 
or other 
payment. 


Rupees. 

1,047,396 


600,000* 138,400 


29,724 

57,651 

40,000 


Military Resources. 


Artil- 

lery. 


102 

47 


3,360 

12,000 

19,200 


Cavalry. 


727 


Infan- 

try. 


8,122 

105 


630 ‘ 


100 


100 


Notes — ^ The province of Kattywar is divided among a considerable number of Hindoo chiefs. Some of them are 
under the direct authority of the British Government; the remainder, though subject to the Guicowar, have also been 
placed under the control and management of the British Governnaent, which collects the tribute and accounts for it to 
the Guicowar. The following Table exhibits the division of the province into talooks, or districts, with the number of 
chiefs, thp amount pf revenue and tribute, and the military resources of each 


Taj^ookas. 

Number 
of Chiefs in 
each 
Talooka, 

Revenue. 

Tribute. 

Remainder. 

Soruth .... 

3 

Rupees. 

628,000 

Rupees. 

99,969 

Rupees. 

528,041 

Hallar .... 

26 

973,100 

322,461 

660,639 

Muchookanta . . 

2 

161,000 

66,368 

84,642 

1 Babriawar .... 

32 

30,200 

8,127 

22,073 

Ond Surna .... 

23 

32,923 

831.900 

10,307 

22,616 

Jhalawar . 

61 

238,143 

693,767 

Gohelwar . 

27 

726,300 

146,492 

578,808 

Katteew.ar .... 

47 

866,800 

121,113 

34,436 

734,687 

Burda ... 

1 

200,000 

73,600 

166,664 

73,500 

OkamupAel, &c. . 

4 


Total . . . 

216 

4,601,723 

1,047,396 

3,454,327 


Sebundy Force. 


Artil- 

lery. 


1 Infan- 
Cavalry.j try. 


30 

25 

20 


7 

“20 


102 


903 

827 

102 

40 

2 

472 

915 

480 

100 

47 


T,930 

*1,702 

175 

65 

6 

717 

1,720 

895 

400 

513 


8422 


• The province of the Myhee Caunta is divided among seyeral petty chiefs, tributary to tlm Q^cowar’s 

province hfis heen placed under the control and management of the British Government, which couecw \ 

dues, jand pays over the amount to that prince. , ravanue of Myh«* 

^ Revenue of Edur end Ahmednuggur, 234,000 rupees t of the remaining states, 266, QOO, Total re 

Caunta, 600,000 rupees. . , . . * « a a nnn mAn 

* The force maintained by the other chiefs of the Myhee Oauntu is stated ^ constat of about 6‘WU 
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Name. 


Bombay — continued. 
Kewa Caunta — continued 
3rd. Mewaasee Chiefs,} 
residing on the banka ( 
of the Nerbudda and( 
the Myhee. J 

4th. Odeypore (Chota) ) 
or Mohuo. j 

6th. Rajpeepla 
6th. Soauth . 

Sattara Jaghires — 

1. Akulkote 

2. Bhore . 

3. Juth . 

4. Ounde 
6. Phultun 

Wyhee 

Sawunt Warrce 
Sinde {vide Khyrpore). 
Southern Mahratta Jag- 
hires — 

Habico . 

Jhumkundee . 

Koonwar 

The two chiefs of Meeruj 
Moodholo 
N urgooud 
Sanglee . 

Savunure 
Shedbal . 

Suchcen 

Wusravee (Bheel Chiefs) <! 

ABSTRACT— 

Native States. 

Bengal .... 
Madras .... 
Bombay 


Locality. 


Guzerat 

Ditto . 

Ditto 
Ditto . 

Sattara . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

South Concan 


Southern Mah- ) 
ratta country, j 


Guzerat 

Ditto (southern 
boundary of Raj- 
pcepla. 


Area, 

|tn squaroj 
miles. 


376 


1,059 

1,650 

425 


Popula- 

tion. 


27,760 

78,366 

122,100 

31,450 


The area and po- 
pulation of these 
States cannot be 
giTeu separately 
from the princi- 


800 

3,700 

300 

450 


607,949 

61,802 

57,375 


120,000 


410,700 

22,200 

33,300 


44,265,517 

4,752,975 

4,393,400 


Revenue. 

Annual 
Subsidy* 
Tribute, 
or other 
payment. 

Military Resources. 

Artil- 

lery. 

Cavalry. 

I nfan- 
try. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 




- 

67,613 

- 

- 

- 

74,000 

lOAOO 

— 

70 

368 

203,966 

60,000 

— 

98 

286 

20,000 

7,000 

-- 

40 

100 




122 

493 



— 

20 

908 



— 

10 

202 



— 

25 

2.56 




15 

176 

200,000 

- 

— 

- 

611 

10,024 



14 

76 

270,246 




102 

786 

167,392 


— 

43 

682 

276,343 


— 

87 i 

1,063 

94,645 

» 61,720 

— 

35 

420 

61,609 



103 

643 

468,044 


— 

676 

3,900 

29,670 




25 

431 

123,599 



68 

212 

89,000 





, ^ 

18 

84,161,786 

7,995,471 

12,593 

64,671 

287,309 

4,168,075 

796,430 

— 

— 

2,472 

18,670,820 

1,862,990 

369 

13,632 

27372 

106,980,681 

10,664,891 

12,962 

68,303 

317,663 1 


Note . — It will be seen from the above that the military resources of the native princes of India comprise a force of 
398,918 men. Where no distinction has been made in the official records between the cavalry and infantry of a native 
state, the whole armed force has been included in this statement . ndcr the head of infantry. In reference to this enor- 
mous force it is proper to observe, that considerable portions of the regular troops of native States arc described in the 
official returns as fitted rather for police purposes than as available for regular military duties. Where the military force 
of a native prince is not under the command of European officers, it rarmy happens tnat ihcre exists any regular system 
of payment ; and, under such circumstances, a native army is invariably found t«) be badly organised and inefficient. The 
figures above given do not include either the police corps or the quotas of troops which the military chiefs are bound to 
furnish to their feudal superior. ^ Including officers attached to native regiments. ^ 


Abstract of Population, Area of British and other European States, and Army of British Government in India, exclusive 
of H.M. European Cavolrp and Infantry, comprising 30,000 men. 


|| Army of British Govbrnmknt in India. 

Description. 

Euro- 

Company’s Troops. 

pean. 

Natives. 

ToUl. 

Engineers. 
Artillery . 
Cavalry 

Infantry . 
Medical 

Warrant Officers 
Veterans . 

321 

7,436 

409 

9,648 

1,111 

243 

700 

2,248 

9,004 

30361 

193,942 

652 

3,424 

2369 

16,440 

34,984 

229,406 

1,703 

243 

4,124 

Total . . 

19,928 

240,121 

289329 


Abstract of Population. 


British States — 

Bengal . . . . 

North-Western Provinces . 
Madras 

Bombay . . . . 

Eastern Straits Settlements 


Foreign States — 

French (Pondicherry, Mahe, &c.) 
Portuguese (Goa, Diu, Demaun.) 


Areti. 


Sq. Miles. 
326,662 
85/171 
135,680 
120,066 
1,676 


668,643 


800 


Population. 


47,968,320 

23,800,549 

22,301.697 

11,109,067 

202,640 


105,169,633 

171,217 
not known. 


171,217 





526 OFFICIAL STATEMENT RESPECTING SUBSIDIARY SYSTEM— 1858. 


The relation between the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment and native states, is thus described : 

“ The states with which subsidiary alliances have 
been contracted are ten in number : — Cochin ; Cutch ; 
Guzerat (territory of the Guicowar) ; Gwalior (pos- 
sessions of Scindia) ; Hyderabad (territory of the 
Nizam) ; Indore (territory of Holcar) ; Mysore ; 
Naf^pore, or Berar ; Oude ; Travancore. In some of 
these states, enumerated in the above list, the charge 
for the maintenance of the subsidiary force has been 
commuted by various cessions of territory^ at the 
undermentioned dates, viz.: — Quzerat (Guicowar), 
ceded districts in Guzerat, in 1805 ; and Ahme- 
dabad farm, &c., in 1817: Gwalior* (Scindia), 
Upper Dooab, Delhi territory, &c., 1803 : Hy- 
derabad, (Nizam), Northern circars, 1766; Gun- 
toor, 1788; districts acquired from Tippoo, 1800; 
Indore (Holcar), Candeish and other districts, 1818; 
Oude^ Benares, 1775 ; Goruckpore, Lower Dooab, 
Bareilly, &c., 1801. The Kajah of Nagpore, or Be- 
rar, in addition to the cession of territory on the 
Nerbudda and parts adjacent, pays to the British 
government an annual subsidy of £80,000. The 
four remaining subsidiary stales pay annual subsidy, 
as under: — Cochin,- £24,000 ; Cutch, £20,000; My- 
sore, £245,000 ; Travancore, £79,643. The British 
government has reserved to itself the right, in the 
event of misrule, of assuming the management of 
the country in the states of Cochin ,t Mysore, | Nag- 
pore, § Oude,§ Travancore.il The other subsidiary 
states — Cutch, Guzerat, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, 
are not subject to control in their internal adminis- 
tration; yet 80 oppressive in some instances have 
been the rule of the chiefs, and, in others, so lawless 
the habits of the people, that the interference of the 
British government has been occasionally rendered 
absolutely necessary, in some of the above subsidiary^ 
as well as in several of the protected states. Indeed, 
a clear necessity must be held to confer the right of 
such interference in all cases, as the prevalence of 
anarchy and misrule in any district must be fraught 
with danger to all around it; while its long continu- 
ance would lead to the dissolution of the state itself 
where it prevailed, and, consequently, interference 
would become essential to the effective exercise of 
that protection which the British government has 
engaged to afford. Besides the native states having 
subsidiary treaties, there are about two hundred^ 
others which acknowledge the supremacy of the Bri- 
tish government, and which, by treaty or other en- 
gagement, are entitled to its protection. The rulers 
of these states are of various creeds, as shown in the 

* “ By the treaty of 1817, funds were set apart for the 
payment of a contingent to be furnished by Scindia, and 
commanded by British officers. These provisions were 
modified by tieaty in April, 1820, and by a new arrange- 
ment in 1836. By the treaty of Gwalior, concluded in 
1844, certain districts were assigned to the British govern- 
meiit for the maintenance of an increased force, to be 
commanded by British officer, and stationed within Scin- 
dia’s territories.” 

t ” In Cochin, in consequence of the mismanagement of 
the rajah, the affairs of the state have been conducted, 
since 1839, by a native minister in communication with 
the British resident.” 

t ” In respect to Mjrsore, the administration was assumed 
by the British government in 1834, in consequence of the 
misrule of the rajah. The claim of the rajah to be rein- 
stated was deemed inadmissible in 1847, on the ground of 
hU incompetency to govern.” 

§ “ Oude and Nagpore remain under the government of 
their respective rulers.” 


following list : — Mussulman ; Hindoo, or orthodox 
Brahmins ; Mahratta, Boondela, Kajpoot, Jaut, 
Sikh — all professing Hindooism, with some modifi- 
cations ; Bnecl. In some of the petty states included 
in the above enumeration, the chiefs are not abso- ' 
lutely independent, even as to matters of ordinary 
internal administration. In several states on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal (Sirgooja, and other 
districts), civil justice is administered by the chiefs, 
subject to an appeal to the British agent, while in 
criminal matters their jurisdiction is still more strictly 
limited.** Somewhat similar is the position of the 
southern Mahratta jaghiredars, who are required to 
refer all serious criminal matters for British adjudi- 
cation. In two of the protected states, Colapore and 
Sawunt Warree,tt the administration has been as- 
sumed by the British government, and carried on in 
the names of the native rulers, who are in the posi- 
tion of stipendiaries. In respect to Colapore, the re- 
transfer of the government to the minor chief is 
made dependent upon the opinion which may be 
entertained by the British government of his cha- 
racter, disposition, and capacity to govern. In Sa- 
wunt Warree, the heir apparent, having forfeited his 
rights, the country, upon the death of the present 
chief, will be at the disposal of the paramount autho- 
rity. In some other states, as those in Kattywar, the 
Myhee and Rewa Cauntas, and others which are 
trioutary to the Guicowar, or ruler of Guzerat, 
arrangements have been made, under which the 
Guicowar abstains from all interference, and the 
British government undertakes the management of 
the country, guaranteeing the Guicowar^s tribute. 

In carrying out such arrangements, the British gov- 
ernment has conferred important benefits upon the 
country by abolishing infanticide, suttee, slave-deal- 
ing, and the marauding system, termed bharwut- 
tee,|| as well as by the introduction of a criminal 
court for the trial of the more serious offences, 
through the agency of the British resident; the 
native chiefs of the several states within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court acting as assessors. From 1829, 
when the practice of suttee was abolished through- 
out the British dominions, the British government / 
have laboured to procure its abolition in the native / 
states of India, and to a great extent succeeded. / 
This success has been attained without either actual 
or threatened coercion, resort to such means having 
been deemed indiscreet ; but by vigilant watchfulness 
for appropriate opportunities and perseverance in 
well-timed suggestions, the desired object has been 
effected in almost every native state where the rite 
was practised.” — (Thornton’s Official Report, 1853.) 

II ” In 1805, the entire management of the state of Tra- 
vancore was assumed by the British; but in the year 
1813, the minor rajah, upon attaining his sixteenth year, 
was admitted to the full enjoyment of his rights.” 

If ” This number does not include the petty rajahs in the 
Cossya and Garrow Hills, those of the Cuttack Mehalti, 
or the chiefs in the province of Kattywar. The addition of 
these would more than double the numbergiven in the text.” 

** ” The power of passing sentence not involving the loss 
of life is exercised by them ; but where the punishment is 
severe, it is under the control of the British agent, while 
sentence of death can only be passed by him in case® 
regularly brought before his tribunal ; and each infliction 
of punishment must be included in a monthly report to 
the government.” 

+t ” These two states were long convulsed by intemw 
disorders, which at length burst into a general rebellion. 

” Resort to indiscriminate plunder, with a view ta ex- 
tort the favourable settlement ^ a dispute with a mu®* 
superior.” 



— 1 ^. 

CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION— CHRISTIAN MISSIONS-EDUCATION-THE PRESS-AND CRIME. 


India exemplifies the truth of the asser- 
tion,* that religion is inseparable from the 
nature of man : the savage and the sage 
alike frame some system of theological be- 
lief, — some mode of communicating with 
the Deity, — some link of spiritual connexion 
between the created and the Creator ;t but 
every attempt to invest humanity with the 
attributes of Divinity has ended in the 
deification of stocks and stones, J — in the 
concoction of monstrous frauds, and in the 
practice of the grossest sensuality, which 
corrupt alike the souls and the bodies of 
the worshippers. 

In Ilindoostan the principle of a universal religion 
is illustrated in every conceivable form, from abstract 
Monotheism to complex Pantheism, — from the wor- 
ship of the sun, as the representative of celestial 
power, to the rudely-carved image M'hich a Brahmin 

• See Preface to second edition of my Analysis of 
the Jhhle with reference to the Social Duty of Man. 

t From the highest to the lowest’ link in the chain 
which connects in one ^enus every variety of the 
human race, all believe m a sniritual power that is 
superior to man,— in an invisible world, and in a 
resurrection after death ; this is manifested by dread 
of an unseen good or evil deity,— by a persuasion of 
the existence of fairies or ghosts,— by the sepulture 
of the body,— and by placing in the grave things 
deemed necessary in another stage of existence. 

I 'Fhe Rev. William Artliur, in his admirable work, 
A Mmion to ^fi/eoor, refers to the arguments he was 
in the habit of having with Brahmins, and says— 
“ They frequently took strong ground in favour of 
idolatry, urging that the human mind is so unstable, 
that it cannot be fixed on any spiritual object with- 
out some appeal to the senses; that, therefore, to 
worship by mere mental effort, without external aid, 
is impossible ; but that, by placing an image before 
the eye, they can fix the mind on it, and say, * Thou 
art God and by this means form a conception, and 
then worship.” It was probably this idea that un- 
happily induced the early Christian church to admit 
images, pictures, and representations of holy men, 
into places of public worship; though it is not so 
easy to account for the introduction of Maryolatry. 
The necessity of engaging the usually wandering 
mind by some visual object is, I believe, the plea 
used by Romanists and Greeks for the frequent 
elevation of the crucifix ; and it is quite possible 
that many pious persons deem its presence essential : 
the danger is not in the crucifix, or the figure of the 
Redeemer thereon, but in the representation deg:ene- 
rating into formalism. On the other hand, it is to 
be feared that many professing protestants have few 
ideas of vital Christiahity, and consider its solemn 
duties fulfilled by an hebdomadal public worship. 

§ Thus acknowledged in one of the Hindoo prayers 

We bow to Him whose glory is the perpetual theme of 
1 every speech;— Him first. Him last, —the Supreme Lord of 
the boundless world who is primeval Light, who is 


is supposed to endue with sentient existence,— from 
the sacrificial offering of fruit and flowers, to the im- 
molation of human victims : here, also, we see this 
natural feeling taken advantage of by artful men to 
construct Brahminioal and Buddhistical rituals, which, 
embracing every stage of life, and involving monoto- 
nous routine, completelv subjugate the moss to a 
dominant priesthood, who claim peculiar sanctity, 
and use their assumed prerogatives for the retention 
of the mass of their fellow-beings in a state of moral 
degradation and of intellectual darkness. 

Yet, amidst this corruption and blindness, some 
rays of truth are still acknowledged— such as a 
supreme First Cause, § with his triune attributes of 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence ;|[ creation, 
preservation, destruction; the immortality of the 
soul, individual responsibility, atonement for sin, 
resurrection to judgment, heaven and hell; and a 
belief in unseen beings pervading space, and seeking 
to obtain a directing influence over probationary 
creatures for good or for evil.^ But these cardinal 
points are mingled with pernicious doctrines, supersti- 

without His like, — indivisible and infinite, — the origin of 
all existing things, movable or stationary." 

II The Hindoo expression means all-pervanve, 

^ The Hindoos believe the Deity to be in everything, 
and they typify Him in accordance with their imaginations. 
Brahm or Brxhm is supposed to have had three incarna- 
tions, vix., Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preeerver; 
Siva, the Deetroyer . — who have become incarnate at dif- 
ferent times and in various forms, for many objects. To 
these are added innumerable inferior gods, presiding over 
earth, air, and water, and whatever may be therein. 
Temples and shrines are erected to a multitude of deities, 
to whom homage or worship is tendered, and tribute or 
offerings made. The Pagan deities, in every country and 
in all ages, have more or less an affinity to each otlier; 
they refer, generally, to the powers of nature, and to tho 
wants or civilising appliances of man ; but they all merge 
into, or centre in, one Supreme Being : thus there was an 
intimate relation between the Greek and Indian mythology. 
The Brahminical and the Magiau faith had many points 
of union: the sun was the ostensible representation 
of Divine power ; the fire* altar of both may be traced to 
that of the Hebrews ; and the idolatry of the calf, cow, or 
bull, have all a common origin. Feiislita states that, 
during the era of Roostum, when Soorya, a Hindoo, 
reigned over Hindoostan, a Brahmin persuaded the king 
“ to set up idols ; and from that period the Hindoos be- 
came idolaters, before which they, like the Persians, wor- 
shipped the sun and stars." — (Vol. i., p. 68.) The 
Mythrae religion at one time existed in all the countries 
between the Bosphorus and the Indus ; vestiges are still 
seen at Persepolis, at Bamian, and in various parts of 
India. In all Pagan systems there is a vagueness with 
reference to the Deity ; for it is only through the Saviour 
that God can be known. With regard to the soul, it is 
thus negatively described by the author of the great Hin- 
doo work, entitled Mahabarat : — " Some regard the soul 
as a wonder ; others hear of it with astonishment ; but no 
one knoweth it: the weapon divideth it not, the fire 
burneth it not, the water cornipteth it not, the wind 
dryeth it not away ; for it is indivisible, inconsumable, in- 
corruptible : it is eternal, universal, permanent, immov- 
able ; it is invisible, inconceivable, and unalterable." 
The shastrns, or “ sacred" bowks, contain also many 
remarkable and even sublime passages ; but their cltaracter 
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tious observances, cruel rites, and carnal indulgences; 
hence the pure, merciful, and loving* character of 
God is unknown, the innately sinful nature of man 
imperfectly understood, the positive necessity of a 
Redeemer unappreciated, and the urgent want of a 
Sanctifier unfelt. 

It is not therefore surprising, that in the yearn- 
ings of the spirit for a higher, holier enjoyment than 
this world can afford, that sincere devotees in India, 
as in other countries and in every age, devoid of the 
light of Christianity, deem suicide a virtue ;t torture 
of the body a substitute for penance of the soul ‘,l 
ablution sufficient for purification ; solitude the only 
mode of avoiding temptation; offerings to idols an 
atonement for sin ; pilgrimages to saintly shrines a 
is well summed up by the Rev. William Arthur, who has 
attentively studied the subject. This Christian wi iter says 
— “ Taking those books as a whole, no works of our most 
shameless authors are so unblushing or so deleterious ; 
the Sama Veda treats drunkenness as a celestial pastime ; 
all the gods are represented as playing at will with truth, 
honour, chastity, natural affection, and every virtue, run- 
ning for sport into the vilest excesses, and consecrating by 
their example all hateful deeds. Falsehood, if with a 
pious motive, has a direct sanction. Menu declares that 
‘ a giver of false evidence from a piou.s motive, even 
though he know the truth, shall not lose a scat in heaven : 

' such evidence men call divine speech.' Vtshnu has often 
! preserved the gods by the most w'leked impostures. Lies 
i flow familiarly from divine lips, and thus lose all dis- 
i repute in moital eyes. The amours of the gods are so de- 
tailed as to corrujii all who read and admire them ; while 
I ; they iiigue, on the part of the writers, a horrible familiarity 
I 1 with every variety of debauch. In the lofty poetry of the 
I ! sacred books are musically sung expressions of a coarse. 

I I ness that would be spurned from the vilest ballad. Part 
I of the retinue of every temple consists of piiestesses, who 
I j are the only educated women iii the country, and whose 
I I profession if is to corrupt the public morals. In some of 
' the temples, excesses are at certain times openly com- 
I mitted which would be concealed even in our lowest dens 
of vice." — ( Arthur’s to Mt/soor, p. 489. London; 
i Hamilton, Piiternoster-row.) Such is the system ; and 
! this is but a faint shadowing of its fearful wickedness, 
against wihich Christianity has to contend. Simple 
aboiiginal tribes liave an indefinite notion of an Almighty 
superintending providence. Thus the Todawar of the 
j Neilgherrics, on first seeing the sun daily, or a lamp, uses 
I the following piayer, with his fare turned to the sky: — 

I " Oh ! thou the Creator of this and of all worlds — the 
j greatest of the great, who art with us as well in these 
j mountains as in the wilderness, — who keepest the wreaths 
that adorn our heads from fading, and who guardest the 
foot from tJie tliorn — God among a hundred — may we be 
j prosperous." They believe that tlie soul, after death, goes 
I to the Om-iior (large country), about which they have 
I scarcely an idea ; they sacrifice living animals, and burn 
I j them on a rude altar ; the dead arc buried in a dark, 
j secluded valley. A blood sacrifice is deemed essential by 
all these tribes, to procure remission from sin. The 
{ I relative antiquity of Brahminisin and Buddhism, — their 
I , common origin and separation, — their points of unity or 
! j dissonance,. — and the various other forms of religion in 
J j India, are subjects beyond my limits in this work. 

; * The only love that I can find recognised in referenoe 

1 to the Deity, is similar to that acknowledged by the 
i Greeks: hence Sir William Jones thus apostrophises the 
I Hindoo Cameo or Kama Deva (Cupid) : — 

! I Where’er thy seat, whate’er thy name, 

Earth, sea, and sky, thy reign jiroelaim; 

I Wreathy smiles and rosy treasures, 

i Are thy purest, sweetest pleasures ; 

All animals to thee their tribute bring, 

And hail thee universal king !" 

I I quote from memory this beautiful version of Indian 
stanzas. 


means of obtaining peace or rest ; the maintenance 
of perpetual fire the highest privilege ; contemplation 
of God the nearest approximation to communion ; 
and human sacrifice a propitiation of Divine wrath.§ 
With such creeds and such w'orship, perpetuated 
for centuries, the votaries, both priests and laymen, 
must necessarily be sunk to a depth of degradation 
from whence no mere human efforts can elevate 
them, and which the untiring perseverance of Chris- j 
tianism, with the guidance ot the Spirit, can only j 
hope to meliorate in the existing generation. j 

Among the numerous creeds which pervade India I 
the most prominent arc Hindooism, or w'orshippers of ’ 
Brahm ;|| Buddhists, devoted to Buddh Parsees, i 
disciples of Zoroaster;** Moslems, ff followTrs of | 

t See section on crime for the number of suicides com- 
mitted annually at Madras. I 

t The self-iuflicted tortuie which Hindoo fanatics ; 
undergo, with a view to the remission of sin, and to obtain 1 
the favour of their deity, is revolting ; but it indicates 
strong feelings on the subject. Among them may be , 
mentioned : — standing for years on the legs, which hecoine j j 
swollen and putrefying masses of corruption ; keeping an I 
arm erect until the muscles of the tmrnei'UH are attenuated I 
and tlie joint anchylosed (fixed in the socket) ; lying | 
on a bed of spikes until the smooth skin is converted i 
into a series of inclurnted nodules ; turning the head } 
over the shoulders, and gazing at the sky, so tliut, when j 
fixed in that posture, the twist of the gullet prevents i 
aught but liquids passing into the stomach ; crawling like 1 
reptiles, or rolling as a hedgehog along the earth ior years ; j 

swinging before a slow fire, or hanging with the head | 

downwards, suspended over fierce flames ; piercing the ! 
tongue with spits ; inserting an iron rod in the eye-socket, ' ' 
from which a lamp is hung ; burying up to the neck m j 

the ground ; clenching thehst until the nails grow tliiough [ 

the back of the hand ; fasting for forty or tlu* greatest | 1 
practicubre number of days ; gazing at the sun with four 
fires around, until blindness ensues. These are some of i 

the practices of the Yogis or Sanyascs, and other devotees. ' 

§ The Ganges is considered sacred by tlie ortliodox ! 
Hindoos, and its waters everywhere, from their souice in i 
the Himalaya to their e.vit in the Bay of Bengal, are 
regarded with peculiar sanctity. It is supposed that, at 
the moment of dissolution, a jierson placed therein will i 
have all his transgressions obliterated. Should a Hindoo l 
be far distant, the Brahmins enjoin that he should think 
intensely of the Ganges at the hour of death, and he will | j 
not fail of his reward. To die within sight of the stream j 

is pronounced to be holy ; to die besmeared with its mud, j 

and partly immersed in the river, holier still ; even to be I j 
drowned in it by accident, is supposed to secure eternal | 
happiness. Until the close of the 18th century, the Brah- , 
mins, taking advantage of this superstitious idea, per- | i 
suaded tens of thousand.s of Hindoos to assemble in Jan- i 
uary annually on the island of Gunga Saugor, at the sea j 
mouth of the Ganges, to perform obsequies for the good of , j 
their deceastxl ancestors, and to induce many hundred 
children to be cast living into the torrent by their parents, | , 
as a means of atonement for the sin of their souls. Lord 
Wellesley abolished this wickedness . — {Baptiit Missiofh \ 
vol. i., p. 111.) Among some abonginal tribes, a child is 
not unfrecjnently slain when the agricultural season is 
commencing, and the fields sprinkled with the blood o | 
the innocent, to propitiate the earth god, in the expecta- 
tion of procuring thereby an abundant harvest, ; 

II For a description of Hindooism, see Maurice’s j | 

ArUiguitieSf in 7 vols. 8vo ; Ward’s Mythology o/t i 
Hindoos, 4 vols. 4to ; Moor's Hindoo Pantheon; Lo^’ , j 
man’s Mythology of the Hindoos; Vans Kennedy s , 

searches; various volumes of the Asiatic Society; j 

Asiatic Journal of London ; and the Journal Aeiot^i^^ . : 

^ For Buddhism, see the works of Upham and Hardy. - j 

** See the Zendavesta, or code of Zoroaster. j | 

1 ft See Sale’s Koran, and Taylor’s Mohammedan : ^ 
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; I Mohammed; Seiks, attached to Nanik;* Gond.^, 

I I Koles, Bheels, Sonthals, Puharees, and other ahori- 
1 ginal tribes, distinct from all the preceding; Jews 

; (white and black), Syriac, Armenian, and Latin ; 

I Christians; renresentatives of the churches of Kng* | 

I land, Denmark, and Germany; Scotch Presbjte- 

I rian, Baptist, Wesleyan, Congregational, and Nortli i 

i American missions.! Each persuasion or sect would 

[ require one or more volumes for elucidation : all j 

; that is nracticable, is a very brief description of the 

I rise and progress of protestant missions in llin- 

! doostan. 

1 ! Christianity prevailed to some extent in India 
j from an eqrly date ; but we have no certain know- 

I led^e of its introduction under the denomination of 

I Syriac, or any other church.J 

j The Portuguese, soon after their nrri\al, attempted 
, the conversion of the HindoovS, with whom they 

j were brought in contact, to the Romish form of 

Christianity, by Jesuitism and the in<piisition ; and 
necessarily failed, as they did in China and in Japan. 
The Dutch, engrossed with commerce, made little or 
no attempt to extetid the Cuhinistic creed; the 
French were equally indifferent; but the King of 

* This reformer, at the beginning of the Kith century, 
attempted to construct in the I’unjHf) a pure an<l ])ea<Tful 
j sv-'tom of religion out of the best elements of Himhunsm 
and Mohammedanism ; his followers (the Seiks) became 
devastating conquerors ; and infantu ide and other abomi- 
liable crimes still feaifully pievail among this warlike race. 

1 ! Spo Hough's valuable Htstoiy of Vhrulimuty in India, 

1 4 vols. 8vo, 18.’59; Co.v’.s JJistory of Jiaptiat Mtsi>ioni>, 

2 vols ; Pearson’s Lipes <f 1)> . Clatidtuft liiivfiattaa 
(2 voK.) and of Sofnrartz, 2 vols. Hvo ; Arthur’s graphic 
Mf6ifion to the Myftoor, 1 vol ; Duff on India MiMions , 

' Boole’s M/sfttons to South of India, I’egg’s Ortusa, 

1 vol.; Memoir uj IWCaiey, Life of Jinhon , and other 
interesting missionary woiks. 

X Thomas llleibi it, authoi of Some J earex Trat'chs into 
diverfi parts oj As>ia and AJriqite (jmhlished in liomlon m 
1G.3H, and who began Ins voyaging in MViO), '•piaks of iheie 
being Clnistians ni many places; and refers espeei.dly to 
j sevcial manlirne tovMis in Malabar. He says — “The 
Christians in these parts ditfei in some (hmgs fiom us, and 
I from tlie Papueie y^t letaine many prim iples of the oitho- 

! d()\ and catholic doctrine then ehun lies are low, and 

I ’ hut poorly furni.shed ; their vassalage will leaeh no fuilhor, 
whether from then suhjedion or that (hi the temjilcs of 
j 1 their bodies bee leplenisht with veitue) the exeelh iiey of 
I buildings eonferie not holmes.se I know not . neat they aie, 
i ' sweetly kept ; matted, without .seats, and imtead of images 
have some select and usefull texts of holy writ obviously 
I writ or painted. They assemble an,d haste to ehnuh ca< li 
Lord’s day with’ great alacrity: at then cnteiing tluy 
shut their eyes, and contemplate the holiness of the plare, 
the exercise they] come about, and (heir own unworthi- 
nesse: as they kneele they look towards tlie alfar or table 
near whieli the bishop or priest is seated, whom they 
salute with a low and humble reverence, who returns his 
blessing by the uplifting of his hands ami eyes : at a set 
houre they begin prayers, above two houres seldom con- 
tinuing : first they have a short generall confession, which 
they follow the priest in, and a.ssent in an unanim amen : 

! then follows an exposition of some part or text of holy 
Scripture, during wliieh their attention, dejerted lookes, 

' and silence, is admirable; they •sing an hymne,” &c. 
Herbert then proceeds to observe that they have the Old 
and New Testaments ; they baptize commonly at the fortieth 
day, if the parents do not soom r desire it ; they ob.serve 
two days' strict preparation for the holy communion, 
eating no flesh, and having no revelry; in the church 
they confess their sins and dements with great reluctance . 
after the aj rival of the Portuguese they shaved their heads. 

I The clergy marry hut once, the laity twice ; no divorce, 

' save for adultery. I^nt begins in spring, is stiietly ob- 


Denmark, in the spirit of Lutheranism, encouraged, in I 
1706, the Tranquehnr missionaries in their merito- j 
j rioiis efforts to preach the gosjicl of (’lirist to the 
natives in the vernacular tongue ; and for more than I 
ncentuiy many devoted men, including Ziegenhaig, i 
Schwartz, Gciicke, Schiiltze, and others, lahouicd { 
patiently in the south of India for the extension of j 
the Divine mission of truth and peace ; hut laded, by ! 
permitting the intermingling of heathen customs ' 
vvith the purity of life which admits of no such 
toleration. The Bnlish chuieh§ and goveinment 
for many yeais made no lesponse to apjuals on 
behalf of Christianily. The latter was not nu'rely - 
negative or upallietic ; it heeanK’ ])osilive and active, i 
in re.si.stance to the landing of missionaries in the 
territories under its control; and when, at the close i 
of the 18th eentiirj, the Danish and other conti- | 
nental churches had almost reliied in despair fiom I 
the field, and the Ba])list.s (under the leadeishij) of i 
I Carey and 'riionias) sought to oeeiipy some of the j 
abandoned ground, they and their able coadjutois, j 
Maishman and Wurtl, were eonijielled to .seek an | 
asvlum at the Danish siMtlenient of Sniampore, on | 
the hanks of the Hooglily, l.T m. above Caleulta || j 

seived for forty days; they " affect justice, piaue, tiiith, ' 
humility, ohfdienee,” Ac When dead, the bodies me J 
placisl 111 the grave looking west towards Ju iisaleni, and i 
tluy “believe n«i puig.itoiy ” St 'I'lioina'- is then iie- 
knowledgid tuli lai saiiil and pation— (l^ih iii , on I'aist . 
Indian t'hiisti'ins, ji. lb) I-’.’) ) j 

§ 'riie E 1. Cy’s, eliaif(>rof Iti'JH directed minisleis of j 
leligion to he placid in each “gain'‘Oii and snp( rioi tac- 
tory,” and a “ deivnt and eoiivenient place to he set iijiiirt 
for divine M‘ivu‘i* only ” llie iniiii'.fcis weie to liMin the 
Poituguese and the native lanniiage^, “the hellei to 
enable them to iii'.tnict tlu' (Jentoos that shall he the 
seivantsoi .slaves ot the said ((onpany, oi ot ilieii agents, in 
the piotestant religion.” By the chiiitei of 1()9K, the 
eoinpaii) weie ie(|Uiied to employ a ehaplain on hoaid tif 
<vny ship of .’>00 tons’ huitli'Mi. ’I’lns legnlatKjn was , 
evadeil by hiiing vess« Is, nominally i.ited at Ihtl tons, hut ' 
whuh were in uahfv, hy building measiirennnt, 1)00 to 
G.’iO tons — (.Mdhurn, i., p. I\i } Some (h'tgvmen o( (he 
Chureli of England weie sent out to India (lom time to ^ 
time; hut with n few e\r'eji(ion.s (whose honouied deeds 
aie recorded hy Hi ugh in his Jhstori/ of ('hi istianity 
in India), sui h nun as l)i ('hiudins Ihiihanan, l)i Kelt, 
Davui Brown, ( nine, mui Henry M.iityn, had not many 
imitators’ they “ pel fonm d duty” on the sabhalh ; lookiil 
alter money and other niattus dunng tin* wiek , and, at 
the termination of their routine official life, leturned to 
Europe with fortunes ranging from X20,0()() to ,£h0,0U() 
each. Kiernander, the Danish missmnaiy, mentions, in 
1793, thne of tlu-se misnamed rninislerH of the gospel ' 
(Blanshurd, Owen, and Johnston), then about to return to 
England with fortums of 500, OOO, 350,000, and 2('0,000 
rupw's each, whieli (Mi. Kaye ohseives) sliows, aei’oid- 
ing to their peiiod of service, “an annual average 
saving or X2,500. ”—(///#/ of Admn, of E. /. ('//., p, G30.) 

II During ifs early career tlie E 1. Cy. jiaid some at- 
tention to lehgion, and a church was built at Madras; 
hut as lominerce uiul polities soon absorbed all atUnlion, 
the ministrations of religion were foigoltcn, and not in- 
aptly typifird by the fate of the ihureh erected at Calcutta 
f)y pious merchants and seamen, w)io were freemasons, 
about the year 1716, when the E. L (’y. allowed the 
young merchants X'50 a-year “ for their pains m reading 
prayers and a sermon on a Sunday.” In October, 1 737, , 

a destiuetive hurnenne, accompanied by a violent earth- 
quake, swept over Bengal, and among damages, it i.s re- 
corded that “the high and magnirtient steeple of the i 
English church sunk into the giound without breaking.” 

— {Getitleman’s Magu.me, 173H.) CJhnstianity certainly 
about tins tune sank out of sight in India, without being j 
broken or deutroyed, and it is now rising into pre- j 
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The Marquis Wellesley gave encouragement to 
devout missionaries of every Christian persuasion ;• 
but during the administrations of Lord Minto and 
of the Marquis of Hastings, there was direct oppo- 
sition to the ministers of the Cross, who were 
obliged to proceed from England to the United 
States, and sail in an American vessel to their desti- 
nation. Some were prohibited landing on British 
ground, others were obliged to re-embark ; ships were 
refused a port entrance if they had a missionary on 
board, as they were deemed more dangerous than the 
plague or the invasion of a French army ; and the 
governor of Serampore, when desired by the Calcutta 
authorities to expel Drs. Carey, Marshman, and 
others, nobly replied, — they might compel him to 
pull down the flag of the Danish king, but he would 
not refuse a refuge and a home to those whose sole 
object was the temporal and spiritual welfare of their 
fellow-beings. Despite the most powerful official dis- 
countenance, the missionary cause ultimately tri- 
umphed. The Church of England became an effective 
auxiliary. Calcutta, in 1814, was made the see of a 
bishop, under Dr. Middleton ; and his amiable suc- 

eminence by the aid of that very E. I. Cy. who, a cen- 
tury ago, were so indifferent, and half a century since, so 
hostile to its introduction or discussion in Hmdoostan. 
In 1805, the Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, government 
chaplain at Calcutta, issued u Memoir on the Expe^ 
diencij of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British 
India, both as a means of perpetuating the Christian Re- 
ligion among our oxen Countrymen, and as a foundation 
for the ultimate Civilisation of the Natives. The me- 
moir was dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and the appendix comprised a variety of instructive mat- 
ter on the superstitions of the Hindoos. The work was 
in fact a forcible appeal to the Christians of Britain for 
\ the evangelisation of India, and was exceedingly well re- 
ceived by the bishops of London (Porteous), Llandaff 
(Watson), Durham, Exeter, 8t. David's, and other emi- 
I nent divines. In India the memoir caused great excite- 
ment Among that poition of the government who “ viewed 
with sensitive alarm, for the security of our empire in the 
East, the circulation of the Word of God." — (Hough, iv., 
179.) Contrasts were drawn between Hindooism and 
Christianity, to the prejudice of the latter, by Euio- 
peans who still professed that faith; and in November, 

I 1807, Dr. Buchanan memorialised the governor-general 
(Lord Minto), on the change of policy from that which 
the Manjuis Wellesley had pursued. Among the points 
complained of were — IHrst, withdrawing the patronage of 
government from the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Oriental languages ; secondly, attempting to suppress 
the translations ; thirdly, suppre.ssing the encomium of the 
Court of Directors of the E. 1. Cy. on the character and 
proceedings of the venerable missionary Schwartz ; and 
fourthly, restraining the Protestant missionaries in Bengal 
from the exercise of their functions, and e.stab1ishing an 
imprimatur for theological works. Sermons which Dr. 
Buchanan had delivered on the Christian 'prophecies, he 
was desired by the chief secretary to transmit to govern- 
ment for its inspection, which he properly declined to do. 
In 1813 several missionaries from different societies were 
ordered to quit India without delay ; one in particular 
(Mr. Johns), was told if he did not take his passage im- 
mediately, ne would be forcibly carried on board ship. 
Two members of the American board of missions, on 
arriving at Bombay, were ordered away by Sir E. Nepean, 
and directed to proceed to England ; they left in a coast- 
ing vessel, landed at Cochin on their way to Ceylon, and 
were sent hack to Bombay as prisoners. Sir E. Nepean 
was a religious man, and ultimately obtained permission for 
the missionaries to remain. 

* The opposition of tlie home authorities to the college 
of Fort William, which was founded by the Marquis 
WeUesley, had refecence chiefly to the religious design of 


cesaor (Heber) removed many prejudices, and paved 
the wav for a general recognition of the necessity and 
duty or affording to the people of India the means of 
becoming acquainted with ihe precepts of Chris- 
tianity. The thin edge of the wedge being thus 
fairly inserted in the stronghold or idolatry, the 
force of truth drove it home : point by point, step by 
step, the government were fairly beaten from posi- 
tions which became untenable. It was tardily ad- 
mitted that some missionaries were good men,* and 
did not intend or desire to overthrow the dominion 
of England in the East ; next it was soon acknow- 
ledged that they had a direct and immediate interest 
in upholding the authorities, as the most effectual 
security for the prosecution of their pious labours. 
Soon after the government ceased to dismiss civil and 
military servants because they had become Chris- 
tians ; then came the public avowal, that all the 
Europeans in India had not left their religion at the 
Cape of Good Hope, on their passage from England, 
to be resumed on their return ; but that they still re- 
tained a spark of the living faith, and ought no 
longer to be ashamed to celebrate its rites.f When 

the noble founder. Dr. Claudius Buchanan pointed out 
that it was a mistake to consider the sole object was merely 
to “instruct the company’s writers." Lord Wellesley’s 
idea, as Dr. Buchanan correctly states, was “ to enlighten 
the Oriental world, to give science, religion, and pure 
morals to Asia, and to confirm in it the British power and 
dominion." The Doctor adds — “ Had the college of Fort 
William been cherished at home with the same ardour 
with which it was opposed, it might, in the period of ten 
years, have produced translations of the Scriptures into 
all the languages from the borders of the Caspian to the 
Sea of Japan."— (Pearson’s Lfe of Dr. C. Buchanan, 
i., 374.) 

t The Rev. M. Thomason, father of the late excellent 
lieutenant-governor of the N. W. Provinces, was dismissed 
from the governor-general’s (Earl Moira) cAmp, in June, 
1814, because he remonstrated against “ the desecration 
of the sabbath, and other improprieties of conduct.’’— 
(Hough, iv., 383.) At Madras, a collector (civil seivant 
of high standing) was removed from the service for dis- 
tributing tracts on Christianity among the natives. In 
Bombay, the state of Christianity at the commencement 
of the present century was indeed very low ; immorality 
was general. Governor Duncan, a kind and benevolent 
man, rarely attended divine service ; and the late lamented 
Sir Charles Forbes told me, that though educated in the 
sabbatical strictness of the Scotch kirk, the effect of evil 
example on youth carried him with the stream, and that 
Sunday was the weekly meeting of the “ Bobbery hunt’’ 
(a chase on horseback of jackals or pariah dogs), and its 
concomitant, drinking and other excesses. Henry Martyn, 
when visiting Bombay in 1811, on his way to Shiraz, 
speaking of the Europeans, says — “ I am here amongst 
men wlio are indeed aliens to the commonwealth of 
Israel, and without God in the world. I hear many of 
those amongst whom I live bring idle objections against 
religion such as I have answered a hundred times." At 
the cantonments and revenue stations, marriages and bap- 
tisms were usually performed by military and civil ser- 
vants. Many English officers never saw a church or 
minister of the gospel for years. Earnest representations 
for the erection of even small chapels were disregarded by 
the government, and the young cadets soon sank into 
drinking, debauchery, and vice. In 1807 not a Bible wm 
to be found in the shops at Madras — it was not a saleable 
article ; religious books were at a similar discount : the 
first purchasable Bible arrived in 1809. The observation 
of thoughtful old natives, for many years, on the Enghsn 
was — “ Christian Man — Devil Man." If Charles Grant, 
wlio laboured so earnestly and effectively half a century 
for the introduction of Christian principles into India, 
were now alive, he would perceive that the above reproac 
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this vantage-ground vras^ gained, other triumphs professing Christian government, which had already 
necessarily rollowed,* The Scriptures, which the forcibly suppressed infanticide ; and notwiilistanding 
British and Foreign Bible^ Society, and also the many forebodings of danger, and considerable oppo- 


idolatries*; it was extended to Christianity : and the tish India, by a prohibitory edict of the supreme 
principle was urged boldly, that the state should re- government; under which all persons aiding and 
nounce all interference in the shameful orgies of abetting were liable to the penalty inflicted for 
Juggumaut and other Pagan abominations; — that culpable homicide. There was not the slightest op- 
the car of this idol and its obscene priests should position to this ordinance throughout India. § Widow- 
cease to be annually decorated with scarlet cloth and burning, however, still continues in several provinces 
tinsel, specially provided by the E. I. Cy. ; and that which are not under our immediate government, 
the troops, English and Mohammedan, should no Many other advantages accrued from llie course of 
longer have their feelings outraged by being com- Christian polity now fairly begun ;~the government 
pelled to do honour to disgusting rites which were a ceased to hold slaves, and passed a decree mitigating 
mockery to the true and living God.f some of the evils of the system ; churches were erected 

The demoniac practice of suttee (widow-burning), at the principal civil and military stations ; and 
was formidably assaulted by the missionaries and chaplains were appointed for the celebration of 
other good men. To sanction the crime of suicide public worship at European stations.|l In 1831, 
was admitted to be repugnant to the character of a oishoprics were founded at Madras and Bombay. 

to his countrymen was removed, and there would be found the memorialists was ultimately granted ; and the peace of 


many co-operators in the evangelising work, 


India and the harmony of its people was never for 


* Up to 1851 the operations of the society, as regards moment disturbed. But previous to the fit>al ooucession. 
idia, were: — Sanscrit gospels and acts, 8,200; Hin- Lieutenant-general Sir T. Maitland resigned the coiiunima 


doostanee Testament {llonian), 31,000 ; Urdu Persian por- 
tions of Old Te.stament, Urdu Persian gospels and acts 


of the Madras army rather than be a participator in otrering 
honours to idols by sending the troops to assist at the 


82,000. Northern and Central India . — Bengallee portions Hindoo celebrations. Colonel Jacob, an old artillery 
of Old Testament, Bengallee and English St. Matthew and officer, stated before the House of Commons’ committee, 
St.John, Bengallee Testament (i^oman), Bengallee, with 4 th August, 1853, when referring to the attemlaricx' of 
English Testament {Roman), 130,842 ; Uriya Bible, British troops at idolatrous ceremonies—** 1 was myself 
16,000; Hinduwee Old Testament, 4,000; Harrottec in that position at Baroda, on the occasion of the Dus- 
Testament, 1,000; Bikaneera Testament, 1,000; Moul- serah festival, when we were waiting for six hours in the 
tan Testament, 1,000; Punjabee Testament, 7,000 ; Cash- sun at the beck and bidding of the Brahmin^ who an- 
morian Testament, 1,000; Nepaulese Testament, 1,000; nounced the fortunate hour, as they apjirehended, for the 
Sindhee St. Matthew, 600. Southern Telinga Guicowar to go and sacrifice a fowl to tlic Dusserah. Tlie 


Testament. 33,000 ; Canaresc Bible, 10,000; Tamul Bible, whole of the force was under arms, and the Biitish resi- 
10.5,000 ; Malayalim New Testament, Malayalim Old Tes- dent attended on the same eleplnint with tlic prince. Upon 
tam'ent, 32,065; Tula Testament, 400; K unkuna Testa- the Brahmins cutting off the head of the fowl, the signal 
ment, 2,000; Mahratta Testament, 30,000; Guzerattce was given, and 1 had to fire a salute.” This Christian 
Testament, 20,100 ; Cutchee St. Matthew, 500. oftieer adds— ’* Within our own presidency, under the 

t In August, 183G, the Bishop of Madr.as, the clergy Biilish flag, there can be no sort of excuse whatever for 
of every denomination, several cml and military servants, forcing British offici i s to Uke pint in an heathen or 
merchants &c., addressed a memorial to the governor idolalious procession or wor.^hip, such as the cocoa-nut 
of Madras, the summary of which prayed, that in accor- offerings, annually at .Suiat, by tlie governors agent, 
dance with the instructions laid down by the Court of At Madras, when I was there some years ago, the govern- 
Directors 28th February, 1833, guaranteeing toleiatum, ment bauction was directly given to idolatrous praetiiys 
but aflording no encouiagement to Mohammedan or hea- by presenting offeiings of broadcloth to the Brulimins lor 
♦hen rites— ‘‘That it be not hereafter recpiired of any them to pray to the idol deity to save tin* Cnrnatie from 
Christian servant of the state, civil or military, of any i„vasion.”-(Parl. Papers-Commons ; Cth August, IH., 3 ; 
prade. to make an offering, or to be present at, or to p. 151.) , . 


grade, to make an offering, or to be prese 
take part in, any idolatrous or Mohammedan 


X The Brahmins, who had originated siiilee to prevent 


shin or religious festival. That the firing of salutes, the their widows lernarryiiig, declared it was a religious rite, 
cmolovment of military bands, and of the government and on this ground bcveral English functionaries objected 
troops^n honour of idolatrous or Mohammedan proces- to its lorcible suppression ; but the doctrine laid down by 
sionLr ceremonies, and all similar observances which in- Menu, the great Hindoo lawgiver, does not sustain the 
fringe upon liberty of conseieiicc, and directly ‘ piomotc as.sertioii The texts reftrnng to the subject run thus 
the growth and popularity of the debasing superstitions of “ A faithful wife, who wishes to a tain in heaven the man- 
the country,’ bc^diLon tinned. That such parts of Regu- sion of her husband, must do nothing to him b( 

LtirVlI of 1817, as identify the government with Mo- he living or dead. Let her emaciate her body by living 
hammedanism and heathenism, be rescinded, and every voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits; but let her 
el“f persons left, as the honourable Court of Directors not, when her husband is deceased, even pronounce the 
ha“e eLoird entirely to themselves, to follow their reli- name of another man Let her continue until death for- 
gfous dE Lording to the dictates of their consciences.” .giving all injuries, pe^rforming harsh duties, avoiding every 
ir goveraor (Sir Frederick Adam) administered to the sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the jneompar- 
bisLp and to the memorialists a sharp rebuke, saying, able rules of virtue which have been followed by such 
he did not concur in their sentiments, which, he viewed women as have been devoted to one only husband. 
with “ the deepest pain and concern,” as they manifested § I was happily enabled to be of some use in preparing 
z^lofo^r heated minds,” and that the “ commu- the public mind for tins great event by writing artic es on 
(worded in a guarded and Christian spirit) “ was the subject, and addressing them, when translated into dif- 

fi^ulht with danL to the peace of the country, and de- ferent languages, to the Hindoo population, 
fraught with g ^ should prevail amongst 1| Until recently the spirit under which the Anglo-Indian 

s nietive of the government was idminiitered, wa.s the protection and en- | 

^1 clM^of thecommun y. -^P h j her cpuragement of Brahrainism and Mohammedanism, and 

mLsLs thediLvowalofanyconnectionwithUhristianity. Thus, as 
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Gradually the state, so far as is alleged to be com- 
patible with pledged faith, ceased to interfere in the 
temporal concerns of idolatrous shrines ; the for- 
feiture of property by Hindoos who had become 
converts to Cliristianity, was no longer recognised as 
the law ; native Christians became equally eligible 
with their fellow-citizens to public offices. Finallv, 
several of the highest functionaries have openly 
avowed, that the best means for effecting an improve- 
ment in even the physical condition of the people, is 
by the diffusion oi Christianity , and that the main- 


stay for the security of British dominion in India, is 
the inculcation and practice of its divine precepts. 
Such are the glorious results of nearly half a cen- 
tury* spent in peaceful but unceasing efforts on 
behalf of truth ; and I now proceed to show the 
means in operation for continuing the great work 
which has been so signally blessed in Its course. 
The following data show the state of the Church of 
England establishment,! and that of the principal 
protestant missions in India, at the present pe- 
riod ; — 


Tabular View of the Church Missionary Society's Operations—l^bb, 
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+ No returns. 


slated by the Rev. J. Lechraan, in his evidence before par- i 
liamtnt (8th August, 1853), “the government have main- 
tained for thirty years an institution for the mstraction ot 
its Mohammedan subjects in their creed, but has not 
maintained any college or school for the exclusive instruc- 
tion of its Christian subjects. “ 

* The Rev. W. Mullens thus sums up the progress of 
missions during the present century ; — “ Within a few 
years stations were established in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and began to push outward into all the pre- 
sidencies of Hindoostan. The beginnings were slow but 
sure. One society, then another — one missionary and 
then another, landed on the coast, and took up their 
poets on the great battle-field of idolatry. The Ixmdon 
Missionary Society sent missionaries to Chinsurah, to 
Travancore, to Madras, Vizagapatam, Bcllary, and to 
Surat. The American board, after some opposition 
from the government, occupied Bombay. The Church 
Missionary Society entered first on the old missions at 
Madras, Tranquebar, and Palamcotteh ; but soon began 
an altogether new field among the Syrian Christians in 
West Travancore. They planted a station at Agra, far 


in the north-west. »nd inaintained the agency which 
Corrie had employed at Chunar. A natiae 
began the work at Meerut, while two missionantt were 
stationed in Calcutta. The Baptist Missionary Society 
soon occupied Jessore, Chittagong. . 

other places. The Wesleyans speedily obtained a tMtmg 
in Mysoori and to them succeeded the missionanes ot me 
American board. North, south, east, ‘“d 
Church of Christ was pushing forth its ' m 

into the kind with vigour 

There is much wanting for India a ^ 

Society, similar in its working U 

posed of Americans and British) undw this titl 
now accomplishing so much con- 

t There is a large Roman cathohc 
sisting of bishops, vicars-general, British 

not only at Goa and Pondicherry, jn 1853, 

stations : their number is alleg^ to nave hw , 
about 303, of whom 200 were ^uropews , «md 
forty are Britiah. The ^man Mth^o 
throughout Inffia is estimated at 690,000, 
about 16,000 soldiers. 
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Statement showing the Number and Expense of the Ecclesiastical Establishments under each Presideneu, 
tn the Year 1832-33, and in 1851- 2. 


1832-’33. 


Bengal 

1 Bishop 

1 Archdeacon 

2 Senior Chaplains 

35 Chaplains 

2 ditto (at Straits settlements) . , 

1 Officiating ditto . . 

Visitation and travelling allowances, es- 
tablishment, and contingencies . . . 

Total church establishment . . 

Scotch Kirk — 

2 Chaplains , 

Roman Catholic— 

Allowance to priests at Straits settlements 


Total Bengal 


Madras:— 

1 Archdeacon ... . . 

2 Senior Chaplains 

21 Chaplains, at],7,875 rupees each . 


contingencies 

Total church establishment 


Scotch Kirk— 

2 Cln^ilains 
EstabH.shment 


Total Scotch Kirk . 

Roman Catholic — 
Allotvance to priests . . 


Total Madras . 


Bombay 

1 Archdeacon 

2 Senior Chaplains 
13 Cha])lains , . 


contingencies 

Total church establishment 


Scotch Kirh— 

2 Chaplains . . 
Establishment, &c. 


Total Scotch Kirk 

Roman Catholic— 
Allowance to priests . . 

Total Bombay . . 

Grand Total . . 


j Sco. Rs. 


S. Rupees. B 
43,103 
17,241 
26,724 

317,606 1 

18,372 4 

2,871 

64,908 

480,825 

22,414 

6,254 

508,493 

Ms. Rupees. 
19,091 
26,160 
165,376 

32,576 ^ 

243,202 

19,635 

1,050 

20,685 

5,744 

269,631 

1. 252,889 

By. Rupees. 
17,778 
28,560 
104,000 

1 36,047 

186,985 

20,382 

1,389 

. 21,771 

4,440 

t. 213,196 

i. 202,158 

18 963,640 

j. 96,354 


mW52. 


1 Bishop 

1 Archdeacon (also a Chaplain) 

2 Senior Chaplains 


2 ditto ditto at 9,600 „ „ 

(stational in Straits settlements) . , 
Visitation and travelling allowances, es- 
tablishment, & contingencies in 1849- '50 

Total church establishment . . 


Cos. Rupees. 
46.977 

3.200 
27,912 

1,82,400 

2,40,000 

19.200 
47,761 


Scotch Ktrk — 

2 Chaplains 
Establishment 


Total Scotch Kirk 

Roman Catholic — 
Allowance to priests . . 

Total Bengal Es. . 


1 Bishop 

1 Archdeacon (also a Chaplain) . . . . 

2 Senior Chaplains 

9 Chaplains, at 8,400 rupees each . . . . 

18 Assistant Chaplains, at 6,000 rupees each 
Visitotion and travelling allowances, es-l 
tablishmcnt, and contingencies . . . ] 

Total church establishment . . . 


Scotch Kirk— 

2 Chaplains 
Establishment 


Total Scotch Kirk . 

Roman Catholic— 
Allowance to priests . . 


Total Madras Rs. 


Bombay 

1 Bivhop 

1 Archdeacon (also a Chaplain) . . 

2 Senior Chaplains 

.5 Chaplains, at 8,400 rupees each . . 

16 Assistant Chaplains, at 6,000 rupees each 
Visitation and travelling allowances, es- ' 
tablishmcnt, and contingencies . . . 

Total church establishment . . 


Scotch Kirk— 

2 Chaplains 
Establishment 


Total Scotch Kirk . 

Roman Catholic — 
Allowance to priests . . 

Total Bombay Rs. 

Grand Total . . . 


Cos. Rs. 
or £ 


Abdract. 


6,66,4t50 


23,112 

676 


23,688 


21,840 


6,11,978 


26,600 

3,200 

20,160 

75,600 

1,08,000 

60,460 


289,020 


19,636 

1,323 


20,958 


10,320 


3,20,298 


26,600 

3,200 

26,160 

42.000 

96.000 

30,127 


223,087 


20,160 

048 


21,144 


22,800 


2,67,031 


11,99,307 

112,435 


Tears. 

Church Establishments, I 

Scotch Kirk. | 

Roman Catholic. 

Total. 

1882-'33! 

l861-»52 

No, of Persons. 

1 82 

1 118 

£ 

88,623 

1 101,114 

No. of Persons. 

6 

6 

£ 

6,246 1 

6,168 

1 ^ 

1,486 

6,163 

£ 

9em 

112,435 


3 z 



Tabular riew oftht Wesleyan lHttt!ont—16oo. Th^ * indicates that there are no returns obtatnah^ 
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of tht London Mittionary Society, Stationt—i Snk. 


Missionturiea 
(in addition ^ 

to nearly 300 "OP^n^P* Communl- 

DerS> nan«. 


Schools. I SohoUri, 


Noethern India 

Calcutta 

Berampore 

Benares . . . . ! i | * 
Mirzapoor ..... i ] 
Almorah 

Mahi Kantha (near Baroda) . 
Peninsular India 

Madras 

Tripasaore 
Vizagapatam . . 


{ (including Chica- j 


Cuddapah 
Belgaum . 
Bellary 


Dangaiore 

Salem .*!!*. 

Coimbatoor 

South Travancore ‘ ’ 

Nagercoil 

Neyoor 

Pareychaley 

Trevandrum (including Quilon) 


by -elude the heathen, whose number. 


i beginning of 1852, the number of native 

I churches in India (including Ceylon), was 

331 ; of recorded members (communicants), 18,401 ; 

! I and of worshipping Christians, 112,191 : number of 

missionanes (including forty.eight ordained natives), 

I I was 443, together with 698 native catechists belong- 
I I jng to twenty-two missionary societies, who have 
; I established 1,347 vernacular day-schools, 93 board- 
j — 347 day-schools for girls, 120 girls' boarding- 
i schools, 126 superior English schools, throughout 
I the country {see Mission returns.) There are eight 
Bible societies in India, which published, in 1850, 

I no less than 130,000 copies of the Bible, or 
j selections from it, in thirteen languages, and 
I distributed 185,400 copies. There are also fifteen 
tract societies engaged in supplying works for 
native Christians — short tracts, or expositions of 
Bible truth, and school-books for missionary schools. 
The entire Bible has been translated into ten lan- 
guages, the New Testament into five others, and 
separate gospels into four other languages { besides 
numerous works of Christians ;--thirty, forty, and 
even seventy tracts, suitable for Hindoos and Mus- 
sulmen, have been prepared in the vernacular. The 
missionaries maintain twenty-five printing establish- 
! ments. The cost of all these operations, for 1851, 

I was £190,()()0, of which £33,540 was contributed by 
I European Christians in India itself.f 

This is but a very small beginning of the great 
work to be accomplished by philanthropists of all 
classes; the Urgent Claimt of India for more CArw- 
tian MieeioneX has been forcibly set forth by Mr. 
Muir, of the Bengal civil service : he shows that 
some of the fairest portions of India have no mis- 
sionary ; that others are supplied in the proportion of : 
one to one million people;— a ** long range of fertile, 

t Hetulie <f Miteionary Labovr in India, by Rev. W. 
Mallent ; reprinted fri>m Calcutta JSerteie, October, 1851. i 
London : Dalton, Cockspur-street 1 

X Published by Dalton, Cockspur-street, London. 1 


populous countries as much neglected as if they 
were districts of Japan."— (p. 12.) Formerly the Hin- 
doos would not listen to the missionaries ; now they 
attend to hear, discuss, and dispute : and, what is 
still better, they buy the books issued from the mis- 
sion presses, in large quantitie8.§ Undoubtedly 
there is a great change coming over the Indian 
population, especially of the educated class; the 
little leaven is fomenting the vast mass. Idolatry 
cannot long stand before truth, when presented 
in the manner in which its Divine Founder ex- 
plained it to His disciples ; but the unbeliever must 
be born again before he can see God,— he must be 
born of water and of the Spirit before he can dwell 
with Him. The Hindoo is as yet only born of the 
earth— earthy, with every corruption of our nature in 
its pristine strength ; he is also surrounded and j 
entangled by the meshes of a Satanic sysli m, from 1 
which he cannot extricate himself. It seems to be ! 
a part of the Divine scheme for man's redemption, to 
make his fellow-man an instrument in the work of 
regeneration; for thus both the giver and receiver 
of good are blessed. Hence, to human eyes, the 
operation appears slow. But we cannot penetrate j 
the designs of Omnipotence. We cannot tell why I 
millions of Hindoos have been left steeped in the 
mire of idolatry for ages, and that they should now 
be raised from darkness into light by a handful of 
men from the remote isles of the western world ; all 
this, and much more, is a mystery: but may not 
this singular communion between England and 
India be as much for the benefit of the former as for 
that of the latter P May not Britain need, nearly as 
much as Hindoostan, not onM the quickening in- 
fluence which is able to save ana make wise, but alM 
the renovation of the flickering flame of celestial 

{ These are not solely religious trw;ts. For instuice 
At the Wesleyan press in Bangalore, Bobineon Cnteoe has 
been printed in the vernacular language, with woodcuts t 
it has an extensive sale* 
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life, which, until the last few years, burnt dim and 
• fitful here, and needed kindling into a bright and 
cheering light,— a light whose expanding, vivifying 
rays may, ere long, spread to the darkest and re- 
motest corners of our globe P Be this as it may, the 
Anglo-Indian Christian mission is now fairly com- 
menced ; a wide and encouraging prospect is open 
for its meritorious labours. In a mere worldly point 
of view, an extension of operations is of the utmost 
importance. Every Hindoo or Moslem converted 
to the gospel of peace, is an additional security for 
the permanence oi British power. Mere secular men 
ought therefore to aid this ^reat cause. The day is 
past in England for attempting to rule a nation by 
orute force, as if men were beasts of burthen or 
irreclaimable maniacs. Kindness, consideration, and 
reasoning, are the instruments of conversion which 
the missionaries employ, and they are happily in 
accordance with the dictates and policy of govern- 
ment. There is therefore, in a new sense, a union 
between church and state in India, devoid of patron- 
age or pecuniary relations, but based on the prin- 
ciple that what is good for the spiritual, must be 
equally good for the temporal interests of the people. 

Education. — Under both the Hindoo and Moslem 
governments, the education of the people was, at va- 
rious times, deemed a matter of public importance ; 
many of the temples now devoted to idolatry and 
paphian rites, were originally schools and colleges for 
instruction, endowed with lands for this purpose, and 
conducted somewhat after the manner of the monastic 
institutions of Europe : but in both regions the teach- 
ing of the young fell into desuetude. Trie setting apart 
of a body of men as more sacred than their fellow- 
mortals,— investing them with peculiar privileges, — 
furnishing them in abundance with not only the ne- 
cessaries, but also the luxuries of life, for which they 
were not required to labour, — enjoining celibacy, 
— and placing them under an ecclesiastical, instead 
of a civil law applicable to all, — was as pernicious to 
the scholastic system of Hindoos and Mohammedans 
as it was to that of the Latins : the funds allocated 
for the temples and mosques became appropriated 
solely to the use of a lazy, sensual priesthood ; the 
minds as well as the morals of the people were neg- 
lected ; and but for the village schools, sustained by 
each little agricultural community, and the town 
seminaries, supported by paying pupils, the people of 
Hindoostan would not even have had the primary 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which 
we found to prevail pretty general among the better 
classes of the community. 

For a considerable period, the Anglo-Indian 
authorities gave no thought to the subject. In 1781, 
a Mohammedan madrissa (college) was established 
at Calcutta, under the patronage of Warren Hastings ; 
and in 1792 a Sanscrit college was founded at Be- 
nares by Jonathan Duncan ; but the main idea in 
connexion with these institutions — with the Hindoo 
college at Calcutta, founded in 1816; colleges at 
Agra and Delhi, in 1827 j and a few seminaries in' 
various provincial towns — was the propagation of 
Oten^a/ literature, and the inculcation of the Hin- 
doo and the Mohammedan religion. The extension of 
the English language, and of the arts and sciences, 

* The Bight Honourable T; B. Macaulay deserves 
credit for the efforts he made in favour of the extension 
of the English language in India. 

t Pari. Papers on India, submitted by E. I.» Cy. in 
1853. 

X Of the course ot education in this institution, that 

of which it might become the medium, was an inno- 
vation } and as such, dreaded by those whose opinions 
then ruled. A watchmaker at Calcutta, David Hare, 
about 1823-'4, established a British school there : 
tie saw that the efficacy of Lord Wellesley’s policy 
in founding the college at Fort William, as a means 
of incorporating the English on the Asiatic stock, was 
sound, and that no material improvement could take 
place in the mass of the people by endeavouring to 
communicate knowledge through twenty different 
tongues instead of by one, which would form a com- 
mon medium of intercourse for all. The thought 
began to be “ ventilated” — some advocating the 
English, some the vernacular, some both. The latter 
was partially adopted, as a compromise between the 
two former systems : but it ultimately gave way ;• 
and now sound-thinking Indian statesmen are con- 
vinced that the foundation of education ought to be 
the English, whatever may be the vernacular; so 
that in due time it may become the ordinary dialect 
of about 200,000,000 in Hindoostan. 

In 1813, attention was directed to the necessity of 
something being done towards the education of the 
people ; and under the then charter act it was decreed 
that a lac of rupees (£10,000) should be annually 
appropriated out of the revenue of India for the 
“ revival and improvement of literature. ”t It was a 
small sum for such an object : yet it remained unem- 
ployed for ten years ; and then the accumulated funds 
Mere appropriated to the Hindoo college| at Cal- 
cutta, which was placed under the superintendence 
of government, and to such other Oriental seminaries 
as a Committee of Public Instruction (appointed in 
1823) might recommend. 

The Court of Directors early foresaw the inefficiency 
of mere Oriental literature as a means of improving 
the people. In a despatch to India, written in 1821, 
the Court warned the local governments thus : — 

“ In teaching mere Hindoo or Mohammedan learn- 
ing, you bind yourselves to teach a great deal of 
what is frivolous, not a little of what is purely mis- 
chievous, and a small remainder indeed in which 
utility is in any way concerned.” Bishop Heber also 
justly remarked — “The Mussulman literature very 
nearly resembles what the literature of Europe was 
before the time of Copernicus, Galileo, and Bacon. 

The Mussulmans take their logic from Aristotle, fil- 
tered through many successive translations and com- 
mentaries ; and their metaphysical system is pro- 
fessedly derived from Plato. Both Mohammedans 
and Hindoos have the same natural philosophy, which 
is also that of Aristotle in zoology and botany, and 
Ptolemy in astronomy, for which the Hindoos have 
forsaken their more ancient notions of the seven seas 
and the six earths.” The Court of Directors hw to 
contend against the prejudices of distinguished Eng- 
lishmen, M'ho clung pertinaciously to the idea of 
educating the people in the Oriental tongues. Thus, 
in a despatch of September 29th, 1830, the 
says — “ We think it highly advisable to enable ana 
encourage a large number of natives to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of English, being wnvince 
that the high tone and better spirit of Europea 
’ literature can produce their full effect only on 
who become familiar with them in the original lan- 

1 accurate observer the late Rammohun Ray, ^ 

1 can. only load the minds of youth with gramraa^ca * 

ties and metaphysical distinctions of airo, 

1 the pupils will acquire what was known 2,^0 ye ^ 
with the addition of vain and empty subtletitfs. ' 

: its pupils became deists and atheists. 
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guage. While, too, we agree that the higher branches I 
of science may be more advantageously studied in 
the languaees of Europe, than in translations into 
the Oriental tongues, it is also to be considered, that 
the fittest persons for translating English scientific 
books, or for putting their substance into a shape 
adapted to Asiatic students, are natives who have 
studied profoundly in the original works.”— (Des- 
patch, September 29th, 1830.) 

These sound views were not immediately adopted 
by the Indian government, who absurdly perse- 
vered for several years attempting to instruct the 
people who attended the public seminaries by trans- 
lating English literature into Sanscrit and Arabic — 
the one not spoken, and the other a foreign language 
in India. Before a Hindoo could study the best 
masters in English, he must waste precious time in 
becoming an Oriental scholar : in effect, it would be 
paralleled if boys in the national schools of Britain 
were required to learn Latin and Greeks and then 
study English literature from translations into these 


languages. The pedantry and inutility of such a 
system was at length exposed ; and, with broader 
views of statesmanship, there came a recognition of 
the necessity of making English the classical and 
predominant language. 

On the 7th of March, 1835, the government 
abandoned the Oriental scheme of education, and 
the comprehensive and adaptative tongue of the 
ruling power was gradually substituted by attaching 
English classes to the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
colleges which had been established in different 
cities ; to these were added scholarships, with sti- 
pends attainable after a satisfactory examination, 
and terminable at a central college to which the 
school was subordinate. In October, 1844, gov- 
ernment passed a resolution, promising prefer- 
ence of selection for public employment to stu- 
dents of distinguished ability. Model schools have 
been adopted in several districts; suitable books 
prepared ; an organised system of inspection main- 
tained ;• and Christian instruction thus extended : — 


Missionary Schools in Continental India. 



Male. 1 

1 Femalo. 

Stations. 

Vernacular Day- 
Schools. 

Boarding- .Schools. 

English Schools. 

1 

Day-Schools. 

Boarding-Schools. 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Schools. 

Girls. 

Schools. 

Girls. 

Bengal, Ori^tsa, and Assam 

127 

0,3G9 

21 

701 

22 

6,054 

20 

690 

28 

8.30 

N W. Provinces . . . 

55 

3,078 

10 

200 

10 

1,207 

8 

213 

11 

208 

Madras Presidency . . 

852 

61,300 

32 

754 

44 

4,150 

222 

0,029 

41 

1,101 

Bombay Presidency . . 

C5 

3,848 

4 

64 

9 

984 

28 

1,087 

6 

129 

Total .... 

1,099 

74,601 1 

67 

1,788 

91 

12,401 

284 

8,919 

80 

I 2,274 


In the parliamentary discussions relative to India, 
in 1852-’3, the subject of educating the people by a 
general system, was fully recognised as one of the 
most important duties of government; and accord- 
ingly, in July, 1854, an admirable despatch was for- 
warded to Bengal by the home authoiities.t In 
this document the Court of Directors declare that 
“no subject has a stronger claim to attention than 
education and that it is “ one of our most sacred 
duties, to be the means, as far as in us lie.s, of con- 
ferring upon the natives of India those vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India may, 
under Providence, derive from her connexion with 
England, For although British ihfluence has al- 
ready, in many remarkable instances, been applied 
with great energy and success to uproot demoralising 
practices, and even crimes of a deeper dye, which for 
ages had prevailed among the natives of India, the 
good results of those efforts must, in order to be per- 
manent, possess the further sanction of a general 
sympathy in the native mind, which the advance of 
education alone can secure. We have, moreover, 
always looked upon the encouragement of educa- 
tion as peculiarly important, because ‘calculated ‘ not 
only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fit- 
ness, but to raise the moral character of those who 
partake of its advantages, and so to supply you 
with servants to whose probity you may with in- 
creased confidence commit offices of trust’ in India, 

* In September, 1845, I attended an annual examina- 
tion of the Poona schools, and was agreeably surprised 
by the intelligence and proficiency of the pupils. 1 


where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of olfi- 
cers of every grade in all departments of the state. 
Nor, while the character of England is deeply con- 
cerned in the success of our efforts for the pro- 
motion of education, are her material interests alto- 
gether unaffected by the advance of European know- 
ledge in India; this knowledge will teach the natives 
of India the marvellous results of the employment of 
labour and capital, rouse them to emulate us in the 
development of the vast resources of their country, 
guide them in their efforts, and gradually, but cer- 
tainly, confer upon them all the advantages which 
accompany the nealthy increase of wealth and com- 
merce; and, at the same time, secure to us a larger 
and more certain supply of many articles necessary 
for our manufactures and extensively consumed by 
all classes of our population, as well as an almost 
inexhaustible demand for the produce of British 
labour.” 

These are noble sentiments, worthy of England, 
and of incalculable benefit to India. With this pre- 
amble, the Court of Directors proceed to state the 
main object thus; — “We emphatically declare that 
the education which we desire to see extended in 
India is that which has for its object the diffusion of 
the improved arts, science, philosophy, and literature 
of Europe ; in short, of European knowledge.” 

Becuniary aid is to be given to vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular schools. The study of law, medi- 

f It is understood that the preliminary draft of this 
valuable State Paper was drawn up by Sir Charles Wood, 
then president of the India Board. 
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cine,* and civil engineering to be encouraged j and 
all the higher branches of sound education. The 
expenditure for these great designs will be large, 


and can only gradually be employed : at present it 
amounts to about £160,000 a-year, which, it is to be 
hoped, will ere long be largely augmented.f 


Number of Government Educational Ineiitutiom^ of Teachers and of Pupils therein, with the total Expense 
thereof t and the Number and Value nf fiehnlarxjkin* in e/i/*h IQAO 


Presidency. 

Nature of Institution. 

Institu- 

Teachers 

Pupils. 


Scholarships. 

tions. 


Number. 

Value. 


r 

English and native tuition 

109 

336 

9,116 

£ 

51,000 

152 

£ 

3,137 

Bengal . . . . ^ 


Vernacular tuition 

Grants in aid to charitable and other ) 

36 

36 

1,904 

1,192 





scholastic institutions ..... ) 

“* 


— 

6,306 

_ 

— 

N. W. Provinces .< 


English and native tuition , ' 

Vernacular 

7 

8 

125 

1,835 

14,577 

5,437 

284 

2,814 

Madras . . , . ■ 


English and native tuition 

3 

21 

448 

3,789 




Vernacular 






766 



Bombay .... 


English and native tuition 

Vernacular 

15 

235 • 

64 

190 

2,492 

12,384 

1 17,143 

84 

6,880 



Trtfoi / English and native tuition . 

134 

646 

13,891 


620 

11,831 



* ’{Vernacular 

279 

226 

14,288 

— 





Grand Total 

413 

772 

28,179 

100,210 

520 

11,831 


I . The above return is founded on the information received for the year 1852-’53 ; but ns the state of educa- 

I tion m India is at present one of transition, it is probable that considerable alteration has taken place. By the despatch to 
the government of India, dated the 19th July (No. 49 of 1854), a plan for the general extension of education was laid 
down, and when the instructions therein contained shall begin to be carried out, the changes made will be of a wide and 
peeping character. For the reasons already assi^ed it is impossible to afford any precise information on the subject of 
Vernacular Schools. It is known, however, that these schools are increasing in number and improving in characti. In 
October, 1849, sanction was given by the homo authorities for the establishment of one government vernacular school in each 
of eight tehsildarries, or revenue divisions of the North-West Provinces, to afford a model to the native village school- 
masters. The experiment proved highly successful ; the number of village indigenous schools, within the eight tehsildar- 
ries, having increased in three years, from 2,014 to 3,469 ; and that of the scholars therein, from 17,169 to 36,884. The 
plan has now been extended to the whole of the North-Western Provinces, and also to portions of Bengal and the Pun- 
jab. The expense of the measure is estimated at £60,000 per annum. 


Under the present system there is an educational 
department at each presidency, with an official of 
talent, largely remunerated, at its head j qualified 
district inspectors report periodically on the colleges 
and schools supported and managed by government, 
and statistical returns are to be annually sent, with 
the reports, to England. Universities are to be 
established, under charter, in different parts of 
India, and to be managed by senates, consisting of 

♦ In 1829, I laid before Lord Wm. Bentinck, then 
governor-general, a plan for establishing a medical and 
surgical college at Calcutta, and pointed out the great 
benefits which would accrue from such an institution. I 
also offered to deliver gratuitously a course of lectures on 
anatomy, for which there was an abundance of “ sub- 
jects," the Ganges being the place of sepulture for many 
million Hindoos whose bodies daily floated in thousands 
past Calcutta. Lord Wm. Bentinck warmly commended 
my proposition ; but subsequently informed me that he 
found such a decided opposition to it in the council that 
it would be hopeless to get the sanction of those who 
feared every innovation, and deemed that the Hindoos 
would never attend a dissecting-room. In a few years 
after my plan was effectively carried out by others, and it 
has produced the most beneficial results. Hindoos even 
come to England to study and qualify themselves for the 
position of surgeon in the service of government. I know 
of no branch of science so urgently needed for the people 
of India as that of medicine and chirurgery ; and it is to 
be hoped that public hospitals and lecturers will be estab- 
lished in the large cities for the benefit of the native 
population. The Friend of Injiia thus alludes to the 
good done by the establishment of medical institutions in 
Malwa In 1847, throughout the great provinces over 
which the authority of the resident at Indore extends, 
there was not, we believe, one single dispensary. There 
are now nine, all supported by funds derived from sources 


the chancellor, vice-chancellor, and fellows of each ; 
periodical examinations to be held in the different 
branches of art and science, and degrees confcrred, 
unconnected with religious belief, on qualified per- 
sons who may be educated at the university college, 
or at affiliated institutions conducted by all denomi- 
nations, whether Christians, Hindoos, Mohammedans, 
Parsees, Seiks, Buddhists, Jains, or any other reli- 
gious persuasion, if found to afford the requisite 

independent of the British government, and all frequented 
by the people with an eagerness not always manifested in 
our older provinces. The nine are stationed at Indore, 
Oojein, Rutlan, Manpoor, Dhar, Dewas, Sillanah, and 
Bbopawur, the central station having two. From these 
establishments no less than 20,223 new patients have re- 
ceived medical relief, of whom about a third, or 6,463, I 
Were women and children. The number of females, in 
itself a sixth of the whole, deserves especial remark. No { 
less than 2,468 surgical operations were performed; a 
number which ^pears enormous, unless very slight cases 
are included. When it is remembered that a few years 
since this vast amount of human suffering must have 
been unrelieved, or relieved only by the superstitious j 
quackery of the Vedic doctors, the good which has beeu 
accomplished by Mr. Hamilton, and the energetic resi- 
dency surgeon, will be readily appreciated. The whole 
expenses of these establishments amount to 16,032 rupees ; 
and the receipts, chiefly from native chiefs and pnnees, 
have been a little above that sum. There appears to Iw 
no probability of any falling off; and in spite of th^ 
her^tary apathy, the neighbouring cUelt appear to be 
desirous of imitating a system wmch, under their own 
eyes, produces so excellent an effect.^' 
tliie reorganisation of village pchools would bring 
instruction home to the mass of the people : they 
be made industrial institutions, and combine agnculture 
with rustic mechanics. 
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course of study, and subject to the inspecUon, pe- 
riodtcally, of government inspectors. 

A people who have been subject, for several cen- 
tunes, to a rigid political despotism, and sunk for 
ages in a gross system of idolatry, which, while it 
involved a slavish subjection to a dominant caste, 
encouraged the development and exercise of every 
seasual passion, must necessarily have both intellec- 
tual and moral faculties darkened to a degree almost 
surpassing belief. If it be a hopeless task to re- 
generate a human being, of whose originally small 
ghmmmng of soul scarcely a scintilla is left, and 
whose frame, diseased by debauchery, is returning to 
iU original mire, how much more difficult must it 
be to raise a hundred million from the inert state in 
which the mass now vegetate through existence! 
Far easier is the task of elevating the New-Zea- 
lander or Kaffir; nay, the efforts making for the 
civilising of B heels, Gonds, Mairs, Sonthals, and 
other aborigines in India, may be attended with 
earlier success than can be expected from the Hin- 
doo, M'hose mind is still under the dominion of a 
Gooroo, or Brahmin. It is only, therefore, by great 
and long-sustained exertions on the part of govern- 
ment, aided by all its servants, that the literary, 
moral, and industrial education of the people of 
India can be accomplished.® 

The Press.-— The rise and progress in India of 
this potent engine of civilisation requires to be 
briefly noted. During the administration of Warren 
Hastings, the first English newspaper was established 
at Calcutta : it was styled Hickey's Oazetie, and is 
described as a low, scurrilous, immoral publication ; 
it soon died a natural death. In 1814, the Govern- 
ment Gazette was the only publication extant. With 
the increase of Anglo-Indian residents the number 
of newspjmers augmented, and their character im- 
proved. In 1820 there were three weekly journals 
and one monthly periodical in Calcutta. In 1830, 
the^ number of daily, weekly, monthly, and annual 
periodicals issuing from the Bengal press was thirty- 
three. In 1834 the numbers stood thus; — Daily, 
political newspapers, four; commercial advertisers, 
four. Tri-weekly, political, two; commercial, one. 
Weekly, political, four ; commercial, four. Monthly, 

* Government do not seem to have as yet given any 
attention to the highly important subject of female educa- 
tion. The character of the men of any country may be 
readily inferred by the intellectual progress and moral 
teaching of the women. The barbarous system of the 
Mohammedans is to keep the fair sex as mere sensual 
toys or household drudges ; this cruel policy has, in some 
places, been adopted by the Hindoos from their Moslem 
conquerors ; but it belongs not to their social ethics, as 
Menu enjoins reverence and respect ; and there have been 
several distinguished female sovereigns and personages in 
Hindoostan. A London institution for promoting the 
education of the women of India is now in full operation, 
under the direction of a ladies' committee, who send out 
carefully-trained schoolmistresses, and superintend the 
working of the society at home and abroad. If the day 
have not arrived when girls' schools can be formed 
by government in India as well as in England, then to 
Buch a body as the Society for promoting Female Educa- 
tion in the East," the work of educating the women of 
India might be temporarily entrusted by the state. 

t There were XJkhban, or Court Circulars, containing 
•uch scraps of offidal news, or yup, as the ruling power 
permitted to be made known. 

t In 1829, in conjunction with Rammohun Roy, Dwar- 
ksMut Tagore, Prussuna Comar Tagore, and other Hindoo 
gentlemen, I established in Calcutta a weekly journal, and 
printed it, under my own roof, in English, Bengallee, and 


general, six. Quarterly, reviews and Army List, 
four. Annuals and almanacs, five. In the N. W. 
Provinces, Agra, Delhi, Cawnpoor, and Meerut, had 
each an English newspaper. 

At Madras there were nine, and at Bombay ten 
Lnglish newspauers and other periodicals ; there was 
no stamp or advertisement duty, but postage was 
levied on the transmission of journals through the 
post-office. A registration of the name and resi- 
dence of proprietors, and a lodgment of a copy with 
government of each issue of a publication, were re- 
quired. Until Sir Charles Metcalfe, when acting 
governor-general in August, 1835, declared the press 
of India free, and its conductors subject only to the 
civil law, and trial by jury for libel, the government 
exercised a vigilant censorship, and could at any 
moment destroy an obnoxious journal by the depor- 
tation of its conductors to Europe (as was done in 
the case of the late Mr. Silk Buckingham) ; but 
since 1835, the newspaper press of India has been as 
free ns that of England. 

The native periodical press is of recent formation. 
During Hindoo and Moslem sway, no such thing as 
a newspaper with freedom of discussion existed.f 
Even in 1820 there were no journals in the verna- 
cular: a few subsequently arose.l In 1834 there 
were fifteen newspapers published weekly in Bengal, 
some in Bengallee, others in Persian, and some with 
translations into English. At the same period there 
was in Madras one native newspaper published in 
Hindoostanee and in English; and in Bombay, 
four — in the Guzerattee, Mahratta, and Persian 
languages. 

With the establishment of these journals, English 
and native, there came into operation several printing- 
presses for the publication of books, pamphlets, &c., 
which were of essential service to the spread of edu- 
cation and literature. 

The latest data before me (1853) of the news- 
papers and periodicals in the English language at 
each presidency, show : — Calcutta — Daily, seven ;§ 
bi-weekly, three; weekly, eleven; bi-monthly, five ; 
monthly, eight; quarterly, nine ; yearly, eight. This 
is a larger issue of periodical literature than Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, or any city in the United Kingdom 

Hindoostanee (Persian) characters, in parallel columns, 
with a hope of improving the tone of the native mind, 
and preparing it for a temperate discussion of public 
affairs. This journal was acknowledged to have been 
eminently instrumental in aiding Lord Wm. Bentinck 
in the abolition of suttee, by appeals to the humane 
feelings of Hindoo husbands, fathers, and brothers. When 
widow-burning was suppressed, attention was directed to 
other prevailing pernicious practices, such as duelling 
among Europeans, and flagellation in the army. Some 
very mild comments on a court-martial sentence, dated 
20th July, 1829, of "one thousand lashes on the bare 
back of gunner Wm. Comerford, of the let company 
5th battalion of Bengal artillery" (whose wife bad l^en 
seduced by the captain of his company, and the seducer’s 
life threatened by the aggrieved husband), led to the con- 
demnation by the government of India of the journal, and 
its ultimate destruction, with the large property embarked 
therein. It is now unnecessary to advert to the injury 
sustained; the circumstance is mentioned as a fragment 
of history. The sacrifice was mode for great objects, and 
it is seldom one is privileged to witness the beneficial 
results by the attainment of the end in view. 

( Englishman, Hurkam {Messenger), Citizen, Morning 
Chronicle, Evening Mail, Commercial and Shipping Ga- 
zette, Exchange Gazette, The Englishman and Hurkam, 
for instance, are of the size of the London Times without 
its supplement. 
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but London can exhibit. Bombay — Daily, three ;• 
bi-weekly, two; weekly, five; bi-monthly, four; 
monthly, three; quarterly, one; half-yearly, one; 
annually, two; and occasionally (transactions of 
scientific societies), four. Madras — Daily and 
weekly, nine ; bi-monthly, two ; monthly, eight ; 
quarterly, three ; annual, six. Throughout different 
parts of India there are also English nawspapers, 
journals, &c., viz,, at Agra, four; Delhi, four; 
Simla, one; Lahore, one; Serampoor (Friend of 
India)i one; Rangoon, one; Bangalore (bi-weekly 
Herald)y one; Poona, one; Kuracnee (Sinde), two. 
Of the native press I can find no complete returns : 
in Bengal it has largely increased ;t as also at Bom- 
* Timest Gazette^ and Courier, each nearly equal in 
size to the Calcutta newspapers. 

f The Baptist Mission Press is distinguished in Ben- 
gal above all others for the accuracy and excellency 
of its work ; it does a large amount of business, the profits 
of which are all devoted to the mission. By the aid of 
this active society, the Scriptures have in whole or in 
part been translated into, and printed in, forty-four 
Asiatic languages, which may be thus enumerated : — 
Statistics of Translations ( in the Languages of India) of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


bay, where there are two daily newsptmers in Guze- 
rattee ; five bi-weekly, four weekly (Marathi, Quze- 
rattee and Persian), one bi-monthly (Marathi and 
English), one monthly (in Portuguese.) 

The activity of printing may be judged by the 
number of establishments in full operation at Bom- 
bay, viz., English, seven; Guzerattee, eleven; Ma- 
rathi, four; Persian, four; lithographic presses, five. 
In the N. W. Provinces, the number of native presses 
in operation durin||^ the year 1853, was forty; and 
the number of native newspapers issued therefrom, 
thirty-seven : some of these, though containing cur- 
rent news, supply information useful for echoed, on 
subjects connected with geography, zoology, history 
(chiefly modern), education, popular errors, transla- 
tions from Shaksueare, influence of the moon on 
animal and vegetaole creation, and various scientific 
matters. The official report to government (19Lh 
No. of Selections) on the subject of these native 
presses, states — “ Of the forty presses at work, five 
were established within the year, and four discon- 
tinued during the same period ; in the same manner, 
five new newspapers were issued, and five old ones 
discontinued. The books published at the presses 
were 195, and the approximate number of copies 
No. of Copies. of the same struck off for general use, 103,615. Two 


Languages or Dialects. 


Wholly. In Part. 


- 

Armenian 

Assamese . 6,609 

Battak (number not known.) 

Beloochee ditto. 

Bengallee 3,600 1 67*o6o| 

Bhogulcundi — 1.600 

Bhikaneera — 1.600 

Bhutneera — 1.600 

Bruj — 6,000 

Burmese ' — 

Cashmere — 3,000 

Chinese 6,400 

Cingalese (about) 5,000 6,000 

Guzerattee — 1.600 

Ourwhali or Shreenagur — 1.600 

Haroti - 1.600 

Hindi — 

Hindoostanee or Urdu — 132,033 

Javanese (about) — 3,000 

Jumbu — 1.660 

Juyapura (number not known.) 

Kanoj — 1.660 

Khassi — , ?p0 

Kumaon — 1,000 

Kunkunu — 2,000 

Kusoli (number not known.) 

Kumata — 1,000 

Mahvalta — 11,466 

Malay — 1,600 

Mavwari — 1.600 

Mugudh — 1,000 

Multani — 1,000 

Munipnra 1,000 

Nepaulese — 1,000 

Oodeypoor (number not known.) 

Gojin — 1.000 

Oriya — 14,000 

Palpa — 1,000 

Persian — 37,500 

Sanscrit 71,680 

Sikhi — 6.000 

Sindhi (number not known.) \ \ 

Telinga or Teloogoo — 1.600 

Total number of Vols, . . .14,900 j 833,180 

1 New Testament. ^ Old Testament. 

Paper* — Commons; 6th August, 1853; p. 165.) 
The Zowion Mimofutry Society bare trsmslated the whole j 


of the principal presses, viz., Gobind Pughonath’s at 
Benares, and the Moostufaee press at Delhi, have 
not furnished us with the number of copies they 
have published of each work issued^ by them : for 
these, therefore, the lowest average, viz., 200 to each 
work, has been taken; but it may confidently be 
assumed that a far greater number of copies were 
struck off, more especially as the last-named press is 
noted for its success in the publication and sale of 
books.” The report adverts commendingly to several 
of the newspapers, viz., tho Koh-i-Noor, at Lahore ; 
the Noo 7 '-ool-Absar, hi Agro,; the Quiran^oos-Sadyn, 
at Delhi ; the Soodhakeer, at Benares, “ which ranks 
very high among the native journals of these pro- 
vinces.” One newspaper deserves special note, owing 
to its patronage and source : — “ Another well-con- 
ducted periodical is the Malwa Ukhhar, under the 
patronage of the Maharajah Holkar and Sir R. N. 
C. Hamilton, and published at Indore. The paper 
is edited by one of the teachers of the Indore school, 
and contains intelligence relative to the native neigh- 
bouring states, which have been personally visited by 
the editor, and with the condition and general affairs 
of which he would appear to be thoroughly con- 
versant.” It is to be regretted that there are no 
government reports on the state of the native press 
in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Very little fore- 
sight is needed to perceive the vast importance, poli- 
tical, social, and moral, which this rapid extension of 
printing is calculated to produce on the native 
throughout the length and breadth of Hindoostan : 
for weal or for woe our government is now com- 
mitted to the principle of free discussion on every 
topic which the discursive faculties of the Asiatic 
may choose to examine. Some publications ot a 
decidedly deistical and even atheistical character 

Bible into two languages — the Canarese and Teloogoo. 
aided that of the Oordoo, Guzerattee, 
and MaJiyaVim. Of £63,963 annual income, £26,136 « 
expended in India. The Church Missionary Sotte^ 
spends in India £46,000 per annum, and hf» eig^^‘ 
eight ordained clergymen engaged inMts the 

The exceUent MonviaDB are “ breaking gwund . 

/ Himalaya, and the Scotdi cbarch are effsotifcl/ ocemv / 
ing Western India, / 
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have already appeared.* Paine's and 

Volneys Umm of Empire,, not long Since found a 
more ready sale than any other imported books; 
for, m the transition State from Paganism to Chris- 
Uanism, the gulf of infidelity must, it is to be 
learea, be passed with ruin to many souls.f 

The pure Hindoo mind, generally speakinff, re- 
sembles very much that of the ancient Greek: it is 
logical, yet fond of romance-acute in perception, 
but wanting in profundity ; delighting in subtleties 
and eager for disputation ; more vain than proud, — 
prone to exaggeration,— given to fine sentiments 
rather than to noble actions, J-with a keener relish 
for the beautiful than the true,— physically brave, 
but morallv pusillanimous, — superstitious, impulsive, 
ardent in love, bitter in hatred,— of vivid thoughts, 
briffht imaginings, and lofty aspirations. With 
such a people, whose natural character has been 
subdued by centuries of despotism, great results 
may be produced by example and precept. If left 
utiguided, the bias of fallen man must lead to evil ; 
but with the powerful engine of the printing-press, 
government may exercise a permanent influence for 
good. There is no time to be lost; the school in- 
spectors, European and native, now being appointed 
over every district, may become efficient instruments 
for the guidance of the native press in the inculca- 
tion of truth, the discussion of political economy, 
and the diffusion of virtuous principles. 

Crime. — For want of regular returns and a uni- 
form systeni, it is not possible at present to show the 
extent of crime among the population generally; the 
nature of offences peculiar to the Hindoos or to the 
Mohammedans ; the increase or decrease for several 
years ; or the ratio that it bears to the number of 
inhabitants : such statistics would be very valuable, 
and might be obtained. Some returns prepared for 


Madras government, 
mrnishes useful details for the year 1 860. It appears, 
that among a population of 22,281,527, there were in 
one year 167,063 alleged cases of as8ault,§ 2,308 of 
cattle-stealing, 9,135 of theft, and 5,424 of various 
other offences: total, 183,930 cases of crime, for 
which summonses were granted by the district magis- 
trates. Ihe village police cases included 11,087 
charged with petty assault, and 1,686 of petty theft. 

J he offences against the person in the Madras 
Presidency, show that the Hindoo is not the peace- 
able person that he is generalk repreaented.ll The 
murders in 1850 were 275; h*iicide,87; wounding 
with intent to kill, 25; assault with wounding, 412; 
rape, 75 : total, 864. The offences against property 
m the same year, were Robbery, with aggravatinir 
circumstances, 480; robbery, without ditto, 828- 
housebreaking, 5,959; theft, 2,350; cnttle-stealing, 
killing, or wounding, 922; arson, 377; embezzle- 
ment and fraud, 205: total, 11,127. Forgery, 86 
perjury or subornation, 11; various, 1,742: total, 
1,839. This is a heavy catalogue of hiown crime, 
which, it is to be feared, forms but a small propor- 
tion of the amount actually perpetrated. 

The crime of murder varies in different districts 
Malabar, 32 cases ; Canara, 30 ; Cuddapah, 24 ; 
balem, 23 ; Bellary, 20 ; in Gangam, Rajahmundry, 
N. Arcot, Coimbatoor, Madura, and Tinnevelly, the 
number of cases ranged from 12 to 16. The number 
of persons charged, in 1860, with abuse of authority 
as police-otticers (principally peons, or constables 
and village police servants), was 1,410, which indi- 
cates pievous maladministration among the lowest 
officials.** In proportion to the population of the 
whole presidency, the number of persons summoned 
for petty offences was one in cighty-three inhabit- 
ants, and the crimes and misdemeanours one in 1,000. 


* I obtained in 1845, at Bombay, one atheistical book, 
written by a Parsee, in reply to the Scotch missionaries, 
which was of such a blasphemous character that I burnt 
the work to prevent its fulling into the hands of any 
young person in England. 

t One of the ablest newspapers published in India, 
termed the Calcutta Inquirer, was edited by a Hindoo 
named Khrlshna Mohun Bannajee, a man of brilliant 
abilities, perfectly well acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, which he wielded with great power against the 
government as a thorough “radical:" his infidelity was 
for a tiraci complete. About the year 1834 he became 
acquainted with the missionaries ; his scepticism was 
shaken, and he soon embraced Christianity — ceased to 
oppose government, “sounded the alarm to his country- 
men and the authorities on the danger of imparting a 
merely intellectual education, as inevitably leading a large 
mass of the population into hostility to the British rule ; 
and declared his entire conviction, both politically and 
morally, that the government would do well not to 
exclude Christianity from their schools .” — {See valuable ' 
evidence of Colonel Jacob, of the artillery, before parlia- 
ment, 4th August, 1853.) While in India, I invited the 
presence of many young Hindoo gentlemen to my cham- 
bers in the evening, and usually had large eoireee : they 
quoted Sbakspeare, Byron, and other popular works with 
remarkable memory, but almost invariably scoffed at the 
Bible and all religion ; they had kicked away the crutches 
eff Hindooism, and received no substitute ; hence they 
stumbled through dark and fearful regions of atheism. 

t There are many exceptions to this, especially in Raj- 
j^ot annals ; and the devotion of the UinfkjUsepoy to his 
European officer^ has often been exhibited |Pthe sacrifice 
of life to save that of his commander ; but neroism is not, 
in the present age, the characteristic of the mass of the 

people, 

i Of this number but 46,381 wero punished* The | 
4 A 


disproportion of persons punished to those summoned is 
a great evil. In Rajahmundry, for instance, 1,422 out of 
14,571, or nine per cent. Thus ninety-one out of every 
hundred persons brought befere the magistrates are ac- 
knowledged to be innocent : this indicates a veiy bad 
state of society. 

II Murder and attempts to kill are awfully prevalent 
in every part of India ; th^ nature of the assault varies 
with the character of the people, and is mure manifest 
among the hot-blooded Mussulmcn than the cooler Hin- 
doos ; the former slaying, the latter poisoning. Disputes 
regarding women are often the cause, and a blood feud is 
transmitted from father to son. Abstinence from animal 
food does not seem to indispose the vegetarian from taking 
the life of his fellow-man. 

Forgery, perjury, and coining, were deemed trivial 
offences under Pagan and Moslem rule. Coining base 
money was turned to advantage by local functionaries, 
who levied a tax from the coiners. 

♦♦ The native police throughout India (excepting the 
Punjab) is notoriously inefficient and corrupt. There 
can now be no doubt that tortures of the most atrocious 
and indecent character have been, and are still inflicted, 
for the purpose of extorting confession from alleged cri- 
minals, and still more with a view to obtain money from 
the suspected or the accused. This, in a great degree, 
accounts for the large number of persons summoned or 
apprehended. In Bengal, dacoUy, or gang-robbery, is 
nearly as bad as in the days of Warren Hastings. No 
branch of our Indian administration demands reform more 
than the police ; and perhaps in no department is it more 
difficult, owing to the unpnncipled and profligate class of 
the community from whom the police are aeleeted. The 
remedy elsewhere suggested — erecting municipalities, and 
leaving the matter in the hands of oorporatiotui dependent 
on the ratepayers^ appears to afford the beat means of 
obtaining an honest and vigilant police. 
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The number of iuicides and accidental deaths sidenoy, will confirm the remark made under Madras, 
reported to the magistracy in 1850, within the limits as to the immoral state of the population ; — 
of the Madras Presidency, is very remarkable : Crime throughout the Bombay Preeidency in 1860, 

contracted toith 1849. 


Cause of Death. 


Suicides 
Drowning . 
Hanging . 
Poison . . 
Various . , 


General Total 



195* 

171 

4 

28 

536 

72 

26 

10 

13 

1 

744 

243 

30 

38 

J98 

643 

14 

1,055 

"If — 

673t 

468t 

48 

99 

16 

85 

67 

497 

913 

270 

29 

27 

9 

21 

26 

87 

662 

621 

47 

16 

1 

13 

35 

64 

2,148 

1,259 

124 

142 

26 

119 

128 

648 

1,852 

1,382 . 

1,359 

4,593 

2,250 

2,025 . 

1,373 

6,648 


Adultery II 

Assault with homicide . . . 

Ditto, with wounding or other violence 

Ditto, simple 

Arson 

Child-stealing^ 

Accidental death.:- ’ Fojg^Y^o, counterfeiting the coin . 

Drowning in wells . 673t 913 662 2,148 Murder . 

Do. in tanks or rivers 468t 270 621 1,259 Periurv 

By burning ... 48 29 47 124 

„ ligh^ . • • 99 27 16 142 Kewiving .toion good. 

„ sunstroke . . . IS Gang-robbery, with murder . - . 

wild bcu . • 83 21 \\ W ' with violence . . 

,, landdips, &c. . 67 Ditto unaggravated 

Various 4iJ7 7^ Robbery, including burglary and cattle* 

Total .... 1,8S2 1,382 , 1,359 4,593 RobbwJf’iMludhilg burglaty »ni cattle- 

General Total . 2,250 2,025 ] 1,373 5,648 ^‘{^'bejyf^MudVntrrglarir and ca'ttle: 

^ stealing, unaggravated 

The recklessness of life which this table exhibits is Theft, with murder, including that of chil 
awful; upward, of a thousand suicidest and 4,500 dren for the «ake of ornament. 
alUged accidental deaths, constitute only ^ose P!.t3llion,’and riot ‘ '. ! 


dren for the sake of ornaments 


known to or reported by the police; and probably ‘i 

many of those are murders. ^ ^ Miscellaneous Ofiences, viz. 

Bombay, 1850. — The returns of crime for this Abuse of authority 25 69 

nresidency vary in form, and are not so full as those Abusive language . . . . . 9,342 9,481 

Sf Madras, neither do they appear to be so accu- attempting, or| 7^ 

rately prepared. Number of persons apprehended AtUmptatUieft or robbery '. ’. . 639 783 

for crime by the district police, 60,673 ; by the Breach of contract 67 84 

village ditto, 2,398 = 63,071. But here, as at Breach of religious law .... 153 124 

Madras, and owing most probably to the same Breaking cor destroying boundaries . . 30 60 

sause— a corrupt police-the number apprehended Bribery, and attempt at ditto ... 120 192 

or summoned IS no actual test of crime. For in- cSSmentof^bheryorthefi .' ’. 17 19 

stance, of 60,673 persons apprehended, 17,765 were Concealment of murder .... 7 3 

discharged without trial, and 16,564 acquitted after Dhurna 5 8 

inve8tigation.§ The following official specification Embezzlement . ' 53 83 

of crime for two years, throughout the Bombay Pre- Escape from custody, and attempte and | 71 

° connivance at ditto . , . . J 

* In the year 1849 — men, 328 ; women, 527. Freud 3)2 277 

t In 1849. Failure to furnish security . . , 62 30 

X In India, as in China, suicide very frequently results Infraction of police rules • • • • S 

from the use of opium and other intoxicating drugs, the Jbansa , • ^ • • , • . • . • • oao 

constant use of which (as an aphrodisiac in the first in- Neglect of duty and disobedience of orders 916 

stance) tend, to the pretration of aU vigour of mind or Return fmm b.m8hment or tran.portaUon 30 36 

body, and ultimately to self-murder, a. a relief from the Jmj attempt, at ' ' 73 *9^ 

torment experienMd. Unhappily, our Indian government, ut,|^gba.e coin and using falieweighU 159 263 

for the Mke of obtainmg a revenue, have encouraged not included in the above ... 2,408 2,301 

only the growth of opium for exportation, but also for — 

private use. The late Henry St. George Tucker, a Total 46,351 47,982 

respected and able chairman of the E, I. Cy., recorded , -■ - — — — 

in 1829 his sentiments on this point. “ The supreme , , . . , j. nnm- 

government of India have condescended to rapply the I1 This is a prevalent enme in India. The ^njab wm 
retail shops with opium for domestic consumption. I missioners report that the 

believe thitno one act of our government hu appeared adnltery with a vindictivenMS only to he apiwuea 67 
in the eyes of respecteble natives, both Mohammedan the death or mutilation of the pwties ; yet in no M^rj 

and Hindoo, more questionable; nothing, I suspect, ore instencee of femsle depravihr and conjngd iDhdemy 

hmi tended so much to lower us in their reiard. Was it more frequent ” The natWe. hate »y sj^of 
becoming in a great government to establish shops for the which wiU not give such redren as their VMgeance >n^ 
retaU sile of the drug.> la it desirable that we riiould demand, utd murder the aggressor when in their power 
brine it to tho very door of the lower orders, who might to do so. ... j the 

neve? otherwise hwe found the article within their reach, H Cbild-stealmg was extenskely 
and who are now tempted to adopt a habit alike injunons native rule ; and, diapito ^ 

to health and to good morals.”— (Kemorie/s ^ Indtm m every P«^f !»§ **• ^ off^ f“ 

Coeemmenf, StUcHon, from l),e-Paptr, ofHm^St. *?~^**^7 ™ ‘S^totteP^ish, 

§ In Madras, out of 183,930 persons summoned or were openly bought years’ 

apprehended for alleged criminal oflencc.. only 54.067 1 the crune is now punished with ten 
we?e punished. i imprisonment. 


Treason, rebellion, and riot 


Miscellaneous Offences, viz. > 

Abuse of authority 

Abusive language . . . . 

Abortion, procuring and attempting, or | 

assistant at ditto j 

Attempt at theft or robbery 

Breach of contract 

Breach of religious law .... 
Breaking cor destroying boundaries . 
Bribery, and attempt at ditto . 

Conspiracy 

Concealment of robbery or theft 
Concealment of murder . . . . j 

Dhurna 

Embezzlement . ' 

Escape from custody, and attempts and j 
connivance at ditto . . • • j 

Fraud 

Failure to furnish security 

Infraction of police rules .... 

Jbansa 

Neglect of duty and disobedience of orders 
Return from banishment or transportation 

Suicide, attempts at 

Traga, and attempts at ... . 

Uttering base coin and using false weights 
Not included in the above 


13,564 14,022 


2,408 giSOl 
46,351 47,982 





and bomay-^. «« 


MS’i.'Stt^trit^s.J:: “Fr'A 

the prisoners tried, no more^ than 8 

r/03"" tL^** "'■f ” 

2,fi03. The pumehmente are thua ahown of 4 222 

pnaonera who were in the gaol, on SlalDecemW 

n? •»'>our in S 

ourUf^ 270 “Z’ ®* ' ten to 

lourieen years, J70 ; ditto, seven to ten vears 40*^ . 

llbour|*499l'“Tr n/mZ o’/t*ath 
throughout the year waa 318: the ateJage^mor" 
tahtv being about aix per cent The aentfncea of 
death by the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut, or highest 
criminal court, was only 13. which mark, a verv 
limited extent of capital piiniahment Fines seem 

of 2B «2“.^n»“‘‘“^i *** "ffenders : 

of 26,3o2 sentenced .by district police, 22,679 were 
mulct in money, or imprisoned in default of pay- 
ment, 2,482 confined without labour, and 1 191 
f . 0 stocks; of 4,792 sentenced by magis- 

trates, 2,535 were fined. 46 flogged and discharged, 
and the remainder imprisoned for various terms 

li"2lS^ tfi J* w session judges’ sentences on 
1,258 tried before them, comprised 151 fined, and 
the others imprisoned for various terms of one to 
five years. 

The returns for Bombay,* as well as Madras, note 
that petty crime prevails most in those districts 
where there is heavy taxation, failure of crops, 
general distress, and want of remunerative employ- 
ment ; also assaults with woundingf where the men 
still go abroad on all occasions armed. Where the 
inhabitants are employed in constructing tanks, wells, 
and other public works, crime has diminished. The 


'>y/?b^roughoutth. presT- 

%5 854" '*18®! "Pee*. Sd8.345- 

150 5 M.’ police-rupues, 
100,660; lost by arson— rupees, 24,034. ^ 

P«”on8 apprehended dur- 
ng the yearwa. 82,957; and. wit^ the addiUorof 

1M9 aSdToi? e««niination lat January! 

of by transfer, total disposed 

^ these only 45,863 (barely more than 
one-half) were convicted, and 32,842’nero acquitted ; 

errer&c (««)’ «®t® t™“*- 

” ‘tatement of crimes or of suicides, 
and no Uustworthv returns from Bengal appear 
?oll3 “'®.P®P®" **'<1 before parliamen*; bufthe 

^!.n» Tfn'ik"'®®*?^ ®’‘P'‘®“'0'> by the governor- 
general (Dalhousie), when examining the “Report 
of the Punjab, wdl, to some extent, show the sLe 

affim tZ r'f '“’■‘'“'''P >»y«—“ I will boldly 
K ^ property are now, and have for 
some time been, more secure within the bounds of 

'’*''® “"'y for four years, 
than they are in the province of Bengal, which has 
been ours for very nearly a century.”§ According to a 
police report, it is stated that in 1854. out of a 
population estimated at 35,000,000, spread over 31 
districts, 84,536 persons were arrestCd for 8^925 
separate charges : one person accused in every 414 
inhabitants— less than a fourth per cent. The con- 
victions are quoted at 48,127, or one-seventh per 
cent, on the population. Value of property stolen 
during the year-rupees, 600,000 ; amount recovered 
rupees, 74,111, or nine per cent, A military 


!• IM 7 ’ ••isiw vcuw 

„ - , ,, .police, like that of Ireland, would be useful. 

Persons appreUnded, convicted, acquitted, and oommitUd for Trial, in each Pr»iden<y,from 1850-’62. 


Classification of Cri- 
minal Cases. 


Bengal. 


j N. W. Provinces. 

1 

1 Madras. 

1 Bombay. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1850. 

1861. 

1862. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1850. 

185111 

185211 

Pending on Ut of Jan. 
Received by transfer . 
Appehended during ) 
the year • • •„ j 

2,634 

440 

107,967 

2,496 

529 

,107,718 

2,865 

441 

104,474 

1,366 

768 

83,069 

1,527 

947 

82,112 

1,010 

94,747 

1,984 

202,606 

3,624 

192,609 

3,298 

194,614 

1,008 

78,588 


— 

Total 

111,041 

110,743 

107,780 

86,173 

84,586 

97,262 

204,490 

196,233 

T 97312 

79,656 

— 

— 

Convicted 

Acquitted 

Discharged without ) 
trial I 

Committed .... 

Died 

Escaped ’ 

Transferred .... 
Pending, in gaol . . 
n on bail . . 

63,407 

40,092 

3,962 

93 

503 

490 

766 

1,729 

61,583 

40,799 

4,080 

134 

540 

734 

994 

1,879 

63,316 

36,864 

4,417 

184 

614 

632 

913 

1,840 

46,170 

32,580 

4,300 

69 

32 

605 

707 

820 

46,012 

32,283 

4,079 

67 

45 

597 

749 

764 

65,904 

34,677 

4,369 

}764 

}l548 

67,684 

78.929 

64,107 

} 146 

3,624 

61,463 

78,256 

63,144 

73 

3,298 

52,300 

78,018 

63,544 

3,864 

.33.865 

20,882 

22,8(14 

1 960 
1,086 

- 

~ • 

Total . .... 

111,041 1 

110,743 

107,780 

85,173 

84,686 

97,262 

204,490 

196,233 

197,812 

79,656 

- 

- 


I Retiimi not yet reoeired. 


Punjab.— It is refreshing to turn from the crime 
and inefficient police of Southern India to the con- 
dition of the Punjab Proper, where, previous to the 
assumption of British 8overeignty(29th March, 1849), 
crime and deeds of violence were rife. Under the 
sway of Hunjeet Sing, the penal code was unwritten. 
There were but two penalties — mutilation and fine : 

* Within the last two years, military have been ; 

made assistant magistrates, and placed in charge of the | 

K lice. The result baa been satisfactory : the policemen | 
ve been brought under discipline, and rendered effective. | 
t In the Punjab Proper, a complete disarming of the 


capital punishment was rare ; imprisonment almost 
unknown; mutilation reserved tov seduction and 
adultery— sometimes inflicted for violent theft and 
robbery ; but for every offence from petty larceny 
to murder, impunity was purchased by money.* 
From one to ten thousand rupees was the price 
of human life; occasionally a noted murderer or 

population recently took place with the happiest results i 
119,796 weapons of various kinds were seised or snr* 
rendered to the police. 

^ Dated Agra, 13th September, 1850. 

4 Minute hy Governor-general, 9th May, 1853. 
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robber was enlisted, on high pa^, as a cavalier or 
-a foot soldier; if he were a notorious villain, he was 
made an officer. When a district became disturbed, 
Kunjeet Sing left the matter to his lieutenants, and 
did not object to the Draconian code of General 
Avitabile,* in which hanging was the penalty for 
every crime, small or great. 

Considering that 60,000 men were let loose over 
the Punjab after the surrender of the Seik power, and 
that the neighbourhood contained hosts of lawless 
mountaineers, on a frontier line of 500 miles, apt at 
all times to make forays, and prey on the more civi- 
lised and wealthy communities of the plains, the 
organisation of an efficient police became a matter 
of the first consideration. A territory extending 
over an area of 10,000 miles, between the Beas 
and Indus, peopled by several million warlike Seiks 
and fanatic Mussulmen, — by Rajpoots, Patans, 
Jats, and Goojurs,— by devotees and renegades of 
every faith in India, — required a preventive police 
with military organisation, and a detective force 
under civil control ; the former consists of six regi- 
ments of foot (5,400 men), and twenty-seven troops 
of horse (2,700), regularly armed and equipped, and 
commanded by four British officers as police cap- 
tains. The infantry guard the gaols, treasuries, 
frontier posts, and city gates, furnish escorts for the 
transit of treasure, and other civil duties; the cavalry 
are posted in small or larger numbers as a mounted 
patrol along the grand lines of road. Both horse 
and foot are ready at a moment’s notice to aid the 
civil police, the infantry to crush resistance, the 
cavalry to expedite pursuit. 

The civil police supported by the state (and inde- 
pendent of tne city watchmen and rural constabulary 
paid by the people), consists of 6,900 men of all 
grades, divided over 228 jurisdictions, in each of 
which a police-officer is stationed, with one or two 
deputies and policemen. Each tehsildar (native 
collector of land revenue) is invested with defined 
police powers within his circle, with authority to 
overawe the police when corrupt, to animate them 
when negligent, and to aid the police-officers by 
infusing honour and vigour into the men. Unknown 
and suspicious characters are prevented prowling 
about ; curfew penalties are imposed on those found 
wandering outside the villages between sunset and 
sunrise ; parties not registered as public workmen 
or camp followers, and found within cantonments, 
are punished ; armed travellers must deposit their 
arms at the police-station nearest to the pass, and 
receive them bacl^ on their return ; all large bodies 
,of men are watched ; wayfaring men who put up at 
* the village inns, must report themselves to the 
village chief ; and any inn or hotel proved to have 
sheltered enemies to the public peace, is destroyed. 
The city watch and village police form an im- 
portant link between the executive and the people. 

The rural detectives here, as in other parts of India, 
form admirable trackers; among the middle and lower 
parts of the Dooabs, amid the wild tract of forest 
and brushwood, there is a scattered population, who 

* At Peshawur, where Avitabile (a Neapolitan) was 
supreme, the code was blood for blood, especially if the 
murdered man was a Seik ; but “ his object was the sacri- 
fice of a victim rather than the punishment of guilt. — 
(Report of Commission, 1851 ; p. 41.) 

t General Report on Administration of Punjab, p. 39. 

X Infanticide unhappily prevails extensively in the Pun- 
jab. In Rajpootana it has existed for years ; but here the 
Rajpoots are free from that crime which is committed 
Jiiefly by the Beoees or priestly class among the Seiks, 


hitherto subsisted chiefly by stealing thousands of 
cattle, which once carried thither, never emerged 
thence with life. Roads have been cut through 
these haunts, and the professional trackers will 
follow a thief with stolen cattle for fifty to one 
hundred miles, although the ground may be over- 
grown with grass, or too hard to be susceptible of 
footmarks. Dacoitj/, during the first year of our 
administration, attained an alarming height; gangs 
of armed and mounted robbers scoured the 
roads at night, and attacked the houses of native 
grandees by day, after the fashion of the bush- 
rangers, as described in my volume on Van Die- 
men’s Land. These gangs have been dispersed, 
hunted down by men braver than themselves, and 
the leaders have suffered death or been outlawed : 
those who escaped have been chased into perpetual 
exile among the fastnesses of Bikaneer and Raj’- 
hasthan, or the w'ilds of the Great Desert. Now 
the Punjab is as free from dacoity as any part of 
Upper India. Thuggee^ which was practised hy a 
low class of Seiks, who, however, had not “ the 
supple sagacity, insidious perseverance, religious 
faith, dark superstition, sacred ceremonies, peculiar 
dialect, and mysterious bond of union which dis- 
tinguished their Hindoo brethren,” has been sup- 
pressed, and an organised body of ferocious and 
desperate murderers destroyed. Finally, in no part 
of India is there more perfect peace than in the 
Punjab. t The returns show a moderate amount of 
crime,! especially when the recent habits of the 
population be considered. The ratio, in proportion 
to the population of the Lahore district, as compared 
I with other parts of Western India, is thus stated 


Districts. 

Persons 

appre- 

hended. 

Persons 

convicted. 

Detected 
criminals, 
one to 

Convicted 
criminals, 
one to 

Lahore division . 

1849-’50 

9,009 

5,144 

274-41 

480-32 

Do. do , . 

1860-’51 

9,908 

5,423 

247*13 

456-61 

Delhi district . . 

. 1849 

2,179 

1,653 

140 68 

186-66 

Agra do. . . . 

» 

4,070 

2,313 

203-3 

358*6 

Allahabad district . 

■ ■ » 

3,476 

1,424 

204-33 

498 78 

Benares do. 

. . « 

3,620 

1,776 

204-81 

423 10 


Under the native laws, punishments for crime were 
exceedingly cruel ; hut except in extraordinary cases 
of treason or sacrilege, the poor were alone the 
sufferers, as the administration of justice was corrupt 
to the core. Torture was applied to both principals 
and witnesses, and by the gaolers also, to extort 
money from the prisoners. Flogging, mutilation, 
decapitation, drowning, burying alive, casting to 
wild beasts, and disembowelling, constituted the 
successive grades of sentences for those who were 
unable to buy off the infliction. , 

Under our rule capital punishments are restneted 
to murder; all other heinous oflFences are visited 
with transportation to Sincapoor or other places 
across the sea, with imprisonment and hard labour, 
on the roads or at public works, either for life or 
for a term of years. 

who consider their order sacred, and that if their 
lived and married, the fathers would be degradca : 
children are consequently doomed to an ®arly * 
Other tribes also commit this unnatural and foul cn » 
via., “ some of the Mussulmen sects, wd s^e s • 
divisions of the Khastree caste." The # 

the suggestion of some excellent missionarjes, nave 
public meeting of the chiefs, who have agi^d to w- 
rate in the abolition of this unnatural crime. A P 
chase of slave girls is also decreasing. 





CHAPTER V. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT— JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION— MILITARY POWER— AND PRO- 
TECTED STATES AND PENSIONARIES. 


The earliest knowledge we possess of India, inclines 
me to think that the country was divided into several 
forms of government, some as military monarchies, 
others as aristocratic oligarchies,* and many with 
ivepublicant or democratic institutions; but all, more 
or less, combined the hereditary element in their 
constitutions, and were required, on great occasions, 
to unite for mutual defence against a foreign foe. 
Individual freedom was prized by the people ; and 
when overcome by an enemy, many fled into the 
deserts and jungles, preferring solitude to subju- 
gation. 

The villap or municipal system of India, which 
has outlived all dynasties and changes, combines the 
hereditary with the democratic : the potail or mayor, 
in virtue of his birth, would succeed his father; but 
if unfit for his position, the commonalty might elect 
their chief. Among the Hindoos there is a strong 
tendency to office-succession in the same family — 
not so much in reference to feudality or clanship, as 
to the transmission of property from one generation 
to another, in an unbroken line, for a long series of 
years; a feeling tenaciously held by some races of 
mankind, and especially by several of Asiatic 
origin. This idea would doubtless tend to mould 
the form of government.^ 

As a general rule, it may be stated that the Hindoo 
polity was monarchical, with some republican prin- 
ciples, a territorial feudal aristocracy, and hereditary 
rights and privileges ; the Mohammedan rule (ac- 
quired by the sword) was styled imperial, and upheld 

* At the city of Nysa, during the Alexandrine period, 
the chief authority resided in a senate of 300 members. 
When the Portuguese first saw the Rajpoots, they de- 
scribed them as living under aristocratic republics. — 
(Barros— .dria, iv., p. 545.) The reader desirous of in- 
vestigating the fragmentary information and legendary 
lore derived from the Put anas, Maharabat, Cashmerian 
annals, and other documents lelative to the Hindoos, up 
to the period of the marauding invasions of the Moham- 
medans in the 11th century of the Christian era, will 
find abundant scope for inquiry in the works of Sir W. 
Jones, Colebrook, Wilkins, Wilson, Deguignes, Tod, 
Bentley, Heeren, Bird, Wilford, Moore, Elphinstone, 
Dow, Stewart, Masson, and other writers, who have prai.se- 
worthily devoted themselves to antiquarian researches con- 
nected with the history of the East. A summary of the 
scanty facts thus obtained would lead to no useful result, 
as scarcely two authors agree in their general conclusions, 
excepting in so far that about the period above-named 
India was divided into many separate states, with nume- 
rous tributary or independent rajahs or feudal chiefs. 

•f This word is used in reference to the prevailing idea 
of its signification. I do not myself think that any form 
of republic, whether carried on by an oligarchy or by a 
democracy, can long exist except under Chrititan pohty, 
when each member of the commonwealth not only 
governs himself, but subjugates or directs his passions 
and desires for the promotion of the public weal. In pro- 
portion to the fulfilment of this duty, and so ^r as it 
accords with the Divine law, in such proportion will be 
the duration, prosperity, and happiness of a state, whatever 
may be the designation given to its form of government. 

1 Mr. George Campbell, B.C.S., in the first chapter of 
his useful work (^Modern India, 1852), shows the difficulty 
of arriving at any definite conclusion as to the early form 


by despotic sway; no aristocracy but that of office 
or service was tolernted: no local institutions were 
encouraged ; everything became, as far as possible, 
centralised; and all persons and property were at the 
mercy of the emperor, whose position, though to 
some extent hereditary, was only so after the manner 
of the Cffisars; for the large standing army at Delhi 
(as at Rome) could make or unmake the chief ruler.§ 
After the marauding Moslem hordes from Tartary 
and Afghanistan had consolidated their conquests, 
the empire was divided into soubahs|| or proviiieea, 
such as Bengal, Bahar, Oude, Malwa, Lanore, &'c., 
over each of which there was a creature of the 
court, with the style and position of viceroy ; moat 
of whom, on the break-up of the Mogul dynasty, 
declared themselves sovereigns in their respective 
localities, although they preserved the formality of 
obtaining the investiture of office from the nominal 
emperor at Delhi. 

When the English appeared in India, they fol- 
lowed the example set by the Arabs and Portuguese, 
— erected factories at places convenient for trade, and 
gradually turned them into forts for the protection 
of their goods and the security of their lives, during 
the lawless state which ensued consequent on the 
breaking up of the imperial government at Delhi. 

Until 1707, tho affairs of the factory of Calcutta 
were under the superintendence of Fort St. George 
or Madras : in that year a presidency w'us 
formed for Bengal, consisting of a president or gov- 
ernor, aided by a council of varying number — of 

of government among the Hindoos. He thinks the Raj- 
poots conquered the greater jiart of India, and although 
democratic or feudal at home, they were absolute sove- 
reigns abroad, and that under their sway, previous to tho 
arrival of the Mohammedans, India “enjoyed prosperity 
and wealth." — (p. 12,) 

§ At the beginning of me 18th century, the emperor 
had 30,000 cavalry and 400,000 infantry in constant pay. 
Merit, not birth, gave preredenee, and largesses were fre- 
quently di>tributed. — {Gemelli.) 

II See p. 117 for the soubahs of the empire, and their 
administration at tlie period of Akher’a death in 1605. 
Peter Heylin, in his Coamoffraphie, 2nd edition, Lon- 
don, 1657, p. 883, says that India was then, according 
to the late-st observations, divided into forty-seven king- 
doms, “whereof some few have still their own national 
kings, the rest all subject to the power of the Great 
Mogul." By joining many lesser territories, he arranged 
the whole of India within the Ganges into twelve 
divisions, viz. — 1. Jhclsinda (W. of the Indus) ; 2. Pen- 
gab (E. of the Indus, more inclining towards the S.) ; 
3. Mandao, lying between the Pengab on the N., Agra on 
the S., Delhi on the E., and the Indus on the W. ; chief 
city, Mandao; well fortified, and said to bo 30 m. in 
circumference: also Mooltan and other cities; 4. Delhi 
or Dclin ; 5. Agra, including Gwalior ; 6. Sanga, on the 
E. of Agra, and S.W. of Cambaia ; 7. Cambaia, S. of 
Dulsinda and part of Mandao, lying on both sides of 
the Indus, and containing Guzerat, &c. ; 8. Deccan ; 
9. Canara: 10. Malabar; 11. Narsinga (N. of Travaneorc 
and S. of Orixa) ; 9. Orixa or Oristan; 10. Boianter, 
the pctU kingdoms N.E. of the Ganges river; 11. Pa- 
tanaw (Patna) ; 12. Bengala. The extra Gangetic terri- 
tories were divided into Brama or Barma (Burmab), Chav- 
Chin China, Cambaia, Jangoma or Laos, Siam, and Pegu- 
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nine to twelve members of the civil class, — chosen 
, accordinff to seniority, and generally head factors, 
who held their lucrative situations at the will of the 
governor. In 1758 the government was remodelled 
by order of the directors of the E. I. Cy. : instead of 
one governor, four were nominated, each to hold 
office three montlis, and follow in rotation; these 
I quarterly governors to be aided by a council of ten 
members. This extraordinary scheme was set aside 
by the four newly-appointed governors themselves: 
they saw it was not possible to w’ork out such an 
absurdity, and they invited Clive to accept the un- 
divided office of nresident ; which was done. 

In 1765, anotner form was devised by the home 
authorities, to remove existing disturbances in the 
executive, viz., a governvor and four councillors, 
called a select committee. Before this body arrived, 
the disturbances had ceased to exist; but the gov- 
ernor and committee assumed the whole civil and 
military authority. In 1769, a new plan w'as de- 
vised, with a view to check the corruption, and 

f rocure the funds which the E. 1. Cy. expected from 
ndia ; a Board of Commissioners was to supervise 
the proceedings of the governor and council, and to 
exercise abroad almost the entire power which the 
Court of Directors were authorised to employ at 
home. The ship in which the supervisbrs embarked 
was never heard of after leaving port, and the plan 
was abandoned. 

The Crown began, in 1772, to take an interest in 
the administration of India, which up to this period 
had been exclusively vested in the E. T. Cy. In 
1773, parliament passed a “Regulating Act,” under 
which, as previously stated (p. 313), a supreme gov- 
ernment was established at Calcutta, Warren Hast- 
ings was appointed governor-general, and several 
changes were made defining the constitution of the 
company, as regarded both Courts of Directors 
and pioprietors, and the powers to be vested in the 
subordinate governments at Madras and Bombay.* 
In 1781, another act (21 Geo. 111., c. 95) was passed, 
referring to the exclusive privileges of the company, 
which had hitherto been considered perpetual, but 
which were now fixed for a period of ten years, at 
the end of which the company was entitled to a 
three years' notice of the intention to resume the 
conceded privileges ; and another step was taken to 
abridge the power of the company, or, at least, to 
associate it with that of the Crown. By a clause in 
the Charter Act of 1781, copies of all letters and 
orders relating to the civil or military government of 
India, were to be delivered to pne of her Majesty’s 
secretaries of state; and all documents relating to 
the revenues, to be forwarded to the lords of the 
treasury; and “the court should be bound by such 
instructions as they might receive from her Majesty, 
through one of the secretaries of state, as far as re- 
lated to the conduct and transactions of the company 
and their servants with the country powers of India, 
as well as to the levying war and the making peace.” 
Henceforth the company ceased to be solely respon- 
sible for the good government of the territories 
♦ The president and council, at each of these stations, 
were also henceforth prohibited commencing hostilities, or 
declaring or making war against any Indian princes or 
powers, or negotiating or concluding any treaty of pence, 
or other treaty, without the consent or approbation of the 
governor-general in council being first obtained, except in 
such cases of imminent necessity as would render it dan- 
[ gerous to postpone hostilities or treaties until the orders 

j from the governor-general in council might arrive, or 

j unless special orders be sent from the E. I. Cy. in England. 


entrusted to its care. Censure for omission or com- | 
mission ought to be applied to the double govern- | 
ment. 1 

In 1783, a committee of the House of Commons j 
was appointed to inquire and to consider how the i 
British possessions in the East could be best gov- j 
erned. In the succeeding year, Mr. Fox introduced 
his celebrated “ India Bill,” which was very adverse ' 
to the company,! “ on the assumption that they had 
betrayed tneir trust, mismanaged their affairs, op- ; 
pressed the natives of the country, and brought 
themselves to the verge of bankruptcy.”! By the ; : 
bill, it was proposed to place the territorial govern- | 
ment, for four years, in the hands of seven directors, ' 
to be nominated by parliament; the commercial j 
afi’airs (then of great magnitude) to be confided to 
nine assistant directors,” elected by proprietors of I 
E.I. stock, but to act under the instructions of the | I 
seven nominated directors, who could remove the | 
nine assistants. The company strongly protested | 
against the bill ; the measure became one of violent ! 
party feeling ; the king wanted to be rid of Fox as 
his Majesty’s prime minister, and called the youthful i 
Pitt to his aid, who denounced the measure, which, i 
however, was carried through the Commons on the I 

8th of December, 1783, by a majority of two to i 

one ; but was rejected, after several debates, by the i j 
House of Lords on the 17th of December, by a ma- i 
jority of nineteen.§ The ministry, also, was thrown I 
out; Pitt succeeded Fox, and early in 1784, moved 
for leave to introduce a bill for the better govern- i 
ment and management of the affairs of the E. I. Cy.: | 
leave was refused by the Commons; parliament was 
dissolved; a new house, on the 6th of July, adopted 
the views of the minister; an act (24 Geo. III., c.25) i 
was passed constituting the Board of Control, or India ; 
Board of Commissioners, consisting of certain mem- ' 
bers of the privy council, including two of the secre- , 
taries of state and the chancellor of the exchequer , 
for the time being ; the first-named person, in the 
letters patent, to be styled the President. A secret 
committee (chairman, deputy chairman, and senior 
director) was formed out of the Court of Directors, 
through whom the Board of Control could commu- 
nicate on all state matters of importance which it 
might not be deemed advisable to divulge to the 
Court, and who were to be compelled, if necessary, 
by maudamus from the Court of Queen’s Bench, to i 
transmit the orders of the Board to India. A secre- , 
tariat and staff were organised for the Board, before ' 
whom were to be laid drafts of all despatches for 
inspection and revision ; and if the Court failed, 
within fourteen days, to prepare despatches on any | 
subject required by the Board, it was empowered to | 
transmit tne orders to India, without the concur- j 
rence of the Court. On this basis, subject to some j 
alterations of detail in the renewed Charter Act of | 
1813, the government of India was administered, | 
with slight modifications, until 1833, when the com- | 
mercial character of the company ceased, the func- | 
tions of the Court became entirely territorial and 1 
political, and subject still more to the supervision of i 

t In the caricatures of the day. Fox was reprwented as ; 
a carrier, with the India House on his back, with | 

he was proceeding along Leadenhall-street towards West- i 
minster. 

X Kaye's History of the Administration qf the E* L Cy.f 

p. 126. rsvnf 

§ Goveniment, under the leadership of the 
Portland, had fifty-seven peers present, and i 

proxies ; the opponents, seventy-five present, and twen y | 
proxies. 
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the Crown by the nomination of a fourth member 
of the council of India (Mr. T. B. Macaulay), who 
was also to be a law commissioner for the revision 
and codification of the Indian laws. Agra and the 
N. W. Provinces were formed into a lieutenant- 
governorship, under the immediate supervision of 
the governor-general. In every matter, the authori- 
ties in the East were subordinate to the Court of 
twenty-four Directors, elected by the shareholders of 
the E. I. Cy., and to the India Board or Board of 
Control, whose authority was made more absolute at 
each parliamentary interference. 

In 1853 (20th of August), on tlie termination of 
the twenty years’ tenure of power* granted in 1833 
to the E. I. Cy., a new act of parliament was passed, 
“ to provide for the government of India.” Under 
this enactment, the usual lease of India for several 
)ear8 to the E. I. Cy. was abolished, and the com- 
pany became tenants at will, in trust for her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, as a supervising authority in 
England ; subject in all things to the Board of Con- 
I trol as representative of the Crown, whenever that 
j Board might choose to exercise paramount power in 
I the government of Indian affairs. By this act, the 
I I number of directors chosen by the proprietaryf 
I ' was reduced from twenty. four to fifteen ; and the 
j 1 Crown was empowered to appoint six directors— the 
i ; first three immediately, the second three as casual 
; ' vacancies occurred, — all to have previously served 
I oflicially in India for at least ten years. The Court 
I ! of Directors, “ under the direction and control of the 
: I Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India,” 

I I were empowered to appoint a separate governor, or 
I : lieutenant-governor, for Bengal, and thus release 
; I the governor-general from much detail (which has 
I ; since been done.) Every appointment by the Court 
I j of Directors of ordinary members of council at each 
I I presidency, now requires the sign -manual and 
counter-signature of the president of the India 

j * See p. 1, for changes in 1833. 

I t The number of proprietors of E. I. stock in April, 
j 1852, entitled to vote in the election of directors by the 

I possession of i;i,000 stock, was 1,765; number having 

two votes, 311; three votes, 60; four votes, 42 ; total 
I number of votes, 2,322. Number of voters in service 

I of the company — civil service, 93; military, 160 - 253. 

! Of twelve chairmen of the Court of Directors, betw'ccn 

j 1834 and 1852, all but three had served ten years in 

India; one had never been in the East; and two had 
commanded company's ships. Viewed as a whole, the 
Court of Directors, since the commencement ot the 
present century, has contained many able men perfectly 
conversant with the affairs of India, and deeply interesU'd 
in its welfare. At the present period, the Court possesses 
a high range of talent among fifteen members, all ac- 
quainted locally with India, — whose public character is 
identified with its good government and prosperity. 

X The India Board consists of a president, who ranks 
i as a secretary of state— salary, ^5,000 ; parliamentary 
I secretary, ;^1,500; permanent ditto, £\,b00; assistant 
ditto, i;l,200; five senior clerks, ;fe'900 to ;6,1,150; six 
‘ assistant ditto, £500 to £800 ; twelve junior ditto, £150 
I to £550 ; librarian, £400 ;* and other officials. The sc- 
! cretariat establishment of the E. I. Cy. is large and ^^11 
I paid ; but a government like that of India, where cveiy 
I transaction of the most trivial character is recorded in 
writing, and all correspondence and despatches, which are 
I very voluminous, arc transmitted in duplicate or tnjdi- 
cate, necessitates a large executive. The heads of depart- 
1 ments are gentlemen of known talent and 

ence ; especially the secretary, Sir James Cosmo Mclvill, 

, who, by his administrative ability, information, and tact, 
is entitled to rank among the most eminent men of Ins I 
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Board.t A Legislative CoMwciVhas been constituted, 
for making laws and regulations ; the council to 
consist of one member from each presidency or 
lieutenant-governorship for the time being, of not 
Im than ten years’ official service in India. The 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
one other judge of the Queen’s courts, and two 
other persons of ten years’ standing in the service of 
the company, to be selected by the governor-general, 
whose assent is requisite to the validity of all laws. 
The discussions of this council are carried on in 
public, M'ith reporters of the press in attendance, as 
m the English House of Commons. Under this 
act, the patronage of appointment to the civil and 
medical service of India, which had heretofore been 
vested in the Court of Directors, ceased, and the 
nominations henceforth were thrown open to public 
competition under certain regulations, and examiners 
ordered by the Crown. The patronage of military 
and naval officers and chaplains still remains Mith 
the Directory, who, in lieu of the advantages deriv- 
able from civil appointments, receive— chairman and 
deputy, £1,000 each; directors, £500 each, yearly.§ 
Such, iii substance, are the leading features of 
the act of 1853 : it makes no mention of the 
trading charter of the company, which is in abey- 
ance ; and it leaves parliament at liberty to decree, 
from time to time, whatever changes may be deemed 
advisable in the administration of Indian aflairs at 
home or abroad. The nomination of the governor- 
general, governors, commander-in-chief of the army, 
and other high functionaries, remains, as before, a 
matter of arrangement between the Board and the 
Directory ; the former with a controlling power. 
TheCourt claims the right of recalling o governor-gen- 
eral, as it did in the case of Lord Kllenborougli : but 
there can be no doubt that the ministers of the Crown 
tacitly consented, for certain reasons, to tliat stretch 
of prerogative, wliich is unnoticed in the act of 1853. 

age. Ed\;ard Thornton, the historian of India ; Professor 
Horace llayraan Wilson, the celebrated Orientalist; Mr. 
John Mill, son of the great historian (celebrated himself 
as an economist writer); ProfesMir Forbes Hoyle, and 
Mr. Peacock, are among the etoployes Hi Lcadeiihull-strect. 

§ The patronage of the Court of Directors, previous to 
the act of 1852-’3, was undoubtedly large. 1 urn also 
bound to add, that with a few exceptions, it was equi- 
tahly distributed. From 1790 to 1835, the number of 
writersbips (in civil service appointments) ranged from 
20 to 25 a year; and from 1835 to 1851% the number at 
the disposal of the directors (exclusive of 40 at the nomi- 
nation of the president of the India Board) was 546, or, 
per cent., 30. The cadetships for the army, and assistant 
surgeonries and chaplains, were also very numerous between 
1790 and 1837: the total was 9,446; averaging 224 per 
ann. From 1835 to 1851, the number of cadets ap- 
pointed (including 347 by the India Board president), j 
was 4,916, or 289 per ann. Into the distribution of this | 
patronage we have some insight, which is creditable to the i 
distributors. Between 1813 and 1833, the number of | 
cadets appointed was 5,092 ; of these, 409 were given to 1 
sons of military officers in the royal military, and 124 to j 
those in the naval servico ; 224 to sons of company’s civil j 
servants ; 491 to ditto in company's military servants ; 40 ! 
to ditto of company's maritime service; 390 to sons of . 
clergymen ; and 1,1 19 to orphans and sons of widows. In 
the parliamentary returns of l852-'3, the information ii 
not so precise: of 546 writerships at the disposal of the | 
directors, 164 were given to the sons of civil officers, and 
96 to those of militery 260. Of 4,569 cadetships within 
the game date— 342 to civU, and 1,100 to miliUry officers 
of the company = \ M2.— {See Thornton's Staiiiiics 
Kaye’s Administration of E. I. Cy. — Indian Progress.) 
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It is not within my provinre or limits to criticise 
I- tlie changes that have been made, to say whether too 
much or too little lias been done ; time alone can 
now determine the wisdom of the policy adopted. 
The government of India is termed an “ enlightened 
despotism.” At Madras and Bombay, the governors 
are each aided by a council of tliree members, hold- 
ing high office; the lieutenant-governors of Bengal 
and of Agra stand alone. The Supreme Council of 
India, with whoin all power resides, consists of three 
or four members, of whom the commander-in-chief of 
the Anglo-Indian army is generally one : the other 
members are civil servants of the highest standing. 
Each governmental department— -such as foreign, 

I home, financial, military — has a secretary of state, 
i who is in fact its head, and re.sj)ont>ibie only to the 
j governor-general, or, in the subordinate govern- 
I ments, to their respective administrators. There is, 
i however, no uniformity : in some places there are 
j departmental boards ; in others, a single civil or 
military officer is entrusted with all power. The 
' patronage of the governor-general is immense ; for 
although seniority is the general rule, the exceptions 
I are very numerous. 

j The administration of Indian affairs may be con- 
sidered as in a transition state; the natives must, 
sooner or later, be admitted to a share in the execu- 
‘ live and legislature of (heir country.* In Jamaica 
and the "West India colonics, I recently saw negroes, 
of pure African blood, sitting as “honourable mem- 
bers of her Majesty’s council,” and as representatives 
! of white and black men in the legislative assemblies. 
Shall we deny to educated and trustw^orthy Hindoo, 
Mohammedan, Parsce, and other native gentlemen, 
' those lights which are conceded in other parts of the 
I empire to Africans who, a few years .since, were 
I slaves in the lowest stage of servitude _ 

I do think the time is arriving (if it have not 
alrcad) come), when intelligent men, of every creed 
and colour, jiecuniaiily independent, of good moral 
character, and whose loyalty to the British govern- 
ment is unquestioned, should sit in a general Legisla- 
tive Assembly for all India. They might be selected 
—as in other transmarine dependencle.s— by the 
Crown, nominated for life {quam diu .se hene f/esse- 
rint), and enjoy some honorary rank or privilege : 


this would prepare the way for a representative 
assembly and freer form of government.^ In addi 
lion to this general council, municipal bodies might 
be formed in all the large cities, for cleansing, light- 
ing, and police, erecting and supporting hospitals, 
and other useful institutions, and superintending 
generally the peace and welfare of the several com- 
munities. A general act might be pas.sed, empower- 
ing the formation of these corporations in all cities 
having at least 10,000 inhabitants : the people would 
thus become familiarised to self-government, by 
managing their own local affairs ; and the Hindoos 
would recognise, in an improved form, one of their 
most ancient and cherished institutions, and look to 
the re-establishment of the punchaijet, or trial by 
jury, as an indispensable adjunct for the administra- 
tion of ju.stice. In a sanitary point of view, — in the 
suppre.ssion of crime, — in ])roviding for the poor, in- 
firm, and di.seased, — and in organising the elements 
of civil life and social concord, the formation of mu- 
nicipalities throughout India would be attended with 
the most beneficial results. 

For executive purposes, British India is divided 
into districts, each of which, on an average, § contains 
the annexed area and population, and yields a land 
revenue as estimated : — 


Presidency. 

Area sq, m 

Population. 

Land Rev. 

Bengal . . . 

3,200 

1 ,000,000 

£ 

10.1000 

N. W. Provinces 

2,300 

730,000 

130,000 

Madras .... 

G 500 

800,000 

105,000 

Bombay . . . 

4,200 

600,000 

160,000 


Each of the.se districts in N.AV. Provinces, Madras 
and Bombay, is under the cliarge of one European 
official, styled “ Magi.strate and ('ollector.” In 
Bengal Projier, the magistracy and colleclorship arc 
held by .'eparatc persons. Those covenanted officers 
are of the highest class, and consist of those who go 
out as “ writers” (the old designation.) The prize 
of those high apjiointments is now obtained hv i 
undergoing a public examination in languages and ; 
elementary branches of knowledge. The range ot 
emoluments varies from £G00 to £3,000 a-year and 

ujiwards; if the lieutenant-governorship or governor- I 


I 


I 


* Of late years, the number of natives of India em- 
ployed m the civil administration of the country, has 
been largely increased. Tlie following oflicial return 
shows the augmentation in twenty years 

Positions held. — Reveriiie and Judicial — Piincipal Sud- | 
der Aumeens (native judges of three grades, who dispense 
ci\d justice) — 1323, 64, Sudder Aumeens — 1323, 157; 
1349, 31. Moonsitfs— -1323, 86 ; 1319, 494. Deputy 
magistrates— 1 H49, 1 1 . Deputy and assistant collectors— 
1349,30. ,Sulj-eolleetors' assistants — 1849, 27. Abkaree 
superintendents — 18 19, 75. Tchsceldars — 1H2H, 356; 
1849, 276. Sherishtedars — 1828, 367 ; 1849, 155. 

Mamlutdars— 1828, 9; 1849, 110. Dufterdars— 1828, 
2; 1849, 19. Camavisdars — 1828, 57. Adawluttees — 
1849, 5, Meer Moonshees — 1849, 1. Educational— 
1828,14; 1849,479. Various— 149; 1849,990. 
Total, 1828, 1,197; 1349, 2,313. (Indo-Britons or 
Eurasians — as persons of mixed colour are designated — 
not included in these numhers.) Before 1828 there were 
only two grades of native judges, viz., the .Sudder Aumeens 
and Moonsitfs. The office of Piincipal .Sudder Aumeen 
was instituted in 1837, that of deputy collector in 1833, 
and that of deputy magistrate m 1843. In 1827, no 
native of India employed in the judicial or revenue de- 
partment in Bengal received moie than 250 rupees per 
mensem, or £300 per annum. The allowances now re- 


‘ived are as follow, at 2s. the company's rupee. One 
ceive.s £T,560 ; 8 receive £840 to £960 ; 12 — £7-0 to 
B.10; 68— £600 to £720; 69— £480 to £600; 58— 
,360 to £480; 277— £240 to £360; 1 , 173—£120 to 
:240; 1,147— £24 to £120 pei annum. Since 184J, 
le number employed has been largely increased, 
t Europeans and natives employed in India. Benoai. 
n May, 1830, and I'ilA).)— Judicial irflwc/i— Europeans, i 
14 and 218; native, 11,161 and 22,800. Salaries, , : 
,100,052 and 3,225,625 rupees per annum. 
r/<o— Europeans, 112 and 204 ; natives, 3,447 and 
alaries, 651 ,962 and 1 ,601 ,810 rupees. , 

cans, 82 and 146: natives, 1,652 and 27 L 
90,490 and 340,835 rupees, Europeans, 41 am 

2; natives, 8,569 and 4,786. ’i 

nd 42; natives, 1,638 and 2,066. Salaries, : 

78,620 rupees. Various other departments ‘ 
(lucational, &c. — Europeans, 375 and ”9055 j 

6,247 ami 32,07C. Salaries, 2,642,437 f-' | 

u}>ecs. Cowwcrcifir;— Europeans, 33 and y , 

,026 and 39. Salaries, 261,666 and 22,43 P ^ 
*UNJAB, (1850.) — Europeans, 185 ; natives, i 

alaries, 1,619,546 rupee.s per amiura. ^^„nril there. I 

X Natives of Ceylon sit in the c . IfiU' \ 

^Modern India; by George Campbell, •• I 

ion, 1852, p. 239. 1 



COVENANTED AND UNCOVE NANTED CIVH. SERVANTS 

ship of a presidency be oblaincd.* The uncovcmnUd 
consist of Europeans or Eurasians {trcnllemen of 
colour born in India), who hold subordinate posi- 
tions, and cannot rise into the covenanted c ass • 
their emoluments are good, but scarcely equal to 
their deserts. The number and position of this 
class are being augmented and improved j and many 
soldicr-ollicers now find active employment in mu'da- 
terial and other civil duties. ^ 

The number of covenanted or of uncovenanted civil 
servants at each presidency in 1831 and 1831 the 
number on the retired and on the active list, and 
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furjough respectively, k thus officially stated in June, 
1852 : — 


Civil Servants. 

Ben- 

gal.f 

Madras 

Bom- 
bay + 

1834. 




Covenanted : — 




ActiNe list (including those on ) 
furlough) j 

60G 

225 

1.52 

On furlough 

63 

.32 

29 

lictiied as annuitants (other) 

37 

26 

retirements not linow’il) . J 

10 

I 'ncovfnanfcd . — 




Active list ........ 

1,010 

430 

108 

On fill lough 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Ivclired (pensioners) .... 
1851. 

1U2 

116 

25,^ 

Covenanted — 




Active list (as above) .... 

40.S 

188 

126 

On furlough 

•15 

27 

16 

Itetired as annuitants (other) 
retirements not known) . . j 

135 

96 

49 

t 'nrovenanted 




Active list 

2,014 

8.38 

120 

On fuilongh 

None 

None 

None 

Retired (pcn.sioncr.s) .... 

78 

113 


Who have served ton years . — 
1834, 

Covenanlefi . — 

lletiu’d (those' Old)'- who arc nn- ) 




mutants being shown on the j- 

37 

26 

10 

books) j 




On furlough 

43 

24 

19 

1 nrovenanfed • — 




Retired (pensioners only being) 

102 

116 


shown on the books) . . . ] 


“’•'ll 

On furlough 

None, 

None. 

None 

1851, 

Covenanted : — 




Retired (as above) .... 

1.35 

96 

49 1 

On furlough 

26 

16 

13 1 

Cncoi en anted — 




Retired (as above) 

78 

11.3 

■III 

On furlough 

None 

None 

None. ^ 


The duties of the European civil servants in Indin, 
are thus described by the E. I. Cy. m their state- 
ments laid before paiiiament in ltS52-o3:- - 

“ Civil servants are prejiared for the higher offices 
in Bengal by previous instruction in this country. At 
Ilailcybury the basis of education is European lito- 

* Governors of Madras and Bombay, and liieutcnant- 
govcnior of Bcnf^al, £10,000 a-year eaeb, and on official 
residence, &c. ; ineinbors of couiwil, i.H, 000 per annum ; 
secretary of government of Bengal, £3,000 per annnm. 

Such are u few of the prizes now thrown open to public 
competition throughout the British empire. 

t Including Agra, the newly-acquired Cis and Trans 
Sutlej territory, and the Punjab. i 

J Including Sinde. , j 

§ Exclusive of the pensioners on “Warden’s Official . . . .. 

Fund," which cannot be shown, as the accounts received | jeet to penal recogniz iricos for the maintenance of the 
from India do not distinguish Europeans from natives. peace, are virtually amenable to the juriidiction of the 
II Exclusive of pensioners on “ Warden's Official Fund.” I inofussU police. 

4 B 


(classics and mathematics), to 
law" in ^ study of the general principles of 

‘ • gether inth political economy, history, and 
the rudiments of the Oriental languages. 

‘.‘ At the college of Calcutta the studies of the 
ciMlian are resumed, and directed (o tlie mastery of 
tie vernacular languages, the acquisition of the 
pnnciplt\s of Mohammedan and Hindoo law, and a 
familial ity with the regulations and the legislative 
acts of the liulian government; the oiiject of the two 
institutions being to combine the education of an 
Engdish gent email with the qualifications of the 
native law officer. 

“ Upon parsing his college examination, tlic civilian 
commences his career in the public service as assis- 
tant to a collector and magistrate. He is thus 
engaged alternately in the judicial and the revenue 
line. In his magisterial cajiacitv, he takes the 
(k'po.sition of witnesses, and jirepares cases for tlio 
decision of his superior; or he hears and determines, 
subject to revision, cases specially made over to him 
hy the magistrate. His ])ower of jmnishment extends 
to two months’ impnsonnicnt, a jim-iod wliich, when 
he is entrusted with sp(‘cial powers hy the govern- 
ment, is enlarged to tw^elve months. As assistant in 
the revenue dcparlment, he decides petty claims 
ndating to arri'ais or exactions of rent. 

“Alter this njijirenticeshij) of several years, the 
assislunt IS regarded as a candidate for promotion. 
He is then subjected to a fuither examination, with 
the view of testing his knowledge of the languages 
and the laws of the countiy; and his promotion is 
made dejx ndent on the success with which he jiassos 
the lest. That the examination is severe and seaicii- 
ing, may be gatheied fiom the fact, that of twenty 
civilians who came up m 1852, seven only were 
passed. A successful candiilate is then deemed 
qualified fur tlu' ollice of collector or magistrate. 

“ As magistrate, he cliri'cts thi' police ojierations of 
Ids district, and takes cognizance of all criminal 
matters. 'I’he law piovide* for his dealing W'ith ccr- j 
tain classes of olFences, hut limits his power of pun- j 
ishnient to thiee ) ears' imprisonment. Parties ' 
rliarged with graver ciimes aie committed by him to j 
lake their trial hedore the sessions court.<^] In certain I 
cases the magistrate may infiict coiporal punishment, 
not exceeding a lew stripes, and no other punish- 
ment is tlien superadded. Appeals from his sen- 


“ As collector, he has charge of the district trea- 
r). He superintends the collection of the govern- 
ment rental; puts in execution coercive measures 
against def.iulters ; sells cstati'S for arrears of revenue 
and manages those escheated or bought by govern- 
ment. H<' .superintends the partition of estate.s, and 
regulates the distribution of the government assess- 
ment among the several subdivisions. He also 
exeitiscs judicial powers in settling, by summary 

^ “ British sulijec'ts guilty of fedony or other grave 
oficnces, are (oinmttcd for trial before the Queen’s 
Court. In ru.ses of assault and trespass, they arc suh- 
jeet to the juri'-dit tion of the magistrate (European or 
native), whieh ixttnds to the imposition of a fine of 
009 rupee.s, and to imprisonment for two months if not 
paid. An appeal from the decision of the magistrate lies 
to the session? judge, and the ease, if so appealed, in not 
liable to be removed to the Queen's Court by a writ of 
certiorari. Further, Furnpeaiis, by being rendered sub- 
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process, disputes among the agricultural community 
regarding rents. 

“ After further experience, the civilian is promoted 
to the judicial chair. 

“ The civil judge presides over the civil courts in 
his district, and supervises the dispensation of justice 
by his native functionaries. It is competent to him 
to withdraw suits from the courts below, and to try 
them himself.* He hears appeals from the decisions 
of his principal native judge, when the matter in 
dispute docs not exceed the value of £500 ; but he 
may transfer appeals from the decisions of the other 
subordinate courts to the file of the principal native 
judge. 

“ In the sessions court the judge is required to try 
all persons committed for heinous offences by the 
magistrates. He has not the power of life and 
death, but his jurisdiction extends to sixteen years’ 
imprisonment.t All capital cases, after trial, must be 
referred for the disposal of the Nizamut Adawlut; 
as also those cases in which the sessions judge dis- 
sents from the opinion of his Mohammedan law 
officer. Persons not professing the Mohammedan 
faith are not to be tried under the provisions of the 
Mohammedan law, but under the regulations, the 
judge being assisted by a punchayet or assessors, or 
a jury, but having power to overrule their opinion. 
The sessions judge holds a monthly gaol delivery, 
though in fact he may be said to be constantly sit- 
ting. He sits in appeal from sentences passed by 
the magistrates and their assistants. 

“ The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the highest of 
the company’s courts, is composed of the judges se- 
lected from the civil and sessions judges. It has 
ceased to exercise any original jurisdiction. It is 
the court of final appeal in the presidency, and con- 
trols all the subordinate civil tribunals. Besides 
legular appeals from the original decisions of the 
European zillah judge, and in certain cases from 
those of the Principal Sudder Aumeen, the court is 
competent to admit second or special appeals from 
decisions of the courts below on regular appeals. 
The grounds for special appeal are when the judg- 
ments shall appear inconsistent with law or the prac- 
tice or usage of the courts. The power thus given 
to the Sudder Court of hearing special appeals ex- 
tends their means of supervision, ana brings judicially 
before them the proceedings and decisions of all 
classes of judicial officers, and affords opportunity 
for correcting errors and insuring consistency, it 
being one of their duties to regulate the practice 

* “ In the trial of civil suits, original or appeal, it is com- 
petent to the European judge to avail himself of the as- 
sistance of natives in one of the three following modes . — 
1st. By a pvnehayett who conduct their inquiries on 
points submitted to them apart from the court, and make 
their report to the judge. 2nd. By assessors, who sit 
with the judge, make observations, examine witnesses, 
and offer opinions and suggestions. 3rd. By a jury, who 
attend during the trial, and after consultation deliver in 
their verdict. But under all the modes of procedure de- 
scribed in the three clauses, the decision is vested solely 
and exclusively in the judge.” 

t ” The gre^t length of the terms of imprisonment in 
Inffia is one of the vestiges of a barbarous law, or rather 
a consequence of its abolition. In 1793, the punishment 
of mutilation was abolished, and it was then ordained that 
if a prisoner be sentenced by the futwa of the Moham- 
medan law officer to lose two limbs, be should in lieu 
thereof be imprisoned for fourteen years, and if sentenced 
to lose one limb, to seven years. Under a later law, it is 
competent to judge to impose two years' additional 


and proceedings of the lower courts. Moreover, 
each judicial officer is required by law to record his 
decisions and the reasons for them in his own ver- 
nacular tongue ; and this affords the Sudder Court 
extended means of judging correctly of the indi- 
vidual qualifications of their subordinates. The 
Sudder Court sits daily except during the Dusserah 
and the Mohurrum,| when all civil proceedings are 
suspended. In the trial of appeals, the proceedings 
of the lower tribunals are read before one or more 
judges. A single judge is competent to confirm a 
decree. Two of three sitting together must concur 
for its reversal, whether the appeal be regular or 
special. Decisions of the court in suits exceeding in 
value £1,000, may be carried by appeal before the 
Queen in council. Monthly reports are received of 
the state of business from every district, and an 
annual report is made to government of the admin- 
istration of civil justice, both in the Sudder Court 
and in its subordinate courts. 

“ The Nizamut Adawlut. — The judges of the Sudder 
Dewanny are the judges also of this court. The 
Nizamut has cognizance in all matters relating to 
criminal justice and the police of the country; but 
it exercises no original jurisdiction. Appeals from 
the sessions judges lie to this court, but it cannot 
enhance the amount of punishment, nor reverse an 
acquittal. The sentences of this court are final. In 
cases of murder and other crimes requiring greater 
punishment than sixteen years' imprisonment (which 
IS the limit of the sessions judges’ power), all the 
proceedings of the trial are referred for the orders of 
the Nizamut. The Mohammedan law officer of this 
court (unless the futwa be dispensed with) first 
records his judgment, and all the documents are 
then submitted to the judges of the Nizamut. If 
the case be not capital, it is decided by the sentence 
of a single judge. Sentences of death require the 
concurrence of two judges.§ Trials before the ses- 
sions judge for crimes punishable by a limited period 
of imprisonment, arc also referred, as already inti- 
mated, for the disposal of the Nizamut, in cases 
where the sessions judge differs from the opinion of 
th« Mohammedan law officer. As in civil matters, 
monthly abstracts of all trials are laid before the 
^judges of the court sitting together, when the pro- 
ceedings of the sessions judges are reviewed. In 
sentences of acquittal which may be disapproved, 
though the Nizamut cannot interfere so as to affect 
the sentence, the judge is admonished. • 

“ Revenue Commissioners and Board of Revenue. 

imprisonment in lieu of corporal punishment. A reduc- 
tion in the terms of imprisonment has been repeatedly 
urged upon the government of India by the home 
authorities.” 

X “ The Dusserah is a Hindoo festival continuing for ten 
days, which are appropriated to religious ceremonies. The 
Mohurrum is a fast kept by Mohammedans in commemo- 
ration of the death of Hossein and Hassein, the two 
sons of Ali by his cousin Fatima, the daughter of Mo- 
hammed.” . 

§ “ If the judges of the Nizamut concur in the verdict ol 
the lower court, and the prisoner be considered 
of a higher degree of punishment tlian coidd be awarded 
by the sessions judge, he may be sentenced to suffer 
or to undergo imprisonment for twenty-O'ne years; but i 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, then transportatio 
for life, either to the penal settlements of Singapore* 
Penang, or Malacca, the Tenasserim provinc^, Arraca^ 
or Aden, would be substituted; but no native of in 
can be transported to New South Wales or the adjacen 
islands.” 
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— In Bengal and the North-Western Provinces there Civil justice is now almost wholly dispensed by 
are revenue commissioners, a class of orticers superior native judges, styled Principal Su(ider Aumeens, 
to collectors, each of whom has authority extending Sudder Aumeens, and Moonsiffs. The first-named 
over a division comprising several collectorates ; his are divided, in Bengal, into two classes, who receive 
duty being that of watching the proceedings of the each £720 and £480 per aniium.^ Sudder Aumeens 
collectors therein, and ascertaining that m every receive £300, and Moonsiffs £100 to £200 per 
respect they are regular and consistent with just annum.* Their functions are thus officially de- 
principles of administration. scribed;— ■“ The jurisdiction of the two lowe^; grades 

“ All matters relating to the settlement, collection, is limited to suits in which the matter in dispute 
and administration of the revenue, ultimately fall does not exceed a certain value, the limit being of 
under the superintendence and control of a Board of course higher in regard to the upper of these two 
Revenue, which exercises a general supervision over grades than to the inferior, lo the jurisdiction of 
the proceedings of commissioners and collectors, the highest native judge there is no such limit, lo 
Some arrangements, not dissimilar, exist for the like these different classes of judges is entrusted 

purposes under the other presidencies. Appointments the original cognizance of all civil suits ; and no 
to the Revenue Board, and also to the office of revenue person, whether British or native, is exempt from 
commissioner, are made by selection from civil ser- their jurisdiction. i c n . 

vants employed in the revenue department.” “ The first grade of native iudgcs (Prme.pal Sudder 

The avLage period of service of the Bengal civil Aumeens) may sit in appeal fronj the dccitcs of the 
servants is stated to be-Judges, Sudder Court, Cal- tivo inferior courts; aiiJ as the law, except in sue- 
culta 34* members of Board of Revenue, 30 ; secre- cial cases, allows but one trial and one appeal, the 
ar^s to supr^rgovernment, 25; magistrates and power of final decision in by lar the larger number 
collectors, 18 to 26 , magistrates, 7 to 19 years ; other of su.U «,h judges.t^^^^^ 

teeds iiSOO’may l)e tiled either by the rrineipal 
of th^ e t™ Crimitta! Madr and Bombay, Sudder Aumeen or by the ]?nro,,ean xillah judge if 

from the British bar. In these couris, inu ^ j y rnmlification and integrity are 

takes place ; in civil and criminal eases, the law ad^- Nativ “"Ush jT^^hte-tton ^a^^ g^^ y 

ministered is in conformity with that of D 8 , p native iudge were confided, before the 

t^e ititVo? T’tJi^e p^i.iT“\h. are passing of Act No, 25 of 1857. to no ollicer below a 

utmT^y-s" courts,” vis! at ‘each, 1-^^,^^ Smbr" afford, evidence of the 

supreme civil and a supreme criminal com t; the ^ the } \_ administra- 

- * . . — TtnmiAroils zillah 


supreme civil and a supreme criminal court; the people in respeot to the administra- 

former being one of appeal from mimeroi R P number affirmed and reversed 

or district emits, of which ‘h«« “^e m Beng^, 52^ “evide^V of the qualifications, intellectual and 
in the N.W. IToyinces, ^ Irak o the native^unetionaries as estimated bji 

Bombay, 8. The European judges who 'n mor - proportion of 8p)ienls to origi- 

the conipan^’s courts are not ed_ucaU.df«t^he^^^ta their snpumrs.^ ,ii,/disp„sed o/ln tlicN. W. 

There is no j 


I Original Suits (lecidcd^i^ft^>ut« 


Appeal Suits. 


By Zillah Jud^.|n^ve^s . 


Ucvcrsals. 


Proportion of 
Reverses to 
Original Suits. 

6} per cent. 


laiQ I I 

1 — ^ ~ , ^ decree. The dissatisfied party 

* 'vr T?rttvnr(l Thornton, in reference to these salaries, it» the decision to the European judge, o 

England.” , ™ ,ait i, instituted the court of the it is tried by the 
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By a more recent enactment, natives of India are and measures, public health, safety and convenience, 
eligible to the office of deputy magistrate. They religion and caste, the press, ofTences against the 
are competent in that capacity to exercise the powers human body, property and property marks, docu- 
of the European covenanted assistant, ana even ments, illegal pursuit of legal rights, criminal breach ' 
under orders of the local government, the full powers of service contracts, marriage, defamation, criminal 
of magistrate. When entrusted with the latter, their intimidation, insult and annoyance, abetment and 
pow'er of punishment extends to three years’ im- punishment.f This code has been much criticised; 
prisonment, and they are also competent, in cases of but nothing has been done towards carr}ing it into 
assault and trespass committed oy Europeans on effect, or amending its provisions, 
natives, to inflict a fine to the extent of 500 rupees, Anglo-Indian Army. — It is usually said, that 
and to imprison for the period of two months, if the the tenure of British power in India is held by the 
fine be not paid. Natives are frequently invested “ sword this tenure is, however, changing into one 
with full powers of magistrates. of “ opinion,” f.e., a conviction of the justice, honesty, 

“ Native deputy collectors are subordinate to the and advantage of our rule ; it will, however, require 
European collectors, but they are competent to many years before the latter be fully acknowledged, 
transact any of the duties of the collector. Their and before the motley, unsettled, and in many parts 
proceedings are recorded in their own names, and turbulent people subjected to our sway, can be left 
on their own responsibility. to the simple administration of a purely civil gov- 

“ The selection and promotion of native judicial ernment. The army of India (as was recently that 

functionaries are regulated as follows : — Vakeels or of Ireland) must be considered a police force for the 
pleaders, before obtaining diplomas, must have preservation of internal tranquillity, and, by means 
passed an examination before a committee, consist- of its well-educated 6,000 European officers, as an 
ing of the European revenue commissioner, the efficient means of promoting the civilisation of the 
European judge of the district, the Principal Sudder people. 

Aumeen, the principal of the college or other educa- The formation of a body of armed men had its 
tional establishment at the station, and such other orij^in in the necessity of protecting factories in 
officers as may be appointed by the government. which valuable goods were stored, after the manner I 
“ The examination may be presumed to be of previously adopted by the Portuguese, and their 
stringent character, from the following results : — predecessors (the Arabs) on the coasts of Asia and 
In 1852, at Agra, twenty-seven candidates presented of Africa. When once a selected class are set apart, 
themselves for examination, — none passed. At Ba- with weapons in their hands, to protect the lives and 
reilly, forty-eight candidates, of whom two passed, property of others, discipline becomes imperative. 
At Benares, seventy-two, of whom/o?^r passed. The and fortius purpose a few Europeans were sent from 
Moonsiffs (the lowest grade of native judges) are England. In 17-17, an act of parliament provided 
selected from the vakeels, and appointed by the for the regulation of the E. I. soldiers ; and in 1754, j 
Court of Sudder Adawlut. The Sudder Aumeens articles of war, comprised in fifteen sections, were j 
are selected from the MoonsifF class by the Sudder founded on the above act, and promulgated “ for i 
Adawlut, and appointed by the government. The the better government of the officers and soldiers in 1 
Principal Sudder Aumeens are selected from the the service of the company of merchants trading in I 
class of Sudder Aumeens, and appointed by the gov- the East Indies.” Dupleix organised a bripde, | 
ernment. The service is one ot gradation, but not with French officers; the English, in self-defence, j 
of seniority, the superior ranks being filled up by the did the same. Hindoo and Mohammedan rulers | 

most efficient men of the inferior.”* .sought the aid of foreign mercenaries, and assigned , 

A reform is needed in this important section of territorial revenues for their support ; interference 
our civil government of India. By the Charter Act wdth the disputes of native states created the neces- 
of 1833-4, it was intended to remedy the defect; sity for more troops; Hindoos and Moslems were 
and it was mainly with this object that a distin- ready to enlist under French or English banners, 
guished person (T. B. Macaulay) was then nominated and made good soldiers ; they fought against each 
fourth member of the council of India. Indian law other, irrespective of caste or creed, — were faithful ! 
commissioners (T. B. Macaulay, Macleod, Ander- and attached to their European leaders ; and, in due 
son, and Millett) were subsequently appointed, and process of time, an Anglo-Indian standing army was 
in June, 1835, laid before the governor-general a formed and brigaded (see p. 304), which grew from 
draft penal code to be applied to all India; and in year to year, until it has now attained the following j 
October, 1847, it was finally printed for distribu- proportions Aggregate strength of the Indian 
tioii, examination, and discussion at home and army in 1851,| 289,525: component parts — Queens 
abroad. The code contains twenty-six chapters, regiments — five of dragoons, twenty-four of mlan- 
with notes on each, occupies 124 folio pages, and is try = 29,480 men ; E. I. Cy’s. European infantry, 
undoubtedly a philosophical production. The prin- six regiments == 6,266 men ; company’s artillery, 
cipal sections refer to offences against^ or in relation 16,440, divided into European horse and foot, an 

to, the state, army and navy, public tranquillity, native foot or Golundanze ; engineers, or sappers an 

government servants, justice, revenue, coin, weights miners, 2,569. Natives — cavalry, regular, twenty on 

♦ Statistical Papers relating to India, laid before par- gate strength of the Anglo-Indian army, in 
liament by E. I. Cy., 1853. Bengal, 53,140, including 7,280 Europeans; 

t Pari. Papers, No. 673— Commons ; 3rd August, 1838. 48,839, including 10,157 Europeans ; Bombay, 2 Z,/u i 

i In 1764, there were eighteen battalions of native including 4,713 Europeans: total, 124,740; o ' 

infantry, perhaps about 15,000 men*. In 1765, Clive 22,150 were Europeans. The above compnsea 

found the army of Bengal (the principal forces) con- Majesty's troops, dragoons, four; infantry, 
sisted of four companies of artillery, a troop of hussars, regiments. In May, 1804, the number of Mr . 

about 1,200 irregular cavalry, twenty-four companies of troops serving in India, was — cavalry, 2,072, from 

European infantry, and nineteen battalions of sepoys, 9,911 = 11,983. The number of troops has v 
with a due proportion of European officers. The aggre- time to time, according to the exigencies of war. 
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regiments = 10,186 ; irregulars, thirty-four corps = 
21,134; infantry regular regiments, 155 =c 157,711 ; 
ditto irregular regiments, 53 r- 39,613; veterans, or 
native invalid corps for garrison duties, 4,124 men. 
Among the natives, proportion of Mohammedans to 
natives, one to four. European commissioned offi- 


cers, 5,142; warrant ditto, 243. Medical establish- 
ment— E. doctors, 824 ; native ditto, 652 ; apothe- 
caries, &c., 287. Aggregate cost per annum, about 
£10,000,000. The army of each presidency is kept 
distinct under the governors and councils, but all un- 
der the control of the governor-general and council. 


Zand Forces in 1854.* 


In India. 

European 

Commissioned 

Officers. 

European War- 
rant and Non- 
Com. and Hank 
and File. 

Native Com., 
Non-Com., and 
Rank and File. 

Total. 

Queen’s troops 

Company’s troops, European .... 

890 

25,930 



26.826 

688 

14,061 

— 

14,649 

„ „ Native .... 

3,644 

3,122 

233,699 

240,465 

Total 

5,128 

43,113 

233,099 

281,940 

runjab subsidiary troops and contingents ) 
from native states j 

86 

36 

30,882 

31,004 

Police, militarily organised .... 

35 

— 

24,015 

21,050 

Grand total .... 

6,249t 

43,149 

288,696 

336,994 


The company’s European and native troops are 
under the discipline of articles of war granted by 
parliament ; the officers hold commissions under the 
sign-manual of the Queen, and have been recently 
authorised to rank in England on the same footing 
as H.M. troops of the line. The company is em- 
powered to employ in India 20,000 European sol- 
diers, irrespective of the Queen’s troops, hut not to 
have at one time in Britain more than 4,000 men. 

The sepoys of the Indian army consist of men of 
all castes and creeds : the Bengal troops, which are 
considered the highest caste, are recruited princi- 
pally from Oude, Bainootana, and the N. W. Pro- 
vinces (a mixture of Hindoos and Mussulmen) ; the 
men are hardy, bold, powerful — good materials for sol- 
diers : the Bombay force has its recruits from Oude, 
Deccan, Concan, &c. Hindoo, Moslem, Jew, and 
Portuguese, all contribute to make hardy, efficient 
troops, who will dig trenches (to which the Bengal 
soldiers object), and fight in them with as much 
courage as the Kajpoots. The Madras, like the 
Bombay troops, are termed “ low caste, but quite 
equal to their compeers in any other part of India. 
It is said that the Bengal troops do not stand being 
“ knocked about,” or, in other words, “ rough” it so 
well as the other divisions. In the Punjab force there 
are now many Seik soldiers. The pay and advantages 
of the three presidencies have been equalised : the 
sepoys get a higher and more certain remuneration 
than is known in any other oriental service; and a 
scale of pensions is fixed adequate to native wants. 
The period of enlistment is fifteen years; no bounty 


* House of Commons' Return, 17th April, 1855. 

t In 1760, the number of European oBicers m the 
lengal army was sixty ; viz., nineteen captains, twenty, 
lix lieutenants, and fifteen ensigns. 

X As an illustration of the fairness with which the 
ippointments are made, the following case may e n . 
Sir Henry Willock, with commendable public spir^, placed 
i nomination to Addi.scomb at the disposal of the Kensing- 
:on Free Grammar School. Several youths started for the 
prk. ; it wa. given, after a hard contest, to a 
vhose compeUtors were all seniora to himself, 

If them pos^sed of familjr connections. The lad went m 
Uddiscomb, and determined to stand for an “P" 

pointmenti he worked hard night “ ,‘‘"7 

»o vacation, and soon outstripped cadeta of : 

big than himself: the second y'" >1'’/'’*"“'^ "^^ck 

»t the corporal’s sword, and the third year, after a neck- 


is paid ; the service being popular, there is always 
abundant offers of recruits. 

Tlie artillery, horse and foot, is unrivalled by that 
of any European power, save in its draught cattle ; 
bullocks and elephants being still partially employed 
for the siege or field artillery, which number about 
400 guns. I'here are five brigades of horse artillery ; 
twelve battalions of European foot artillery ; and six 
battalions of native foot artillery. Tlie horse artil- 
lery is considered the “ crack” corps of the Anglo- 
Indian army. Its cadets at Addiscomb rank next to 
the engineers, the prize for which is obtained by 
those who attain the highest position after three 
years’ hard study and competition \\ the young 
engineers are subsequently instructed for a year at 
Chatham, along with the royal engineers, and are also 
required to possess a knowledge of tlie civil branch 
of their profession. Their pay and advantages are 
higher than those of the artillery, and their ser- 
vices much in request for the dc\elopment of the 
resources of the country. 

The cavalry is divided into two departments— the 
regular and irregular ; the latter term being given 
to those corps where the trooper provides and feeds 
his own horse, and supplies his arms and equip- 
ments, for which he receives an allowance from the 
government of twenty rupees — 40«. a-month ;§ in 
the regulars, the state provides the horse, arms, and 
clothing, and gives the soldier pay and batta for his 
subsistence— about nine rupees = 18s. a-month. 

There are also regular and irregular infantry re- 
giments, the difference consisting chiefly in the former 


id nerk struggle, reached the goal, and became Lieu- 
nant Julius George Medley, of the Bengal engineers, 
e is now in a high and responsible position m the 
iiniab, a credit to the service, and a honour to his 
gpected parent, the late William Medley, the eminent 
mker and finanaer, to whose generous and patriotic 
iirit several of the best of our monetary institutions 
uch as the Provincial Bank of Ireland, and the Bank of 
ritish North America) owe their origin. 
e 'pile irregulars, whose numbers have recently been 
cTcased by the addition of twenty-eight regiments, 
akinir altogether 21,000 men, are very useful. Ca- 
,lrr thus formed are not half the expense of a 
irular corps; the servic.^ is liked, the disnplme is not 
rict— -(it may be termed “ free and easy >— there are 
ore native and fewer European officers, and the men can 
arch without baggage at a moment's warning. 
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always receiving half a batta (3s. a-month), which is 
.only allowed to the latter when on service or escort 
duty. This, however, is very often, as the transmis- 
sion of treasure from one part of India to another 
gives employment annually to about 30,000 soldiers. 

In the Punjab several Seik and other local corps 
have been organised since the disbandment of our 
former antagonists : among them is one called the 
Gmde corps; it consists of both cavalry and in- 
fantry, officered by Europeans. Most of the wild or 
warlike tribes in Upper India are represented in its 
ranks; the men unite all the requisites of regular 
troops with the best qualities of guides and spies, — 
thus combining intelligence and sagacity with courage, 
endurance, soldierly bearing, and a presence of mind 
W'hicli rarely fails in solitary danger and in trying 
situations. Men habituated from childhood to war 
and the chase, and inured to all the dangers of a 
wild and mountainous border, are freely admitted 
into its ranks. To whatever part of Upper India the 
corps may be marched, it can furnish guides con- 
versant with the features of the country and the 
dialect of the people : it is thus calculated to be of 
the most essential service in the quartermaster- 
general’s department, as intelligencers and in the 
escort of reconnoitring officers.* This excellent 
force was raised in 1846, at the suggestion of Colonel 
H. M. Lawrence, and was of great use in the second 
Seik war, and on other occasions. The corps has 
been recently augmented to 800 men, who receive 
rather higher pay than the ordinary soldiers. 

Promotion is slow in the Indian army. In Jan- 
uary, 1844, the Bengal artillery had ten colonels, 
whose period of service ranged from forty to fifty- 
three years; ten lieutenant-colonels, thirty-five to 
thirty-nine years ; ten majors, thirty-one to thirty- 
five years ; captains, eighteen to thirty years : engi- 
neers — four colonels, thirty-three to forty-eight 
years ; four lieutenant-colonels, twenty-six to thirty- 
one years ; four majors, twenty to twenty-six years ; 
captains, fourteen to twenty years. Cavalry— ten 
colonels, twenty-four to forty-eight years ; ten lieu- 
tenant-colonels, thirty-five to forty-two years ; ten 
majors, twenty-five to thirty-five ; captains, eighteen 
to twenty-four years: other ranks in proportion. 
Retirements are eflTected by the juniors purchasing 
out the seniors ; that is, paying them a certain sum 
of money to induce them to retire on the pension 
due to their rank :t the money for this purpose is 
procured by loans from the Indian banks, tor the 
security of which all officers below the party retiring 
are expected to become bound, or ne “sent to 

♦ Report of Punjab Commissioners, 1851, p. 27. 

f The buying-out amount varies : a senior captain or 
junior major of the Bombay artillery would receive 
i;3,500 to £4,000 for retiring on his pension. 

X In August, 1782, the Bengal army had reached a 
position to entertain, and subsequently to carry into 
effect, a project for the maintenance of the orphans of 
European officers ; which is still in operation. A fund 
was provided by a monthly contribution, deducted from 
the pay of the several ranks under colonel, viz., subal- 
terns and assistant-surgeons, three ; captains and surgeons, 
six; and majors, nine — rupees each. Governors and 
managers were appointed by the subscribers, and the 
foundation laid of one of the most useful institutions in 
the East, which promptly and liberally at once received 
the support of the Indian government. — (Original Papers f 
^c. ! London, 1784 ; 8vo. p. 56.) 

§ This experienced officer, whose sanitary measures for 
the health of the troops in the West Indies I noticed in 
the volume containing that section, thus refers to the 


Coventry.” This is said to be one of the causes of 
the pecuniary embarrassments which prevail among 
the juniors of the Indian army : the buying out of old 
officers is, however, deemed essential to efficiency ; 
and it is proposed to legalise the procedure by act 
of parliament. A liberal spirit pervades all ranks ; 
and a handsome provision is made for the children 
of brother-officers who die in India.! 

The Indian commissariat is well managed; the 
troops are continually on the move, well fed, at- 
tended and provided with hospital stores. The ex- 
ecutive of this branch consists of a commissary- 
general, deputy, and joint-deputy ditto, first and 
second-class assistants, &c. — all Europeans, chosen 
I from the company's European regiments. When 
an army takes the field, there are about three 
registered camp followers to each fighting man. The 
peace establishment of carriage cattle is large: of 
elephants, about 500 ; of camels, 5,000. Knapsacks, 
of forty pounds each, are carried for the men. A 
subaltern, on the march, is allowed one camel (which 
costs about three rupees a-month) to carry his bag- 
I gage ; other officers, of higher rank, in proportion. 

I During war, a doolie or litter, with six bearers, is 
appointed to every twenty Europeans ; among the 
I native corps there are two doolies to each company. 
Supplies are procured by tenders and contract. The 
feeding of the troops is excellent; the sepoys get 
two pounds of fiour daily. Porter and ale are sent 
out irom England for the canteens. Punkahs, to 
keep the air cool, are supplied to the barracks and 
hospitals ; regimental libraries are established in 
European corps; and of late years (particularly 
during the command-in-chief of Sir William Gomm)§ 
large barracks, better bedding, improved ventila- 
tion, and plunging baths for daily ablution, have 
been adopted throughout Indi.*!. By these and 
other judicious measures the mortality has been 
greatly diminished ; recently, among European 
troops, it amounts to — for Madras, two; Bombay, 
three and a-half; Bengal, five and a-half — per cent. 
The invalidings are heavy : to keep up 100 soldiers, 
it requires ten annually to supply the decrement 
by death, invaliding, discharges, and staff appoint- 
ments. Each European soldier costs, when landed 
in India, not less than £100. The entire expense of 
her Majesty’s troops serving in Hindoostan is de- 
frayed from the Indian revenues. The discipline of 
the Anglo-Indian army is excellent, || the morale 
good, and its efficiency as an armed force has been 
repeatedly proved.^ It is said by some, that the 
corffial feeling between the European officer and 

same subject in a recent letter to me from Simla : — “ With 
regard to improved barrack accommodation for the Eu- 
ropean troops, I may report to you at once very satisfac- 
torily, the government has promptly attended to all my 
representations made to it with this view, and acceded 
invariably to all my requisitions made upon it in further- 
ance of this most desirable object. Thus the quarter at 
Peshawm*, Rawul-Pindee, and Meean Meer, have been 
prepared with all practicable expedition ; those of Um- 
balla have been essentially improved ; while at Ferozejwor 
and Cawnpoor (in healthy sites), an entirely new set o 
barracks have been recently sanctioned.” . 

II The number of officers dismissed from the ^ 

sentence of court-martial, between 1835 and 
elusive), was — for Bengal, 47; Madras, ^^5 
16 = 108 : which is certainly not a large number among 
four or five thousand men during seventeen years. 

^ The Anglo-Indian officers are, as a 
military knowledge to the junior officers of similar 
in the Queen's service. 
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his men does not now exist in the same degree as it 
did in the times of Clive and Coote, or even at a 
later period ; but be this as it may in the regular 
regiments, there must be a considerable degree of 
attachment still prevailing in the “irregulars,” where 
the few officers are so intimately dependent on tho 
feelings of the men for their military success. 

The nature of the climate, which renders the 
luxuries of the temperate zone absolute necessaries,— 
the habits and caste of the people, which req^uire 
several men to do the work that one would perform 
in Europe, and the wear and tear of life, make the 
Anglo-Indian army a heavy expense on the revenue. 
The following shows the comparative cost of a regi- 
ment of each arm of the service in India, Queen’s 
and Company’s :* — Her Majesty’s dragoons, eight 
troops — 701 non-commissioned and rank and file, 
£79,680; native cavalry, six troops — 500 native 
commissioned, non-commissioned, and rank and file, 
£3-1,840; brigade of horse artillery, consisting of 
three European troops and one native — 341 Euro- 
pean non-commissioned and rank and file, and 218 
native commissioned, non-commissioned, and rank 
and file, including gun Lascars, £59,310; battalion 
of European foot artillery, consisting of four com- 
panies— 336 European non-commissioned and rank 
and file, and 140 native commissioned and rank and 
file, gun Lascars, £31,020; battalion of native foot 
artillery, six companies — 630 native commissioned, 
non-commissioned, and rank and file, £22,330; regi- 
ment of her Majesty’s infantry, nine companies — 
1,068 non-commissioned and rank and file, £61,120; 
regiment of company’s European infantry, ten com- 
panies — 970 non-commissioned and rank and file, 
£52,380 ; regiment of native infantry, ten companies 
—1,160 native commissioned, non-commissioned, and 
rank and file, £25,670 ; regiment of irregular cavalry, 
of six ressalahs— 584 native commissioned, non-com- 
missioned, and rank and file, £18,770; regiment of 
local infantry, of ten companies — 940 native commis- 
sioned, non-commissioned, and rank and file, £13, /OO. 

In 1851, the total charges (including military 
buildings) of 289,529 soldiers, Europeans and na- 
tives, was £10,180,615, or £35 per head. ^ 'Ihe dis- 
tribution of cost for the year 1849-’50, which^ differs 
but slightly from that of the year 1851, is thus 
shown ; — Her Majesty’s cavalry, £188,651 ; her Ma- 
jesty’s infantry, £771,148; en^neers, £76,104; 
artillery, European and native, H. E. 1. C,, £576,318; 
regular native cavalry, £479,075; irregular, £728,247; 
company’s Europeans, £175,954; regular native in- 
fantry, £2,880,054; irregular, £431,857 ; veterans, 
£128,257; medical department, £142.038; ordnance, 
£154,813; staff, £415,862; commissariat, £1,248,986; 
buildings and miscellaneous, £1,701,562. Grand 
total, £10,098,926. 

Taking the number of the Anglo-Indian army, 
regulars and irregulars, at 330,000, of whom about 
60,000 are Europeans, or one Englishman to about 
six natives, it cannot be considered a large force for 
tho maintenance of peace, and the protection of a 
country which extenas 18,000 miles from north to 

* Parliamentary Evidence, 14th December, 1852, p. 9, 
of P. MelvUl, the experienced chief of military dept. 

1 1 do not take into account the irregular troops in the 
service of native states ; they are very incfiectivc, un ess 

when disciplined by English officers. 

t O^cer# on furlough SOM 
private affairs, 146 ; sick certificate, 542 = 688. Medi- 
cal, private affairs, 18; sick certificate, 93 = 111 : 

799. These figures do not include colonels of regiments, 

south and from east to west, and comprises a popu- 
lation of about 200,000,000, of whom, not long 
since, ten men at least in every hundred were 
armed, and most engaged in some internecine 
strife, but now all subjected to the dominant sway 
of one power. Add to these considerations a land 
frontier of 4,500 miles, and the neces.sity of being at 
all times ready to repel invasion, and to preserve 
the mass of the people from plunder, and w'e may 
not be surprised at the extent, but at the smallness 
of the force employed on an area of about 1,500,000 
sq. m. : the result shows one soldier to about GOOf 
inhabitants; whereas, in France, there is one soldier 
to seventy inhabitants ; Austria, one to seventy-two ; 
Russia, one to sixty ; Prussia, one to fifty-six. In 
most of the old civilised countries of Europe, the 
standing armies, in proportion to the population, are 
ten times larger than those of India. The garrison 
in and around Paris exceeds in number that of the 
European troops in all India. 

The number of officers removed from regimental, 
and employed in civil and on detached duties, is 
large. In 1851, it consisted of— colonels, 37 ; lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 47 ; majors, 48; captains, 479; lieu- 
tenants, 400; cornets and ensigns, 29 = 1,040.| Tho 
complement of regimental officers in 1851, con- 
sisted — European infantry, one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two majors, twelve captains, twenty 
lieutenants, and ten ensigns; native infantry, one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, six cai>- 
tains, ten lieutenants, and five ensigns ; cavalry, one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, six cap- 
tains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns. 

It would seem advisable to organise an Indian 
staff corps — a civil department of the army — of a 
strength in accordance, from lime to time, with the 
necessities of government. A good discipline, educa- 
tion, and moral training, under military surveillance, 
where the Christian principles predominate, is an 
effective school for preparing j'oung and intelligent 
men for the exercise of their powers on a large 
scale. At present, owing to the want of civilians, the 
government is allowed to drain off one-third of the 
officers of the line ; military men are extensively em- 
ployed in political duties, and the regiments are 
denuded of iheir officers to an extent which often 
seriously damages the efficiency of the corps. Double 
the number of officers might be appointed to each 
regiment, and after they had jiassed examination in 
the native languages, and had served three years in 
regimental duties (as now prescribed), the option 
should be given of retiring from the military to the 
civil branch of the army, or for employment as magis- 
trates, superintendents, electric telegraph, geological 
surveys, and in other functions, for which peculiar 
talents might qualify. ... 

Indian Navy.— T here is a small maritime force 
under this designation, consisting of about thirty, 
three sailing and steam-vessels, which have rendered 
good service in the Persian Gulf during the China 
war, and in surveys of the Indian coasts and havens. 

The steamers are now chiefly employed as post-office 

of whom the number on furlough, in 1851, was— Bengal, 

70; Madras, 50; Bombay, 29: totel, 149. Number <f 
ofheere of each army employ ed^ in 1851, on detached 
gervioe, civil and political and military reepectively,—— 
Benaal, civil and political, 151 ; military, 430. Madras, 
civil and political, l'4 ; miliUry, 208. Bombay, civil and 
Dolitical, 42; mUitary, 165. Officers of engineers not 
included. A corps of civil engineers, trained for Indian 
service, would be useful. 
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packets between Bombay, Aden, and Suez. A few 
of these are of large burthen ; the vessels are well 
armed, manned with Europeans and Lascars, and 
altogether thus officered One commodore, eight 
captains, sixteen commanders, sixty-eight lieute- 
nants, 110 mates and midshipmen, fourteen pursers, 
and twelve captains' clerks: a surgeon, detached 
from the army, is placed on board the larger-sized 
vessels. The pay is good. Commodore, £250 a- 
month, with an official residence ; post-captains, £80 
to £90; commanders, £50 to £70; lieutenants, £12 
to £15 (and £2 5.9. a-month table money while 
afloat) ; pursers, £25 to £30 ; clerks, £5~a-month. 
Retiring pensions, after twenty-two years’ service 
— captains, £360 ; commanders, £290 ; lieutenants 
and pursers, £190— annum. The above ranks 
retiring from ill-health, after ten years’ service, 
£200, £170, and £125 per annum. In 1852, there 
were fifty-three officers on retired list and nine on fur- 
lough. U here is an excellent pilot establishment, main- 
tained by government, at the Sand Heads, off the en- 
trance of the Hooghly river, where it is much needed. 

Subsidiary and protected States and Pen- 
sionaries. — At pp. 5 — 12 will be found a tabular 
view of the states of India not under our immediate 
government, with their area, population, soldiery, and 
revenue. The British relations with protected states 
are entrusted to officers selected from either the civil 
or military services, according to their abilities, and 
denominated Residents, Governor-general’s Apnts, 
or Commissioners, as the case may be : at the larger 
political agencies there are European assistants to the 
■lilesidente, who have, in some cases, charge of deposed 
princes. Practically speaking, the “ Resident” is, or 
ought to be, a check on the native ruler when he does 
ill ; a guide and supporter when he does well. Civil 
independence, with military superiority, is in reality 
a nullity; and although the Resident does not inter- 
fen , except in extreme cases, with the general admin- 
istration of affairs, ho expects to be consulted in the 
selection of a minister of state; and a system, founded 
on precedent, has grown to have almost the force of 
law, though a wide discretion is necessarily left to the 

British functionaries, who have, by remonstrance 
and persuasion, rather than by direct interference, 
put down, in several states, suttee^ infanticide, and 
other inhumanities. This system, which answered 
well at an earlier stage of our dominion, has now 
nearly outgrown the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. Power in the chief, without responsibility, 
has worked ill for the subject: relieved from external 
danger in war, and from internal rebellion caused 
by misgovernment, — indolence, sensuality, and crime 
found full scope ; and we have been obliged to assume 
the duties of lord paramount where princes have 
died without heirs, or where it became a positive 
obligation to prevent the misery and ruin of the 
people of an entire kingdom. 

The stipendiaries who receive annually political 
payments from the British government, are thus 
staled :* — The King of Delhi (a lineal descendant of 
the Mogul emperors, but now totally divested of 
power), £150,000 ; Nabob of Bengal (a descendant of 
Meer Jaffier — see p. 291), £160,000; families of 
former Nabobs, £90,000; Nabob of the Carnatic (a 
descendant of a former Mohammedan viceroy), 
£116,540; families of former Nabobs of Carnatic, 
£90,000; Rajah of Tanjore (descendant of a petty 
military chief), £118,350; Rajah of Benares (a de- 
posed Zemindar), £14,300; families of Hyder and 
Tippoo (both usurpers — see pp. 316-17 — and bitter 
enemies of the English), £63,954 ; Rajahs of Malabar, 
£25,000; Bajee Kao (deposed Peishwa), £80,000; 
others of Peishwa’s family, £135,000; various allow- 
ances, including political pensions, compensations, 
&c., £443,140: total, £1,486,284. It would cer- 
tainly seem advisable to exercise some surveillance 
over the recipients of these large sums : most of 
them are usurpers and upstarts of yesterday, and 
really have no claim to these extravagant pensions ; 
the more so, as in several cases these large annui- 
tants avail themselves of the means thus provided to 
bad lives of debauchery and idleness, pernicious to 
themselves and to all around. The main plea for the 
continuance of the pensions is the large families and 
' harems of the stipendiaries. 

CHAP': 

FINANCE-INCOME AND EXPENDITUR 

During the early periods of our intercourse with 
India, the profits derived from commerce mainly 
furnished the means for maintaining the necessary 
establishments. After the acquisition of Bengal 
(1765), an income was derived from land, customs, 

♦ Modem India; by G. Campbell, B.C.S. : p. 150. 
t The oppressive taxes levied by the Mohammedans 
have been abolished, including the inland transit dues. 
Among the exactions during the Mogul rule, which are 
not now collected, the following may be enumerated;— 
Jesychj or capitation tax, paid by Hindoos or other “ in- 
fidels meer behryt port duties (probably similar to our 
custom duties) ; Irerrw, exaction ft*om each person of a 
multitude assembled to perform a 'ttligious ceremony; 
gaioehemary, on oxen ; tirderukhiy, on every tree ; peish- 
cuthf presents ; feruk-akiam^peetkeh, poll-tax collected 
from every workman ; darophamh (police) ; teeteeldarp 
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and such other sources as contributed to fill the ex- 
chequer of our Mohammedan predecessors. f Subse- 
quent additions of territory furnished revenue to 
aefray the charges attendant thereon : and thus, 
from time to time, the finances were enlarged. 

(subordinate collector); fotedary (money-trier), taxrt 
made for those officers of government ; vjtyeh ' 

lodging charges for the above officers ; kherytehj i ^ 
money-bags ; serq/y, for trying and exchanging 1 

haesil baazart market dues; nekasst tax on the 
cattle, and on hemp, blankets, oil, and raw 
measuring and weighing, and for killing cattle, dr » 

, hides, sawing timber, and playing at dice ; rahdary , or p 
port ; pug, a kind of poll-tax on salt, spii^uiW ’ 

storax, and lime— on fishermen, brokerage, 

, and seller of a house, and other items compnsw un 
term of ufjerjehai . — (See Ayeen Akbery^ tot detsus./ 
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BENOAT,. i 


Jtevenues 


Years. 


1814 

181.5 

1816 

1817 

1818 
lfil9 
1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 


Revenue. Charge. I Surplus. 


11,237,498 

11,415,799 

11,967,259 

11,769,552 

12,399,475, 

12,224,220 

13,518,968 

13,361,261 

14,169,691 

12,950,308, 

13,484,740 

13,121,282 

14,767,238 

14,944,713, 

10,125,416 

9,858,275 

9,883,892 

9,474,084 

9,487,778 

8,844,241 

9,3.55,289 

10,057,362 

10,263,012 

9,904,438 

10,375,426 

9,561,444 

9,741,240 

10,437,861 

10,829,614 

11. . 523. 933 
11,861,733 

12. 174. . 338 
12, 900, ‘a 
11,947,921 
12,083,936 

1114,243,511 

13,879,966 

13,487,081 

14,01.5,120 


£ 

8,876,581 

9,487,638 

9.796.974 
10,281,822 
10,677,015 
10,826,734 
10,688,439 
10, .356,409 
10,317,196 
10,912,710 
12,620,179 
13,793,499 
13,405,152 

I. 3,486,879 
7,747,834 
7,615,697 
7,340,650 

7.635.974 
7,687,229 
7,018,449 
7,322,303 
7,085,070 
6,944,973 
7,004,451 
8,070,031 
8,437,736 
8,943,099 
9,367,408 
9,934,761 

10,122,149 

9,575,683 

10,170,220 

10,445,969 

10,546,0^89 

10,536,367 

II, 033,835 
10,818 429 
10,970,120 
11,2.39,370 


2,360,917 

1,928,161 

2.170.285 
1,487,730 
1,722,460, 
1.397,486| 

2. 830. . 529 
3,004,8.52 
3,852,495 
2,037,598 

864,561 

1,362,086 

1,4.57,834 

2,377,582, 

2,242,578 

2,543,242 

1,838,110 

1,800,549 

1,825,793 

2.0. 32.986 
2,972,283 

3.318.0. 39 
2,899,987 
2,304,792 
1,123,708 

79.8,141 

1,070,453 

894,863 

1,401,784 

2,2.86,050 

2,004,118 

2.454.285 
1,401,8.35 

1.. 547. .569 
3,209,676 
3,061,537 
2,510,961 
2,775,750 


madras. 


£ 

5,322,164 

5,106,107 

5,360,220 

6. 381. . 307 
6,361,432 
5,407,005 
5,40.3,506 
5,657,028 
5,585,209 
6,498,764, 
5,460,742 
5,714,915 
5,981,681 

5. . 347.8.38 
3,591,272, 
3,4.55,068! 
3,41.5,7.59 
3,322,1.55 
2,969,956 
.3,2.3.5,233 

3. . 36.8. 948 
.3,590,052 
.3,2.3.5,117 
3,612,813, 
3,53.3,803 

3. . 53.5. 875' 
3,563,34.3, 
,3,,593,910| 
3,628,949 
3,601,997 
3.512,417, 
.3,.589,213 
3,631,922 
.3,638,589 
3,667,235 

3.. 54.3.074, 
3,62.5,015 
3,744,372 
3,766,1.50 


£ , 
5.189,412 

5.261.404 
5,142,653 

5.. 53.5.816 
6.006,420, 
6,82.5,414 
6,700, 466f 
5,500,8761 
6,229,^02 
6,398,8.56 
6,789,3331 
6.056,967 
5,634,322 
6,188,127 
3,671,111 
3.499,283 
3,388,628 
3,239,261 
3,174,317 
3.258,095 
3,017.676 
2,830.549 

2.81 7. . 533 
.3,022,1.38 
3,082,652 

3.581.405 
3„352,()75 
3,3.56,993 
3,380,78.3, 
3,342,573| 

3.479.. 580 
3,62.3,598 
3,449,618 
.3,37.3,445 
.3,221,49.) 
3,138,378 
3,212,4151 
.3,214,.59.S 

3.. 307.192 


Surplus 

Deficit, 

Revenue. 

Charge. 

Deficit 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

132,752 

— 

867.080 

1,717,144 

860,064 

■ — 

1 55,29 1 

872,046 

1.986,444 

1,114,898 

217,667 

— 

896,592 

1.946.118 

1,060;626 

— 

164,609 

1,302,820 

1,9.56, .527 

'663;707 

— . 

644,918 

1,720,637 

2,697,776 

877,239 

— 

418,409 

2.161,370 

3,204,785 

1,043,416 

— 

296,960 

2,438,960 

3.290,170 

860,210 

66,192 

— 

2,883,042 

3,667,332 

784;290 

356,007 

— 

.3,372,447 

4,276,012 

202,567 

— 

900,092 

2,789,660 

3,264,609 

454,969 

— 

348,591 

1,78.5,216 

3,306,982t 

U20,766 

— 

342,052 

2,262,393 

4,032,988 

1,770,606 

347,359 

— 

2,618,649 

4,000,6,52 

1,382,003 

■ — 

840,289 

2,579.90-3 

4,002,666 

1,482,661 

— 

79,839 

1,300,311 

2,421,716 

1,121,404 

— 

44,216 

1,316,044 

2,318,054 

1,002,010 

27,131 

— 

1,304,300 

2,218,637 

914, .337 

82,894 

— 

1,401,917 

2,060,499 

668;682 

— 

204, .391 

1,497,309 

2,034,710 

6.37,401 

— 

23,762 

1,600,681 

1,968,046 

367,364 ! 

351,272 

— 

1,60.3,782 

1,908,092 

404,310 1 

7.59,503 

— 

1,806,946 

1,963,668 

147,622 ' 

417,.584 

— 

1,704,213 

1,980,763 

276/)60 

490,676 

_ 

1,649,051 

1,964,950 

306,899 

451,161 

w— 1 

1,418,464 

1,940,729 

622,265 

— 

45,530 

1,445,296 

2.08.3,222 

<637,920 

211,268 

— . 

1,827,922 

1,906,380 

138,468 

236,917 

— 

1,760,884 

1.995,073 

244,189 

248,166 

— 

1,960,683 

1,991,630 

30,847 

269,424 

— 

2,046,728 

2,204,121 

167,393 

32,837 

— 

61,918,607 

2,496,173 

617m 

6.5,615 



2,047,380 

2,569,910 

622m 

182,304 



2,120,824 

2,662,100 

641,276 

26.5,144 



1,990,395 

2,-563,286 

662,891 

449,740 

1 

2,476,894 

2,929,620 

463,626 

404,690 

i — 

2,489,246 

. 2,999,119 

609,873 1 

412,600 

1 — 

2,744,951 

3,086,460 

341,619 

499,774 


3,172,777 

.3,161,870 

f 20,907 

458,958 

— 

3,166,157 

3,279,118 

112,961 j 


• In the above statement, from the year 1828, the allowances and a*;signmcnts payable to native princes and others 
under treaties (amounting to upwards of a million and a-half per annunil, and the charges of collecting the 
including the cost of the opium and salt (amounting to upwards of two millions and a-half moro), have been excluded in 
order to arrive at the real produce of the revenue. .v 

In the tabular statement, down to the year 1827, tho gross revenues ore shown ; and the rate of convernog the 

Indian money into sterling is 16 per cent, higher than the rate at present used. ta. j x • *. e 

t Ths Territorial Payments in Enqland, in 1849-’60 (late.st return made up), were Dividends to proprietors of 
East India stock, £629,435 ; interest on tho home bond debt, £17.3,723 ; purchase and equipment of steam-vessels, and^ 
various expenses connected with steam communication with India, £50,54.3; her Majesty s government, on account ol the 
proportion agreed to be borne by the company of the amount payable under contract between her Majesty s govern- 
ment and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company for an extended communicaUon with 
£70,000; transport of troops and stores, deducting freight charged in invoices, £36,418; and 

vAAii.'fn... ...1 r.iE.rR>/>ir<>nm(ra Pfil4 393, navments on account of her Majesty s troops serving 


military and marine officers, including off-reckonings, £614,393 ; payments on account of , r7/:nnn ' 

in India, £200,000 ; retiring pay to her Majesty’s tioops (Act 4 Geo. IV., c. 71.) including an arrear, £76,000. 

CW«, gen^au compri.ing ol CoraR.Uo„cr. for iho Affair, of lod.., .ol^.e. of the pr^ 

Officers of the board, including superannuation allowances grant^ by warrant of the 
cap. 155. sec. 91, £.30,523 ; salaries of the Court of Directors, £7,600 ; expenses of the C^ 

Proprietors, consisting of repairs to the East India House, taxes, rates, and tithes, co , ,I g, . „ 

bookbinding, 
of the Court c 

and pensioners, including compensation 
thereof, £198,199; Haileybu^ Col’ 

Recruiting charges : pav of officers, 
embarkation, b 

Island, Rishop v* xRxauian, — -- ’ •«».„ 

service proceeding to join their regiments, and £6 20P Lrd Chve^''fund,TeTpa^Tnrf^^^^ &o., 

partment, articles for use m uispecUon f in India (expenses^ incurred in view totha 

£38.819, law charge., £12,218, cultivation and manufact,^ of cotton. «c. m lntt»lei^^^^ 

jinpr<>Teinent of), £847 , commiMion to ‘«7*‘ packets m!d^ 

lunatic., £6,466 , muicellaneOT^-coiwi.tin^ of e*P«^ fc,?hrSe wrvicefdonatloM for lervicc. and relief. 4c, £7,687. 
donation to the Bengal Civil Fund and to widows funds for the pomnanv £1 722 1 East Indian Railway Corn- 

Interest paid upon sums deposited by Great j ertablishm jE32,383 ; annuities of the Madras 

panjr. £2,988: absentee allowances to civil J^l^J/thriaS 

small items not above enumerat^, was £2,7^,937. receints and charset of Sinde are included in Bombay. 

4 c 


>urt of Director., deducting ^ount appl.eXfron. the 

I'S pUo™t .er^eeX, £22.686: ch«g.. of the .tore L 
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The receipts for the year 1852-’53, were — Land- 
tax, £15,365,000. Sayer (stamns, &c., on land) and 
abharree (excise on spirituous liquors), £1,185,000 ; 
moturpha (tax on houses, shops, trades, and pro- 
fessions),* £118,000 ; salt, £2,421,000; opium, 
£5,088,000; custom or import duties, £1,430,000; 
stamp-duties, £491,000; post-office receipts, 
£200,000; mint ditto, £150,000; tobacco, £63,000; 
tributes and subsidies, £571,000; miscellaneous (com- 
prising arrears of revenue, marine and pilotage 
dues), £1,522,000: total gross receipts, £28,610,000. 

The disbursements for the same year were— In- 
terest on India and home bond debt, £2,503,000; 
charges defrayable in England, viz., dividends to 
proprietors of E. I. stock, £650,000 ; E. I. House and 
India Board establishments, half-pay and pensions, 
stores, &c., £2,697,000; army and military charges, 
£9,803,000; judicial establishments, £2,223,000; 
land revenue collection and charges, £2,010,000; 
general charges and civil establishments, £1,928,000; 
opium charges and cost of production, £1,370,000 ; 
salt, ditto, £350,000 ; marine (including Indian navy, 
pilot service, lighthouses, &c.), £376,000 ; post- 
office, £213,000 : customs — collecting import duties, 
£189,000 ; mints, £60,000 ; stamps, £32,000 ; mis- 
cellaneous (including sayer, excise, moturpha, public 
works, &c.), £4,223,000 : total charges, £27,977,000. 

The Indian Debt requires a brief elucidation: 
it was originally created to meet the temporary 
wants of commerce, and subsequently those of terri- 
tory ; money was borrowed in India, in such emer- 
gencies, at high rates of interest. In April, 1798, 
the debt amounted to £8,500,000 ;t of this, £1,300, 000 
was at twelve, £4,000,000 at eight, £1,700,000 al 
six— per cent. ; the remainder at various lesser rates 
or not bearing interest. 

In April, 1803, the debt stood at £17,700,000; oj 
which £10,200,000 was at eight, £3,000,000 at ten^ 
£600,000 at twelve— per cent ; remainder as above. 

In April, 1804— debt, £21,000,000; of which 
£3,000,000 at ten, £1,200,000 at nine, £12,0( 
at eight — per cent. ; remainder as above. 

In April, 1834 — debt (exclusive of home bond), 
£35,000,000; in April, 1850, £47,000,000; in 1855, 
about £50,000,000. Annual interest of debt, at five 
and four per cent., about £2,000,000. 


There is a home India debt, which has been created 
from time to time to meet deficiencies in remittances 
required for home charges : it now amounts to 
about £2,500,000. 

Proportion of debt due to Europeans and to na- 
tives, in 1834 — Europeans, £20,439,870 ; natives, 
£7,225,360 = £27,665,230. In 1847, Europeans, 
£21,981,447 ; natives, t £12,271,140 = £34,252,587. 

The India debt has been mainly caused by war :§ 
that with the Burmese cost, from 1824 to 1826, at 
least £13,000,000. The debt was augmented by it 
from £26,468,475 to £39,918,488, or £13,500,000. 
During the ten years from 1839-’40 to 1848-’49 
(which was almost uninterruptedly a period of war- 
fare in Afghanistan, Sinde, the Punjab, and Gwalior), 
the aggregate charges exceeded the revenues of 
India by £15,048,702, showing an annual deficiency 
of £1,500,000. 

There was a noyyiinal reduction of the debt be- 
tween 1830 and 1834, by an alteration of the high 
rates of exchange, previously used, to the rate of two 
shillings the sicca rupee, adopted after the nassing 
of the act 3 and 4 William IV., ch. 85 : by this the 
debt appeared reduced from £39,948,488 in 1830, to 
£35,463,483 in 1834. There was a real reduction to 
£29,832,299, between 1834 and 1836, by the applica- 
tion to that purpose of a portion of tea sales and 
other commercial assets, derived from a winding up 
of the mercantile business of the E. I. Cy. The 
progress of the debt bearing interest in India is thus 
shown : — 


Years 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1834 

£ 

35,463,483 

1841 

• £ 

32,051,088 

1848 

£ 

43,085,263 

1835 

33,084,654 

1842 

34,378,288 

1849 

44,204,080 

1836 

20,832,299 

1843 

36,322,819 

1850 

46,008,064 

1837 

30,406,246 

1844 

37,639,829 

1851 

47,990,827 

1838 

30,249,893 

1845 

38,627,954 

1852 

48,014,244 

1839 

30,231,162 

1846 

38,992,734 

41,798,087 

1853 

49,043,626 

1840 

30,703,778 

1847 

1854 

— 


There is in India, as well as in England, a constant 
tendency to increased expenditure. In fifteen years 
the augmentation stood thus : — 


Years. 

Total Kovenue. 

Charges. 

Debt. 

India. 

England. 

India. 

Home. 

1834-’35 

1849-’50 

£ 

18.650.000 

25.640.000 

£ 

16,680,000 
23,500,000 1 

£ 

2,160,000 

2,700,000 

£ 

35,460,000 

47,000,000 

£ 

3,523,237 

3,899,600 


This increase has taken place in addition to 
£8,122,53011 appropriated from commercial assets, 
in 1834, towards liquidation of India debt, and 
£1,788,522 applied to reduction of home bond debt: 
total £9,911,055; and notwithstanding a reduction 
in the interest of the India debt from six and five 
to five and four per cent. An annual deficit of up- 
wards of a million sterling, for about a quarter of 
a century, does not appear satisfactory, and requires 

♦ This tax, a relic of the Moslem system, still exists at 
Madras : its abolition is under consideration. 

f Instead of giving rupees, which perplex an English 
reader, I give the sum, converted into sterling, at 2s. the 
rupee. 

J Between 1834 and 1846, the sums invested by Indian 
princes in the India debt, has been— King of Oude, 
£1,200,000; rajah of Mysoor, £84,000; Bajoe Kao, 


not merely vigilance to keep down expenditure, 
but still more, the utmost eflbrts to raise revenue 
by increasing the paying capacities of the 
Assuming the British India population at 130,000,000, 
and the annual revenue at £28,000,000, the con- 
tribution per head is about fifty-two pence each 
per annum. A people in prosperous circumstances 
would yield much more than four shillings and four- 
pence each yearly. 

£50,000 ; rajah of Gurhwal, £10,000 ; Chimna, Indore, 
£25,000 ; Pretaup Sing, Tanjore, £6,000. 

§ During the present year (1855), a five per cent, losn 
has been created, to bo applied solely to the 
public works. In November, 1840, a similar proposiuon 
was submitted by the author to the E. I. Cy. ^ , 

II Of this sum, £2,677,053 constituted the pnnapai «• 
the Carnatic debts. 




MONETABY SYSTEM— COINS MINTED— INDIAN BANKS. 


at compound *ntere^ at forty years (until 1722), in 

at the rate of £M0 for every £100 stock j making the 
total amount to be liquidated in 1 874, £12 000 000. In 
May, 1852, the £2,000,000 had increased, by the annual 
reinvestment of three per cent, int., to £3,097,648. 

commercial property sold under the 
act of 1834, realised £15,223,480, which was thus 
disposed of :-£8, 191,366 towards discharge of In- 
dia debt ; £2,218,831 was applied in payment of 
temtonal charges in England; £1,788,525 was ap- 
plied in liquidation of part of home bond debt; 
£2,000,000 was paid into tlio Bank of England, for 
investment in the funds, to provide a “security 
fund,” at compound interest, for the ultimate re- 
demption of the capital stock of the company 
(£6,000,000) in 1874; £561,600 was applied in com- 
pensations to ship-owners and other persons; and 
the remainder, of £463,135, w^as retained in London, 
as an available cash balance for the purposes of 
government in India. The unavailable assets claimed 
as commercial by the company— viz., the India House 
in Leadenhall-strcet, one warehouse retained for a 
military store department, and house property in 
India, — the whole, valued at £635,445, — remains in 
the hands of the company, but applicable to the 
uses of the Indian government.f 

Monetary System. — S ilver is the standard of 
value: the coins in circulation are— the rupee of 
silver, value two shillings ; the anna of copper, three- 
halfjience ; and the pice, a base metal, whereof 
twelve represent one anna. 

The rupee contains 165 grains of fine silver, and 
fifteen grains of alloy: when silver is worth five 
shillings per ounce, its value is one shilling and ten- 
pence farthing; the average rate of remittance, by 
hypothecation, from India, has been at the rate of 
one shilling and elevenpence three farthings; bul- 
lion remittances have averaged one shilling and ten- 
pence, four per cent, over the metallic value of the 
rupee. It is usually converted into sterling, ap- 
proximatively, for nominal purposes at twm shillings. 

Gold coins, termed pagodas and mohurs, are now 
seldom seen. There are no means of ascertaining the 
amount of the circulating medium, in metal or in 
paper : government po.ssess no returns on the sub- 
ject. The quantity of specie (value in rupees) issued 
from the mints, in several years, has been ; — • 
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Mints. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Calcutta, 1847-’48 . . 
„ 1848-’49 . . 

„ 1849 — ’53,4yr8 

Madra.?, 1 848 — ’53, g 1 
of the 6 years . . ( 
Bombay, avg. of same 1 
period j 

Rupees, 

10,286 

46,980 

151,299 

Rupees, 

12,158,939 

15,211,580 

84,534,529 

3,271.189 

17,264,.598 

Rupees. 

35,116,331 

47,724,328 

116,571,391 

6,159,671 

f none 
\ coined. 

Total .... 

208,565 

132,440,835 

205,571,721 


* This capital consi.sted originally, on the union of the 
two companies in 1708, of £3,200,000 {see p. 230); 
between 1787 and 1789, this sum was increa.sed to 
£4,000,000; from 1789 to 1793, to £5,000,000; and 
from 1793 to 1810, to £6,000,000. 
t Evid. of Sir J. C. Melvill. — (Pari. Papers; May, 1852.) 
J An admirable memoir of this distinguished Indian 
statesman, and selections from his valuable pauers. have 


Public Banks in India. — Until within the last 
lew years, there was only one public joint-stock bank 
{Bengal) in India. This institution owed its forma- 
tion, at the commencement of the present centur}\ 
to the financial ability of the late Henry St. George 
lucker,t and was eminently successful. In 1829-'30 
I ppposed and assisted at tlie organisation of tlie 
Union Bank of Calcutta. It was soon taken out of 
my hands by the leading merchant bankers, who 
used Its capital and credit to prop up their insolvent 
firms : it did not, however, prevent their failure for 
£20,000,000 sterling, leaving a dividend of not many 
pence in the pound. The Union Bank held its 
ground for a few years, but it ultimately fell with 
another great crash of Bengal traders, and was then 
ascertained to have been, for the last few years of its 
existence, a gigantic swindle. 

In conjunction with Sir Gore Ouseley and other 
friends, I tried to establish in London an East India 
Bank, which sliould act as a medium of remittance 
between Britain and India. The government and 
several members of the E. I. Cy. were favourable, 
but private interests, connected with individual 
banking and agency, were too powerful at the 
E. L . House. A charter ottered was clogged wltli re- 
strictions wliich would defeat the object in view ; 
and after an expenditure of several thousand pounds, 
and five years of untiring perseverance, the project 
was abandoned, when I went to China, in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, in March, 1844. Since then a local 
bank, formed at Bombay, established a branch in 
London-— lias now its head-quarters {Oriental Bunk) 
there, with branches in India and China, and ap- 
pears to be doing a large and profitable business. 
Acting on my suggestions, banks were established 
at Bombay and Madras, on the same governmental 
basis as that of Bengal; their notes being received 
as cash by government, and remittance operations 
prohibited. There are now about a dozen public 
banks in India, whose aggregate capital is only 
about £5,000,000 : but no returns of their position 
arc made to the E. 1. House. There are numerous 
governmental treasuries in different parts of India, 
To meet current expenses, and to provide against 
contingencies, large cash balances are kept there. 
In 1852, the coin ready for emergencies was 
£ 12 , 000 , 000 .§ 

The Hindoos have no joint-stock banks among 
themselves ; the shroffs^ or money-changers, issue 
hoondees, or bills of exchange, which are negotiable 
according to the credit of the issuer ; the leading 
bhroffs in the principal towns correspond not only 
with their brethren in all parts of Inba, but also in 
the large cities of Asia, and even at Constantinople : 
by this means important European intelligence was 
wont, before the establishment of communication liy 
steam, to be known among the natives in the bazaar 
at Calcutta, long before the government received 
official tidings. 

been recently prepared by Mr. J. W. Kaye, who has at- 
tained a high reputation as a biographer. 

§ In June, 1855, the assets of the general treasuries was 
— Bengal, 15,200,000 rupees ; Madras, 2,000,000; Bom- 
bay, 9,200,000 = 26,400,000 rupees, of which 22,300,000 
was in specie. The assets of each of the three govern- 
mental banks was, in April, 1855 — B. Bengal, 27,682,036 
rupees; B. Madras, 6,062,163 rupees; B. Bombay, 
12,077,566 rupees. Excess of assets over liabilities of 
each, 10,863,264 rupees; 2,996,958 rupees; 5,340,480 
rupees. Coin in these three banks, 10,660,000 rupees. 
Bank notes outstanding, 17,500,000 rupees. Govenunent 
bills and debentures, 6,400,000 rupees.- 




CHAPTER VII. 


! COMMERCE-IMPORTS- EXPORTS— SHIPPING— VALUABLE PRODUCTS-CAP ABILITY 
I OF GREATLY INCREASED TRAFFIC. 


The commerce of India has, for many ages,* been 
! deemed of great value ; but considering the extent 
j and resources of the country, it was not until re- 
cently carried on with England to any large extent. 
I In 1811-12, our dominion was firmly established in 
1 Hindoostan, and there was general peace: a con- 
1 trast between that year and i851-’2, will show its 
progress in forty years : — 


Total Commerce. 

1811 -’12. 

185l-’62. 

Value of merchandise imported) 
from the United Kiiigdoin . . j 
Ditto trom other countries . . . 

£ 

1,300,000 

160,000 

£ 

9.300.000 

3.100.000 

Total Imports .... 

1,460,000 

12,400,000 

Merchandise exported to the ] 
United Kingdom . . . . ) 

Ditto to other countries .... 

1,500,000 

600,000 

7,100,000 

12,700,000 

Total Exports .... 

2,100.000 

19,800,000 


Thus, exclusive of bullion, coin, or treasure, there 
has been, in merchandise alone, an increase of im- 
ports from £1,460,000 to £12,400,000, and of ex- 
ports, from £2,100,000 to £19,800,000, The treasure 
transit, at the two periods, has been : — 1811-’12 — im- 
ported, £230,000; exported, £45,000: J851-’52— 
imported, £5,000,000; exported, £910,000. The 
shipping of all nations entering at the two periods, 

* Three hundred years before the Christian era the 
India trade was a tempting prize to Alexander, and it 
continued to be an object of solicitude to Europe and to 
Asia, In 1204, the Venetians, assisted by the soldiers of 
the fourth crusade, obtained possession of Constantinople, 
and retained the occupation for fifty-seven yeais, mainly by 
the advantages of Indian commerce : these were, in the 13th 
and 15th centuries, transferred to their rivals the Genoese 
(whose colonies extended along the Euxinc and towards 
the Caspian), in return for assistance given to the Greeks. 
The Venetians then entered into a treaty with the Moham» 
inedans, and conducted their commerce with the East via 
Egypt and the Red Sea. The discovery of a maritime 
route by the Cape of Good Hope, destroyed the over- 
land trade by Egypt and Asia Minor, The construction of 
a ship canal through the isthmus of Darien, would give a 
fresh stinlulus to the commerce of the Ea.st. 

f For many years, great commercial injustice was done 
by England to British India. High, indeed prohibitory, 
duties were laid on its sugar, rum, coffee, &c., to favour 
similar products grown in the West Indies : still worse, we 
compelled the Hindoos to receive cotton and other manu- 
factures from England at nearly nominsJ duties (two and 
a-half per cent.), while, at the very same time, fifty per cent, 
were demanded here on any attempt to introduce the 
cotton goods of India.— (iSce Commons Pari. Papers ; No. 
227, April, 1846; called for, and printed on the motion 
of one of the oldest and most independent members, Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet Cayley, M.P. forN.R. Yorkshire.) The 
same principle was adopted in silk and other articles : the 
result was the destruction of the fifier class of cotton, 
silk, and other manufactures, without adopting the plan 
of Strafford, in Ireland, during the reign of Charles I. — 
namely, the founding of the linen trade as a substitute 
for that of woollen, which was extinguished in order to 
appease the English hand-loom weavers. To remedy the 


was— 1811-H2, 600,000 tons; 1851-% 1,700,000 
tons. 

In 1811, it was gravely asserted before parliament, 
by several witnesses, that the trade of India could 
not be extended ; that it was not pos.sible to augment 
the consumption of British manufactures ; and that 
the people of Hindoostan had few wants, and little 
to furnish in exchange. The answer to this is an 
extension from one to nine million worth. Yet the 
trade of India is still only in its infancy; and but 
for the unjust prohibitionsf to which for many years 
it was subjected in England, it would now probably 
be double its present value. Assuming the popula- 
tion of all India at 200, 000, 000, including about 
60,000 Europeans, and the exports of our merchan- 
dise at £10.000,000,1 there is a consumption of 
only one shilling’s worth per head. Our exports to 
the United States of America, in 1854, amounted to 
£21,400,000, or, for 25,000,000 inhabitants,§ about 
seventeen shillings per head of the population ; to 
Australia, for 700,000 persons, to £1 2,000,000, or about 
£17 per head during a year of diminished trade. Even 
the negro population in the West Indies, under one 
million in number, take off nearly £2 sterling 
per head of British produce ; and the colonists of 
British America, £5 each yearly. The exports from 
the United Kingdom to India, in the year 1854, 
already, however, equal in amount those sent in 
the same year to Franco (£3,175,290), Spain 

evil of treating India as a foreign state, I appealed to the 
common sense of the nation, through the public press, 
to a select committee of parliament, by voluminous evi- 
dence, and, aided by Sir Charles Forbes and other eminent 
merchants, on 11th May, 1842, carried the principle of i 
the following motion in the General Court of Proprietors j 
of the E. I. Cy., as the sequel of a resolution laid before | 
the Court on the previous 22nd December, “ praying i 
that parliament, in the exercise of justice and sound i 
policy, will authorise the admission of the produce and 
manufactures of British India into the ports of the United 
Kingdom, on reciprocal terras with the produce and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom when imported into British 
India — that East India vessels be entitled to the pri- 
vileges of British shipping, and that the produce of sub- 
sidiary states, whose maritime frontiers we have occupied, 
be treated as that of British India ." — Asiatic Journal 
for January, 1842.) " That in the opinion of this Court, 

the territories under the government of the E. I. Cy. 
ought to be treated as integral portions of the British 
empire; and that as a revision of the English tariff is 
now taking place, this Court, in fulfilment of its duty to 
their fellow-subjects in British India, do again petition 
both houses of parliament, praying for a complete recipro- 
city of trade between India and England, which, if fully 
and fairly established, will confer mutual and extensive 
benefits on both countries, and materially contribute to 
the security and permanence of the British power and 
\ influence in the eastern hemisphere ." — {See debate thereon 
in Asiatic Journal, May, 1842.) The late Sir R. Peel 
admitted the injustice, and adopted measures for its redress, 
which merged into the low import system, by a misnomer 
designated/rec trade, which does not exist with any country. 

X In 1854, £10,025,969. 

§ Census of 1850, 23,351,207, including 3,178,000 
slaves. 1 
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(£1,270,064), Portugal (£1,370,603), Sardinia 
(£1,054.513), Lombardy (£635,931), Nanis 
(£563,033), Tuscany (£505,852), Papal States 
(£149,865), Denmark (£759,718), Sweden and 
Norway (£736,808.) 

The export of British manufactures and produce to 
India ought to amount to at least twenty shillings 
per head, which would be equal to £200,000,000 
sterling, or twice the value of our present exports to 

* Export of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
to every part of the world, in 1854— £97,298,900. 

t India could supply cotton for all Europe. For some 
years experiments have been made, and considerable 
expense incurred, by sending out seed from America, 
and American agents to superintend the culture and 
cleaning : no corresponding result has ensued ; the main 
elements of skill, energy, and capital are still wanting. 
Western and Centr.il India, especially the provinces of 
Guzerat and Berar, afford the best soils and climate for 
the plant ; but roads, railways, and river navigation 
1 arc needed ; and it is a delusion to think that India 
can rival the United Stat<*s until they are supplied. 

I With every efTort that government and individuals have 
made since 1788, when the distribution of cotton-secd 
commenced, the import of cotton wool from India was, 
in 1851, no more than 120,000,000 lbs.— not one- 
^ seventh of the United States’ supply. Improvement of 
the navigation of the Godavery and other rivers, will 
probably cause an extension of production. Silk has 
long formed an article of Indian commerce: it was pro- 
bably introduced from China, but was not largely pro- 
duced until the midille of the 18th century, when the 
E. I. Cy. sent (in 1757) a Mr. Wilder to Bengal,— 
urged the planting of the mulberry; and granted, in 
1705, rciluctions of the rents of lands where attention 
was paid to the culture of the tree, and in 1770 — ’75, 
introduced the mode of winding practised in Italy and 
other places. When Napoleon, in 1808, .stopped theex- 
portatiorj of silk from Italy to Ihiglarul, the Court m;ide 
I successful exertions to furnish large supplies of filature 
j wound in Bengal, and to augment the supply of silk 
I goods, which is an increasing tiade. An unlimited quan- 
1 tity of the raw and manufactured material can be pro- 
I duced in India. Wool of every vanety, from line down 
1 adapted to the most beautiful fabrics, to the coarse, wiry, 

I and long shaggy hair which makes excellent carpet.s, is 
j procurable, and now exported to the extent of several 
I million lbs, annually. The plateau and mountain slopes 
of India sustain vast herds of sheep in a favourable 
climate, with abundant pasture. It is a trade susceptible 
of great development. Indigo is a natural product of 
many parts of India. Until the close of last century, 
Europe derived its chief supplies from South Ameiica 
and the West Indies. About 1779, the Court of Direc- 
tors made efforts to increase the production by contracting 
for its manufacture. In 1786, out of several parcels con- 
signed to London, one only yielded a profit : the aggre- 
gate loss of the company was considerable. Improve- 
ments took place in the preparation of the dye : and, in 
1792, the produce of Bengal was found superior to that 
of other countries; in 1795, the consignments amounted 
to 3,000,000 lbs. Several civil servants of government 
established indigo factories ; private Europeans came into 
the trade ; capital was advanced by the merchant bankers 
of Calcutta, who sometimes lost heavily, and sometimes 
acquired immense gains. Happily, low duties were levied 
in England, and the cultivation and manufacture largely 
augmented, and now it is spread over about 1,200,000 
acres of land in Bengal and Bahar, employing 50,000 
families, and requiring an annual outlay of more than a 
million and a-half sterling. Sinde is now becoming a 
competitor with Bengal, and is said to have the advantage 
of immunity from heavy rains, which wash the colour from 
the leaves when ready to be cut. Sugar is an indigenous 
product of India; it was carried from thence into Sicily, 
the south of EuropQ, the Canaries, and subsequently to 


every part of the world.* Let not this be deemed 
an extravagant assertion : the capacity of Hindoo- 
stan to^ receive our goods is only limited by that 
which it can furnish in return ; and, happily, th® 
country yields, in almost inexhaustible prolusion, 
wherever capital has been applied, all the great 
staples which England requires, such as wheat, rice, 
sugar, coffee, tea, cotton, silk, wool, indigo, flax and 
hemp, teak, and limber of every variety,! tailow, 

America; the cane is grown in every part of India, and 
its juice used by all classes. For many years the export 
to England was discouraged by the imposition of high 
duties to favour the West India interest; and in 1840, 

I was under examination for several days before a select 
committee of the House of Commons, adducing evidence 
of the necessity of admitting East India on the same terms 
as West India sugar into the. United Kingdom. The 
quantity exported has increased of late years, but again 
fallen off. In the year ending June 30th, 1855, the 
sugar imported from the East Indies amounted to 
739,144 cwt.; Mauritius, 1,2.37,678 cwt. ; West Indies, 
3,1.39,209; foreign produce, 3,117,665 = 8,23.3,096 cwt. 
Duty received, £5,330,967. Average price of Muscovado, 
for the year, jicr cwt. — East Indies, 23#. Ad. ; Ilavunnah, 
22s. 9£ ; British West Indic.s, 20s. lid.; Mauritius, 
20s. 2d. Thus it will be perceived, that the imports 
from all India are little more than one-half of the sinall 
island of Mauritius, and that the price is higher (desjiite 
labour wages at 1 \d. a-day) than in any other country. The 
consumption of sugar m the United Kingdom, in tlie vear 
cnding30th June, 1855, was — 8, 145, 180 cwt. --912,260,160 
lbs., which, for 27,000,000 people, shows 3t lbs, per 
head annually, or about 10 o/. a. week for each individual. 
In the Taxation of the British Empire, published in 
1832, when the consumption was only about 5 oz. a- 
head weekly, I endeavoured to dcmon‘«trntc that by re- 
ducing the duty, and extending the market of supply, 
the consumption would be doubled ; which has taken 
place : now, by affording encouragement to sugar culti- 
vation in India, the consumption in the United Kingdom 
would probably increase to at least 1 lb. a-week per 
head. The tea shrub lias been found growing wild in 
Assam, and contiguous to several of the lower slopes 
of the Himalayas: it delights in sheltered valleys, the 
declivities of hills, or river banks with a southern 
exposure, as in Gurhwal, Kumaon, and at Katmandoo 
(Nepaul), where a plant ten feet high has been seen. In 
1 788, it was announced officially that this remarkable 
heib was indigenous to India; but no attemjits were 
made to encourage the cultivation, lest the China trade 
should be disturbed. In 1835, Lord Wm. Bentinck 
brought the subject under the notice of the E. I. Cy. and 
of the public ; a committee of investigation was appointed, 
who decided in favour of an experimental culture. In 
1839, an As.sam tea company was incorporated in London, 
with a capital of £500,000 ; the directors went to work 
energetically, and have spent £200,000, a large part of 
which, however, was wasted. Experience has been dearly 
bought ; but under the able supervision of Mr. Walter 
Pridcaux, a large crop is at present secured, and annually 
increasing. The tea crop for three years, in Assam, 
amounted to — m 1852, 271,427 lbs. ; in 185.3, 366,687 
lbs.; in 1854, 478.258 lbs. The yield of 1855 is ex- 
pccted to realise £50,000, and the expenditure half that 
sum. The Assam tea is of excellent quality, so also is 
that of Kumaon. By perseverance and judgment, we 
may hope to be less dependent on China for this now 
indispensable and cheering beverage. Coffee, a native of 
Yemen (Arabia), has long been naturalised in India : it is 
grown, of excellent quality, in Malabar, Tellicherry, 
Mysoor, and other contiguous places. Tobacco was in- 
troduced in 1605, dunng the reign of Akber, — is now 
cultivated in every part, and in general use; but as t 
commercial article, is inferior to the American weed. Care 
only is required to produce the finest qualities. This is 
the case at Chunar on the Ganges, Bhllsa near Nagpoor 
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hides and horns, vegetable oils, tobacco, peppers, 
cardamoms, ginger, cassia, and other spices, lin- 
seed, saltpetre, gum and shell-lac, rum, arrack, 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, canes or rattans, ivory, 
wax, various dyes and drugs, &c. 

These constitute the great items of commerce; and 
the demand for them in Europe is immense— in fact, 
not calculable : 200,000,000 Europeans could consume 
twenty times the amount of the above-mentioned 
products that are now supplied ; 200,000,000 Hin- 
doos would consume, in exchange, an equal proportion 
of the clothing, manufactures, and luxuries from the 
Woodanum in the Northern Circars, in the low islands 
at the mouth of the Kistna (from which the famed Masu- 
lipatam snuff is made), in the delta of the Godavery, in 
Guzerat, near Chinsurah, Bengal, at Sandoway in Ar- 
racan, and at other places. The Court of Directors pro- 
j cured from America the best seed from Maryland and 
I Virginia, which has thriven well. Tobacco requires a 
! fertile and w’cll. manured soil. The best fields at San- 
I doway, Arracan, show on analysis — iron(peroxyde), Ih'd.*)*; 

I saline matter, 1‘10; vegetable fibre, 3*75; silex, 76-90; 

I alumina, 2 ; water and loss, GO = 100. Flax and Hemp 
I arc furnished by India in larger varieties than from any 
! other country in the world. The nun, properly cured and 
dressed, is equal to Russian hemp ; other varieties are 
I superior, as they bear a strain of 200 to 400 lbs. ; while 
; that of St. Petersburg breaks at 160 to 200 lbs. ; the 
' hote-kangra of the Punjab is equal to 400 lbs. ; jute is 
[ also excellent; the hhiar^ made fiom cocoa-nut husk 
fibres, is used principally for maritime purposes, as the 
specific gravity is lighter than sea-water, in which it does 
not decay like hemp. Any amount of plants adapted for 
cordage, coarse cloths, and the manufacture of paper (for 
which latter there is a greatly increasing demand through- 
out the civilised world), are procurable in India. Limeed 
was only recently known to abound in India, and is now 
shipped annually to the extent of many thousand tons, 
j The greater part of the oil-cake used for fattening cattle 
I in Britain is derived from the fields of Hindoo.stan. Salt 
is supplied m Bengal by evaporating the water of the 
Ganges, near its mouth, and by boiling the sea-water 
at different parts of the Bay of Bengal ; at Bombay and 
Madras, solar evaporation is used. This indispensable 
condiment is found pure in different parts of the interior ; 
the Sambhur Lake, in llajpontana, supplies it in crystals of 
a clear and fine flavour, when the water dries up during 
the hot season. The Punjab contributes a quantity of 
lock-salt, from a range of hills which crosses due west 
[ the Sinde-Saugor Dooab ; it is found cropping out in all 
j directions, or else in strata commencing near the surface, 
and extending downwards in dap and apparently in- 
exhaustible fecundity. The mineral, which requires no 
preparatory process but pounding, can be excavated and 
I brought to the mouth of the mine for two annas (three- 
! pence) the maund (80 lbs.) ; it is of excellent flavour and 
puiity, — of transparent brilliancy and solid consistency; 
when, as is sometimes the case, veins of iron lie adjacent 
to the saline strata, it assumes a reddish hue. In this 
latter respect the salt of the cis- Indus portion of the 
range differs from that obtained in the trans-Indus section. 
Common bay-salt is made in many adjacent localities, and 
in all parts of the country the ground is occasionally im- 
} pregnated with a snhne efflorescence resembling saltpetre, 
j In tlic Alpine piincipality of Mundee an impure salt is 
i produced, but it is strongly mixed with earthy ingredients. 
In Sinde, a coarse kind of salt is everywhere procurable 
in large quantities ; some ship-loads have been sent to 
Bengal, and sold well. Saltpetre (nitre) is derived from 
the soil of Bengal, Oude, and other places ; the average 
quantity annually exported is about 20,000 tons. Sul- 
phate of soda (glauber-salts), is found near Caw'npoor; 
eaibonate of soda, at Sultanpoor, Ghazeepoor, and Tir- 
hoot ; and other salines are procurable, in various places, to 
j any required extent, /dice, — widely grown in Bengal, 
j Bahar, Arracan, Assam, Sinde, and other low districts, 


western hemisphere. The tariff of India offers no 
impediment to the development of such barter : 
internal peace prevails, there are no transit duties, 
land and labour abounds ; but capital and skill are 
wanting. How these are to be supplied, — how 
Britain is to be rendered independent of Kussia or 
of the United States for commercial staples,— how 
such great advantages are to be secured, — how India 
is to be restored to a splendour and prosperity greater 
than ever before experienced, — I am not called on to 
detail. Let it suffice for me to indicate the good to be 
sought, and desire earnestly its successful attainment, 
and also at elevations of 3,000 to 5,000 feet along the 
Himalayas and other pkees, without irrigation, where the 
dampness of the summer months compensates for artificial 
moisture. Bengal and Patna rice are now, by care and 
skill, equal to that of Carolina, though the grain is not so 
large ; that from Arracan and Moulmein is coming exten- 
sively into use. Pegu will also probably furnish consider- 
able supplies. Wheats from time immemorial, has been a 
staple crop on the plains of Northern India, in the Punjab, 
Ncpaul, and other places. The soil is well fitted forthis cereal, 
but owing to defective cultivation, the crops are not good : it 
is, however, the main food of many millions in Hindoostan ; 
and yet, a few years since, when I placed a small sack of 
excellent Indian wheat on the table of the Court of Proprie- 
tors of the E. 1. House, while urging its admission into 
England at a low rate of duty, it was viewed with astonish- 
ment, it being generally supposed that rice was the only 
gram in the East. Oih ^ — that expressed from the cocoa- 
nut is the most valuable, especially since it has been 
converted into candles. This graceful palm thrives best 
on the sea-coast, the more so if its roots reach the saline 
mud, when it bears abundantly at the fourth year, and 
continues to do so for nearly 100 years, when it attains a 
height of about 80 feet. The planting of the cocoa-nut is i 
considered a meritorious duty. Castor-oil is extensively 
prepared for burning in lamps, as well as for medicinal 
purposes. Rose oil {attar of roses) is produced chiefly at 
Ghazeepoor on the Ganges, where hundreds of licres are 
occupied with this fragrant shrub, whose scent, when in 
blossom, is wafted along the river a distance of seven 
miles. Forty pounds of rose-leaves in 60 lbs. of water, 
distilled over a slow fire, gives 30 lbs. of rose-water, 
which, when exposed to the cold night air, is found in 
the morning to have a thin oleaginous film on the surface. 
About 20,000 roses == 80 lbs. weight, yields, at the 
utmost, ail ounce and a-half of attar, which costs at 
Ghazeepoor 40 rupees {£^.) Purity tested by the quick 
evaporation of a drop on u piece of paper, which should 
i not be stained by the oil. Opium , — this pernicious drug 
is extensively prepared in Bahar (Patna) and Malwa. The 
cultivation of the poppy (fiom whose capsule the poi- 
sonous narcotic is obtained) began to attract attention in 
1780; the trade was fostered as a means of Obtaining a 
public revenue, there being a great demand in China, 
where its use has rajiidly increased within the last forty 
years, and hastened the decay of the Tartar government 
of that vast country. The Patna drug is procured by 
the Anglo-Indian government making advances of money 
to the cultivators, and stipulating for a certain amount 
at a fixed price ; that of Malwa yields a revenue by tran- 
sit-permits on its passage to Bombay. The revenue to 
the state, from both these sources, is upwards of five million 
sterling. Among the timber woods may be mentioned — 
teak, sandal-wood, mango, banian, dhak, babool, different 
kinds of oak, p ne, holly, maple, plane, ash, horse- 
chesnut, juniper, leodar or Himalayan cedar, fir, fid, 
sissoo, peon, michelia, syzygium, arbutus, bay, acacia, 
beech, chesnut, alnus, sappan-wood, cassia, toon, cedar, 
laurel (four to six feet in diameter), mulberry, willow, tulip- 
tree, indigo-tree, bamboo, and a variety of other timber 
adapted for ship and house-building. In the Madras 
Presidency alone there are upwards of a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of timber, and about 500 specimens hart 
been collected from Nepaal and the Ultra-Gangetic country 



Value of the Imports and Exports between the several Presidencies of British India and the United Kingdom and other Countries^ in each Year^ since 1834. 
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Note — The Indian port-to-port trade is not included in the aboTe statement 
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dumber and Tonnage of all Vessels entered and cleared at the Ports in each Presidency — 1840 to 1852 


Years. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Years, 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

Bengal 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Ves. 

I'ons 

Ves. 

Tons. 

BOAtRAY 

VOM. 

Tons. 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Ves. 

Tons, 

1840 

686 

234,808 

689 

233,300 

1,375 

468,108 

575,284 

1840 

19,322 

444,435 

19,173 

469,301 

38,495 

913,736 

18U 

913 

295,590 

882 

279,688 

1,795 

1841 

19,864 

578,716 

611,271 

16,051 

16,980 

462,226 

34,915 

1,040,942 

1842 

655 

231,672 

725 

263,436 

1.380 

495,108 

1842 

19,237 

477,539 

36,217 

1,088,810 

1,117,462 

1843 

772 

254,519 

813 

271,754 

1,585 

526,273 

1843 

20,529 

627,626 

624,850 

19,201 

20,485 

689,836 

39,730 

1844 

729 

252,491 

282,674 

773 

267,058 

1,502 

619,549 

1844 

19,227 

674,206 

39,712 

1,099,066 

1845 

1,045 

1,052 

292,315 

2,097 

674,989 

1845 

17,274 

494,469 

19,866 

689,969 

37,130 

1,184,438 

1840 

996 

274,634 

1,024 

289,587 

2,020 

664,221 

1846 

18,143 

18,199 

530,011 

14.610 

430,920 

692,777 

32,753 

960,940 

1847 

1,117 

332,688 

1,108 

326,972 

2,225 

650,660 

1847 

659,276 

19,201 

37,400 

1,162,053 

1,337,430 

1848 

862 

308,347 

845 

301,157 

1,707 

609,504 

1848 

24,441 

685,165 

21,487 

652,265 

45,928 

1849 

1,020 

349;614 

1,046 

362,290 

2,066 

711,904 

1849 

29,714 

804,193 

28,981 

779,241 

68,695 

65,256 

1,5.a3,434 

1850 

1,033 

356,502 

1,029 

357.799 

2,062 

7 14, .301 

1850 

32,126 

804,956 

33,130 

829,873 

1,634.829 

1851 

998 

393,322 

980 

373,330 

1,97S 

766,652 

1851 

36,706 

867,514 

37,094 

893,005 

74,400 

1,760,519 

1852 

839 

433,739 

811 

414,795 

1,650 

848,634 

1852 

42,241 

907,447 

42,218 

908,328 

84,459 

1,815,775 

Madras 

1840 

5,879 

371,644 

6,727 

427,872 

12,606 

799,516 

Totals 

1840 

25,887 

1,050,887 

26,689 

1,130,473 

52,476 

2,181,360 

1841 

6,271 

368,924 

6,781 

432,474 

13,052 

801,398 

1841 

27,018 

1,243,236 

22,714 

1,174,388 

49,762 

2,417,624 

1842 

6,016 

400,728 

6,476 

441,808 

479,046 

12,492 

842.536 

1842 

25,908 

1,243,671 

24,181 

1,182,783 

50,089 

2,426,464 

1843 

5,580 

375,375 

6,790 

12,370 

854,421 

1843 

26,881 

1,157,520 

26,804 

1,340,636 

63,685 

2,498,156 

1844 

6,181 

430,295 

7,292 

490,588 

13,473 

920,883 

1844 

26,137 

1,207,636 

28,550 

1,331,852 

1,515,848 

54,687 

2,530,488 

1845 

6,495 

456,854 

7.818i 

533,564 

14,313 

990,418 

1845 

24,814 

1,233,997 

28,726 

53,540 

2,749,845 

1846 

6,168 

475,038 

7,405 

534,935 

13,573 

1,009,973 

1846 

25,307 

1,279,683 

23,030 

1,255,451 

1,406,065 

48,346 

2,535,134 

1847 

6,868 

448,712 

6,531 

486,316 

12,399 

935,028 

1847 

25,184 

1,340.676 

26,840 

52,024 

2,746,741 

1848 

5,711 

441,891 

7,108' 

528,781 

12,819 

970,672 

1848 

31,014 

36,610 

1,435,403 

1,593,614 

29,440 

1,482,203 

60,454 

2,917,600 

1849 

5,876 

439,807 

7,693 

549,573 

13,569 

989,380 

1819 

37,720 

1,691,104 

74,330 

3,284,718 

1850 

6,813 

488,800 

7,780 

620,465 

13,593 

1,109,265 

1850 

38,972 

1,650,258 

41,939 

1,808,137 

80,911 

3,458,305 

1851 

6,136 

435,153 

6,687 

557,409 

11,823 

992,612 

1851 

42,840 

1,096,989 

46,361 

1,823,794 

88,201 

3,519,783 

1852 

5,787i 

1 

490,276 

7»184 

620,948 

12,971 

1,111,224 

1852 

48,867 

1,831,462 

50,213 

1,944,071 

99,080 

3,775,533 


Shipping entering these Ports between 1802 and 1835. 


Years. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. | 

Total. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1802-’3 

• 620 

150,154 

1,476 

149,671 

105 

49,022 

2,101 

348,748 

1803-’4 

694 

171.229 

1,861 

198,218 

143 

62,635 

2,688 

432,082 

18U-’12 

601 

151,224 

6,826 

267,888 

79 

32,161 

6,506 

451,273 

1812^’13 

527 

148,866 

6,091 

410,H94 

139 . 

64,953 

7,357 

614,653 

1823~’24 

498 

139,773 

8.094 

485,297 

122 

62,720 

8,714 

677,790 

1824-’25 

639 

157,039 

6,642 

305.422 

129 

64,239 

6,310 

616,700 

1830-’3l 

476 

134,805 

6,157 

262,127 

149 

60,379 

6,781 

457,311 

1831-'32 

492 

110,767 

4,885 

255,296 

145 

66,051 

6,469 

422,114 

1832-’33 

478 

121,644 

4.826 

266,344 

165 

71,929 

6,469 

449,827 

1833-’34 

830 

183,471 

6.031 

318,417 

170 

69,803 

6,031 

671,691 

1834-’35 

648 

164,485 

6,012 

306,727 

181 

73,175 • 

6,841 

644,387 

1835-’36 

622 

151,019 

6.379 

311.694 

204 

75,830 

6,105 

638,643 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels of each Nation entered and cleared at Ports in British India, shtce 1850-’51 . 


Nationality of 
Vessels. 


Under— 

British Colours 
American 
Arabian . 
Austrian 
Belgian . 
Bhownugger 
Bombay . 
Bremen . 
Burmese 
Danish . 
Dutch . 
French . 
Hamburg 
Norwegian 
Portuguese 
Russian . 
Sardinian 
Spanish . 
Swedish . 
Turkish . 
Native . 
Steamers . 

Total 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


1850-’6l. 1 

1851 

~*52. 

1852-’53. 

1850-’61. 1 

lS51-*52. 

1862-’53. 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Ves. 

Tons, 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Ves. 

Tons. 

Ves. 

Tons. 

1.861 

682,702 

1.778 

683,179 

1.789 

722,036 

2,339 

754,264 

2,202 

720,807 

2,277 

820,707 

67 

33,299 

74 

34,888 

89 

67,207 

60 

33,800 

79 

33,782 

37 

24,358 

296 

36,623 

230 

32,461 

262 

37,476 

430 

45,621 

269 

43,841 

284 

36,491 




1 

522 

1 

425 





1 

666 

— 

— 









3 

1,380 





— 

— 

3 

1,380 











— 



1 

176 


— 



... 

121 

6,691 

164 

7,632 





219 

12.027 

240 

12,208 



_ 

C 

2,846 

4 

1,166 





1 

673 

1 

600 

. 



_ 









1 

220 

4 

1,328 

2 

1,070 

6 

2,274 

4 

1,171 

2 

1.338 

4 

2,071 

6 

2,284 

3 

1,790 

6 

3,232 

7 

2,469 

2 

1,474 

4 

1,969 

139 

42,682 

146 

44,210 

203 

65,647 

148 

47,648 

176 

57,031 

295 

66,606 

6 

1,668 

9 

4,179 

8 

876 

3 

886 

4 

1,489 

6 

2,681 

__ 






1 

360 



. — , 

— 

— 


— 

130 

2,039 

234 

4,179 

179 

3,692 

180 

3,171 

238 

3,772 

168 

3,463 





3 

1,682 

4 

1,348 

1 

• 476 

1 

366 

— 

— 



— 

1 

604 


w- 

— 

— 

1 

604 

1 

405 







1 

8Q0 


— 

— 

— 

6 

1,358 

6 

2,456 

10 

3.339 

6 

2,012 

3 

, 1,023 

8 

4,045 


822,692 

4o781 

842^610 

1 

46.019 

660 

859,666 

3^716 

893,076 

42 T 22 

905^824 

46,821 

919.722 

47.046 

33 

23,118 

46 

33,224 

82 

62,666 

38 

22,794 

61 

33.666 

63 

33^972 

1,65«.25S 

I 234 O 

1.695,989 

48.W 

1.831.^ 

41,939 

1.808,137 

45.361 

1.823.744 

50,213 

1,944.071 




INDIAN BANKS— COINS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 665 


Anglo-Indian Arrng.^ Total Numter of Europeans and Natives employed in all India, from the Tear 1800 . 


Years.jEuropeans.j Natives. 

Total. 

Years 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Years. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

1 Total. 

1800 

22,832 

115,300 

138,132 

1817 

31,066 

195,134 

226,190 

1834 

32,310 

166,656 

187,866 

1801 

23,012 

132,864 

155,876 

1818 

32.161 

211,079 

243,240 

1835 

30,822 

152,938 

183,760 

1802 

24,341 

122,506 

146,847 

1819 

29,494 

215,878 

245,372 

1836 

32,733 

163,306 

186,039 

1803 

24,930 

115,211 

110,141 

1820 

28,646 

228,650 

257,295 

1837 

32,602 

15'4.029 

186,631 

1804 

23,042 I 

155,671 

178,713 

1821 

28,914 

228,068 

256,982 

1638 

31,526 

163,780 

186,306 

1805 

24,891 

167,674 

192,565 

1822 

29,065 

216,176 

245,240 

1839 

31,132 

176,008 

207,140 

1806 

26,445 

156,421 

182.866 

1823 

30,933 

206,799 

237,732 

1840 

36,604 

199,839 

235,443 

1807 

26,460 

153,623 

180,083 

1824 

30,685 

212,842 

243,427 

1841 

38,406 

212,616 

251,022 

1808 

29,798 

151,120 

180,918 

1825 

30;423 

246,125 

276,548 

1842 

42,113 

212,624 

264,737 

1809 

31,387 

154,117 

185,504 

1826 

30,872 

260,273 

291,145 

1843 

46,726 

2*20,947 

267,673 

1810 

31,952 

157,262 

189,214 

1827 

32,673 

240,942 

273,616 

1844 

46,240 

216,580 

262,820 

1811 

34,479 

166,065 

201,144 

1828 

34,557 

224,471 

259,028 

1845 

46,111 

240,310 

286,121 

1812 

33,835 

105,622 

199,457 

1829 

35,786 

207,662 

243,448 

1846 

44,014 

240,733 

284,747 

1813 

34,171 

165,900 

200,071 

1830 

36,409 

187,067 

223,476 

1847 

44,323 

247,473 

291,796 

1814 

31,651 

162,787 

194,438 

1831 

35,011 

161,987 

196,998 

1848 

44,270 

220,891 

266,161 

1815 

31,611 

195,572 

227,183 

1832 

34,767 

158,201 

192,968 

1849 

47,893 

2*29,130 

277,0*2?. 

1816 

32,399 

198,484 

230,883 

1833 

33,785 

156,331 

190,116 

1850 

1851 

49,280 

49,408 

228,448 

240,121 

277,728 

I 289,6*29 


J^ast India Banhs.*^ 


Name 

Date of 
Establish- 
ment. 

Capital. 

Notes in 

Specie in 

Bills under 

Subscribed. 

Paid up. 

Circulation. 

(jofibrs. 

Discount. 

Hank of Beng'al .... 

1809 

£1,070,000 

£1,070,000 

1,714,771 

861,964 

125,261 

„ of Madras'* .... 

1843 

300,000 

300,000 

123,719 

139,960 

69,871 

„ of Bombay* 

1810 

622,500 

622,500 

671,089 

240,073 

196,836 

Oriental Bank^ .... 

1851* 

1,215,000 

1,215,000' 

199, 2791 

1,146,529 

2,918,309 

Agra and U. S. Bank** — head 1 
office, Calcutta . . . j 

1833 

700,000 

700,000 


74,362 

- 

N. AV. Bank'— heiul office, Calcutta 

1814 

220,560 

220,000 




London and l'’.afitern Bank . 

1854 

250,000 

— 

325,000 

— 

— 

1 Commercial Bank'' — bead office, 1 1 
1 Bombay . . . . J 

1 Delhi Bank' — head office, Delhi . 

1845 

1,000,000 

456,000 

— 

— 


1811 

— 

180,000 


— 


j Simla Bank 

IHit 

— 

63,850 

— 

— 

— - 

' Dacca Bank 

1816 

.30,000 

— 

. — 

— 

— • 

j Mercantile Bank** — head office,] 
i Bombay . . . . j 

- 

500,000 

328,826 

777, ISG" 

77,239 

109,647 

Bank of Asia .... 

India, China, & Australian Bank 

1853’-4 

1 not com me 

need business 

yet. 




» The account* of most of these banks are vague and unsatisfactory, there Is a nivstilication Mfhich render* it dilhcult to ascertain 
their solvency. Last dividend, 8 per cent • Last dividend, 9 per cent. 

<> Last dividend, 10 per cent. • Corporation date of charter, dOih of August, 1851. ^ At 27th Sept., 1855. 

* Hills of exchange and promissory notes not licanng Intercvt »> A lending bank; and from it* account* in June, 1855, I 

can derive no definite view of it* assets and liabihtie* Branchfs —Agra, Madras, I.ahore, Canton, and London. 

‘ Branches — Hombav, Simla. Mnssouri, Agra, and they draw on Delhi and Cawnpoor. 

k Agents in London, Calcutta, Canton, and Shanghae. ' Agents In London, Calcutta, Pongbay, and Madra*. 

n> SraNcAw.— I.ondon, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, Canton, and Shanghae. Last dividend, 8 per cent. 

D Drafts and bills in circulation. 


Commerhai. Tariff of Inpia —The chief provisions of the tariff of 18.55 may be thu* stated .—British fwporf*— Cotton and 
»Uk piece goods and manufactures, woollens, marine stores, metals, porter, beer, ale, cider, and similar fermented liquors, and all 
manufactured articles not named, 5; foreign imports of above, 10— per cent. Cotton thread, twist, and yarn. British, Sj: foreign, 7— 
per cent. Bullion and coin, grain, coal, ice, horse* and other animals, free. Books, British, free, foreign, 3 per cent. Coffee, 7J per 
cent. Alum, camphor, cassia, cloves, coral, nutmeg and mace, pepper, vertnllllon, and tea, 10 per cent. Spirits (Ixmdon proof), I rupee 
8 annas per imperial gallon; wino and liqueur, 1 rupee per Imperial gallon. There are a few export duties: viz., Indigo, 3 rupee* per 
maund (about 82 lbs.); lac, 4 per cent.; silk wound, 3 annas, silk, raw filature, .li rupees per seer ; sugar and rum to foreign port*, 

3 per cent. ; tobacco, 4 annas per maund. TTiesc duties refer to Bengal : there is little difference at Bombay and Madras, except In the 
exwrt dues. With regard to salt, the duty on imp<tit into Bengal. Is 2 rupees 8 annas per maund of 80 tolas; at Madras, 12 anna* per 
maund; at Bombay, free; salt exported from Bombay to Madras, pays J anna per maund; salt exported to Malabar, Cochin, and 
Travancorc, 1 anna per maund ; and it may be exported free to foreign or British ports not in India or Ceylon. Salt exported to Bengal 
pays excise duty, hut receives credit for amount in adjustment of local duty. The shipper exporting salt to Madras ha* to give security 
for payment of full duly failing to produce certificate from place of Import All port-to-port trade throughout British India, except la 
the articles of salt and opium, wa* rendered free by Act 6 of 1848, and Act SO of 18.54. 

Coins, Weiouts, ano Measure*.— B engal Coins.— 2 double =4 single py«a; 12 pie small « 1 anna; 16 annas ~ I rupee; Id 
rupees «« 1 gold mohur. When accounts are kept in sicca rupees, they use the imaginary pie of twelve to an anna. Small shells, called 
cowries, are also made use of for paying coolies, &c , which are reckoned as follows : viz , 4 cowries = 1 gunda; 20 gundas « 1 pun: 5 
puns =» 1 anna. These rates vary from time to time. Gold and Stiver Weights. — 4 punkhos or quarter grain 5*« I gram or dhan ; 4 
dhans = 1 rutty 6 3 8lhs rutty == 1 anna; 8 rutty = 2 massa , 100 rutty, or l2Iina8saor 16 anna« 1 tola or sicca rupees; 1061 ruttv, 
or 13, 28, 152 massa, or 17 annas = I gold mohur. A gold mohur weighs 722 and nine-tenths troy weight, containing 187,651 fine gold 
and 17 051 alloy. A sicca rupee weighs 7, II and two-ihirds ditto, containing 175,928 fine silver and 15,993 alloy. Cloth Measure.— 
8 corhe'= 1 angual® ; 3 angual® -- I gherlah ; 8 gherries =* 1 haut, or cubit, 1 8 inches : 2 haut == 1 guz or yard. 

Memorandum showing the State and Prospects or Railways in India up to July, 18.57.-3,648 miles of railwav 
have been sanctioned, and are in course of construction, viz.:-By the East Indian Railway Company, from Calcutta to Delhi, with 

branches from Burdwan to Raneegunge, and from Mirzapore to Jubbulporc, 1,400 miles. By the Madras Company, from Madras to 

the Western Coast at Beypore, 430 miles ; and From Madras, viA Cuddapah and Bellary, to meet a line from Bombay at or near the 

river Krishtna, 810 miles.-^By the Great Indian Peninsula Company, from Bombay to Calllan 33 miles, with cxtensloiis,--— North 
East to Jubbulporc. to meet the line from Mirzapore, with a branch to Oorarawuttee and Nagpoor, 818 miles; and— South Bast, viA 
Poonah and Sliolapore, to the Krishtna River, to meet the line from Madras, 357 mJles.- — By the Slnde Company, from KurrMhee to 

a point on the Indus, at or near to Kotrec, 120 miles; and By the Bombay, Baioda, and Central India Company, ffom Surat to 

Baroda and Ahmedabad, 160 miles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LAND-TENURES OF BRITISH INDIA.— ZEMINDAR, RYOTWAR, AND VILLAGE 

SETT'LEMENTS. 


i An important feature in the condition of 
: British India still requires elucidation, 
i before entering on the details of the fearful 
! strife which, commencing in the form of a 
partial and purely military mutiny, speedily 
i assumed a more general and formidable cha- 
j racter. 

The tenure of land in India is a subject 
intimately connected with that of annexa- 
i tion, and of the question regarding the 
mode in which our subjects in Oude and 
j other provinces, have been, and are to be, 

1 dealt with. The defects and inequalities of 
the existing land-tenures have long been 
I viewed by the author as calculated to pre- 
j vent the English government from taking 
I deep root in the affection and confidence of 
: their native subjects; so much so, that, in 
! the spring of 1857, he framed a brief 
exposition of the leading facts of the case, 
intending to publish it in the form of a 
pamphlet. While the proof-sheets were 
passing through the press, the tidings of 
the first outbreak of the mutiny reached 
England, and each mail brought intelligence 
I more alarming than its predecessor. 

I It was no time to discuss proprietary 
I rights and landed tenures when fire and 
! the sword were raging throughout India, 
and the publication of the pamphlet was 
abandoned ; but now that the first terrible 
excitement is over, these questions become 
more important than ever, because the in- 
quiry into them is essential to the unravel- 
ling of the reasons of the partial disaffection 
of the people, and to the establishment of 
a policy better calculated to secure their 
allegiance for the future. 

There is no branch of political economy 
more deserving of attention than the relation 
in which man stands to the soil from whence 
the elements of subsistence and other useful 
products are derived. Hitherto the science, 
whose elementary rules Adam Smith but 
partially defined, has been considered chiefly 
applicable to commerce ; but trade, or the 
barter of commodities, is secondary in im- 
portance to production ; and the laws which 
regulate the application of labour and 
capital to land, constitute the. most eflTective 
basis of social organisation, and form a 


faithful index to the sources of wealth and 
physical condition of a nation. These re- 
marks have peculiar reference to British 
India, where the wellbeing of about one 
hundred and fifty million people, depends 
in great measure on the territorial laws 
under which they are governed. 

This subject has been a fertile theme for 
discussion during the last half century, 
though avowedly less with regard to the con- 
dition of the vast Indian population under 
the supreme control of the sovereign of 
England, than by reason of its influence on 
the large amount required by the state, 
viz., about £17,000,000 per annum, out of 
a gros» revenue of £30,000,000. 

Many theories have been propounded, 
and some experiments tried, for the ame- 
lioration of a system confessedly defective, 
and even oppressive in operation ; but in 
general, the first principles of justice and 
common sense have been neglected, or so 
overlaid with words, and encumbered with 
contradictory and pernicious conditions, 
that no permanent benefit has accrued i 
therefrom. Hundreds of volumes of theories 
and speculations have been printed under 
the titles of Landed Tcnurcs^^ and Ke\ e- j 
nue Systems/^ while honest energy and 
precious time have been frittered away in 
profitless discussions, or in futile endea- 
vours to bring impracticable or injurious 
projects into beneficial operation. 

Unfortunately, English statesmen, per- 
plexed with controversies on the relative 
merits or demerits of the so-called Zemin- 
dar, Ryotwar, and Village revenue set- 
tlements, and confused with Oriental no- 
menclature, seem tempted to abandon in 
despair, as a problem too difficult for them 
to solve, the adjudication of a question 
simple in principle, and unembarrassed by 
details — How may a government tax be 
levied on land with the least detriment to 
the proprietor or cultivator ? And the ad- 
ministrative authorities, fearful of a dimi- 
nution of annual income, and often urgently j 
pressed for more revenue, have been un- | 
willing to consider the matter on broad prin- j 
ciples, dreading to jeopardise their power 
of arbitrarily assessing the tillers of the j 
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soil— a power which has been exercised in 
accordance with the temporary exigencies of 
the governors, rather than with the means 
of the governed. It is true that the volu- 
minous despatches of the Court of Directors 
have teemed with injunctions to their ser- 
vants in India to be moderate in assess- 
ment, to avoid oppressing the people, and 
to encourage agriculture;* but all such 
orders, however well intended, were little 
better than nugatory, so long as the pecu- 
niary requirements or demands of the state 
were unconditional and unsettled ; and 
must remain so, at least to any satisfactory 
extent, until the fee-simple of the land be 
vested in a proprietary class, and the annual 
taxation levied bear a just and uniform 
proportion to the cost of cultivation, the 
necessities of the cultivator, and the means 
of laying by yearly a clear though small 
profit, to accumulate as capital in the hands 
of the landowners. Until this be done, 
we shall have, as at present, a nation of 
peasants, not a prosperous community of 
various grades and occupations. 

The allegation that revenue derived from 
land is not a tax, scarcely needs refutation. 
No state can stand with its subjects in the 
relation of landlord and tenants, either in 
sympathy, in pecuniary matters, or in 
general copartnery of interest. Whatever 
share the government takes of the gross or 
net produce, be it little or much, is an 
abstraction from capital, and a tax on the 
industry and skill of the farmer. The gov- 
ernment might as well assume the rights 
of a 4o245e-lord, as those of a /a7iG?-lord, and 
levy a tax on habitations. In the case of 
India, it is manifestly impossible for a few 
European functionaries to superintend the 
operations of several thousand small — 
minutely small — farmers ; or prevent the 
systematic tyranny and injustice of subor- 
dinate (native) officials — evils which the 
British government have the strongest 
possible interest to eradicate as one of the 
worst legacies of Moslem misrule. 

In Asia, as in Europe, land, at an early 
period, constituted the main source of 
public revenue; the amount of taxation 
varied in different countries, according to 
the number and wealth of the population, 

• Ex gr.f Letter of 13th August, 1851, which oc- 
cupies fifty printed folio pages. 

t Lib, 43, c. 2. 

X See Essay on Moneyt by John Taylor, Esq., 
2ad ed., p. 12. 


and their power of resisting oppression ; 
but, generally speaking, the proportion of 
the gross or net produce claimed by the 
state, did not exceed the Egyptian fifth de- 
vised by Joseph. We read in Genesis, 
that, in anticipation of famine, Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, at the suggestion of the 
inspired Hebrew, stored in granaries one- 
fifth of the total produce; and before the 
seven years of dearth passed, the cultiva- 
tors parted with everything — cattle, silver, 
and land — for food. Pharaoh gave back 
the land on condition of the cultivators 
paying one-fifth of the produce in per- 
petuity. The Romans, on their occupation 
of Egypt, found this tax still existing ; and ! 
it remains, probably, to the present day. 

The land-tax varied in different countries. 
Among the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and 
ancient Persians, it was one-tenth ; in 
Sicili/j the Romans levied one-tenth, and 
Cicero indignantly protested against the 
‘^infamous Verres^^ taking more. Accord- 
ing to Livy,f Spain was taxed at one-twen- 
tieth. The Greek authorities, previous to 
the time of Solon, took a sixth of the yield 
from the owner of the soil.J 

In England, the land-tax, calculated on a 
very moderate valuation of estates by the 
government of William III. (a.d. 1692), 
ranged from 1^. to 4^. in the pound sterling. 
France had its '‘rent foncierc^’ fixed at 
one-fifth of the net produce, and this was 
generally complained of as too high; Tus- 
cany, one-fifth of the net rent ; Venetian 
territories, one-tenth the rent; Milanese, 
£8 18s. per cent, on valujition, or 1^. 9d. 
in the pound ; Parma, 9d. per acre ; Bologna, 
2d. per acre; Persia (government share), 
one-tenth; Bokhara, one-fourth; China, \ 
one-tenth, but assessed so moderately as [ 
not to exceed onc-thirtieth of the ordinary 
produce; Java, one-fifth; Birmah, one- 
tenth ; Cochin China, one-sixth. In Ceylon, 
during the twelfth century, on arable lands, 
one-tenth ; high grounds, free. 

Whoever were the first colonizers of 
India, they probably settled in village com- 
munities, and introduced, for the further- 
ance of those measures of general utility 
and protection which are the primary ob- 
jects of all legitimate government, munici- 
pal taxation on the chief commodity they 
possessed — land. 

Scanty as are the records of ancient 
India, which even the indefatigable re- 
searches of modern scholars have disen- 
tombed, they are decisive on the point of 
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the actual proprietorship of the land being 
vested in the people ; though it was nomi- 
nally attributed, in public documents, either 
to the immediate superior of the addressing 
parties, or to their king ; who, whatever the 
extent of his territory, or nature of his 
power, appears to have been equally styled, 
in the magniloquence of Eastern hyperbole, 
Lord of the Earth, Sea, and Sky. 

The most ancient, and least controverted, 
authority on this matter, is found in the 
famous Institutes of Menu. Orientalists liave 
ascribed to this code at least as early a 
date as the ninth century before Christ 
(880 B.C.), and they regard it as affording 
a true and graphic picture of the state of 
society at that period, before the torture of 
witnesses or criminals was sanctioned by 
law, or widow-burning and infanticide crept 
into custom, with other horrible and de- 
filing practices of modern Brahminism.* 

The Institutes set forth, as a simple 
matter of fact, that cultivated land is ‘'the 
property of him who cuts away the wood, 
or who first clears and tills it.^^ The state 
is declared entitled to demand a twelfth, an 
eighth, or a sixth part “ of grain from the 
land, according to the difference of the 
soil, and the labour necessary to cultivate 
it.^' This refers to times of peace ; but “ a 
military king, who takes even a fourth part 
of the crops of his realm at a period of 
urgent necessity, as of war or invasion, and 
protects his people, commits no sin. Serv- 
ing-men, artisans, and mechanics, must 
assist by their labour (twelve days per 
annum), but at no time pay taxes.” One 
of the ancient commentators (for there were 
several) declares, that “ the king who takes 
more is infamous in this world, and con- 
signed to Nareka (the infernal regions) in | 
the next.” And it appears to have been 
pretty generally the case, that Hindoo 
sovereigns received from their subjects, 
during peace, one-sixth, and during war 
one-fourth, of the produce of their fields. 
Some took much less than this. For 
instance, in the mountainous region of 
Coorg (an ancient Hindoo principality, 
which, until very recently, retained its in- 
dependence), the tax demanded by the 
native government was only a tenth.f But 
under all Hindoo governments, individual 

• See ante, p. 14. t Wilks, vol. i., p. 144. 

t Wilks* South of India^ vol. i,, p. 111. 

§ Ihid.^ vol. i., p. 196. 

I| Asiatic Researches, vol. i., p. 123. 

^ See ante, pp. 81 and 179. 


proprietors of land appear to have uniformly 
possessed a “ dominion so far absolute as 
to exclude all claims, excepting those of 
the community who protected it the in- 
fallible criterion being, that it was saleable, 
mortgageable, and in every respect a trans- 
ferable commodity, where the laws of 
hereditary tenure were not coneerned. 
The law seems to have been regarded as 
incontestable, that “ he who has the tribute 
from the land, has no property in the 
land nor could the state or sovereign, in 
any case, be the heir to the landed pro- 
perty of its subjects. Personal effects 
might fall to, or be seized by the king; 
but according to the Hindoo law, land 
could “ only escheat to the township,”§ 
excepting in the little state of Tanjore. 
Mortgages, deeds of sale, and free grants 
for religious and charitable purposes, as 
well as to private persons, exist, of various 
dates, in many Indian languages. One of 
the oldest and most curious of these title- 
deeds, engraved on copper, bearing date 
B c. 23, is minutely described and trans- 
lated by Dr. Wilkins, in the opening 
volume of the Asiatic Researc/ies.jl 

The Greek accounts of the invasion of 
the Punjab by Alexander the Great (b.c. 
333), tend to prove the people of Western 
India to have then possessed an acknow- 
ledged proprietary right in the soil ; in 
common phraseology, the land belonged to 
the people— the tax to the king. 

When the Mohammedans invaded, and 
gradually subjected, the majority of the 
states which previously existed in India, 
they were ostensibly guided in their deal- 
ings with the subjugated people by the rule 
of the Koran, which holds forth, in such 
cases, conversion, with the dismal alterna- 
tives of death or confiscation of property. 
But the Moslem rule was spread over the 
greater part of India more by intrigue, and 
constant interference in the quarrels of the ; 
native princes, than by any concerted and 
systematic scheme of conquest ; and, with 
the exception of a few great battles (espe- 
cially those on the plains of Paniput, in 
Northern India^), their usurpations were 
very gradual,’ and were rather the contests 
of a powerful sovereign against petty neigh- 
bouring princes, whose territories he de- 
sired to absorb, than the deadly struggle of 
creed and race, of Mohammedan against 
Hindoo. Had utter confiscation of pro- 
perty, and total annihilation of all terri- 
torial rights, been the habitual, or even 
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the' frequent practice of Mohammedan sove- fi 
reigns, it is evident that the Hindoo chiefs n 
who swelled their ranks, and the Hindoo ti 
financiers who invariably levied their reve- m 
nues, and were entrusted with the manage- tl 
ment of their treasuries, would have of v 
necessity acted a different, and according to p 
European notions, a more patriotic part, b 
General Briggs, who has bestowed much d 
study on the subject, declares that no t 
Mohammedan prince claimed the ownership c 
of the soil. It must, however, be admitted, 1 
that the despotism exercised, neutralised t 
the territorial rights of proprietors, and was 
a source of cruel oppression. ^ 

Thus Alla-u-Deen, who reigned at Delhi ( 
from 1294 to 1315 a.d., spread misery and i 
desolation among his subjects, both Mus- ( 
sulraan and Hindoo, by his insane and ( 
ferocious avarice. We are told that, a.d. ] 
1300, he ** ordered a tax of lialf the real l 
annual produce of the lauds, to be raised 
over all the empire, and to be regularly 
transmitted to the exchequer."’^ " The far- 
mers were confined to a certain proportion 
of land, and to an appointed number of 
servants and oxen to cultivate the same. 
No grazier was permitted to have above a 
certain number of cows, sheep, and goats, 

I and a tax was paid out of them to the gov- 
ernment. He seized upon the wealth, and 
confiscated the estates, of Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, without distinction, and by this 
means accumulated an immense treasure. * 
On the establishment of the famous 
dynasty of the Great Moguls by Baber in 
1526, some attention was paid to a regular 
territorial assessment ; but it was not till the 
reign of Akber, the grandson of Baber, and 
son of the fugitive and long-exiled monarch, 
Humayun, that effective measures were 
adopted for the systematic assessment of| 
the revenues, and especially for the com- 
mutation of produce into money ; a very 
delicate and difficult measure in a country 
like India, which, throughout its vast ex- 
tent, is remarkable for the extraordinary 
variations in the quantity and in the value 
of its annual produce. 

Akber, who reigned from 1556 to 1605 
(cotemporary with Elizabeth of England), 
has been held up as the model of Indian 


• Ferishta s Hindoostan, translated by Dow, vol. i., 
pp. 291-2. t Rickards, vol. i., p. 316. 

i Gladwin's Translation of the Ayeen Akhery, 
vol. i., 246— 278. 

§ Rickards, vol. i., p. 16. 

II Stewart’s Bengal^ pp. 166 — 176* 


financiers, chiefly on the strength of the 
records of his measures and opinions con- 
tained in the Ayeen Akhery, the famous 
work of his gifted and confidential minister, 
the ill-fated Abul Fazil. The tone of the 
writer is too much that of indiscriminate 

E aneg 3 rric for the facts related by him not to 
e open to suspicion ; but even on his evi- ' 
deuce, the revenue system adopted by Akber, 
though full of intricacies and impracticable 
classifications, is, as Rickardsf aud others 
have clearly shown, founded on computa- 
tions based on the produce of the soil. 

Evidence that the ordinary assessment of 
Hindoo sovereigns did not exceed one-sixth 
of the produce, is given in the Ayeen Akbery j 
itself, t Among other instances to this 
effect may be cited that of the king of 
Cashmere, one of whose earliest acts of 
power (a.d. 1326) was the confirmation of 
the ancient land-tax, which amounted to 
17 per cent., or about one-sixth of the total 
produce. Akber appears to have exacted 
first a fifth, and afterwards a third of the 
produce of his territories ; or, if commuted 
’ i!\to money, a fourth of the net income. 

The attempts to enforce these latter de- 
L mands are said to have “endangered the 
, stability of the imperial throne.''§ One of , 

• Akber^s most active instruments, Mozuffer 
I Khan, then governor of Bengal and Bahar, ! 

[ was besieged by the oppressed landowners ^ 
} in the fort of Tondah, compelled to sur- | 
* render, and then put to death. Rajah 
} Todar Mul (the famous Hindoo financier, 

1 whose mode of collecting the revenue in the 
r silver coin called Tunkha, gave its name to j 
3 the “Tunkha system”) was appointed to 
i succeed Rjijah Khan ; but he failed in sub- 
, duing the insurrection, and was super- 
c seded P 

f Aurungzebe (a.d. 1658 to 1707), the 
- most powerful, and, until blinded by ambi- 
y tion and bigotry, the most astute of the 
y Great Moguls, was successful in his career 
of aggrandisement up to the period when 
y his subjects became worn-out and well-nigh 
e ruined by the excessive taxation needed to 
meet the exigencies of the immense armies 
5 occupied during a long series of years— 
), under the simultaneous command of the 
n emperor himself, his sons, and at length ms 
grandsons— in Central and Southern India, 
i. It was probably as much to supply a failing 
treasury, as from a more fanatical motive, 
that Aurungzebe imposed the hated Jezia, or 
capitation-tax, on infidels, which so heavily 
weighed down the whole Hindoo popula- 


f; 
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tion ; but let the cause have been what it 
would, his unjust and oppressive exactions 
strengthened the arms of those deadly foes 
whom the despised Hindoo, ''the Mountain 
Rat” Sivajee, had formed into a nation, 
despite the efforts of the mighty man of 
war, who eventually, in extreme old age, 
but still in possession of marvellous physical 
and mental power, was well-nigh hunted to 
death by the Mahrattas.* 

After his decease the huge empire fell 
rapidly to ruins ; and, throughout its pro- 
vinces, Mogul and Mahratta delegates vied 
in exacting tribute from the wretched cul- 
tivators, sometimes on their master’s ac- 
count, sometimes on their own. It would, 
of course, be folly to look for precedents in 
a state of society in which no general rule 
prevailed beyond — 

“ The simple plan ; 

That they shall take who have the power, 

And they shall keep who can.” 

Comparatively happy were those districts 
j in which some chief or governor contrived 
to maintain his own real or assumed rights, 
j and protected his people against all oppres- 
i sion but his own. It was at this time that 
I so many of the nominal servants of the 
I weak and short-lived Mogul emperors con - 1 
j trived gradually to make themselves iiide- 
j pendent sovereigns, playing, however, fast 
and loose with their nominal master, for 
i fear of the Mahrattas, and further kept in 
check by frequent strife >vith their neigh- 
bours and their subjects. 

The English East India Company now 
began to assume the position of a territorial 
power. The service rendered by a pa- 
triotic medical officer, named Hamilton, to 
the emperor Feroksheer, in 1716,t secured 
the much-coveted imperial firmaun, or war- 
rant, to become landowners in Bengal, by the 
purchase of thirty-eight villages from private 
proprietors. J This purchase in fee-simple 
formed the nucleus of the Calcutta pre- 
sidency. 

The only considerable state which, con- 
temporaneously with the East India Com- 
pany, could boast any contin\iance of a 
strong or even settled government, was the 
I ancient Hindoo kingdom of Mysoor, over 
j which the Mohammedan adventurer, Hyder 
! Ali, by mingled force and fraud, obtained 
undisputed sovereignty. One of his early 
acts of power is said to have been to decree 

• See antey p. 153. t Idem, p. 240, 

I t Stewart’s Bengal, p. 399. 

I S Wilks’ South of India, vol. i., pp. 155 — 218. 


the appropriation of the profits of the land in 
the following proportions Cultivator, 5i ; 
proprietor, IJ; government, 3=10, 

According to Colonel Wilks, Hyder ex- 
acted a full third of the whole produce, 
instead of the ancient rate of assessment, 
which had not exceeded a sixth: and the 
same authority states, that the usurper’s 
entire system of " government was a series 
of experiments how much he could extort 
from the farmer without diminishing culti- 
vation.”§ In the records of his administra- 
tion, abundant facts for warning may be 
found ; but few, indeed, worthy the imitation 
of Christian rulers, excepting his energetic 
and discriminating measures for the execu- 
tion of public works, especially for the pur- 
poses of traffic and the irrigation of the land. 

We are imperfectly informed as to the 
period when, or the extent to which, the 
Mohammedans broke down the ancient 
Hindoo Village system of petty municipali- 
ties, under whose regulations the revenue, 
assessed on separate communities, was de- 
livered over to the state through the inter- 
vention of a headman chosen by the vil- 
lagers, the government officers not being 
brought in contact with the cultivators, 
lu maiiy places, officers, called by the vaguo 
and general name of zemindars, were ap- 
pointed by the Moguls ; and these " mid- ! 
dlemen” either farmed the revenues ssorne- ! 
what after the old French system, or re- | 
ceived grants of territory, on condition of 
making certain payments in the form of | 
peishcush, or tribute, or of rendering stipu- I 
lated services to the slate. When the | 
zemindars or talookdars — as they were 
called in Bengal and Bahar ; or polygars, as 
they were termed in Southern India — wero 
introduced, the Village system underwent 
considerable change by reason of a superior 
proprietorship being set up by the govern- 
ment officers, who exacted the claims, and | 
exercised the rights, of feudal barons ; and 
the ryots, or cultivators, paid each their pro- 
portion of the produce, or its money equiva- 
lent, direct to the zemindars or polygars; 
but the system was too deeply rooted in thq 
hearts of the people to be entirely eradi- 
cated. It still exists, more or loss per- 
fectly, over large districts; and its pecu- 
liar features are in the main invariable, 
though the names and even duties of | 
the functionaries employed differ accord- 
ing to language and local circumstances. I 
Each village forms a distinct society, and I 
its affairs constitute the chief concern of 
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the individuals residing within its limits. 
As the revenue is furnished to the state (or, 
it may be, to a zemindar, or to a talookdar 
or feudal chief, as in Oude and N. W. India) 
by all in relative proportions, each man is 
interested in the industry and prosperity 
of his neighbour. By an equal apportion- 
ment, taxation falls fairly on the whole; by 
a division of duties, general advantage is 
obtained : instead of all going to market, 
one man is deputed to proceed thither, and 
the rest to attend to the crops or other 
special duty : the little corporation ap- 
points its mayor or chief {Fotail)-^ there is 
also the registrar [Putwarree)^ the clerk 
and accountant, and surveyor (Bullaet); 

! the policeman {Choivkeedar)^ the minister 
(Pnrsaee), and the schoolmaster of the 
parish ; the carpenter, blacksmith, barber, 
washerman, &c.; the tracer {Puggee), hun- 
ter or wild beast destroyer (Byadhee )] — 
and each receives a stipulated portion of the 
produce ; some of which is set aside to 
maintain the hospitalities of the village. 

The Potail is the medium between the 
officers of government and the villagers : 
he collects their dues, enforces payment by 
such means as are sanctioned by usage ; in 
some instances rents the whole of his vil- 
I lage from government. Whether this be 
I the case or not, the Potail, besides a tract 
of rent-free land — varying from 10 to 200 
beegahs (a beegah is about one-third of an 
1 acre), according to the size and population 
I of the village — receives certain established 
, fees, and also dues, generally in kind, such 
I as from two to eight seers (a seer is about 
I 2 lb.), from each beegah, of grain cultiva- 
I tion, and a share of the sugar and other 
produce. The Potails generally maintain a 
respectable position ; though not exempt 
from much occasional bickering, jealousy, 
charges of favouritism, and corruption, such 
as are common to all small communities. 

The Puiwarree, or village registrar, does 
not always hold his office by hereditary 
right : he is sometimes elected ; sometimes 
a government servant ; but enjoys rent-free 
land and dues under the Potail, who recom- 
mends to the office when it is vacant by 
death or from malversation : there are, 
however, many instances of very old heredi- 
tary tenures. 

The Bullaee, BuUatvay or DAer, ought to 
know every inhabitant of the village and 
his possessions ; the landmarks, bounda- 
ries, tanks, and the traditions respecting 
them, are expected to be within his cog- 


nizance, as his presence and evidence are 
essential in all landed disputes, When 
travellers pass, he is their guide to the pre- 
cincts of the village, and is responsible for 
their safety and for that of merchandise in 
its transit ; in this and other matters he is 
the representative of the Potail, for whom he 
acts as spy, messenger, and newsmonger. 

The Pursaee, or priest, is also the village 
astrologer, and, with the aid of some old 
books, professes to announce good or bad 
seasons, fixes the hour for putting the seed 
corn into the ground, and is consulted on 
divers occult matters. He is, however, 
generally poor, and not held in much 
esteem, and is supported by a few beegahs 
of rent-free land, and by petty fees for offi- 
ciating at marriages, births, naming of chil- 
dren, and funerals. 

The Cfiowkeedar watches over the lives 
and property of the villagers ; and in some 
places, as in Guzerat, is assisted by a detec- 
tive police, named Puggees (pug meaning 
foot), who trace the flight of thieves or i 
murderers from one village to another, by ! 
their respective footprints, with extraordi- 
nary sagacity. The Byadhee, or hunter, 
fills an hereditary office for the destruction 
of wild beasts, in villages surrounded by ! 
uncultivated tracts, where tigers, elephants, | 
and other animals abound. I 

Sir John Malcolm observes, that in most 1 
parts of Central India the Potail held what 
was deemed an hereditary office, with a de- 
fined quantity of land in the village rent- 
free : he says, these men, in many cases, 
can support their claim to the rights and 
lauds they enjoy, for eight, nine, or ten 
generations.* Grant Duff furnishes much 
forcible evidence to the same effect, espe- 
cially with regard to the Mahrattas. ''The 
greatest Mahratta commanders, or their 
principal Brahmin agents, were eager to 
possess their native village; but although 
vested with the control, they were proud to 
acknowledge themselves of the family of the 
Patell [Potail], or Koolkurnee ; and if 
heirs to a Miras field,t they would sooner 
have lost wealth and rank than been dis- 
possessed of such wuiun or inheritance. 
Yet, on obtaining the absolute sovereignty, 
they never assumed an authority in the 
interior village concerns beyond the rights 
and privileges acquired by birth or pur- 

* Central Tndia, vol. ii., p. 14. 

t Denoting, a field held by hereditary or propne- 
tary tenure, as distinct from that of an (k^retf or 
mere tenant at will. 
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chase, according to the invariable rules of 
the country.”* 

Sir Thomas Munro, in a report dated 
15th of May, 1806, says — Every village is 
a little republic with the Potail at the head 
of it, and India a mass of such republics. 
The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to 
their own Potail. They give themselves no 
trouble about the breaking up and division 
of kingdoms ; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is 
transferred. Wherever it goes, the internal 
management remains unaltered. The Po- 
tail is still the collector, magistrate, and 
head farmer.” 

Lord Metcalfe observes — Village com- 
munities are little republics, having every- 
thing they want within themselves, and 
almost independent of any foreign rela- 
tions. They seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles 
down, revolution succeeds revolution, Hin- 
doo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, Eng- 
lish, all are masters in turn ; but the vil- 
lage communities remain the same. This 
union of village communities, each one 
forming a separate state in itself, has, I 
conceive, contributed more than any other 
to the preservation of the people of India 
throughout all the revolutions and changes 
which they have suffered, and is in a high 
degree conducive to their happiness, and to 
the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence.” 

The natale solum principle is very strong 
among the Hindoos, and they resemble, in 
this respect, their alleged Scythic or Celtic 
ancestors. During the ravages of the Pin- 
darrees, numerous villages in the Nerbudda 
districts had been laid waste, and were 
tenantless for more than thirty years ; but 
the Potails, and other hereditary village 
officers, though scattered, and residing 
many hundred miles from their native 
homes, maintained a constant communica- 
tion with each other, strengthened their 
liiiks of attachment by intermarriage, and 
kept alive the hope of restoration to the 
home of their youth. When tranquillity 
was restored, they flocked to the ruined 
villages, bearing sometimes the infant 
Potails (second or third in descent from 
the expelled) at their head, amid songs and 
rejoicings; the roofless houses were soon 
reoccupied by the former proprietors, or 
their heirs ; each field was taken possession 
of without dispute by the rightful owner; 

• Hihiorf of the Mahrattat, vol, p. 461. 

4 R 


and, in a few days, everything was settled 
as if the internal relations of the community 
had never been disturbed. f 

Rightly to understand the full bearings 
of the question, the circumstances must bo 
understood which led to the formation of 
what is vaguely termed the 

Zemindar System in Bengal and 
Bahar. — When the E. I. Company suc- 
ceeded the usurping servants of the Great 
Mogul in the possession of these provinces, 
the Village system had censed to exist ; the 
land was parcelled out among Moslem tax- 
gatherers, who plundered the people, hin- 
dered tillage, and annihilated the proprietary 
rights of small cultivators : these, in many 
cases, fled from the oppressors, who forced 
them to cultivate, not for themselves, but 
for the state. The very extent of the evil 
deterred the representatives of the Com- 
pany from grappling with it ; and they all 
temporised and theorised until the appoint- 
ment of a governor-general, whose inde- 
pendence of position and character enabled ' 
him to form sounder opinions regarding j 
the great interests committed to his charge, | 
and gave him courage to act upon them, l 
Lord Cornwallis did not, as Warren Hast- 
ings said his predecessors had done, regard 
the highest seat in the council-chamber as 
nest to hatch fortunes in,” Neither 
did he consider the exaction of the largest 
possible immediate revenue as an advantage 
to be procured at any cost. He saw a 
crisis was at hand, and that some decided 
measure was needed to avert it: ruin 
seemed approaching from many quarters; 
there was no capital — no fixity of tenure; 
the annual and capricious assessments 
involved endless detail and general con- 
fusion, with the invariable consequence 
— wrong, injustice, and plunder to the pea- 
santry. 

Hopeless of disentangling so complex a 
subject, the governor-general cut the Gor- 
dian knot by resolving on the elevation of a 
landed proprietary to an independent posi- 
tion. He was told that no persons of this 
class remained : he answered that it was 
necessary, then, to create them. The ; 
materials which he chose for the formation ; 
of territorial gentry, consisted of the official 
functionaries, whether Mohammedan or Hin- ! 
doo, employed under the Mogul government, i 
in connection with the land revenues. In 
Bengal these officials were termed zemindars; 
but, as has been stated, they existed under 
t Malcolm's Central India, vol. ii., p. 21. 
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other names in various parts of India. Their 
elevation to the rank of proprietors, as an 
intermediate class between the government 
and the actual cultivators, was certainly 
not based on any inherent claim, for 
centuries of Mohammedan exactions had 
nearly obliterated all individual title to 
property in the soil : but the measure was 
one of sound policy, and has contributed 
to the stability of British dominion by 
benefiting a large portion of the popula- 
tion of India.* In accordance with the 
views of the governor-general, the lands of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were divided 
into estates of various dimensions, and 
vested hereditarily in the zemindars; the 
produce was divided into fifths ; and it was 
estimated that, after deducting the expenses 
of cultivation, two-fifths would be left to the 
cultivator, and the remainder would consti- 
tute the rent of the estate: of this, ten- 
elevenths were taken as tax by government, 
and one-eleventh went to the zemindar. 
Mr. Rickards says, that if the rent were 60 
per cent, of the produce, the share of the 
zemindar would be 5^ per cent.f 
The assessment was ordered, by the Court 
of Directors, to be equal to the average 
collection of a certain period ; it was fixed at 
this rate for ten years, and then declared 
to be permanent, J the government pledging 
itself never to exact any higher land-tax 
from the territories thus settled: but no 
remissions were to be made; in bad or 
good seasons, the same amount of tax was 
to be paid — one year must balance another; 
and government was freed from all pecu- 
niary liability for public works available for 
irrigation, maintaining the banks of rivers, 
&c. It was therefore an excellent bargain 
for the state. Such a project could not 
have succeeded if Avaste or uncultivated 
lands had not been attached to each estate, 
on which no future tax was to be levied, 
and unless the proprietors had been left 
perfectly free to grow any description of 
produce, without having to pay an enhanced 
revenue on every acre redeemed from 
waste, as was the case under the Mogul rule. 
Moreover, the eollection of the revenue 
was much simplified and facilitated for the 
government : if the zemindar failed in his 
yearly obligations, tlie European collector 
received power to proceed against him for 
• Malcolm, writing in 1802, expatiates on the 
. I happy operation of Lord Cornwallis's system of re- 
' venue and judicature on the condition of the people, 
I and on its tendency “ to fix upon the firmest basis 
I I the British government in India, by securing the at- 


the recovery of his stipulated tax, by sum- 
mary process ; and in default of payment, 
not only was the estate liable to confisca- 
tion and sale by the government, but the 
zemindar was subject to imprisonment, and 
forfeiture of any property he might possess. 
On the other hand, the zemindar could 
only proceed against his tenants or ryots 
(to whom he might sub-let the land) by 
a regular, expensive, and tedious process, 
ill the zillali or local com’t, presided 
over by an European judge, in the dis- 
trict wherein the estate was situated. In 
1791, the law against the zemindar was 
modified by the abolition of the power of j 
imprisonment, but the government assumed | 
the right to confiscate and sell the estate ' 
immediately, if the tax were not paid each 
month. 

The country Avas then only partially 
recovering from centuries of desolating rule 
and repeated famines : it had been drained 
of specie by Moslem conquerors, Mahratta ' 
plunderers, and European tax-gatherers ; the | 
price of grain was low, the interest of money | 
exorbitant ; and there was little or no foreign ! 
demand for agricultural produce: added ; 
to this, the Avastc lands attached to each | 
zemindarree or estate, Avere so ill-defined, ! 
that litigation soon commenced, and added 
to the expense of the proprietors. Many ze- 
mindars found themselves unable to comply 
Avith the stringent terms under which they 
became landlords, and the Gazette abounded 
with notices for the sale of confiscated es- | 
tates. Several ancient families were ruined; - 
and in about fifteen years, few of the original j 
zemindars, with Avhom the permanent set- 
tlement had been made, retained their 
properties; which Avere sold and resold to 
native merchants and others, avIio brought 
capital into productive employment. But 
the misfortunes of the original proprietors 
cannot be charged on the plan itself, the 
result of which is shown in the experience 
of half a century. No famines have occurred ; 
other sources of revenue have been created; 
land has become a saleable commodity 
Avorth ten years^ purchase, Avhich it is not 
in any other part of India; and an influ- 
ential class are bound, by the tie of self- 
interest, to support the British government, 
which guarantees them tranquil possession 
of their paternal acres. 

tachment of their subjects.” — Kaye's of Sir John 

Malcolm, i., 176. 

t Fifth Keport, jm. 13—29. » xr « 

I See “Bengal Government Regulations; iNu • 
2—14, and 44, of 1793. 
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Tlie countries under tlie perra«'inent settle- 
ment in the Bengal presidency, comprise 
jin area of 149,782 square miles, and include 
the whole of Bengal, Bahar, Benares,* and 
Orissa (Cuttack excepted), with a population 
of about 40,000,000. The annual revenue 
from this fixed land-taxis about £3,500,000, 
or about 21 pence per head.f 

The system now in force under the 
Madras presidency, known by the name of 
THK Ryotwar Tenure, makes each petty 
holder responsible to government for the 
payment of the tax levied on the produce of 
his field or plot of land ; there is no common 
or joint responsibility, as in the Village plan, 
and no landlord or government middleman, 
as under the Moslem rule. When the East 
India Company first became interested in 
the affairs of the Carnatic, the Ryotwar 
, system was in general operation, under 
i zemindars or poly gars, and continued so 
I until 1769, when boards or eouncils were 
i established by the East India Company, 
j and the lands placed under the supervision 
; of stipendiaries employed for the manage- 
I ment of the revenue. In 1789, the receipts 
of the zemindars with whom a fixed scttlc- 
I ment was made were estimated, and they 
, were required to pay one-third of their 
' rental to government,* the country was 
I divided into sections called moottaUSf and the 
I tenures sold by public auction. In 1799, 

■ Lord Mornington (afterwards IMarqins Wel- 
j lesley), desired to introduce the permanent 
I settlement which had been adopted in 
I Bengal; but the project of Colonel Read, 

' which required the ryot to rent land direct 
' from government under a fluctuating and 
arbitrary assessment, and which practically 
discouraged the cultivation of waste lands, 

1 found favour with the home authorities ; and 
out of twenty collcctorates under the pre- 
sidency of Madras, seventeen arc managed 
under this disastrous and despotic system. J 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro 
was entrusted, in 1805-^6- V, with the forma- 
tion of the Ryotwar system at Madras : he 
laid down the monstrous principle that half 

* This province was “ permanently settled'’ by 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan (subsequently governor of 
Bombay), under instructions from the Marquis 
Cornwallis, in 1795. 

t A parliamentary return, in 18^7, estimates the 
land-tax in Bengal at 22, Madras, 52, and Bombay, 60 
pence per head annually. A recent statement makes 
the land-tax of Bengal (permanent settlement) on 
ninety-seven million acres, about 5 annas — 7|F pence 
per acre; assuming a cultivated area of thirty-two 
million acres — 21 pence per acre ; the total assess- 


the produce, or at least 45 per cent., was to 
be the government share : this he arbitrarily 
converted into money; but on what data 
has never been ascertained, nor is it ex- 
plained in any of his reports. Up to 1852, 
as declared by the Madras Native Associa- 
tion, no fixed system of commutation on 
various kinds of land has been adopted: 
different modes are practised, not only in 
different districts, but even in sub-divisions 
of the same district. 

The assessment was soon found to be 
exorbitant : in Dindegul and in other places, 
the demand of government was discovered 
to be beyond the resources of the people; 
added to which, a great fall in the price of 
grain necessitated the ryot to part with 70 per 
cent, of his produce, to pay the money-tax 
required by goverument. Under Munro^s 
plan, the umbrageous mango-tree was taxed, 
as well as the land beneath it: the poor 
farmers in many places, unable to pay the 
double tax, cut down these useful trees; 
their absence caused drought, and famines 
ensued, by which thousands of human beings 
perished. 

In 1808, the evils of the field Ryotwar 
system became so unbearable, that the 
Madras authorities tried the partial intro- 
duction of the Village system, first for a 
triennial, and subsequently for a decennial 
period. The average collection from the 
lands having been computed, they were 
rented out to contractors, and the highest 
bidders accepted. On this plan, all duties, 
or responsibilities as alleged landlords or 
sovereign proprietors of the soil, were aban- 
doned ; the sole idea was the obtainment of 
a given sum of money for three years, heed- 
less of the condition of the cultivators, who 
were farmed out with less consideration 
than would attend the letting of a gang of 
negro slaves to a contractor. It was soon 
ascertained that such a project could not 
succeed ; and then the villages were assessed 
at a fixed sura for ten years, the waste as 
well as the arable land being given over to 
each community, and a distinct settlement 

ment at Madras for the entire area — culturable, cul- 
tivated, and barren — is 10 pence; but on the land 
actually cultivated, it is 42 pence. 

t A correct survey (which is an indispensable 
preliminary to the just and successful operation of 
the Ryotwar settlement) has not been made of 
the cultivated lands : the measurements are of the 
rudest description; and a separate valuation of the 
fields of every petty farmer is manifestly impos- 
sible. — (Petition from -Madras Native AMOciation, 


1852.) 
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made with each collective body of ryots, or 
with the heads of a villaf^e. 

In 1818, the home authorities determined 
to send out Sir T. Munro as governor, to 
re-enforce the Ryotw'ar plan, under some 
modifications, such as a reduction of assess- 
ment, varying from 12 to 25 per cent., 
where found most exorbitant, with remissions 
of taxation on failure of crops. — Several 
parts of the plan were undoubtedly marked 
by benevolence, and read well on paper; 
but in general, they were either imprac- 
ticable, or depended so much on individual 
judgment and energy, as to afford little 
prospect of extensive utility. As a whole, 
the system proved very expensive to the 
state; full of intricate and harassing details 
for collectors, it abounded in motives for 
falsehood on the part of the ryots, and in 
opportunities for chicanery and malversation 
by the native subordinates; while it ne- 
cessarily proved a complete barrier to the 
growth of an independent landed proprie- 
tary. The latter was, indeed, a main feature 
in Munro^s project : he openly asserted that 
the best security for our prolonged and quiet 
rule, was to keep the cultivators in the con- 
dition of vassals or serfs to government;* 
and he speaks of short leases as necessary 
to prevent the growth of a spirit of inde- 
pendence, which would be dangerous to 
British authority. The practical working 
of the Ryotwarree is too truly conveyed 
in tlie following hypothesis, suggested by 
Mr. Fullarton, a member of the Madras 
government : — “ Imagine the whole landed 
interest — that is, all the landlords of Great 
Britain, and even the capital farmers, at 
once swept away from off the face of the | 
earth ; imagine a rent fixed on every field 
in the kingdom, seldom under, generally 
above, its means of payment; imagine thOj 
land so rented, lotted out to the villagers j 
according to the number of their cattle and 
ploughs, to the extent of forty or fifty acres 
each. Imagine the revenue rated as above, 
leviable through the agency of one hundred 
thousand revenue oflScers, collected or re- 
mitted at their discretion, according to 
their idea of the occupant^s means of paying, 
whether from the produce of liis land or his 
separate property ; and, in order to encou- 
rage every man to act as a spy On his neigh- 
bour, and report his means of paying, that 
he may eventually save himself from extra 
demand, imagine all the cultivators of a 
village liable at all times to a separate de- 
• Gleig’s Life of Munro^ vol. il, p. 158. 


maud, in order to make up for the failure 
of one or more individuals of the parish. 
Imagine collectors to every county acting 
under the orders of a board, on the avowed 
principle of destroying all temptation to 
labour, by a general equalisation of assess- 
ment; seizing and sending back runaways 
to each other ; — and lastly, imagine the col- 
lector the sole magistrate, or justice of the 
peace of the county, through the medium 
and instrumentality of whom alone, any 
criminal complaint of personal grievance 
suffered by the subject can reach the supe- 
rior courts. Imagine, at the same time, 
every subordinate officer, employed in the 
collection of the land revenue, to be a police 
officer^ vested with the power iofinCy confine, 
put in the stocks, and flog any inhabitant 
within his range, on any charge, without 
oath of the accuser, or sworn recorded evi- 
dence in the case.’' 

The annual exaction by government of 
the last shilling from the small cultivators, 
is similar in eflect to taking the honey 
every night out of a hive ; when a rainy 
day arrives, the bees make no food, and 
they perish : thus has it been under the 
Ryotwar system at Madras, where not one- 
fifth of the land fit for tillage is under cul- 
tivation. During the last half century, 
several million people have perished from 
famine and its concomitant, pestilence : 
thus was it in Ireland when the potato crop 
failed, and so must it be wherever the 
population are reduced to the lowest scale 
of diet compatible with the prolongation of 
existence, and devoid of resources where- 
with to supply a temporary exigency. 

The collection of the land-tax from pome 
1 thousands of miserably poor peasants, living 
! from, hand to mouth, has led to another 
enormous evil, by engendering a systematic 
plan of cruelty on the part of the native 
officials. The European collector is ex- 
pected to realise annually a certain amount 
for the government, otherwise he will be 
deemed negligent, and stand little chance 
of favour or promotion ; on the other hand, 
if he can screw out of the ryots a larger 
sum than his predecessor — the means un- 
scrutiuised — his name stands high at Ma- 
dras. He tells his native subordinates that 
so many rupees must be obtained, and 
leaves them to manage how : the tehsildar, 
knowing that torture is a part of the 
Mos]^m system, and that it was recognised 
under the Mogul rule, not only for com- 
pelling suspected persons to criminate them- 
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selves or others, but also to enforce the 
payment of the money claimed as due to 
the state (the non-payment of which is 
deemed a crime of great magnitude), and 
finding torture the easiest and most effec- 
tual mode of procuring the money required 
by *liis immediate superior (the European 
collector), he resorts to its use in every 
form ; the most usual at Madras being — 
(1), tying the neck and feet together, 
placing a heavy stone on the back, and 
compelling the sufferer to remain in a 
stooping position, exposed to a tropical 
sun, until he satisfies the demands of the 
tehsildarj or falls — it may be, dies — from 
exhaustion : (2), fastening in a cocoa-nut 
sliell, over the navel, the pooUlay insect, or 
worms, which cause exquisite torture: (3), 
twisting women’s breasts : (4), putting chil- 
lies and other hot peppers into the eyes, 
and into the most sensitive parts of both 
sexes : (5), thorns driven under the nails : 
(6), surrounding the person with red ants, 
whose sting is maddening : (7), tying coir 
ropes to the muscles of the thighs and 
arms, and then pouring water on the ropes 
to produce gradual and extreme tension : 
(8), application of the kitlie—'ivfo sticks 
(like a lemon-squeezer), between which the 
1 fingers are jammed and squashed : (9), 
flogging : (10), standing upon one leg in 
mud or in water, with a large log of wood 
on the head, under a burning sun. Such 
are some of the distressing revelations of 
the Madras Torture Commission in 1854. 
The European collectors, generally, allege 
their ignorance that torture was used for 
the collection of the revenue, although they 
acknowledge its application for police pur- 
posed. But admitting the truth of the de- 
nial, they are then placed on the other 
liorn of the dilemma — that is, gross igno- 
rance of the condition of the people com- 
mitted to their charge : otherwise, they 
must have discovered the means adopted to 
squeeze ten rupees out of a man who had 
only five. 

The Torture commissioners, in 1854, re- 
mark, that the infliction of physical pain, in 
connection with the collection of the reve- 
nue, is quite unknown in Malabar and 
Canara; and the reason assigned corrobo- 
rates the above remarks, which were written 
previous to a knowledge of the following 
significant fact : — In those districts the 
land-tax is generally light, the people are 
flourishing ; the assessment easily, ' and 
even cheerfully paid — the struggle more 


often being, who shall be allowed, than who 
shall be made, to pay the government dues ; 
land has acquired a saleable value, and 
I allotments of waste are eagerly contended 
for.” 

If anything could open the eyes of those 
who uphold the Ryotwar system at Madras, 
these torture revelations ought to do so. 
The late Mr. Sullivan, member of council 
at Madras, declared to the author, that 
when he saw the cartloads of silver leaving 
his cutcherry (treasury) for Madr.as, and 
remembered the poverty of the people from 
whom it was collected, he shuddered at the 
thought of their prospect during the en- 
suing year, as the demands of the govern- 
ment were inexorable, and a certain amount 
of money must be forthcoming. 

The mere lowering of the assessment or 
tax, though not an effectual remedy, is a 
great boon. Mr. John Bruce Norton, of j 
the Madras bar, in his valuable letter to | 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, on the state 
of Madras, referring to the heaviness of the 
assessment in his presidency, says, that the 
land belonging to the French at Pondi- 
cherry, is assessed at four pagodas ; while 
English land, of precisely the same j 
quality,” pays 7J pagodas: and '^in Feb- 1 
ruary, 1852, the wise French government 
reduced its land-tax 33 per cent., as well as 
abolished all its petits droitsJ* It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the land is there 
all occupied, while millions of acres lie 
waste in the English territories at Madras. ' 
Mr. Norton has fully exposed the evils of 
the Ryotwarree, and shown, independently 
of the duration of the tenure (whether an- 
nual, leasehold, or permanent), how heavily 
it presses on an agricultural people, lie 
says, that in Bengal, where the land is ex- 
ceedingly rich, the tax averages one shilling 
per acre on the whole cultivated area ; in i 
the North-West Provinces, the average on I 
22,340,824 acres of cultivated land, paying j 
assessment direct to government, is about 
2^. 5rf.j in the Deccan it varies from less 
than Is., at Poonah, to Is. 9d. for the 
famous black cotton soil at Darwar; the 
very highest being let at less than 3^. per 
acre. In contrast, Madras, on 14,000,000 
acres, wet and dry cultivation, shows an 
average of 5s. per acre ; 2,500,000 acres, 
105 . per acre. The results are thus summed 
up : — " A people impoverished and de- 
graded ; irrigation neglected ; land un- 
saleable ; good land thrown out of cultiva- 
tion from its enormous assessment ; mil- 
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lions of acres lying waste ; the revenue not 
improving/^* 

Theoretically, the home authorities con- 
curred with the sound policy laid down by 
the Marquis Wellesley It can never be 
desirable that the government itself should 
act as the proprietor of land, and should 
collect the rents from the immediate culti- 
vators of the soil/^ In a despatch to Ben- 
gal, dated January 6, 1815, the Court of 
Directors say— We do not wish to revive 
the doctrine of the sovereign of India being 
proprietor of the soil, either de facto or de 
jure/^ Practically, this doctrine was re- 
vived, and is still enforced, except under 
the permanent settlement of Bengal. . The ; 
granting of leases in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, is an assumption of proprietorship; 
the assessment of land in Madras from 
year to year— -in other words, the decreeing 
the amount of rent or tax to be paid— is 
the prerogative of the landlord ; and, with 
regard to Bombay, Mr. A. Mackay has 
shown that the fee-simple has no exis- 
tence : there are, in fact, no fees-simple ex- 
cept the monster and all-devouring one of 
the government, and the faint reflections of 
it which are found in the hands of owners 
of alienated lands : but no cultivator has, 
in reality, any permanent indefeasible 
tenure of the sod.^^t 

The Anglo-Indian government loses by 
the Ryotwar system. For twenty-four 
years— viz., from 1820 to 1813 inclusive, 
during which it has been in general opera- 
tion throughout a large part of the Madras 
territories — no increase of revenue has ac- 
crued to the state under the Ryotwar 
system; and, it may be inferred, no ex- 
tended cultivation or improvement taken 
place in the condition of the country. 

The Ryotwarree is an expensive system 
in various ways — in the charges of collec- 
tion, in the very large staff of officials 
required to supervise minute details and 
hold one another in check, and in the 
heavy disbursements for irrigation, keeping 
in repair tanks, &c. ; whereof no small 
proportion goes to the enrichment of public 
servants, instead of being used in fostering 
agriculture. The charges for irrigation 
and tank repairs, from 1805-'G to 1843-^4, 
are stated at 24,300,000 rupees. 

Sir G. R. Clerk, the late experienced 
governor of Bombay, and present perma- 
nent secretary of the Board of Control, 

• Letter, &c., pp. 100—101. 

I Report on Western India, 1853, p. 87. 


in his evidence before parliament (5th 
April, 1853), speaks forcibly of the Ryot- 
warree : — “ Of many systems, it is the 
most objectionable ; * * * it certainly docs 
not work well either for the government or 
the natives; they are as we found them, 
still paupers; there is nothing between 
them and the government ; they have no 
head landholders over them to acquire 
capital: in case of any sudden visitation, 
such as damage to a village by a hail-storm, 
a famine, or disease among the people or 
their cattle, there is nobody to support 
them, or to prop up a falling village : they 
have no inducement to amass capital ; in 
fact they cannot ; it is not to be obtained 
upon these small pieces of ground: they I 
live from hand to mouth.^' 

Nohth-West Provinces. — Over the 
large extent of India comprised under this | 
designation, and including Agra, Delhi, and i 
other valuable territorial divisions, there is j ' 
happily no Ryotwar settlement. During i j 
the latter period of Mogul rule, the Dooab, j | 
or region lying between the Ganges and i 
Jumna, as well as other tracts, were greatly j 
impoverished : the Village system was al- 
most annihilated by bands of predatory ' 
horsemen who dashed at everything ; and ' 
not many years ago, lions prowled up to 
tlie very gates of Delhi. The peace secured j 
by British rule has caused a reclamation of 
waste lands; and the construction of the 
noble Gauges canal, for irrigating the i 
Dooab, has materially aided in the exten- | 
sion of cultivation. 

In part of these provinces, where the 
assessment was onerous and nneertaiu, 
especially in the Delhi district, there have ; i 
been severe famines, as those of 1834 and ; j 
1838. ; 

On the 22nd of September, 1841, the i 
author of this work moved, in the Court 
of Proprietors, at the East India House, | 
a series of resolutions: viz. — 'G. That the j 
British government is neither de facto nor 1 ] 
dejure the proprietor of the soil of British j 
India. 2. That periodical assessments on i 
the produce of the laud, at the sole will of j 
the government, defeat the proprietary I 
rights of the occupiers and cultivators of j i 
the soil, and, by preventing the hereditary j , 
possession and transmission of landed pro- j j 
perty, diminish its value, deteriorate the | 
revenue of the state, impoverish the people, 
and render the government of India im- | 
stable and insecure. 3. That the occupiers ^ j 
and cultivators of the soil of British India j 
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are entitled to obtain from the British gov- 
ernment a fixed assessment and a guarantee 
of hereditary occupancy, unmolested by 
arbitrary demands and periodical claims, 
either by annual or more extended leases.^' 
In reply to the arguments urged in sup- 
port of these resolutions, the mover was 
asked to suspend any further discussion, 

I and the government would grant leases of 
I thirty years’ duration; and it was inquired, 
if this measure would satisfy his views 
on the subject? He replied, that long 
leases w^ere a great improvement on annual 
, assessments ; but nothing would be so good 
I as granting the fcc-simple to the people. 
Government then adopted the long leases ; 
and to this important step in the right 
' direction, England owes the preserva- 
I tion of many of her sons and daughters in 
I the North-West Provinces. A writer in 
; the Times of the 23rd of July, 1857, re- 
I ferring to the flight from the massacre at 
i Delhi to Meerut, of several officers and 
I their families, says — ‘^They were, however, 

I neither murdered nor, as it would appear, 

I personally maltreated, although there was 
; : ample opportunity for both during their 
I I wanderings, especially after they had been 
I I robbed of their arms. With the exception of 
I the Goojurs, who arc hereditary marauders, 
the zemindars have behaved well to us, 
which is a great encouragement to good 
! government ; for tlicrc cannot be a doubt 
j that it is mainly owing to the thirty years’ 

I settlement, which has secured them against 
I the unlimited exactions of the old revenue 
' system.’^ The plan adopted is thus described 
in the Directions for Revenue Officers,'^ 
issued by the late Lieut. -governor Thomason, 
i First. All the inhabited part of the 
! country is divided into portions with fixed 
I boundaries, called raehals or estates; on 
! each mehal a sum is assessed for the term 
' of twenty or thirty years, calculated so as 
[ I to leave a fair surplus profit over and above 
I i the net produce of the laud; ami for the 
j punctual payment of that sura the land is 
held to be perpetually hypothecated to the 
i government. 

j “ Secondly. It is determined who are the 
person or persons entitled to’Teceive this 
surplus profit. The right thus determined 
I is declared to be heritable and transferable, 

1 and the persons entitled to it are considered 
; the proprietors of the land, from whom the 
I ; engagements for the annual payment of the 
' j sum assessed by the government on the 
! mehal are taken. 
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I Thirdly. All the proprietors of a mehal 
are, severally and jointly, responsible in 
I their persons and property for the payment 
' of the sum assessed by the government on 
the mehal. When there arc more proprie- 
tors than one, it is determined according to 
what rule they shall share the profits, or 
make good the losses on the estate. If 
the proprietors are numerous, engagements 
are only taken from a few of the body, 
who, on their own parts, and as repre- 
sentatives of the rest, undertake to manage 
the mehal, and to pay the sum assessed 
upon it. 

The rate of assessment \vas in the first 
instance limited to two-thirds of the net 
produce of each mehal or estate; but, on 
the revision which is about to take place on 
the expiration of the thirty years which 
formed the first term of settlement, it has 
been determined to restrict the demand of 
the state to onc-half of the average net 
assets.”* 

‘ A permanent settlement” was promised 
to these provinces at the comrnencemeu^of 
the present century; the land-tax was 
screwed up to the highest pitch, in order 
that it might then be ^Mixed for ever;” 
but good faith was broken with the people 
by orders from home,” and the promise 
has never been redeemed. 

A parliamentary paper (No. 181), issued 
in return to an order of the House of 
Commons, dated 26th March, 1858, gives 
some insight into the results produced by 
our revenue system” in the North-West 
Provinces ; including, among others, the 
districts of Bareilly, Shahjehanpoor, Fur- | 
ruckabad, Scliaranpore, &c. It is acknow- : 
lodged in the official Narrative of the Pro- , 
ccedings of the Government,” dated Agra, 
18tli July, 1812, that “the assessment of j 
a fair and moder.atc revenue on the land i 
might he so combined with an ascertain- I 
ment of private rights, and the constitution j 
of the village communities, that such records 
might be framed, such principles fixed, and 
such sanitary processes put in action, as | 
would correct the evils which had eaten like | 
a canker into the very vitals of landed pro- j 
perty and agricultural prosperity.” In sub- i 
sequent passages of the same document, the ! 
violation of proprietary rights is thus ad- 
mitted : — 

“The proceedings in the resumption department, 
his Honourf observed, had in these, as in llie I-ower 

• Pari. Papers, No. 112; 22nd June, 1857. 

f The Lieut.-goveriior of the N.W, Provinces. 
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Provinces, been marked at the outset by a hard and 
harsh dealing with individual rif'hfs, gradually but 
reluctantly yielding to the tempering influence of 
the orders which, from lime to time, have issued 
from superior authorities, e^ecially the Tionourable 
Court. The settlement officer swept up without 
inquiry every patch of unregistered rent-free land, 
even those under ten beegahs, exempted by a sub- 
sequent order, and which did not come out before 
j five-sixths of the tenures had been resumed. In one 
district, that of Furruckabad, the obligations of a 
I treaty and the direct orders of government were but 
; lightly dealt with ; and in all, a total disregard was 
; evinced for the acts even of such men as Warren 
I Hastings and Lord Lake. * * * 

I “The raiah of Mynpoory, whose predecessor had 
received the highest acknowledgments from the 
British government for hia unshaken loyalty, when 
the district was overrun by Holkar’s army in the 
’ year 1804, was, without a reference to government, 

I under construction put on the right of a talookdar, 
deprived entirely, he and his successors in perpetuity, 

! of all power of interference in 116 of 158 villages 
included in his talooka, which had descended to him 
in regular succession, before the introduction of the 
, British rule. • • * 

1 “ In Alighur, Teekum Sing, the rajah of Moor- 1 

' saun, had his talooka curtailed by the severance of 
138 of the 216 villages which it contained. The 
village proprietors, with whom the settlement was 
ma^ to the exclusion of the rajah, proved in many 
ins" nces unequal to meet the obligation they had 
incurred. • • • 

I “Hia Honour, in his remarks on the policy of thus 
I roughly handling these tenures, whence all that 
remains of an aristocracy in the land derives its 
support, observed, that there is a striking inconais- 
' tency in the imposition of eighteen per cent, on 
I villages severed from a talooka as a compensation to 
j the talookdar. If that personage has not a title, 
such as it is found impossible entirely to reject, why 
saddle the land with this cess on his account; and if 
he has a title, ought it not to rest with some more 
' impartial authority to set it aside, than a zealous 
settlement officer, bent upon the realisation of 
schemes to which those very talookas are a serious 
obstacle ? 

“ The demarcation of the component portions of 
every village, and the recording of the several rights 
comprised therein, is what is technically called the 
‘ khusreh’ survey. It is a necessary preliminary to a 
settlement that had better, perhaps, been kept 
separate from the scientific survey. The khusrehs 
done in connection with that operation have many 
of them been found inaccurate, and have had to be 
entirely revised by the settlement officers. 

“ To keep up a record of the circumstances of 
every field, there must be a constant interference of 
the executive in the afifairs of every village, or, it 
may be said, of every villager, which would be 
irksome to any people, and will prove intolerable to 
the natives ot India. Already has it been found 
necessary in many quarters to get rid of the old 
putwarrees, and employ in their stead more efficient 
accountants; but even with these,^ an almost un- 
attainable vigilance will be required to prevent the 
progressive illapse of error and confusion. 

I “ In conclusion, the Lieutenant-governor observes, 
that it Is a fearful experiment, that of trying to 
govern without the aid of any intermediate agency 
of indigenous growth, yet it is what the measures 
now in progress have a direct tendency to bring 


about. In a short time all may stand on a new 
basis; the village watchman and the village ac- 
countant may be persons in the direct service of that 
government, of which the village proprietor may 
appear but the nominee, while every trace of su- 
perior existing rank will disappear under the three- 
fold agency of the parcelling of talooks, the resump- 
tion laws, and that late act, regarding sales, by 
which the government has placed a restriction on 
the exercise of its own prerogative of mercy. 

“Far ahead, as in movements like the present, 
the real objects often are of the avowed, there are 
yet many who candidly admit the fall of what may 
still be called the aristocracy and gentry of the 
country, to be a not improbable consequence of the 
8) stem now pursuing, but who look forward with 
confidence to the regeneration that is to spring from 
this decay. 

“ Such speculations may be safely indulged in by 
individuals, but it is not for a government thus to 
seek to escape from the practical duty of endea- 
vouring, in giving content to the people at large, to 
avoid giving disgust to particular classes, or of prc. 
venting property from being dealt with in disregard 
of the remark of a profound politician, * that a man j 
will sooner forgive the death of his father than the i 
loss of his inheritance.' 

“ It is in this respect that the settlement appears ! 
most open to exception: assuming the absolute j 
correctness of its own principles, and acting upon [ 
these with a speed that ill accorded with its ju- i 
dicial character, it too often refused to pause to j 
weigh the various merits of any claim tnat pre- | 
sented an obstacle to the high-pressure pace of its | 
progress. j 

“It was impossible that those employed should i 
not have their minds somewhat tinged by the colour { 
of the work they were engaged in ; and it may not 
be a mistaken belief that a disposition to look upon 
men (natives) as mere units of the mass about which 
alone it is becoming to feel any interest, has of lalo 
grown very prevalent among the junior portion 
of the civil service. 

“Conducted upon somewhat arbitrary principles, 
the settlement has not encouraged much indepen- ; 
dence of mind among its agents; and the uniformity 
that pervades all the reports which his Honour as yet 
has perused, is very remarkable in the productions of j 
a service whose most prominent characteristic used i 
to be a free and fearless expression of opinion on 
the part even of its youngest members.” 

It is not surprising, that the provinces 
where this system was pursued, are the | 
chief seats of the present revolt. j 

In Central India, under the Mahratta 
government, leases were granted for long 
periods, some extending to even seventy - 
years, which, says Malcolm, ''gave the 
renter an interest in the improvement of 
the con^^tiy. feeyond what he can have un- 
der a‘; short lease. The respect for some 
rented has been so great, that large dis- 
trictsfc'.:.have been, throughout the 
troubled periods, rented to their families.” 

It was the usage of the just Princess of 
Indo?ibt‘Ahalya Bye, to grant long leases ; j 
and many districts, "to this system owe j 
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I I their prosperity.'^* In confirmation of its 
I value, it may be remarked that, in the 
I regions thus situated, the inliabitants were 
! exempted from famine, except, as in 

' i 1803-'4, when the desolating incursions of 
' myriads of armed horsemen trod down all 

; cultivation, and prevented the tillage of the 

soil. 

Bombay. — There is no '' permanent set- 
tlement" — in fact, no defined revenue 
system, in the territories under the adminis- 
tration of this presidency: in some places 
I there is a settlement, with villages; in 

j others, with individual chiefs; or there is a 
j Ryotwar modification ; but no proprietary 
! right has been conceded ; the fee-simple in 
the land does not exist. The result is im- 
perfect cultivation, extensive wastes, much 
poverty, and comparatively small exportable 
produce. Some years since, when discuss- 
ing the subject in the Court of Proprietors, 
the author found that the assessment in 
Guzerat was equal to 7s. 6d. a becgah = 
22^. Sd. per acre. Since then the govern- 
ment have found it necessary to reduce the 
amount. 

Punjab. — Under Seik administration, 
the government assessment of the land 
varied from two-fifths to one-third of the 
gross produce ; the exaction was less in the 
distant and imperfectly conquered terri- 
tories : in the peculiarly rich lands round 
Peshawur, the government share never 
exceeded one-third, and usually averaged 
oue-fourth or one-fifth, and fell even lower 
I — down to one-eighth of the crop,"t paid 
in kind. In 1847 the revenue was thus 
collected : — From kirdars (answering, pro- 
I bably, to the word zemindars), 2,549,873 
I rupees; from heads of villages, 1,823,556; 
j by division and appraisement of crop, 

I among coparcenary communities, 8,944,658 
I = 13,318,087 rupees. In addition, there 
I were various other imposts — extra cesses, 
i capitation-taxes, village artisans' fines, graz- 
ing taxes, and custom duties innumerable. 
Since we became possessed of the country, 
j the land revenue has been reduced in 
' amount, but collected in money. Owing 

1 to a great fall in prices, too high an asscss- 

i ment, and want of fixity i^^nure, there 
I has been considerable dist|j^ tUpong the 
cultivators; and the re portf^lbe^ state of 
the Punjab, up to 1850,;"4S Ae least 
i favourable section of that iapomut and 
generally satisfactory docuraeiit, 

I • Malcolm’s Political India, vol, ii., p. 41. 

; t Official Report on the Punjab, P* 
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We could not take a more effective step 
for the security of British power at these 
gates of India, than by announcing to the 
people that the land is theirs in perpetuity, 
subject to a reasonable tax. If this were 
done, the Seiks and Scindians would guard 
warily against the approach of Russia or 
any other power that might attempt to 
molest the rulers who guaranteed them in 
the secure possession of their homesteads ; 
and with a brave and hardy population, 
enjoying for the first time the advantage of 
just and merciful rule, England might bid 
defiance to all external aggression via the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, Herat, or Cen- 
tral Asia ; secured by a better bulwark 
tlian even the sandy wastes and barely 
traversable mountains which skirt our j 
northern and western frontiers. i 

The exact pecuniary burthen imposed by | 
the land-tax of India cannot be defined ; | 
the presmre on the cultivator depends on | 
various circumstances — such as perpetuity ' 
or uncertainty of tenure ; quantity of waste | 
land available to the farnier ; richness or ! 
poorness of soil ; density and prosperity of | 
population, or the reverse ; proximity or I 
remoteness from remunerative markets ; ! 
good or bad roads, or water carriage ; | 
means of irrigation ; and, above all, the I 
quantity of money in circulation (of which ! 
there is a lamentable deficiency), which I 
materially infiuences the range of high or 
low prices for produce. A parliamentary 
return, in 1827, shows the following re- ; 
suits: — 

Bengal. Madras. Bombay. ( 

Pop. per sq. inilo— number 244 77 76 

Land-tax per sq. mile— pence .2.1 17 i9 | 

Ditto per lieud annually — pence 22 62 60 

Accurate conclusions cannot be drawn | 
from this statement. Viewed according to 
area, it appears that Bengal, under a pro- 
prietary system, pays more to the state, per 
square mile, than Madras or Bombay under , 
a fluctuating and uncertain tenure. Pros- I 
perity, by causing an augmentation of 
population, spreads the assessment over a 
larger mass, and lightens the burthen. 
But although Bombay and Madras nomi- 
nally contribute twice and three times as 
much per head as Bengal, yet the frequent 
recurrence of famines, the constant neces- 
sity for remissions, and the expenses which 
a landlord who grants no leases is bound in 
justice to bear, reduces the amount, and 
renders the regular payment of the lesser 
sum — cheaply collected, and without dra\jr* 
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backs>>-a xnuch more reliable revenue, to 
government.* 

An injurious land revenue system has so 
completely impoverished the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, that neither of these 
large territorial possessions — the one com- 
prising an area of 138,000 square miles, 
with 28,000,000 inhabitants ; and the other 
73,000 miles, with 12,000,000 inhabitants 
^furnish an income adequate to their an- 
nual expenditure: the deficiency is pro- 
vided from the financial surplus of Bengal, 
where a just land-tax has been in operation 
since 1790. 

In the fertile districts under the adminis- 
tration of Madrasf and Bombay, there is 
great, and, it is to be feared, increasing im- 
poverishment. There are but two classes of 
society — the few are money-lenders; the 
many, poor and borrowing agriculturists. 
The great bulk of the people live from hand 
to mouth, and have their numbers almost 
periodically thinned by famine and pesti 
Jeuce. A strong and despotic government 
cannot be acquitted of blame, if there be no 
improvement in the physical condition and 
moral position of its subjects — if life be a 
mere daily struggle for the lowest means of 
existence, and all hope of amelioration be 
denied. 

If the British Crown had refused to grant 
the land in fee-simple in America, Australia, 
the West Indies, and South Africa, how few 
colonists would have gone thither. If the 
government had annually exacted 30 to 50 
per cent, of the produce of the soil in those 
settlements, who would have felled the 
forest, drained the swamp, or tilled the 
ground? — and if no change of rulers could 
deteriorate the condition of the agricul- 
turists, what interest would they have in 


upholding existing governments, or in re* 
sisting foreign invaders ? 

The subject is one of vital and pressing 
interest. In Hindoostan, as well as else- 
where, man will convert a rock into a 
garden, if it be his own property ; but he 
will suffer a garden to become a desert if he 
be deprived of that right, and subjected to 
an arbitrary, indefinite, and often over- 
whelming weight of taxation. In the former 
case, he will support the government that 
secures him in the peaceful enjoyment ot 
his territorial rights ; in the latter, he will . 
be induced to wish for a change of masters, 
under whom his condition may be improved, 
especially if the tempting bait be held out 
of the concession of a fee-simple tenure of 
the soil. Recent events have done much 
to bring conviction to many minds, of the 
necessity of grappling with the complicated 
difficulties of this question. Confiscation 
has been going on in various parts of India 
during the whole century of British su- 
premacy; but the mode has been indirect 
and insidious; the sufferers have been for 
the most part peasants, unable to set forth 
the rights and giuevances which few of 
their foreign rulers could justly appreciate. 
Yet the very idea of wholesale confisca- 
tion, even as a measure of retribution, is 
scouted by the British public ; and it follows, 
that if proprietary rights are to be respected 
as the groundwork of the settlement of 
Oude, much more should they be sedulously 
investigated and guarded in other provinces 
where no right of conquest can be pleaded. 
Of Oude itself, nothing has been said 
in the present chapter ; its recent annexa- 
tion, and the mode of its occupation, neces- 
sarily forming an important feature of the 
narrative on which we are about to enter. 


• A Return for the Year 1855-^56, ehows the proportion which the Revenue derived from Land^ hears to 

the other sources of Taxation. 


Divisions. 

Land. 

Sayer, &c. 

Moturpha. 

Excise. 

Total. 

Salt. Opium. 

Post-Office 

Stamps. 

Mint. 

Bei^al . . . 
N.W. Provinces 
Madras . . . 
Bombay . . . 
Punjab . . . 

4,663,156 

4,999,497 

3,642,261 

2346,723 

954,344 

499,190 

302,716 

247,033 

116,630 

78,990 

108^681 

45,147 

6,212,493 

6,302,212 

3,997,966 

2,961,363 

1,033,334 

1,081,634 4,171,718 
649,235 — 

541,684 — 

275,402 1,024,258 
203,601 — 

44,864 

87,282 

69,222 

22,129 

23,966 

223,662 

169,224 

71312 

68,496 

20,167 

118,863 

1^640 

68,493 

4 . 

17,109,971 

1,243368 


45,147 


2,651,466 6,196,976 

' .. ‘ 

237,463 

663.761 

196386 


Cuttoma 


£2,106,667 MiBOdllaacous 


. £ 1 ,! 


9 Total 


, £30317,528. 


t The president of the Board of Revenue at Madras, in a i||||nuti|i, ^ted June 16th, 1864, declares a 
“portions of the richest and finest lands under the presidenojPiavS ^^en thrown out 
consequence of the impossibility of paying the excessive assesiwnt charged on them; and Lord na s, 
the governor of Madras, laments “a condition of affairs so unnatofCl and so hostile to the best interesxs 
of the government and of the entire population.”— (Pari. Paper, No. 83 ; June 8th, 1867.) 
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„,j4Cfl w ioo teiJod C23 iJ!) 1010 nor 125 oio roo sao isiiioiuroie oso osi <00 120 ?o< m ?o on r6oio<8io52 200 ^ 

slabid.J 388 280 025 850 320 800 CIO 021 600 080 2A5 321 1234 600 140 1183 888 681 1304 104 5101085 903 500 850 840 6J8 198 490 610 

Ulimcdniur 610 135 602 68104? 340 530 8?5 ?00 62? 181 1038 640 400 883 440 2?0 321 523 965 1000 3?0 640 690 6?0 280 350 810 280 

jljuicro 504 1214 545 ?8? 9?3 1161 335 58 ? 400 650 1035 395 10.58 140? 1058 870 1194 220 220 997 930 260 304 9.53 995 9?? 210 810 

Allahabad ,.,,,1110 635 279 975 1096 283 80 805 977 498 143 1060 1391 965 905 690 610 429 493 934 190 239 510 10301099 ms jj, 

M 6491392 262 1351312 1180 1198 722 1850 1165 273 390 145 860 1227 1125 1329 12,52 323 1118 1230 685 830 209 1409 m 

Aaranuahad,,. 980 428 616 782 704 596 260 963 638 813 882 513 412 1278 492 749 1210 ,523 610 700 630 423 440 7M 3I5 

Bahar 1267 14.55 609 196 11211236 297 400 1352 1673 1247 1237 407 889 703 230 1118 602 467 43013121201 949101J 

Eallary,,,.,... 176 1110 1045 977 455 1090 1030 85 4,54 149 130 1192 863 1143 1288 325 1000 1079 460 240 53|1118 240 

Bangalore....,, 1324 1162 1141 632 11611147 138 317 155 260 1327 1011 13311354 423 1107 1242 7.53 396 17c'l251 30i 

Bareilly..,, ,„ 345 830 1036 910 177 1195 1623 1135 1105 904 625 142 737 1175 120 82 830 1215 115 ( 322 96? 

Benarei,.., 876 9,50 428 226 1130 1461 1035 996 559 690 503 410 873 270 321 460 1100 989 889 742 

Bhoo] 6,56 1415 749 985 1510 1109 8881639 219 669 1748 1148 699 747 1085 9231043 600 855 

Bombay.,. „„ 1301 939 494 780 609 364 1475 452 8801400 779 710 956 851 292 487 790 480 

Calcutta 700 1173 1498 9971172 177 1226 976 233 719 768 ... 369130010171049 902 

Catnpoor 111514461020 980 833 530 309 636 655 80 95 653 975 974 389 790 

Clilttkdroog,., 397 190 130 1348 9231228 1373 444 490 1164 784 267 201261 325 

Cochin 472 442 1673 13061.597 169a 76't 1396 1,541 1070 467 4721632 6,56 

Cuddapah „„ 279 1172 1005 1184 1197 268 970 1085 608 389 961111 220 

distances Dhaniar.' 1344 684 1105 1260 420 1022 1112 720 80 1731080 266 

Dacca 1140 1108 190 901 829 880 546 |5|)illS2 1148 1||2 

,l„i, Ilteaa 450 1100 810 4.')0 500 870 730 873 430 630 

Delhi 911 960 175 185 880 11721125 80 900 

OALOUTTA. Dioajcpr.... 919 691 692 .544 16201217 991 1137 

More 808 923 340 601 2881010 208 

Etawak 55 660 1013 924 2in 740 

w F™«U.(..WIIl,W»i|« 

, , , No MiBjiia 

AW« » Ga, 

Ahiinra 910 Catinandoo 660 Wy W W 

DISTANCES Hand 880 

Anjengo 1.577 Dlnapoor 411 fbom Hydrahad,,,, 

Arracan 5,57 viiiri,mnr 700 MADRAS. Islamabad 


Comorin Cape 
910 Catinandoo 

B577 Dlnapoor ... 

66T lilllchpoor .. 

^^8 Ferozpr ... 

126 Fiittyglmr ,„ 

Gliazccpoor... 
'61 Golcoiida ... 

669 Cnntoor ... 

16 Qa-allor ... 

969 Iloosungabad 


‘228 Mldnapoor ... 

268 Jilrzapoor ... 

299 Jionghyr ... 

28 Moorahcdabad 

898 Muttra ... 


1124 628 800 916 480 150 777 202 115814691288 981 538 2101305 4.54 1372 796 918 1,115 920 856 250 160 1215 994 778 880 68014001279 1406 1173 960 898 
1514 340 6851145 24 4801032 640 10491177 896 820 440 280 1021 820 1101 413 77o!l061 860 478 400 615 941 1285 671 676 1681161 995 1131 840 648 880 

1350 90 785jl0f,0 884 540! 853 660 613 720 603 470 360 605 580 995 682 76 52o| 610 650 120 440 760 6001180 129 690 262 700 698 680 597 260 580 

1270 550 48011037 290 31oj 900 445 11.5214211242 975 653 201265 747 1297 730 903 1261 910 790 305 364 11851197 710 680 4851403 116013311214 920 923 

soil 570 5« 620 625 14ol 484 127 108513751244 179 405 4301226 2431167 788 6501175 652 856 220 18CI149 760 735 70 765 1314 1239 1245 1075 935 933 

l3lo| 601 llOOiniK 9101025! 798 1215 73 265 300 305 705 1134 2101340 81 636 383 120 413 542 91.5 1235 2101395 462 1170 870 16.5 290 170 9 458 503 

1273 85 685il033 3.53 51D| 774 688 689 824 697 533 293 460 720 864 739 144 470 716 490 209 .580 725 6401347 174 694 231 858 610 828 639 349 560 

547:947 19oj270 840 400| 45.5 363 1237 16.57 16361160 717 7091508 40 1326 1138 640 1150 630 1147 440 3601431 410 1057 1701060 1444 1,527 1.566 13901077 600 
1338 160 915 1210 698 8901 834 1080 317 396 269 345 460 830 292 1205 343 357 870 288 400 265 7701050 212 141) 2001035 640 430 260 353 220 230 480 

l|392 543 1146 1263 9141011 898 1197 208 262 198 378 687 1066 1301382 170 534 473 100 503 463 891 1181 6.5 1477 3881152 809 209 160 165 110 360 522 

|l059 7,5) 270 772 605 210 940 156 1297 1577 13451185 675 3351451 472 1386 940 9701316 935 981 330 85 1381 927 810 3^1 842 1516 1328 1409 1235 1020 1216 

1 699 705 40 420 685 22o| 430 189 11031445 1314 748 475 510 1290 156 1286 930 660 11.55 600 915 280 234 1170 600 115 10 905 1384 1305 12861180 1036 670 

jl701 58.5 8.551349 234 669|I277 779 11671281 11161998 685 41011251044 1279 6201065 1306 1195 685 645 865 1186 1475 778 865 3651383 1196 18061188 820 1121 

:i, 531 22010371312 313 6601034 923 774 862 518 686 552 560 699 1143 805 98 705 736 740 146 555 855 622 1605 258 1120 177 674 615 8|s1)5 270 761 

{ 2.50; 9.52 500; 214 1206 600 251 649 1030 1336 1313 764 722 11061268 340 1130 1298 6651192 619 1232 806 694 1170 325 934 455 1238 1236 1312 1238 1029 1252 557 

j 925^70 1J763 540 88 627 40 1182 1430 1199 700 460 340 1281 2201271 841 793 1200 820 789 220 821204 903 709 216 738 13691290 1383 1120 981 1076 

l|423 415lllo'l383 784 975 9191165 345 400 184 432 655 973 2201290 85 | 390 494 228 5i4 310 850 1195 152 1498 200 1120 C7l 380 188 303 230 225 614 

|l7l)9 710 144l|l580 1165 1344 1244;i496 459 150 2,52 761 9861370 1101121 360 770 790 180 82l> 02212241524 190 1794 655 1461 10(5 316 140 180 290 482 900 

!i 233 430 : 015jll08 730 880 743[l070 165 410 380 223 560 900 2851195 220 507 318 206 348 4l4 750 1000 231 1308 3001025 725 349 331 260 110 379 43) 

jl4.52 320j 955'l368 645 658 948 920 440 496 190 478 520 876 3401476 201i 268 470 360 600 180 676 976 200 1492 196 986 623 602 270 485 3(0 100 680 

1 140 1241 599j 110 1120 6M 429 7481211 1492 1488 931 10111069 1445 447 1319 1377 842 1202 812 1109 720 818 1403 130 1109 665 1413 1438 1495 137? 1225 1462 716 

1476 38o' 668 1130 110 450 1052 5601129 12.59 896 848 470 220 1103 8451205 416 8401044 10,57 581 420 560 1023 1260 664 680 261 1134 954 11661120 6|1 880 

1202 748 415 890 500 271 882 28012951.5941412 1109 662 230 1435 661 418 900 1022 1402 1022 958 370 2101365 1103 898 605 675 1633 13231473 1230 1098 1072 

330 970 410 801060 630 454 681 12361517 1513 964 740 920 1628 214 1324 1326 824 1317 7941170 660 6311^28 1901080 420 1258 1443 1628 1422 1240 1300 714 

969 400 913 840 758 718 475 705 314 588 684 45 398 838 558 945 395 081 50 425 80 510 598 1114 499 1044 378 863 735 514 699 618 310 490 160 

994 5J24O 698 470 90 707| 110 1114 1180 1076 853 416 200 1231 400 1220 754 7,5.5 160 770 819 210 110 10,55 870 090 205 540 1310 12401119 11)70 969 11.56 

1042 611,5 223 727 530 140 9,581 111 116.514951348 968 465 2801376 481 1365 8,58 8701295 796 969 250 05 1299 921 730 312 760143411651434 1216 1049 935 

1282 690 498 579 8,6 .570 90 637 697 938 860 370 400 940 8.55 445 735 720 290 813 260 7(2 510 COO 839 094 CIO 455 800 889 939 955 MO 800 170 

1645 )401080138.5 602 93310761025 .589 629 215 611 625 8'2.5 376 1260 611 266 651 410 681 ICO 8031148 3931620 210 1000 469 638 306 618 487 80 761 

1550 .«0 1041 1128 731 834 7J,I024 264 438 322 295 514 830 300 1149 290 350 338 250 308 )10 714 954 2301342 230 979 652 418 280 320 I9D 278 448 

1313 060 495 976 ,500 35( 902 300 1358 1514 1313 1181 738 2301416 7111300 790 1083 14121098 930 4.50 200 13361183 924 584 665 14491360147113441070 1148 

1152 250 785 11.57 5.56 650 683 840 388 640 509 218 330 670 491 908 480 387 225 410 250 302 630 770 417 1227 170 735 565 509 500 549 330 850 3W 

..,. 1202 739 2.50 1450 919 501 888 12801.586 15031014 74011991518 500138014.58 916 1442 869 148210,56 9331429 190 1184 704 1488 1486 1662148812791602 807 

Jaulliali . 620 990 300 IsJ 0901600 008 750 635 408 230 470 652 805 682 168 430 643 506 210 3.50 650 572 1277 156 696 247 790 681) 718 640 370 500 


Juanpoor..| 460 675 190 470 135 11431415 1294 788 410 617 1276 160 1233 86I 700 1195 705 810 270 1851202 603 760 40 8151854128513341115 970 610 

Mpoor..|lllO 640 460 6W 1240 1483 1000 974 760 0301303 300 13401211 8301567 810 1190 740 659 1434 1431120 4301160 1446 163713881223 1)40 720 

Kalra 46011033 580 10251153 872 708 416 270 997 8401077 377 7461037 766 443 400 620 91) 1253 513 676 122 1084 911 1064 981 572 908 

Kaltah |583 137 1024 12901040 763 330 3081147 3751140 654 615 1070 685 690 130 1701077 783 660 210 639 121910.501209 990 859 670 

Kuttack 1 619 812 1063 10.59 .520 582 7901028 570 8701002 380 900 350 869 490 604 974 576 680 430 | 042 9881074 993 785 1933 900 

Lucknow 1232 14801249 750 510 3801331 316 1321 897 777 1250 779 897 150 501254 752 730 165 788 lA19ll8i. 1389 1170 979 1000 

iladraa pod 440 265 7041058 283 1266 88 672 370 219 394 616 918 1282 2841355 4651093 903 206 40,5 207 *7 666 <98 

Madura 366 .570 9701226 1481605 200 764 648 137 678 676 11701410 230 1661 5961435 1035 105 242 80 245 560 768 

Mangalore,,,. 572 839 1108 1981474 480 480 634 240 664 370 860 1160 130 |638 380 1304 755 376 90 355 335 230 7<4 

Maiiillpaliiin.. 443 883 515 1090 378 540 80 428 100 520 643 800 404 1004 388 738 745 496 664 475 290 533 190 

Nagpoor ...... 440 821 035 811 451 374 740 388 430 200 642 7441047 840 380 400 909 720 879 600 560 410 

Nuasccrabad,., 1122 673 1150 500 814 1176 828 725 300 370 1100 1073 034 602 435 1200 1070 1|83 1010 793 150 

Ootacamoud... 1391 209 608 603 88 633 520 1021 1261 80 1593 492 1288 782 165 105 185, 209 405 72) 
distances Patna .. 1291 10fi7 704 1400 693 1065 440 300 1217 443 166 1020 1544 1400 1481 1255 1199 027 

PonUerry,. 673 445 121 482 608 1010 1371 2311443 543 1276 953 118 308 1|8 91 >60 586 

foonah 612 628 637 65 624 869 6261498 158 920 256 776 604 760 677 195 050 

BOMBAY. Rajahmundry,, 475 30 527 674 1230 549 984 8951 656 790 648 649 653 880 540 IJO 


Adoni ... 

761 . 



Aiseergliur 

290 



Azlnghur ... 

977 



Boltool ... 

390 



Beejapr ... 

245 

Blitujeifrina Bombay (wtl) ' 

Bclgaum ... 

318 

Indore ... 

377 

Bhopal ... 

449 

Loodlana ... 

1077 

Broach 

190 

Ualllgauni 

175 

Culp ... 

... ... 803 

MIrzapp ... 

890 

Chusar ... 

952 

Mliof 

360 


. 50.5 540 94011180 110 1515 488114.5 928 90 195 70 121 4 : 


Sainulputtaii..| 5.52 5)0 832 579 954 420 595 721 578 679 683 411 670 60 

Sattara,...,.,. 560 860 140 1477 132 004 320 705 450 655 <485 135 022 

Saugor,,,,.... 300 982 840 (80 265 4501099 9301079 860 729 570 

Seetapr 1286 802 780 236 820 1339 1262 1319 1100 1063 III) 

Serlngapatam... 1533 412 Hi 702 245 100 225 176 330 OW 

SH 1256 605 1507 1560 1633 1565 1895 1577 OOi 

Sholapr...,,,,., 805 891 630 425 541 420 220 521 
SultanpriBelm) 7101336 1)16 12841170 940 602 

Surat 1051 789 927 811 455 749 

■, Tanlora 270 23 165 575 6« 









